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TO FIX COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES. 



Subcommittee of the Committee on Labor, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington^ Z>. (7., Monday^ March 20^ 1916. 

The committee this day met, Hon. James P. Maher presiding. 

Mr. Maher. A quorum being present, we will start the hearing 
on House bill 11876. Is there any regular order in which the per- 
sons interested will proceed ? 

Mr. Nolan. I think we will have to map out some satisfactory 
program, Mr. Chairman. I understand there are a number of 
people here from different sections of the country, particularly from 
the eastern section. I understand also there is one man on the way 
from San Francisco, representing the civil-service employees out 
there, who has not yet arrived. I think, after we have an opening 
statement on the part of the representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, as to the position of that organization, we might give 
some consideration to a plan whereby those from outside of Wash- 
ington may be heard first, so that they may get back to their posi- 
tions. A great many of them, as I understand it, are here on leave. 
It might be a good idea to take a list of all those representing the 
civil-service employees here in the District, and as fast as we can 
conveniently hear them we shall call them, so that they will not be 
losing time, but can be on call. That, however, is a matter we can 
determine before we adjourn for the lunch hour. 

This bill, which is one with which we are all familiar, is similar 
to one that I introduced in the Sixty-third Congress. At that time 
it went to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. I also 
introduced a bill in the early part of the Sixty- fourth Congress, which 
also went to that committee. Feeling that it was purely a wage 
question and not a matter that should be considered by the Commit- 
tee on Reform in the Civil Service, I amended it so as to strike out 
all reference to civil-service procedure, and it finally landed in the 
Committee on Labor, to which committee I felt it properly belonged. 
I have collected a creat deal of data, and I have from each one of 
the heads of the Executive Departments, or did have in 1914, the 
number of employees, the per diem, the monthly, and yearly com- 
pensation of the employees in all the Executive Departments, work- 
ing in all branches of the civil service throughout the country. I 
shall submit that data along with any other statement that I may 
desire to make later. I will give way at this time to those who are 
now here and who have to go back to their respective employments. 
I ask now that the representative of the American Federation of 
Labor be permitted to address this committee on this bill, stating 
the position of that organization with regard to it. 

3 
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STATEMENT OF HE. AETHTJE £. HOLDER, LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE AMEBICAN FEDEEATION OF LABOK. 

Mr. Holder. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am going to take but a few minutes this morning. Probably, if 
there is an opportunity later during the hearing, I shall ask to be 
heard again. I prefer, however^ that you hear from the people who 
are directly affected by the requirements of Mr. Nolan's bill. 

First, let me say that the principles of this bill — ^practically the 
bill itself — ^have been emphatically indorsed by two of the .conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor, showing that the sym- 
pathies of that great organization are enlisted in behalf of the 
principles contained in this measure. 

This bill calls for a minimum of $3 per day, if one is employed by 
the day; $90 per month, if employed by the month; and $1,080, if 
employed by the year. I think I can prove to you before I leave the 
stand that this is a very reasonable measure; in fact, it is too rea- 
ronable to permit a citizen of the United States to live with common 
decency and raise a family. There have been a great many diffi- 
culties confronting the low-waged and low-salacied employees of the 
Federal Government in the past in their efforts to secure legitimate 
increases in pay. Of course, the only avenue that has been open to 
them in the past has been through amendments to the appropriation 
bills, and ordinarily only those that have been reported by the Ap- 
propriations Committee. Now, it is a well-known fact that the 
Appropriations Committee is not a legislative committee and has no 
power to initiate legislation covered by this bill. 

This bill, .No. 11876, provides, therefore, the substantive founda- 
tion to permit an appropriation committee to base salaries and wages 
for all employees upon a measure of this character. 

Fortunately, the proponents of this bill will not have to run counter 
to one of the greatest objections to legislation for social welfare, 
which is usually hurled quickly at such measures. There will be no 
fear that this bill may be called unconstitutional. So we have no 
hesitancy in saying that we are willing to go ahead and present 
our views — ^present all the views and arguments that we think should 
be presented — ^to this great Committee on Labor in order that it may 
consider the social welfare of the people who are employed by the 
Government of the United States. 

I have compiled a short table which I have entitled " The minimum 
cost of bare existence for husband, wife, and three children." I take 
it for granted that the average man who is working for the United 
States Government wants to be a man of family ; he wants to be a 
normal man. I have not compiled my figures upon an excessive 
family, but on a family made up of a husband and wife and three 
children. The figures are based on a year of 365 days. I calculate 
that the family can only exist if each one of its members eats three 
meals per day. For five persons, at the very, very modest sum of 5 
cents per meal, it would amount to 75 cents per day, or $273.75 for 
365 days in the year. If there are any ladies present who have had 
charge of a family and have attempted to set a table and cut the price 
of meals down to 5 cents per meal per person during the year 1915-16 
and succeeded, I want to take off my hat to them and do them honor, 
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because they are amon^ the greatest financiers that America pos- 
sesses to-day. I know that away back in the panic years of 1893-94, 
when I was living in a little western town and was able to have a few 
chickens and raise truck for myself and children I managed to scrape 
through on 5 cents a meal. I have kept pretty close tab of all ex- 
penses since I have been living in Washington, and I have attempted 
to itemize and keep account of expenses. I know that we do not eat 
as much as we did then, and I know that we do not live quite as 
luxuriously and do not have as large a variety of food. We can not 
supply the food for a meager meal, under any circumstances, for less 
than 10 cents per person. I have, however, placed my figures in this 
table at 5 cents, so that if, in your good judgment, you care to use this 
data upon the floor of the House, or afterwards, you can easily show 
that you have not made your estimate high. 

People have to have shelter. I have put my figures for a house, or 
rooms, at $20 per month, or $240 per year; and it is a mighty poor 
house that you can get in Washington tor that sum ; if you rent rooms 
they will be found to be poorer than the house. 

Now, we can not live in this day and generation without water. 
It costs us at least 50 cents a month for water in Washington, or $6 
a year. 

Clothing is another item. I do not think that any man working 
for the united Stated Government in any position or capacity, 
whether he be messenger, janitor, engineer, or laborer, can get by 
with less than two suits of clothes during a year. I have figured that 
he should be allowed $15 each for two suits, and I will add that you 
can not get much of a suit in Washington for that price. Now, that 
cost is $30 for the year for two suits. I do not even provide the 
man with an overcoat. He will have to go without an overcoat during 
the winter. I have allowed three suits of underclothes. Any person 
living in Washington will find that it is difficult to get by in the 
summer time with three suits of underclothes. Figuring the under- 
clothing at $1 per suit will make $3 per year. 

I allow the lady of the house one suit a year, and she will not be 
a fashion model upon any of the streets or avenues with one suit. 
I have allowed her a suit with a cloak, at the munificient sum of 
$25. Judging from what I know of prices at the milliners', and 
from what I have seen in the windows of dealers in ladies' garments, 
you can not get much of a suit at that price. Three suits of under- 
garments for the wife at $1 per suit makes $3. 

For the three children, I allow clothes at $10 each, making $30 
for the year. Then I have figured underclothes and stockings for the 
children at $9 a year. Two pairs of shoes for the husband and two 
for the wife, at $2.50 per pair, amounts to $10 per year. Two pairs 
of shoes for each child, at $2 per pair, amounts to $12 per year. Now, 
shoes at these prices are not very substantial. They must be re- 
paired, and I allow the very modest amount of $3 for the year for 
shoe repairing for the family. 

We can not get along very comfortably without heat and light. I 
have found upon close examination that we can not do with less than 
$2 per month for gas, especially when it is used for cooking, ironing, 
and washing. As to coal, I have figured that at $7 per ton. It is only 
during the early part of the season that you can get it at that price. 
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If it is purchased at the end of the season in small lots it costs $7.50. 
Estimating 7 tons at $7 per ton makes $49 for the year. Taking 
a winter like the one we are having now, I doubt very much if any 
family could get throught with 7 tons. 

Of course we have to keep clean, and soap is a necessary item. I 
am not surprised that the mention of soap should cause some amuse- 
ment, but I can not live without soap. We are all familiar with 
the old quotation, " Cleanliness is next to godliness " ; and it is con- 
ducive to good citizenship. I allow 10 cents a week for soap for a 
family of five. That amounts to $5.20 for the year. Then there 
are other things, such as matches, firewood, replacing broken crockery 
ware, cooking utensils, etc., for which I have allowed $10 a year. 
For bedding, tablecloths, matting, rugs, other floor covering, and 
replacing broken or worn-out furniture I have allowed $20 per year. 
We need towels, and sometimes a window shade. For these and other 
minor but necessary comforts, such as caps, hats, wraps, umbrellas, 
etc., I have allowed $15 a year. 

Gentlemen, the total cost of those bare expenses amounts to $767.95. 
Will you tell your constituents or the House how a man employed un- 
der the Government can get by at a salary of $720 a year, and which, 
I regret to remind you, is not the lowest figure that is being paid ? 

You will notice, gentlemen, that I have made no allowance for the 
following expenses, which are usually necessary in civilized com- 
munities: There is nothing allowed for street car fares; there is 
nothing allowed for tobacco ; there is no expense for whisky or other 
stimulants ; there is nothing for the children or the wife in the shape 
of candy. I think there should be a little once in a while at least. 
There is no expense for schoolbooks and other school needs. They 
are all supposed to be heathens, never attending divine worship, as 
there is nothing allowed for church. Of course, they are not ex- 
pected to waste time reading newspapers and magazines, so that they 
will not have any money to spend for literature or education. They 
will not be expected to attend the theater, the " movies," go on ex- 
<;ursions, or attend social or church parties. Nothing is allowed for 
those things. Of course they will not be able to pay insurance, be- 
long to any frataernity, or even pay trade-union dues. They will 
not have any correspondence, consequently there will be no postage 
stamps or' stationery to purchase. We will expect that the family 
will remain stationary ; that there will be no expense for births; there 
will be no expense for deaths ; there will be no expense for sickness ; 
there will be nothing allowed for medicine or doctors. Further, there 
will be no expense allowed for accidents or lawsuits. Without any 
allowance for these things which I have just mentioned, it still coste 
$767.95 to stay here on earth and serve the Government. 

I am going to leave this table with you gentlemen, and if you will 
permit I should like to have it incorporated in the record. I shall 
hurry along now and present to you some direct statements by other 
people. I have here a statement prepared by Mr. F. H. Ainsworth, 
president of the Federal civil-service employees, port of San Fran- 
cisco. I understand that a similar letter was sent to every Member 
of Congress, and I shall ask to have that incorporated in the record 
so that it will follow my remarks. It is a broad, clean statement and 
argument, in whi(3h Mr. Ainsworth urges a leveling up of the wages 
of the lower-paid employees. 
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Mr. NoiiAN. Do you know whether Mr. Ainsworth is to be here? 
I have information that he left San Francisco to attend this hearing. 

Mr. Holder. I do not know, but for fear that he would not be 
here I offer his statement. 

I want to say a word now with reference to the watchmen here 
in Washington. You probably know that there are all kinds of 
wages paid to watchmen. You would naturally suppose that there 
would be a standard rate, but watchmen in one building get much 
more than in another. I want to speak particularly aoout the 
watchmen employed at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and 
who have specific duties to perform. They are held responsible for 
the preservation of order, and they have to guard the building; 
they have to see that the employees are kept in the proper divisions, 
and that they do not leave the same without proper cause ; they have 
to keep the time of employees entering and leaving the building; 
they have to ^ee that the rooms are left in order ; they have to 
inspect all locks. At some posts there are as many as 1,000 locks. 
They have to guard the plates from which the money is printed. 
They have to guard those plates that are locked on the presses. 
They have to watch the electric stoves in order to prevent waste 
of current. They have to guard stamps left in the examining divi- 
sion. They are held responsible for the safekeeping of the Govern- 
ment's money previous to receiving number and seal; that is, money 
that has not been placed in the vaults. Thev have to see that 
hundreds of windows are kept locked; and that no unnecessary 
lights are kept burning. They are required to report by clock 
system every 10 minutes from 8 p. m. to 5.50 a. m. They are re- 
quired to inspect all packages leaving and entering the building. 
They are required to see that no one leaves the bureau building with- 
out proper cause, and that no visitors are permitted in the building 
except at the designated hours. For all those duties and responsi- 
bilities they are paid at the rate of $720 per year. They have asked 
for $840 a year. I certainly hope that they will be successful in 

getting the minimum that this bill provides — at least $3 per day. 
lease do not forget that those men work seven days a week. 

I find, upon examination of wages paid watchmen at other places, 
that in the Federal service at Boston, in the office of the Assistant 
Treasurer, they are paid $850. Over at the Library of Congress, just 
across the street, they get $900 a year. At the National Geological 
Park they get $840 a year. In the Forest Service they receive $840 a 
year. The Capitol policemen, right here in this own building, get 
$1,050 a year — ^that is, for the privates. The special officers get 
$1,200, while the captain gets $1,800. Why this discrimination? 
Surely the watchmen at the bureau, with their manifold responsibili- 
ties, are worth as much as watchmen elsewhere. 

I am going to hurry, because I want to afford an opportunity to 
other gentlemen to express themselves on this question. I am going 
to ask you now to give particular consideration to the janitors and 
custodians of our public schools. 

Mr. Nolan. Have you that written there [referring to papers Mr. 
Holder took up] ? Have you that in such form that it can be incor- 
porated in the record ? 

Mr. Holder. I can close immediately with this. 
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Mr. Nolan. I did not mean that. I simply wanted to know if the 
statement was in such form that it could he incorporated into the 
record. 

Mr. Holder. Yes, sirj these documents can be incoiporated. One 
is a letter of transmission; the other is a set of resolutions by the 
custodians and janitors of the District public schools. There is 
attached a tabulated, comparative table of the wages paid cus- 
todians and janitors in the public schools throughout the Nation. 
In no other city are the wages for such service as low as in the city 
of Washington. In this table the lowest increase is 20 per cent, and 
the highest, in New York City, is 146 per cent. This table alone will 
be worthy of your careful consideration. 

Mr. Nolan. I want to ask you one question : You referred to the 
appropriations committee. You are aware of the fact that a rider 
was placed on the legislative, judicial, and executive appropriation 
bill of 1913 which prohibited the head of any department from rais- 
ing the salary of any employee in the department out of a lump-sum 
appropriation ? 

Mr. Hoij)ER. Yes. 

Mr. Nolan. A great many of the employees who are affected by 
this bill are paid out of lump-sum appropriations, are they not ? 

Mr. Holder. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. And consequently it takes a legislative act of this 
character from a legislative committee before they can get relief ? 

Mr. Holder. Absolutely. It is necessary before they — ^members of 
the Appropriation Committee — can get authority. 

Mr. Nolan. There is no authority at the present time for the 
heads of departments to increase their salaries. In fact, the law 
strictly prohibits them from raising the salaries of these employees. 

Mr. Holder. In fact, you will find an archaic record in some ap- 
propriations for services stipulating that the salaries or wages were 
not to be any more than were paid on January 1 of some year back 
yonder. It makes it prohibitive on the part of an administration 
official to increase the wages. 

Mr. Van Dyke. These janitors connected with the Washington 
schools are paid by the Government, are they not? 

Mr. Holder. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You are aware of the fact that in the custodian 
service the janitor's receive $600 a year ; that is $50 per month ? 

Mr. Holder. In the Treasury Department? 

Mr. Van Dyke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Holder. They have a variety of prices. 

Mr. Denison. I would like to ask you a question. Do you know 
how many employees of the Government would be effected by this 
proposed bill here in Washington? 

Mr. Holder. I have not made that examination. I would not like 
to make a wild estimate of it. 

Mr. Denison. You have no opinion on that at the present time? 

Mr. Holder. No, sir. 

Mr. Denison. Do you happen to have any information as to the 
number it would affect in the entire United States ? 

Mr. Holder. No, sir ; I have not had the time to go into that fea- 
ture of it. I anticipated that those questions would be asked, and I 
am very sorry that I am unable to answer. 
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Mr. Nolan. I would say, in answer to Mr. Denison's question, 
that in 1914: I got that information from the heads of each of the 
executive departments through the chief clerks. Of course that 
might vary a little now, but I do not think it would vary to any con- 
siderable extent. I think, perhaps, it might be a good idea for the 
committee to call on the chief clerli of the departments. 

Mr. Denison. May I suggest that we get the head of the Der- 
partment of Labor to get this information and incorporate it in the 
record ? 

Now, there is another question I desire to ask: You have been 
speaking particularly with reference to a family consisting of a hus- 
band and wife and tnree children, have you not? 

Mr. Holder. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Denison. And you have been speaking with reference to that 
family living in Washington, D. C? 

Mr. Holder. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denison. Of course this bill applies to all employees in the 
United States, does it not? 

Mr. Holder. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denison. Have you any figures as to the cost of living in 
other places, which you can submit to the committee at this time? 

Mr. Holder. I have not prepared them, but I can supply them. 

Mr. Denison. Are you able to state to the committee what per- 
centage of the employees of the Government in Washington City 
that would be affected by this bill is unmarried men and what per- 
centage is men with families of three children ? 

Mr. Holder. No, sir; I can not furnish that information at this 
time. 

Mr. Denison. The remarks you have made with reference to the 
cost of living, even in Washington, would not apply to boys or young 
men who Have no families, would they ? 

Mr. Holder. No, sir. 

Mr. Denison. You do not know what percentage of the employees 
here in Washington is unmarried men ? ^ 

Mr. Holder. No, sir. 

Mr. Denison. You have no information whatever on that subject? 

Mr. Holder. I take it for granted that they would be normal 
young men, and if they are not married now they would eventually 
be. My table is intended to describe the standard size of family. 

Mr. Denison. I will ask you this question : Is there any minimum 
wage scale in the District of Columoia that applies to private em- 
ployment that you know of? 

Mr. Holder. I can not give those figures, Mr. Denison. I know 
that as rapidly as working people organize, one of their first efforts 
is to arrange a minimum schedule. 

Mr. Denison. That is, by agreement? 

Mr. Holder. Yes, sir. Of course, they are not rigid; they are 
elastic; they are dependent upon the feeling that may exist between 
the employer and the employee, and the ratio of organization among 
the workers. They can then change, or rather raise minimum rates. 

Mr. Denison. I wanted to find out — and I thought probably you 
would know — if there prevails in the District of Columbia any ar- 
rangement of that kind affecting common labor, by agreement or 
otherwise. 
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Mr. Holder. I wonld rather that question was answered by men 
who are really connected with that vocation. I believe they are here 
and they will be able to speak specificaUy and definitely. 

Mr. Denison. Do yon know what the ordinary wa^ paid to men 
in the District of Columbia is for such hibor as is done in the Grov- 
«mment service? I have reference now to the labor in the Govern- 
ment service that would be affected by the provisions of this biU. 

Mr. HoiJ>ER. You mean the watchmen, janitors, elevator men, and 
so on? 

Mr. Denisox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Holder. I have no figures. I anticipated that the committee 
would look into some of these things, so that I did not feel at liberty 
to try to go into them in the short time which I had. 

Mr. Denisox. I thought it possible that you might have that in- 
formation. 

Mr. Holder. Xo; I have not. 

^!r. Dexisox. Let me ask you this question : Do you know wh^her 
any of the cities in which the Government has any considerable num- 
ber of employees have a miTiimuin wage law ? 

Mr. Holder. Applicable to men? 

Mr. Dexisox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Holder. Xo. We have made endeavors to avoid such legis- 
lation. 

Mr. XoLAx. Do you mean as far as it affects employees of the cities 
or municipalities? 

Mr. Dexisox. I have reference to State legislation. 

^Ir. Holder. I mean private employees. I did not mean for State 
or municipal employees. 

Mr. Dexisox. Some States have minimum-wage legislation? 

Mr. Holder. Applicable to women and minors. They have also 
passed legislation regulating the wages of the State employees and 
employees in the political subdivisions of the State. Our oiganiza- 
tions have been parties to such minimum-wage rates. Arrangements 
have often been made for such wage schedules, but not where it 
would require by law that the private employer should pay the 
private employee a certain amount 

Mr. Dexisox. Except as to women? 

Mr. Holder. Yes« sir; except as to women and minors. 

Mr. Dexisox. Then, there has been no legislation in any State 
fixing a minimum wage for men except as State employees? 

Mr. Holder. That is right. 

Mr. Dexisox. Does the American Federation of Labor approve of 
that l^slation? 

Mr. Holder. For women and minors? 

Mr. Dexisox. Yes; or for men. 

Mr. Holder. Xot for men. We will support that method for the 
women and- children until they are able to stand on their own feet. 

Mr. Dexisox. Why does the American Federation of Labor in- 
dorse this legislation in favor of the Government employees and not 
otherwise? 

Mr. Holder. Simply because we are face to face with a different 
situation. 

ilr. Dexisox. Explain thaL if you please. I would like to have 
your explanation in the record. 
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Mr. HoijDeh. With regard to arranging negotiations from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, for employees of meUnited States Government, 
the only channel we have left open is legislation. We do not expect 
that the Government of the United States will ever drive its bargain 
so hard and fast that its employees will rise with a sufficient protest to 
say: "We will stop work; we will ¥dthdraw our service. We do 
not expect that at any time will men be in charge of this Government, 
who will drive its employees to that last resort. We do expect, how- 
ever, to be able to come before the committees of Congress and before 
Congressmen individually to make our appeals. We will make our 
appeals through every known channel in order that there may be a 
decent minimum wage. The employees are on precisely the same 
basis that Congress itself was. Congressmen have said bom time to 
time, "Our salaries are too low.'' Whrai they were $1,000 a y^r 
they w^re raised to $5/XK); from $5,000 they were raised to $7,500. 
That applies equally to other officers of tiie Government and to. 
judges upon the bench. The public has made no complaint about 
that. They have not used hard nam^ but they have expected that 
the people in charge of their own affairs would arrange those affairs 
with some degree of balance and propriety in rd;um. We did not 
expect that the low-wa^e employees of the United States Government 
would have had to wait so long and to plead so frequently for some 
relief from the harsh conditions they have had to bear after C<m- 
gress had helped itself and the higher salaried administration offi- 
cials. I did not want to have to say that, but one thing brings out 
another, and we might as well see the facts as they are and take into 
consideration the public sentiment as it exists. 

Mr. NoiiAX. Is it not a fact that the elective and appointive offi- 
cials of the States and political subdivisions are practically in the 
same position as the heads of the executive departments of the United 
States in that they can not raise wages without authority of law; 
tiiey must have authority of law? 

Mr. Holder. So far as my knowledge of State regulations goes I 
would say yes. 

Mr. X(H<AN. I want to bring out this fact: The difference between 
governmental action and the action of a private employer is that the 
private employer has the absolute right, from time to time, to get 
together with his employees by means of raising the wages. The very 
opposite is the case so far as the cities and municipalities and the 
Government of the United States are concerned. Unless it is directly 
authorized in an act they have no power ; they are limited to the ap- 
propriations at th^ conmiand, and consequently governmental em- 
ployees are subject to the will of the legislative bodies. 

Mr. HoLDEB. That is right. It mi^t be added that the private 
employer has absolute control over his own funds. The public ad- 
ministrator for a State or nation has onlv that control over the funds 
that is permitted by the legislative body. Of course he is naturally 
restricted. As a rc^t there is only one period when the ^nployees 
can come and ask for a change in wages or a change in their relations, 
and that is when the l^islative body is in session. It is practically 
the administrator of funds. 

Mr. Dexisox. Dont you think that the fact that there is not a rig^t 
to strike, as we conmumly call it, on the part of Government em- 
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rerence 



-at least, such a right is not recognized — should make a dif- 



ference between Government employees and private employees? 

Mr. Holder. I think it should. I think it is generally recognized 
that instead of admitting that right can be denied the workers may 
say, " We will waive that right "— ; — 

Mr. Denison (interposing). I did not say denied. I meant not 
encouraged. 

Mr. Holder. I would not say that the employees of the United 
States Government or any State government should be denied that 
right. 

Mr. Maher. You represent the Federal employees that would be 
affected by this bill ? 

Mr. Holder. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maher. Will you state whether or not those employees pass 
civil-service examinations showing whether they are physically and 
mentally fit for the positions? 

Mr. Holder. All of them do, I believe. There are very few pri- 
vate appointments these days. 

Mr. Van Dyke. May I say that a part of them do not pass a men- 
taL examination. Some of them do not take mental examinations 
because their line of work is such that a mental examination is 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Holder. Probably that explanation is correct, but I would 
rather have it put this way : They have, at least, to make a personal 
registration, which is equivalent to an examination. They have to 
show that they are at least people of good and dependable character 
and physically capable. 

Mr. Denison. Do you think that there should be any distinction 
whatever in fixing the wages of a man of family and a man who has 
no family? 

Mr. Holder. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. On that very question, which I have heard dis- 
cussed here before, let me say that I went to the Interior Department 
the other day and one of the chiefs made this statement in discussing 
the matter of promotion : A man who was not entitled to promotion 
by reason of seniority had made a request of him at least three or 
four times during the last six months tor a promotion to enable him 
to get married. He was receiving, as I remember it, $60 a month, 
and was desirous of getting married, but he could not do so upon 
that compensation. As a matter of fact, is it not true that a great 
number of employees in this city do not get married for the simple 
reason that the wage is insufiicient to take care of two people? 

Mr. Holder. I would have to draw my own conclusions upon that. 
I suppose it is so. To answer the first question of Mr. Denison, which 
preceded yours, I wish to protest most vigorously against any em- 
ployer, even the Government of the United States, placing a premium 
upon a man living in single blessedness. 

Mr. Denison. Would you approve of placing a premium upon get- 
ting married? 

Mr. Holder. I think a man should be encouraged in that. . 

Mr. Denison. Well, I am a single man myselr and I want to get 
your views on that question. What would you think of a provision 
or an arrangement by which a single man in the employ of the Gov- 
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ernment receiving a certain wage would, upon becoming a married 
man and the head of a family, get a little larger wage? 

Mr. HoiiDER. I would be pertectly agreeable to that if it could be 
practically arranged or if we had such employment standards 
throughout the service. That would be all right, provided you had 
two or three classes, so as to give the employee a probationary period 
durinff which he could demonstrate his capacity and dependability. 
You aaould not make the class rates or wage steps too varied. You 
could give the young man the opportunity and he would know that 
he was going to get an increase in wages in a definite period. How- 
ever, I prefer a standard flat rate for equal service. 

Mr. Dbnison. I do not know about it. I have never thought of 
the practicability of it, but from the standpoint of equity and fair- 
ness, it does seem that a distinction of that kind would be a proper 
one. 

Mr. Holder. It depends upon how you would work that out Sup- 
pose that in our congressional affairs a Congressman who had served 
more terms than others and who had been promoted for that reason 
to the great Committees on Appropriations, Judiciary, or Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce 

Mr. Nolan (interposing). Or the Committee on Labor? 

Mr. Holder. Yes. I will come to that later. It might be that 
such a Congressman would be deserving of a higher wage than a 
new Congressman with no legislative experience or a Member on a 
smaller committee, like the committee on Reform in the Civil Serv- 
ice, which has been inactive, as you know, or the Committee on 
Mines and Mining, which has not been rated up to its full standard, 
or this committee, which is, after all, the greatest committee that 
there is in the legislative program of the Umted States. It has not 
yet reached its height of dignity, but I predict that some day it 
will have charge of its own appropriations. It is dependent upon 
the growth of sentiment and organization among the people who 
call themselves laborers and are willing to be classed as wage- 
workers. As that strength of sentiment and unity develops. Con- 
gressmen will be vying with each other for places upon this com- 
mittee. It will be the ambition of many to sit at the head of this 
table. That time has not yet arrived, but it is coming very rapidly. 
There has been nothing more encourageing before this committee 
than this legislation proposed and advocated to-day, when this piece 
of social and industrial statesmanship is being considered by this 
committee. 

Mr. Denison. Let us see if we understand the second section (rf 
the bill. Explain that briefly, if you please. 

Mr. Holder (reading) : 

That all employees of the United States as defined in section 1 of this biU 
who are now receiving compensation at the rate of more than $1,080 per annum 
shaU receive an increase of 5 per cent of the amount they are now receiving 
each year for the next four years, making, in all, a net increase of 20 per cent. 

Mr. Denison. That is not supposed or intended to relieve any em- 
barrassed or distressed condition among the employees, like the first 
provision ? 

Mr. Holder, No, sir. 

Mr. Denison. That provision, as I understand it, is a general pro- 
vision to increase all wages? 
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Mr. Holder. Yes, sir; and that is perfectly justifiably, ia my miiicl* 

Mr. Van Dyke. When you^et above $1,080 you ar^ getting into 
the technical branches of the Government, is that true? 

Mr. Holder. Of course, there are some branches of the service 
where annual wage arrangements are made, at the present time. I 
have in mind one branch of the service that has increased the rate 
in 12 years from $3.04 to $4.56 per day. That was not done at once, 
but the steady, constant, and persistent effort, and absolutely due to 
trade-union activity. I do not know whether that would apply 
to all. 

Mr. Maker. Do you believe that there should b^ 90W^ limit on 
section 2? 

Mr. Holder, Up to where I read in line 3. ? 

Mr. Maker. No; section 2. 

Mr. Holder (reading) : 

That aivy eiuployee who may receive ao increase of conQpensatloa luider sec- 
tion 1 of this act >yhich shi^U amount to more than 20 p^ cen^t shall not be 
included underr the provisions of this section; but any employee who shall re- 
ceive an increase under section 1 of this act which does not a^ipunt to 20. per 
cent of the compensation he now receivevs, that brings his compensation up to 
the minimum amount specified in section 1, shall receive a yearly Increase in 
compensation of 5 per cent of the amount he now receiyes, untU the total in- 
crease shall aggregate not less than 20 per cent of the compensation he now 
receives. 

I thinly th^t is the greatest act of justice that coi:^ld be incorpo- 
rated in the bill. 

Mr. Maker. The way I read this bill, it would appear to me that a 
man receiving $5,000 a year would receive an annu^,! increase of 5 
per cent for four years — an annual increase. 

Mr. Holder. That would be 20 per cent on $5,000l That would 
be $1,000, or an increase to $6,000 in four years. 

Mr. Maker. If he were receiving $10,000 he would still be eligible 
under this act. Don't you believe in placing a limit on it? 

Mr. Holder. I doubt very much whether an official would be 
called an employee. 

Mr. Nolan. Let us get this right. The $5,000, $6,000, $8,000, and 
$10,000 positions in the Government are very few in ?iumber. That 
would not amount to much. They are mostly appointive positions, 
and are not included in this joaeasure. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Is it not your opinion that this i^pplies to th^ 
classified civil service? Why not maKe it read so that certain classic- 
fied employees will be promoted automatically year by year? 
♦Mr. Holder. Apply it to some employees, but not to all? 

Mr. Van Dyke. I was under the impression that this bill did not 
take in classified civil service employees. C^ift you tell, me about 
that? 
1 Mr. Nolan. That was one of the provisions that J had to strifee 

out of this bill in order to get it before an active consopiittee. 

Mr. Holder. I do not presume that this bill is perfect of that it is 
^ complete. It only contains the good germ, and it is left to you 

gentlemen to develop and perfect it. You have the bedrock f ound^si*- 
tion. It remains now for you, in your judgment and wisdoui, to 
3 build this up so as to perfect the fundamentals, and to ^lake it clear 

^ and comprehensive, and deal out justice to those low-waged em- 

ployees of the public who really are deserving of it. 
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Mr. Denison. I do not think there is any doubt but what a great 
many employees receive ridiculously low wages. I only want to se^ 
you go at it in the right way. 

Mr. Holder. Yes. 

Mr. Maher. Your opinion is the committee will do that ? 

Mr. Holder.. Yes. 

Mr. Maher. I think you are right. 

Mr. Holder. I think they will find more joy in making this bill 
perfect than any other congressional work they have yet engaged in. 

Mr. Maher. We will hear from Mr. Moyer, of New York, repre- 
senting the laborers in the customs service. 

Estimated Minimum Cost of Babe Existence for Husband, Wife, and Theee 

Children for a Year of 365 Days. 

[By Arthur E. Holder.] 

3 meals per day for 5 persons at 5 cents per meal each, equals 75 

cents per day ; for 365 days $273. 75 

Rent : 

House or rooms, at $20 per month 240. 00 

Water : 

50 cents per month 6. 00 

Clothes : 

2 suits for husband (no overcoat), at $15 each 30.00 

3 suits of underclothes, at $1 per suit 3. 00 

• 1 suit for wife, with cloak ' 25. 00 

S suits of underclothes, at $1 per suit 3. 00 

Clothes for 3 children, at $10 each 30. 00 

Underclothes for children, stockings, etc 9. 00 

2 pairs shoes for husband, 2 pairs for wife, at $2.50 per pair 10. 00 

2 pairs each for 3 children, at $2 per pair 12. 00 

Repairs for shoes for year (no rubbers) 3.00 

Heat and light : 

Gas for light and cooking, at $2 per month 24. 00 

Coal, 7 tons, at $7 per ton 49. 00 

Household needs: 

Soap for laundry and bathing, 10 cents per week 5. 20 

Matches, firewood, replacing broken crockery ware, cooking utensils, 

etc., per year ^ 10. 00 

New bedding, table cloths, matting, rugs, other floor covering, and 

replacing broken or worn-out furniture, per year 20. 00 

Towels, window shades, other minor but essential articles for 

household and family wear, such as hats, caps, wraps, umbrellas, 

etc., classed as miscellaneous 15. 00 

Total cost of bare existence for family during year 767. 95 

It tvUl be noticed that no entry has been made for the following expenses, 
Avhich are usually necessary r 

Street cars ^-. , , None. 

Tobacco . L. ^ None. 

Whisky ^ , ^ ^, None. 

Other stimulants - . ^ 1 None. 

Candy ; None. 

School books and other school needs None. 

Church expense . None. 

Newspapers, magazines, etc i None. 

Theaters, movies, excursions, social or church parties None. 

Insurance, lodge dues, trade unions None. 

l»ostage and stationery for correspondence None. 

Cost of births j None. 

Cost of deaths None. 

Cost of sickness, medicine None. 

Cost of accidents, or lawsuits ^ None. 

37609—16 2 
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Families who are shackled by the iron laws of economic necessity on an 
income of $720 per year can indulge in no extravagance, not even the necessary 
luxuries above enumerated. Their lives are circumscribed within the limits of 
a bare existence for which there is no hope, no promise, no future. 



Food: 

Copy of Letter Sent to Each Member of Ck)NGREss. 

Pacific Building, 
San FranciscOf Cal., March 6, 1916. 

Hon. , M. C, 

WorShingtony D. C, 

Dear Sir: I am addressing this letter to you at this time for the purpose of 
asking your attention and such consideration as you feel able to accord to the 
deplorable situation of a number of the lower paid employees of the Govern- 
ment. I especially refer to those who are under the Treasury Department in 
what is known as the " custodian service." 

Referring to page 827 of the Estimates of Appropriations for 1917, it will be 
seen that the department requests authority for an appropriation for 638 firemen 
laborers at $55 per month and 28 of the same class at $50 per month. A little 
lower down are the items, 102 elevator conductors at $60 per month, 66 at $55 
per month, and 56 at $50 per month. On page 828 will be seen the items, 438 
laborers at $55 per month, 1,321 laborers at $50 per month, 147 laborers at $45 
per month, 130 charwomen at about $27 per month, and 761 charwomen at $25 
per month. The foregoing is the situation regarding which I wish to trespass 
upon your time for a moment to discuss. 

Many of the foregoing employees under the Treasury Department are em- 
ployed in the custodian service in postdffices in the United States, and working 
in the post-office buildings are placed by the side of other employees of the 
United States under the Post Office Department, who are also laborers and doing 
a similar character of work for the same employer under practically the same 
conditions, with the same living expenses to meet, who receive $70 per month. 

The House of Representatives, in its wisdom, at the present session, has 
abolished the $60 per month grade for post-office laborers and created the $70- 
per-month grade for 1,800 laborers in tlie Post Office Department. Can there 
be any equitable or logical argument or reason advanced why one laborer w^ork- 
ing in a post-office building of the United States or other public building, doing 
work which the Government itself characterizes as laborer's work, should re- 
ceive $50 per month or $55 per month and another laborer in the same building, 
doing the same character of work, essentially living under the same conditions, 
should receive $70 per month? They are all employed by the Government of 
the United States, and can there be any justification for such, what I must re- 
luctantly term discrimination? 

In addition to the foregoing, permit me to present for your attention a re- 
markable incident which occurred in the year 1915 during the month of May, 
when the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Byron R. Newton, under 
date of April 29, 1915, directed that all of the employees in the custodian class 
whom he designated " operating force for public buildings " were suspended 
for eight days without any pay because he stated that Congress failed to make 
the necessary appropriation. Just stop to think of it for a moment. A man 
receiving $50 per month trying to support a family and live In a manner which 
win permit him to enjoy the esteem of his fellow officers receiving $50 per 
month Is arbitrarily deprived of work for eight days because the great Gov- 
ernment of the United States has not enough money to pay him. And not alone 
that, at the very selfsame time, when this order went Into effect or shortly 
thereafter, the same United States, operating through another branch of r its 
executive department. Installed in the city of San Francisco In the new cus- 
toms building, a number of handsome bronze standard chandeliers or electric 
lamps. These were of a highly ornamental character and entirely In keeping 
with the building which they adorned. It is reporteQ that they cost $1,000 
each, making it, if my recollection serves me right, $6,000 for that particular 
item, and in that same building three sets of magnificent bronze doors, also 
entirely in keeping with the character of the building. These cost. It Is said, 
about $8,000 each. Imagine for a moment the feeling of a humble servant of 
the public who had to pass by those magnificent lamps through those ornamental 
and artistic brass doors, and then not be able to get enough pay to support 
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himself and his family and in addition have a portion of that deducted because 
through another branch of the same Government he was not permitted to be 
employed full time. At this point I beg to submit for your further informa- 
tion a little statement of how some of these employees live and what they do 
with the money they receive. 

Mr. A. is a fireman in the United States postofflce in San Francisco; he has 
a wife and two children and receives $2.25 per day. His fixed charges per 
month are: 

Rent $18 

Groc^tes 26 

Meat 8 

Light and heat 5 

Car fare 3 

Vegetables and fruit 3 

Total 63 

Leaving $4.50 per month for clothing, medicine, insurance, education, and en- 
tertainment. 

Mr. B. is an employee of the United States custodian service in San Fran- 
cisco; he has a wife and three children and receives $55 per month. He 
makes the following statement of a portion of his fixed expenses per month : 

Rent $20. 00 

Car fare for self 2.70 

(;-ar fare for children to school 2. 50 

Light and heat 7. 00 

Total - 32. 50 

Leaving $21.80 for food, clothing, medicine, insurance, education, and enter- 
tainment for five persons. 

Mr. C. is an employee in the United States custodian service in San Francisco ; 
he has a wife and three children and receives $55 per month. He makes the 
following statement of monthly expenses: 

Rent $12. 50 

Light and heat 3. 00 

Newspaper . 75 

Groceries, meat, and vegetables 30. 00 

Car fare, self and children 7. 75 

Total 54. 00 

Leaving $1 per month for clothing, medicine, insurance, education, and enter- 
tainment for five persons. 

I have cited three instances which seem to me typical and fairly representa- 
tive of the class. 

In addition to the foregoing I was advised last year while discussing this 
matter In Mr. Newton's oflice in Washington that the conditions that I recite 
here are even worse In the city of New York In the same branch of the service — 
that Is, the custodian service or operating force for public buildings. I was 
told that one of Mr. Fitzgerald's constituents In Brooklyn, a clergyman, made 
the statement that a social worker In the city of Brooklyn seeking Information 
as to children going to school or the causes of the nonattendance, found at one 
place two children who shoxild have been in school. Upon inquiring the reason 
why these children were not In school, this worker \^s told by the children's 
mother that she did" not have sufficient warm clothing to send them out. It being 
In the wintertime. The worker made further Inquiry and was asttounded to 
ascertain that the fattier of these children was employed in the custodian serv- 
ice of the United States and worked there for $50 per month, which he found 
was Impossible to properly clothe his children with. 

When the situation referred to above about the furloughing of men In the 
custodian service last May was brought to my attention, I asked the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council to make a strong protest, which was done. In reply to the 
telegram sent by that organization to Mr. Newton, he made this statement: 

" Deeply regret necessity for furloughing custodian employees, but failure 
of Congress to appropriate sufficient funds for pay roll compels department to 
take this action." 
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So that you will see that the Treasury Department squarely puts the mat- 
ter to Congress for a sufficient appropriation being made to employ these men 
on full time. There can be no question about the necessity of the employment 
for the reason that the buildings must operate on full time. 

While I am aware that I am discussing a question concerning employees of 
the Government situated in different parts of the United States, and that 
perhaps the pay given is not as inadequate in some places as in others for the 
reason that the cost of living in some of the smaller cities is not so great as 
it is in the larger cities, I beg to submit, as you doubtless are well aware, in 
the city of San Francisco the lowest wage paid by the municipality to any 
employee is $3 per day, and the scale of wages for the industrial occupations 
outside of the municipality is in proportion so that those employees of the 
Government in this city are at a double disadvantage because they have to 
live in a community where the general standard of living is based upon a wage 
scale much higher than that which they receive, and furthermore, these rates 
of pay now in force, I am informed, have been practically unchanged for the 
past 25 or 30 years, and it is not necessary for me to call to your attention 
the mass of evidence before Congress and elsewhere showing the enormous 
Increased cost of living for that period. 

In view of this situation and on behalf of the Federation of Federal Civil 
Service Employees, I most earnestly request that you make such effort as you 
deem appropriate, either before the Appropriation Committee or on the floor 
of Congress, to have the pay of the custodian laborers raised to the same level 
as that of the post office laborer. I need not say to you that this was accom- 
plished on the floor of the House when the Post Office bill was under consid- 
eration by a very simple expedient, and that was to fail to appropriate for 
any laborers at $60 per month and authorize the department to employ not 
to exceed a certain number at $70 per month. If that same procedure can 
be carried out in the present instance, I judge from the discussion that there 
took place on February 19 that such an amendment would come within the 
Holman rule and not subject to a point of order. 

I also beg at this time to ask your consideration of the scale of wage to 
elevator operators. I notice in the estimates that, as I stated in the first part 
of this letter, a number were estimated for a $60 per month and less. Now, 
then, it is unnecessary to state that an elevator conductor occupies a position 
which requires alertness, good appearance, intelligence, and a vast amount of 
patience. 

He has no opportunity for promotion and he performs a necessary and im- 
portant function in the operation of a modern building. There can be no 
distinction as to the character of his performance of service, for he is either 
a good operator or an incompetent operator, and it is assumed that incompetent 
operators are not retained, and that only the competent ones are employed. 
Upon this assumption, it would seem that like service merits like compensa- 
tion. I am advised, for example, that the elevator conductors in the Capitol 
receive about $100 per month. I know of two in San Francisco, who have 
been operating the same elevator for a period of about seven years at $60 
per month, and I submit that the elevator conductor in San Francisco renders 
to the United States precisely as important and as satisfactory service as does 
the elevator conductor in the Capitol building. I don't say this to the dis- 
paragement of that operator, and I am glad that he receives the pay which 
he does, as I think he deserves it, but I submit that these two that I happen 
to know personally, and many others whom I have observed in many parts 
of the United States, are equally entitled to sufficient pay for them to main- 
tain themselves and their families in comfort. I say nothing of luxuries or 
extravagances*' Both of those men, working for the Government of- the United 
States, have the moral right to demajid that the Government of the United 
States pay them feufiiciently for their- time and labor that they may support 
themselves decently and give to their children proper home comforts and an 
education. 

While not strictly germane to the subject of this letter and general in char- 
acter, perhaps it may not be inopportune at this place to call your attention 
to the whole estimate for this particular branch of the service, beginning at 
page 826 and ending at page 828, inclusive. The point I have in mind is: 
Would it not be simpler, more businesslike, and much more economical to 
group all of the employees covered in these two pages under some simple and 
sensible classification? For instance, I find janitors at $75, $70, $65, and on 
down to $45 a month; and also janitor firemen, janitor watchmen, janitor 
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laborers, and janitor engineers; then come watchmen, watchmen firemen, and 
engineer janitors, and so on through the whole list there are a gi'eat number 
of distinctions in the title without and substantial difference in the occupation. 

I am aware of the fact that this appropriation is built up originally by the 
individual units of the buildings to be cared for. When a new building is 
put into operation the custodian sends in an estimate of what he needs, and 
that is added from time to time to the appropriation and to the classification, 
but would it not be more systematic, equally effective, and certainly more 
economical to abolish this multitude of distinctions and meaningless designa- 
tions and have the appropriation read, for example, 2,000 laborers or operators 
or whatever particular name might be selected, at $60 per month, and let that 
include everyone who receives $60 per month. In this particular case, these 
men do essentially the same character of work. A janitor in New York, clean- 
ing a public building, is no different from a marble polii^Jier in St. Louis or a 
laborer in San Francisco doing the same work, so that it seems to me a perti- 
nent suggestion that this whole appropriation be reclassified in some simple, 
effective manner, and, if Congress wishes to make a distinction because of long 
and faithful service, that can be done by the simple method of using the 
designation laborer, first class ; laborer, second class, etc. ; elevator conductor, 
first class; elevator conductor, second class, etc. 

It seems to me that there can be no reasonable justification for the many 
positions estimated for when there is no substantial difference in the charac- 
ter of the occupation. 

I do not mean that this comment about the classification should apply to the 
skilled occupations, such as custodians and engineers, where a recognized me- 
chanical status is intended to be maintained, but I do hold that janitors, janitor 
laborers, fireman laborers, watchman laborers, laborers, and helpers, and all 
that multitude of names mean nothing and could be dispensed with in a dignified 
and economical manner. 

No doubt much more can be said along this line, but I believe that you will 
agree that it is not necessary, for you are doubtless more conversant with the 
mass of evidence supporting the efforts of this organization than I am, and it 
is not for the purpose of argument but for the purpose of asking specific action 
that this communication is written. 
Yours, very truly, 

F. H. AiNSWORTH, 

President Federal Civil Service Employees , Port of San Francis90. 



Copy of Letteb Sent to Each Member of Congress. 

Washington, D. C, October 5, 1915. 
Gentlemen : We take pleasure in submitting herewith for your information 
a copy of a resolution which w^as unanimously adopted at the last meeting of 
Federal Labor Union No. 14596, American Federation of Labor, and they 
earnestly request that a 40 per cent increase of salary be granted, and that 
your honorable body give it the consideration which it unquestionably merits, 
and, if it meets with their approval, that they will take such steps as will 
insure its publicity, in order that the object of the resolutions may be obtained. 
Assuring you that the request, if concurred in, will insure a higher standard 
of efficiency among the membership of local 14596, which will necessarily 
redound to the credit of the public schools of the District of Columbia. 
Very respectfully, 

W. P. Cannon, 
Recording Secretary Federal Labor Union No. 14596, WasJiington, D. C. 



Rebolutions Adopted by Federal Labor Union 14596, Janitors and Custodi- 
ans, August 3, 1915. 

Whereas Federal Labor Union No. 14596, American Federation of Labor, com- 
posed of engineers, assistant engineers, firemen, janitors, custodians, laborers, 
and caretakers of the public schools of the District of Columbia ; and 

Whereas Federal Labor Union No. 14596 are now being compensated on a scale 
of wages far below that of cities of the same population (the scale of Wash- 
ington ranging from $72 annually to $900 annually, while that of the average 
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city of the same population elsewhere being, for the same work, $740 to $2,500 
annually) ; and 

Whereas the cost of living in Washington is probably only exceeded by a like 
cost in the city of New York ; and 

Whereas members of Federal Labor Union No. 14596 work daily from 10 to 12 
hours a day, and through the winter months from 14 to 16 hours; and 

Whereas Federal Labor Union No. 14596, owing to the nature of their work, 
must be men of good reputation, good habits, and of good character, and must 
be men in whom confidence can be placed, as an enormout amount of public 
property is directly under their supervision and protection ; and 

Whereas Federal Labor Union No. 14596 has been making an honest effort for 
a number of years to secure increases of salary which, based upon the above 
facts, is a just request which should meet with favorable consideration ; and 

Whereas unlike any other, class of District or Federal employees in. the District, 
of Columbia, Federal I^abor Union No. 14596 are not granted any sick leave 
and but two weeks annual leave with the requirement that such annual shall 
be taken between July 1 and September 1 : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Federal Labor Union No. 14596, American Federation of Labor, 
go on record as approving a request for a 40 per cent increase in salary, and 
further that this resolution be presented to the superintendent of schools and 
the board of education with the request that they lend their assistance toward 
correcting the condition of their employees ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be presented to other trade-unions 
of the District of Columbia, the Board of Commissioners of the District, to the 
chamber of commerce, the board of trade, the citizens' associations throughout 
the city, and the District Committees of both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

Very respectfully, 

[SEAL.] W. P. Cannon, 

Recording Secretary, 

Comparison of salaries of the janitors of the District of Columbia schools and 

those of other cities. 



City. 



8-room buildings or equivalent: 

Washington, D. C 

Taooma, Wash 

Richmond, Va 

Denver, Colo 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Seattle, Wash 

San Francisco, Cal 

San Antonio, Tex 

St. Joseph, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

Concord, N. H 

Providence, R.I 

Kansas City, Kans 

Fall River, Mass 

New York City, N . Y 

Bridgeport, Conn , 

Springfield, Mass 

Yonkers, N . Y - - - - - 

Columbus, Ohio 

Waterbury. Conn 

Harrisburg. Pa 

Rochester, N. Y 

Omaha, Nebr 

Philadelphia, Pa - 

Los Angeles, Cal 

Chicago, 111 

Detroit, Mich ' 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa 

Somerville. Mass 

Camden, N.J 

Newark, N.J 

Boston, Mass 

Larger schools increased proportionately. 



School, 
census. 



1, 



56,563 
16,836 
22,459 
38,416 
80,872 
35,527 
75,852 
15,398 
13,322 
29,000 
2,900 
29,385 
15, 708 
16,355 

485, 706 
17,885 
18,696 
15,534 
22,630 
23, 412 
11,778 
29,722 
22, 295 

195,075 
87, 199 

332,248 
77,624 
12,283 
13,205 
15,035 
67,508 

190,222 



Salary 

per 
month. 



$50.00 

70.00 

65.00 

75.00 

104.40 

77.00 

75.00 

65.00 

60.00 

67.50 

55.00 

55.00 

65.00 

70-00 

123.50 

60.00 

80.00 

75.00 

63.00 

60.00 

60.00 

92.50 

78.00 

110.00 

108.00 

119.00 

86.50 

65.00 

65.00 

70.00 

104,00 

100.00 



Per cent 

above 

District 

of Colum 

bla 

salary. 



40.00 

30.00 

50.00 

109.00 

54.00 

50.00 

30.00 

20.00 

35.00 

10.00 

10.00 

30.00 

40.00 

146.00 

20.00 

60.00 

50.00 

22.00 

20.00 

20.00 

85.00 

56.00 

120.00 

116.00 

128.00 

75.00 

30.00 

30.00 

40.00 

108.00 

100.00 
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Comparison of salaries of the janitors of the District of Columbia schools and 

those of other ciWe«-— Continued. 



City. 



12-room buildings or equivalent: 

Washington, D. C 

Camden, N. J 

, 14- room buildings or equivalent: 

Washington, D. C 

Camden, N. J. 

Hoboken. N. J , 

28^room buildings— h^ schools: 

Washington, D. C. 

Hoboken, N. J 

First assistant: 

Washington, D. C 

Hoboken, N. J 

Second assistant: 

Washington, D. C 

Hoboken, N.J 



School, 
census. 



56,563 
15,035 

56,563 
15.035 
19,750 

56,663 
19,750 

56,563 
19,750 

56,563 
19,750 



Salary 

per 
month. 



$60.00 
91.00 

70.00 
100.00 
150.00 

75.00 
200.00 

60.00 
100.00 

60.00 
75.00 



Percent 
above 
District 
of Colum- 
bia 
salary. 



51.00 



43.00 



166. 66 



66.66 
'25.06 



The average in 32 cities is 58 per cent greater than in Washington, D. O. 
Watchmen in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Washington, D. O. 

1. To preserve order and guard building. 

2. See that employees are kept in proper divisions and not to leave same 
without proper cause. 

3. Keep time of employees entering and leaving building. 

4. See that rooms are left in order. 

5. Inspect all locks (at some posts there are as many as 1,000 locks.) 

6. To guard plates locked on presses. 

7. Watch electric stoves to prevent waste. 

8. Guard stamps left in examining division that are not placed in vaults 
(these stamps are protected only by padlocks). 

9. Responsible for the sake-keeping of the Government's money previous to 
receiving number and seal that is not in vaults. 

10. See that hundreds of windows are kept locked. 

11. To see that no unnecessary lights are left burning. 

12. Required to report by clock system every 10 minutes from 8 p. m. to 
5.50 a. m. 

13. Required to inspect all packages leaving and entering into the building. 

14. Required to see that no one leaves the bureau building proper without 
proper cause, and that no visitors be permitted in building only at the desig- 
nated hours. 

STATEMENT OF MB. J. T. MOIB, OF NEW TOBK, EEPEESENTING 
THE LABOEEES, CLASSIFIED, UNCLASSIFIED, AND PEE DIEM 
MEN, CUSTOMS SEEVICE. 

Mr. Maker. Give the stenographer your name and whom you 
represent. 

Mr. MoiR. J. T. Moir, of New York, representing the laborers, 
classified, unclassified, and per diem men. 

Mr. Denison. I beg your pardon, but I did not understand that. 

Mr. MoiR. I represent the unclassified laborers, classified laborers, 
and per diem laborers. 

Mr. Denison. Does not that include all there are? 

Mr. MoiR. Yes; it includes all in the port of New York customs 
service. 
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The laborers in the customs service report for duty on the vari- 
ous piers and sugar refineries at 8 o'clock a. m. and continue until 
5 p. m. with one hour for lunch. The work of this class of em- 
ployees varies; some assist the United States weighers on the docks 
weighing importations of freight of all descriptions, from small 
boxes of macaroni, weighing about 20 to 25 pounds each, to steel 
castings and machinery weighing 3,000 pounds. That is the biggest 
weight that can be weighed by Government scales. Others assist 
in weighing tobacco, lemons, marble, wool, flour, nuts, tin plates, 
cheese, in fact everything that is imported, and as the United States 
weighers are supposed to weigh a certain amount of such freight for 
a day's work, the laborers are continually working. 

I am submitting to the committee a list of articles arriving at the 
Bush Docks, in Brooklyn. That is the largest dock combination we 
have in the port of New York — the Bush Docks, in South Brooklyn. 
At these docks there are between 20 and 30 ships coming in a week, 
employing between 50 and 75 laborers a day down at these various 
piers. These men have to go in there and work on the pier from 8 
o'clock in the morning until 12, when they stop with an hour for 
lunch. Then they go at it again at 1 o'clock and perform their 
duties until 5. 

Now, all these men receive for this is $2.50 per diem. The un- 
classified per annum men receive $840 per vear, or $2.33 a day; but 
the $2.50 per diem men only receive that while employed. It means 
if those men lose four hours a day they only receive $1.25 for the 
day's work. And they might hang around until 5 o'clock looking 
for work. They might report for work at 8 o'clock in the morning 
and not work for that day at all ; or they might hang around there 
until 11 or 12 o'clock in the day and go home and lose their car fare. 
Those men are sworn-in employees called " per diem " laborers by 
the Government. That is why I say the Nolan bill is a good bill 
for those laborers who receive $2.50 per diem while employed, and 
it will enable them to make a compensation and to go out and do a 
little more for the $3 than they can with the $2.50. 

Now, we have the unclassified per annum men who receive $840 
per year. Those men have to do various kinds of work, the same as 
the per diem men in weighing the merchandise coming into the port 
of New York. They receive $840. 

I will just read you an itemized bill for one month for a family 
of four children, a wife, and a husband. The salary paid this class 
is $840 per annum : 

Eent of four rooms in New York is $18; light (gas) is $1.40; car 
fare and a 10-cent lunch 

Mr. Maker. What do you mean; $1.40 a year or a month? 

Mr. MoiR. A month. This is a month's expenses. 

Mr. Nolan. Are you reading that from a statement ? 

Mr. MoiR. From a statement. 

Mr. Nolan. Then you can turn that over to the stenographer for 
the record, can't you? 

Mr. MoiR. Yes, sir. Car fare and a 10-cent lunch is $4.80. Now, 
we can not afford to buy a ton of coal with the $840 a year, or $70 
a month. You must remember that to buy a ton of coal in New York 
it costs $7.25. We can not afford to buy a ton of coal out of $70 a 
month and have the other expenses, and we pay 40 cents a bag, and 
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we use nine bags a month, which makes a ton of coal to us $9. You 
can not buy coal in New York for less than $7.25 a ton, and to buy 
it by the bag, the way the poor laborer in the port of New York 
has to buy it, he has to paj^ 40 to 45 cents a hundred, and we use 
900 pounds a month — it varies — and makes a ton of coal cost $9 at 
the end of the month. 

Mr. Denison. Nine hundred pounds does not make a ton. 

Mr. MoiR. Two thousand pounds; but he uses nine bags at 40 
cents a bag, and he uses nine bags a month. Then, for meat, not 
served every day, $12 ; groceries and green vegetables, $24 ; life and 
fire insurance $4.89. The total is $68.89. That leaves a balance of 
$1.31 to buy clothes, shoes, hats, and wearing material of all kinds; 
pay doctors' and other bills. 

Mr. Maher. It has been stated that the men in the department 
that you represent dress very well? 

Mr. MoiR. They must dress well. 

Mr. Maher. Will you state how that is? 

Mr. MoiR. The way they dress in New York — ^in some branches, 
of course, we have to wear a collar and tie in performing our duties ; 
and some of the laborers, to tell you the truth,^ work alongside of the 
men who receive $1,400 for the same kind of work, and we must show 
up just the same as they do. For instance, take myself. I am called 
a classified laborer. I have men working right alongside of me that 
get $1,400 a year and, practically saying, they do less work than I do. 

Now, my traveling expenses in a month amount to $13.25 — ^my 
traveling expenses alone. I must lay that money out for a whole 
month before I receive it back from the Government. For the month 
of March I will lay out $13.25 for traveling expenses, and I will re- 
ceive it back on the 6th day of May. The way I have to do that, I 
take that check I receive from the Government and cash it and put 
away each day the amount for the following month. And that is the 
way we have to live in New York on the $840 per annum basis. 

There are other men in the Government service who do not have 
quite as much expense as the classified men. They receive the same, 
$840 per annum. Their duties are what we call the Government 
" tallymen." They start to work at 7 o'clock in the morning, knock 
oflf at 12 for an hour for dinner, go back at 1 again, and work until 6. 
That is 10 hours a day ; and, according to the laws and Constitution 
of the United States, no laborer is supposed to work over eight hours 
a day, but still these men work two hours over every day and receive 
no compensation for the same. And if these men are not on the 
dock to verify the count of this different merchandise that is coming 
in the Government would not collect 1 cent of duty, because there 
would be nobody there to be responsible for what is going off those 
docks if those men were not there to keep an account and turn it in 
to the customs inspector at the end of the day's work, showing such 
and such stuff was delivered. And w^hile those men receive the small 
salary of $840, sometimes w^orking right alongside of them are men 
who do not do the same work as they do receiving $6 a day for every 
day in the year, Sundays included. 

Mr. Denison. What are they called? 

Mr. MoiR. Customs inspectors. 

Mr. Denison. You do not think the inspectors and laborers ought 
to have the same pay, do you ? 
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Mr. MoiR. I do not say that. 

Mr. Denison. What is the point you are making? 

Mr. MoiR. I say this man who is working for the Government 
doing practically the same work should be paid for the work he per- 
forms, and that these tallymen performing the work the way they 
have to do it should be paid accordingly. 

I have another little statement here. Right below this $840 work- 
ing man is one who received $600 a year as a laborer. This man has 
a family of five, two adults and three children. These are true state- 
ments. Rent of three room in a rear house, $12 a month; lighting 
(lamps and oil) — he can not afford to burn gas — costs 90 cents a 
month; lunches at 10 cents a day, $2.80; coal at 10 cents a pail, 32 
pails a month, $3.20 ; meat, not served every day, $10 ; groceries and 
green vegetables, $21 ; life insurance, $3. Is ow, this laborer received 
$55 a month and spends a total of $52.90. He has a total of $2.10 
left for doctors and other expenses. 

Mr. Maher. Now, Mr. Moir, can you state how this bill would 
affect the charwomen ? 

Mr. Nolan. Just before you pass to that, Mr. Chairman : Are you 
reading that from a pamphlet? 

Mr. MoiR. Yes. 

Mr. Nolan. I presume it is a public document ? 

Mr. Moir. It is a public document ; yes, sir. It is a hearing before 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. Nolan. Those statements were made before a committee of 
Congress? 

]VC Moir. Before a committee of Congress, and I will give you this 

(The portion of the hearing referred to is as follows:) 

Mr. KiTCHiN. How many guards have you? 

Mr. MoiB. Three hundred and two. 

Mr. Rainey. They perform poUce duty? 

Mr. Moir. They protect the revenue In the port of New York on the different 
piers. 

Mr. MooRE. Would they be apt to stop smuggling? 

Mr. Moir. They would. 

Mr. Moore. For instance, in case a sailor brought off something? 

Mr. Mom. They have protected the revenue very well during the past three or 
four years since they have been organized. They carry a revolver and club, if 
so desired. 

Mr. Moore. Do you recall any recent case where they have stopped the carry- 
ing of anything off ship? 

Mr. Moir. Yes, sir; I can show where one guard alone caught over $10,000 
worth of jewelry on the Hamburg-American Line. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Moir, are you married? 

Mr. Moir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. How large a family have you? 

Mr. Moir. I have four children. 

Mr. Moore. Where do you live? 

Mr. Moik. In New York. 

Mr. Moore. You live in New York City? 

Mr. Mont. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Where do you live in New York City? 

Mr. Moir. In Greenwich village, the old ninth ward. 

Mr. Moore. Do you keep house? 

Mr. Moir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Do you live in a detached house, a house by itself? 

Mr. Moir. No, sir ; in a tenement house. There are four families in the house. 

Mr. Moore. How many rooms have you? 

Mr. Moir. I have four rooms. 
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Mr. Moore. You and your wife and four children live in those rooms? 

Mr. MoiR. My wife and four children and myself. 

Mr. Moore. You do not employ any servants, do you? 

Mr. MoiR. No, sir. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. How much rent do you have to pay? 

Mr. MoiR. I will just give you my expenses for one month. 

Mr. Moore. You mean your personal expenses? 

Mr. Moir. I will make a sworn statement to it. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Is that a fair average of what it costs you during each of the 
12 months? 

Mr. Moir. I have a statement of actual expenses for one month, which is a fair 
average. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. What month does it cover? 

Mr. Moir. I am taking the month of March just past : Rent for four rooms, 
$18; light, $1.40 

Mr. Moore (interposing). That is more than you get a week? 

Mr. Moir. That is 50 cents more than I get a week. Light, $1.40; care fare 
and 10-cent lunch, $4.80. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. What do you get for a 10-cent lunch? 

Mr. Moir. That is a cup of coffee and a sandwich, or a cup of coffee, a sand- 
wich, and a piece of pie can be had in New York sometimes for 13 cents. 

Mr. Moore. Is that about all you get? 

Mr. Moir. That is about all we get, unless when we want to take a few sand- 
wiches along and go in and buy a cup of coffee, which will cost you the same 
anyhow. That is for car fare that we practically have to spend. I can walk to 
the customhouse in about half an hour. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. How much care fare do you spend during the month? 

Mr. Moir. I have $2.40 car fare and $2.40 lunch money. Coal at 40 cents per 
bag, and 9 bags a month, including wood, is $3.60. The reason this coal bill is so 
very high is I could get a ton of coal for $6.50 if I could afford to lay that $6.50 
down at one time for the ton of coal. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. How much do you have to pay a ton in the way you do buy it? 

Mr. Moir. In these bags, 35 cents a hundred. 

Mr. Moore. Where do you keep your coal? 

Mr. Moir. Upstairs. 

Mr. Moore. You have no cellar? 

Mr. Moir. Yes ; but it is away downstairs, five flights. 

Mr. Moore. You have a stove? 

Mr. Moir. We have a stove. 

Mr. Moore. So that you make your own fire? 

Mr. Moir. W^e make our own fire. 

Mr. Moore. Do you keep your coal in the same room? 

Mr. Moir. We have ft little closet off the kitchen in which we keep the coal 
and wood. 

Mr. Moore. Doesn't it have to be carried upstairs? 

Mr. Moir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. You have to pay for that don't you? 

Mr. Moir. We pay 3 cents a bag for carrying the coal upstairs. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. How long does that amount of coal last you? 

Mr. Moir. Nine hundred pounds of coal is consumed in a month, 1,800 pounds 
in two months. There is pretty near $9 a ton for coal after I get done with it, 
where if I could afford to lay down the money for three tons of coal I could get 
it at $6.25 a ton. 

Mr. Moore. Does one stove do all the heating? 

Mr. Moir. One stove does all the cooking. 

Mr. Moore. And all the heating? 

Mr. Moir. And the heating. 

Mr. Moore. For the living and the bed rooms? 

Mr. Moir. Yes, sir. Meat, not served every day, is $32 a month; that is 
practically where we have got to take Sunday's meat and make it do for Monday 
and probably make it do for Tuesday to get along and make both ends meet. 
Groceries and green vegetables, $24 a month. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. A week? 

Mr. MoiR. A month. For life insurance and fire insurance, an average of 
$4.89; that is, carrying an assessment on myself and the four children and my 
wife, 10 cents a month, and about 15 cents for fire insurance. 
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Mr. FoRDNEY. How much life Insurance, total, do you have on your family? 

Mr. MoiR. I have $25 on four children and $250 on my wife, and if am taken 
away I have $3,000 on my life, an assessment of $2.49, which is paid bv me 
acting as officer twice a month. I do not pay that $2.49 ; all I pay is $1.25 dues. 

Mr. FoBDNEY. Do I understand you have $3,000 on your own life? 

Mr. MoiR. On my own life. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. And how much on the children? 

Mr. MoiR. And $25 on the children. That $3,000 on my own life is practically 
carried for nothing. I work for that, with services two nights a month. 

Mr. Kitchen. You pay for that with your services? 

Mr. MoiB. I pay for that with my services. And at the end of the month I 
have left $1.31 for clothes and shoes and doctors' bills in case I have any sick- 
ness, but I have been blessed and have had no doctors. I have been in the 
service 13 years, and I only 

Mr. FoRDNEY (Interposing). According to that you are blessed with no shoes. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MoiR. You can see what a man has out of $70 a month is $1.31 left. 

Mr. MooRE. Do your children go to school? 

Mr. MoiR. Three go to school and one is home. 

Mr. Moore. You have to provide clothing for them? 

Mr. MoiR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Do you get any amusements? 

Mr. MoiR. I get no amusements unless they are free. 

Mr. Moore. How about the children? 

Mr. Moir. The same as myself — none unless they are free. 

Mr. Collier. You have only $1.31 to buy clothing and shoes? 

Mr. MoiB. Only $1.31 to buy clothing and shoes and everything else wlien 
you come to figure it all up. I might live for a little less in February ; we do 
not get any shorter pay that month than for March. 

Mr. Fordney. In other words, in order to buy clothing you have got to 
economize on the food that you eat? 

Mr. Moir. In order to buy clothing — I will just tell you the truth — I have to 
go out and buy a suit of clothes which would cost on the average a man who had 
the money in cash $12 but which would cost me about $21. I would have to get 
it on the installment phin and pay a dollar a month. 

Mr. KiTCTJiN. Is that the way most of theK<e men in the same kind of em- 
ployment you are engaged buy their wearing apparel? 

Mr. Moir. That is the way they buy their wearing apparel. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. Would you say that most of the guards and most of the labor- 
ers there buy their clothes on the installment plan that way? 

Mr. Moir. I do. That is the reason that the uniforms practically cost them 
$45 a year. Of course they get an $18 uniform and then pay $21 to $22 for it. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. I mean those now who do not buy uniforms — the laborers. 

Mr. Moir. They have got to pay the same thing. 

Mr. Kitchen. Do you mean to say that the employees there have to generally 
buy their outward wearing apparel on the installment plan? 

Mr. Moir. On the installment plan ; they have no other way of doing it. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. And pay a great deal more than if they had the money? 

Mr. Moir. Practically pay much more than others. We have men in the 
employ of the customhouse running elevators who only receive $720, who have 
to buy two uniforms and two hats ; and we have men in the employ there who 
receive $650 a year, and they do not have to buy uniforms, but the class of 
work they have to do is something terrible ; it is not fit for a human being to do. 
They have to handle all the immigrants coming into the port of New York, and 
you know what the immigrant is in the port of New York. These men are de- 
tailed down at Ellis Island. Here is a man who gives me a signed statement : 
Rent for three rear rooms in a house, $12; lighting (lamps and oil) — ^he uses 
oil and lamps — $0.90; lunch, 10 cents a day, $2.80; coal, at 10 cents a pail, 32 
pails, $3.20; meat, not served every day, $10; groceries and green vegetables, 
$21 ; life insurance, $3 ; which he carries on three little children and his wife. 
That totals $52.90 and he receives $55 a month. 

Mr. Fordney. Mr. Chairman would you take a recess at the conclusion of 
this gentleman's remarks? I want to go but I am willing to come back. 

Mr. KiTCHiN. We have about 10 minutes yet. 

Mr. Fordney. I will stay of course if you want to call others. 

Mr. Moir. I will submit this whole thing just the way it stands. 
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Mr. MoiR (continuing). In regard to the charwomen, I could state 
it very well. There is not a branch of the customs service of the 
port of New York that I could not go into the details of. 

Mr. Maher. Some will say this is a very radical increase for the 
charwomen. Can you make a statement in justification of this in- 
crease ? 

Mr. MoiR. For the charwomen? 

Mr. Denison. What 'are the charwomen? 

Mr. MoiR. The charwoman is the woman who has to get down on 
her bended knees at 5 o'clock in the morning and work up to 9 and 
10 o'clock scrubbing up the offices and the floors of the customhouse 
in New York. 

Mr. Van Dyke. As a matter of fact, the charwomen only work five 
hours a day ; is that right ? 

Mr. MoiR. They only work five hours a day, but their five hours is 
equal to the eight hours, because they can not stop. They have to 
have those offices ready for their superior officers to go in and take 
their seats at 9 o'clock. 

Mr. Van Dyke. It is your understanding this bill applies on a 
scale of an eight-hour day, is it not? 
. Mr. MoiR. No ; not to refer to charwomen. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You are asking for $90 a month for charwomen, at 
five hours a day? 

Mr. MoiR. It don't read in that bill that they should get $90 a 
month. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Yes, it does. 

Mr. MoiR. A 20 per cent increase. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That is practically $1,080 per annum and this 
language is $3 a dav. Your intention in drawing this bill was to 
apply it on a scale ox an eight-hour day, was it not? 

Mr. Nolan. Yes. In your opinion, working five hours a day, they 
would be practically in the same position as the laborers on the docks, 
who receive $2.50 a day and only work part time? 

Mr. MoiR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. And this bill, if enacted into law, even on an eight- 
hour basis, would give the charwomen 37^ cents an hour, which 
would be a substantial increase over their present rate, would it not? 

Mr. MoiR. It would. But if w« give them $1,080, I would say to 
give it to them. I can state right here that a charwoman whom I 
know in the port of New York has eight little children to take care 
of. Her husband has gone beyond. And she has to come down to 
the customs service 325 days a year and take care of those little 
children, and her good superior lets her get away at half-past 8 
o'clock so that she can send her children to school. 

Mr. Nolan. The fact of the matter is the administrative officials 
of the various departments could so arrange the work of the depart- 
ments as to put them on an eight-hour day if they were so inclined. 

Mr. MoiR. Certainly. 

Mr. Nolan* And then they would become entitled to all the benefits 
of this bill? 

Mr. MoiR. Yes. 

Mr. Denison. All of those charwomen do not have eight children, 
do they? 
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Mr. MoiB. I do not think any of them have ever taken the posi- 
tion unless they had to. I do not know any of them who work who 
do not have to support themselves and a httle family. Most all of 
the charwomen in New York are married women, and the biggest 
part of them are widows and they all have families. If you were to 
stand down at South Ferry in the morning and see those poor women 
coming there at 5 or 6 o'clock those stormy mornings you would pity 
them. 

Mr. Nolan. Let me make a suggestion to Mr. Denison, that he can 
get a great deal of information along that line from the charwomen 
who clean up the Capitol and House Office Building. 

Mr. Denison. I am never over there at that time in the morning. 

Mr. Maker. I have been informed that we will hear from their 
representative later. 

Mr. MoiR. Yes; there is a representative here of the charwomen. 
He can state more than I can, because he is ri^ht in with them ; but I 
want to state right here that the charwomen in Washington — ^I was 
speaking to a couple of them up here — receive 75 cents a day, but 
since I have been in Washington I hear their hours have been 
changed, and that is one good point. 

Mr. Nolan. In regard to the laborers on the dock; some of them 
are paid by the year, are thev ? 

Mr. MoiR. Some are paid by the year. 

Mr. Nolan. But the men you referred to here, who went on the 
docks day in and day out, per diem men receiving $2.50 per day, have 
to take their chance on the number of hours they will get ? 

Mr. MoiR. Yes. 

Mr. Nolan. And I want to know what the longshoremen at the 
port of New York get who do similar work. 

Mr. MoiR. The longshoremen at the port of New York ? 

Mr. Nolan. Yes. 

Mr. MoiR. Fifty cents an hour. 

Mr. Nolan. Firty cents an hour ? 

Mr. MoiR. Yes ; for doing the same work. 

Mr. Nolan. And how about overtime? 

Mr. MoiR. For overtime they receive 60 cents an hour. 

Mr. Nolan. For the same work? 

Mr. MoiR. -For the same work? 

Mr. Nolan. And those men work on the Bush Docks as well as the 
other terminals in Brooklyn ? 

Mr. MoiR. Yes. And I can state that two Government employees 

do what four longshoremen do. 

Mr. Nolan. And if they worked a regular day of eight hours they 
would receive $4 for that, whereas the Government employee would 
recive $2.50 ? 

Mr. MoiR. The per diem men receive $2.50 and the per annum 
men $2.33. 

Mr. Nolan. And the man working for the private employers, 
under the same conditions as where the per diem men work by the 
hour, receive for eight hours $1.50 per day more? 

Mr. MoiR. They receive $1.50 per day more, and besides four long- 
shoremen only do the same work that two Government laborers do. 

Mr. Maker. And it is not necessary for these longshoremen to 
pass a civil service examination ? 
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Mr. MoiR, Noj and it is for the laborers; they must pass a civil- 
service examination for $2.50 per diem. 

Mr. Denison. I was going to ask you about that Mr. Moir. Those 
men jou have been talking ^out in New York who would be affected 
by this bill — are they civu-service employees? 

Mr. Moir. They are classed as civil-service men. 

Mr. Denison. They have to pass an examination before they get 
those jobs? 

Mr. Moir. They must pass examinations. 

Mr. Denison. Of course that does not apply to the charwomen 
you are talking about ? 

Mr. Moir. Ihe charwomen and all must pass an examination in 
New York. 

Mr. Van Dyke. There is a difference in the examination between 
the classified service and the unclassified service ? 

Mr. Moir. They all have to pass examinations. 

Mr. Denison. How many employees in the port of New York 
that you have been talking about would be affected by this bill ? 

Mr. Moir. In. the port of New York, how many men would be 
affected ? 

Mr. Denison. How many persons, men and women, would be 
affected by this bill? 

Mr. Moir. I will just take the laborers alone 

Mr. Denison. I thought you had been talking about the laborers. 

Mr. Moir. Yes ; the laborers. I won't take the charwomen, because 
the gentleman to follow me is going to speak about them. I will just 
take 700 men affected in the port of New York in the laboring class. 

Mr. Denison. I understood you to state, in answer to a question 
from Mr. Nolan, that the wages they received were considerable less 
than the wages paid to similar labor on the outside of the Govern- 
ment service. 

Mr. Moir. Away less. 

Mr. Denison. Why do they try to get those jobs under the Govern- 
ment, then? 

Mr. Moir. There is only one thing — ^I will just tell you what they 
call the Government laborers in New York, political longshoremen. 
Now, you know what a political longshorematn is ? 

Mr. Denison. No ; I do not know a thing about it. 

Mr. Moir. I will just tell you what a political longshoreman is. 
One time just after Eoosevelt was made President he put us under 
the civil service. Before that, to be put in the Government service 
in the port of New York you had to get a leader of a district to get 
you the appointment. To-day you do not have to do that, but you 
have to go down to the customhouse and p&ss an examination, and 
that is why those men seek the positions, because they get in easier 
than they could get in before. But, practically, if a man lalls out 
and gets out of .employment by the Government he goes down and 
says, I am going to push a truck, I am going to longshore ; there is 
more money in it. To-day we only have 165 per afinum employees 
in the port of New York doing work for the Government; all the 
rest are practically longshoremen, that they pick up and give $2.50 
per diem. 

Mr. Nolan. Is it not the idea of the man entering the Government 
service that he is going to get steady work and is going to be steadily 
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employed as long as his good behavior and health continues? Is 
not that the general idea of the man seeking a place now under the 
civil service? 

Mr. MoiR. Yes. 

Mr. Nolan. And after he has received the appointment he always 
expects the Government of the United States will do the right thing 
by him at some time in the future, and he is always living in hopes 
so far as the correcting of those evils is concerned ? 

Mr. MoiR. He goes in with that intention, but he don't receive it. 

Mr. Nolan. That is just the point I am trying to bring out; that 
that is the reason which prompts him to go into the Government 
service ? 

Mr. MoiR. That is the reason, yes; that prompts him to go into 
the Government service, and he don't like to get out, because he is 
always thinking that something good is going to come, but it dont 
come. 

Mr. Nolan. After he gets in he is disillusioned. 

Mr. NoiR. That is it. 

Mr. Denison. Do I understand you to say that you want to make 
the statement in the record here, Mr. Moir, that these men go into 
the Government service down there expecting the Government will 
increase their wages? 

Mr. MoiR. They certainly do. 

Mr. Denison. Who has led them to that understanding or belief? 
Who is it that gives them that opinion? 

Mr. Moir. The Government will tell them that ; that they are going 
to receive a permanent position and they can work their way up. 

Mr. Denison. But there is no one there who tells them they are 
going to get an increase of wages, is there? 

Mr. MoiR. No. 

Mr. Denison. Do they go and take this examination to enter the 
service of the Government expecting to get the Government to in- 
crease their wages? Is that what you want to be understood as 
saying here? 

Mr. MoiR. No; I want you to understand this: That when he 
enters the Government service he takes up the examination, and he 
has got to go in on a per diem basis at $2.50 per day. 

Mr. Denison. They know that when they go in? 

Mr. Moir. They know that when they go in, but along with that 
there is the intention that they will be made permanent laborers at 
$840 per year. 

Mr. Denison. Made what? 

Mr. MoiR. Permanent laborers. But they are never made perma- 
nent laborers. There are men in the service now who have been on 
the per diem roll for five and six years. 

Mr. Maher. Do they not go in there with the same thought men 
have who enter any employment, with the hope that their employer 
will recognize their ability and increase their wages? 

Mr. MoiR. That is what they go in for. 

Mr. Maher. Or better their conditit)n? 

Mr. MoiR. Yes; or better their condition. 

Mr. Maher. With the hope that some day they will better their 
condition ? 
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Mr. MoiR. And still there are 175 vacancies over there, and none 
of these men fall into them. 

Mr. Denison. Does the Government find trouble in getting men to 
work there for $2.50 per day? 

Mr. MoiR. When. we go out and look for longshoremen to work 
and tell them we are going to pay them $2.50 per day and tell them 
they are going to start to work on Monday and they must wait until 
Friday for their money, they refuse to work. They want their pay 
right away, if they are going to work by the day. 

Mr. Denison. Does the Government find any trouble in getting 
men to do that work there in the customhouse at the wages they are 
paying now ? 

Mr. MoiR. They do. 

Mr. Denison. They find trouble in getting men of that class? 

Mr. MoiR. Yes ; they find trouble in getting men to work. 

Mr. Van Dyke. How many vacancies have they there now ? 

Mr. MoiR. In the Government service? 

Mr. Van Dyke. Yes. 

Mr. MoiR. One hundred and seventy-four. 

Mr. Denison. How long has that been true? 

Mr. MoiR. I should say there are about 160 in the past two years. 

Mr. Denison. One hundred and sixty vacancies ? 

Mr. MoiR. One hundred and sixty vacancies in the past two 
years — in the past four years. I will take that back and say four 
years. 

Mr. Denison. Let me see if I understand that : There have been 
160 vacancies 

Mr. MoiR. In four years. 

Mr. Denison. During the entire four years? 

Mr. MoiR. During the entire four years. 

Mr. Denison. And why have not4he vacancies been filled ? 

Mr. MoiR. Because they have been filled by these per diem men at 
$2.50 per day. They went down and took the exammation with the 
thought that they would be advanced to a permanent salary, but 
they are still per diem men yet, and some of them have been in the 
service seven and eight years. 

Mr. Denison. Evidently we are not talking about the same thing. 
Those men who are working by the day : Does the Government find 
a sufficient number of them to supply tne wants there ? 

Mr. MoiR. No. 

Mr. Denison. Why? 

Mr. MoiR. Because it only has 175 of those men. 

Mr. Denison. And they need how many more ? 

Mr. MoiR. They need close on to 700. 

Mr. Denison. And what is the reason the Government can not 
get men to do that kind of work ? 

Mr. MoiR. I do not know that I can state. 

Mr. Denison. Have you any explanation at all ? 

Mr. MoiR. I can not state that. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Is not this the fact, that the longshoreman would 
receive $4 a day of eight hours? 

Mr. MoiR. Yes; the longshoreman would receive $4 for an eight- 
hour day. 

37609—16 ^3 
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Mr. Van Dyke. And is it not true that the longshoremen who can 
be used and naturally the laborers who do that kind of work are 
going to get positions of that kind in preference to Government 
positions ? 

Mr. MoiB. Certainly. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And when those positions are filled, there is 
always a great mass of unemployed in the port of New York, I pre- 
sume, and the next best thing is to go dowji and take a Government 
examination, if they know of that; is not that the fact? 

Mr. MoiR. That is it. 

Mr. Van Dyke. So that it is the surplus from the longshoremen 
that go into that branch of the service, because no man would work 
for a dollar and a half or $2 a day when he can get $4 for the same 
work. 

Mr. MoiR. That is right. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Does not that answer your question ? 

Mr. Denison. I do not know. You are giving your view, but I am 
trying to get somebody to tell who knows what the facts are over 
there in New York. 

Mr. Van Dyke. I asked him if that was not the fact. Is that the 
fact? 

Mr. MoiR. That is the fact. Where the longshoremen go down 
and take the examination and get on the list, arid then if they are out 
of work at $4 a day they jump in and pick up two and a half. 

Mr. Denison. Then it is a fact, as I understand from your testi- 
mony, that the Government can not supply the labor it needs at the 
price it is paying? 

Mr. MoiR. It can not. 

Mr. Denison. And there ought to be an increase in wages for one 
reason, in order to get the necessary employees? 

Mr. MoiR. To get the necessan^ employees and to advance the men 
who have practically been in the service looking for this advancement 
for the past six or seven years. I think advancement should come to 
them. 

Mr. Nolan. Just make that clear: There are one hundred and 
seventy-odd vacancies in the port of New York in the $840 grade of 
laborers. 

Mr. MoiR. That is right. 

Mr. Nolan. And there are a number of per diem men who have 
worked for four and five years for $2.50 per day when work was 
given to them, with the expectation they would get those promotions? 

Mr. MoiR. You have the idea. 

Mr. Nolan. And the Government has not complied with its con- 
tract — if I may term it that — ^that they entered into when those men 
went into the service, and promoted them to those positions? 

Mr. MoiR. There are no promotions to them at all. 

Mr. Nolan. In other words, they are trying to employ men at 
$2.50 a day in the port of New York instead of putting them on the 
permanent list where they would get $70 a month ? 

Mr. MoiR. That is right. 

Mr. Denison. Do you know why that has not been done? 

Mr. MoiR. I could not tell you that. 
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Mr. Denison. Has that matter ever been taken up with the Civil 
Service Commission and the authorities who have charge of that 
matter, do you know ? 

Mr. MoiR. Why, if you take it up with the authorities they will 
say, " Why, it is the Civil Service (Commission." And you will say, 
" What can be done?" and they will tell you, " Go down and pass the 
civil-service examination." But I am stating that there are men 
who have been on that work for the past seven years. In fact, I 
can state where there is one who has been on that work for 28 years 
and he is still hanging on. 

Mr. Denison. What is his name ? 

Mr. MoiR. John McCrorey. 

Mr. Denison. You do not know of any reason why he has not 
been advanced, do you? 

Mr. MoiR. The only thing I can state is because he is too old, I 
suppose. 

Mr. Denison. Is not that a legitimate reason? 

Mr. Maher. That is, he is too old now ? 

Mr. MoiR. Yes ; he is too old now. 

Mr. Van Dyke. He was not too old 28 years ago? 

Mr. MoiR. He was not too old 10 or 15 years ago. But still he is 
able to do the work to-day the same as 28 years ago ; if he was not, 
they would throw him out of the service. 

Mr. Maher. If you have anything you want to submit to the re- 
porter for the record, you have the privilege of doing so. 

STATEMENT OF KR. EDWAED J. CANTWELL, SECRETAEY OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTEB CAREIEBS. 

Mr. Maher. Give your name to the stenographer and tell who you 
represent. 

Mr. Cantwell. Edward J. Cantwell, representing the National 
Association of Letter Carriers. I am its secretary. 

Gentlemen, I come here this morning to add my testimony to what 
I consider is the necessity for some action to be taken by the Gov- 
ernment to pay a living wage to its employees. * Speaking of the 
branch of the service that I have the honor to represent, I would like 
to impress on the minds of the committee the manner and method 
in which the postal service is recruited. 

Mr. Denison. What is the branch of the service which you repre- 
sent, Mr. Cantwell? 

Mr. Cantweul. I speak for the letter carriers. 

Mr. Denison. Here in Washington? 

Mr. Cantwell. Throughout the country. When an examination 
is about to be held for letter carrier and post-office clerk in a city 
the representative of the Civil Service Commission makes the an- 
nouncement in the public press. A statement is given out that these 
positions pay an annual salary ranging from $800 per annum, with 
automatic promotions to $1,100 in small cities and $1,200 in larga 
cities, and that these employees are assured steady employment with 
an annual vacation. The impression that is left on the minds of those 
who read these statements is that once a person passes the examina- 
tion and reaches a place on the eligible list to justify his appointment 
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that lie is immediately appointed at a salary of $800 a year, and that 
he is entitled to annual automatic promotions. The facts of the mat- 
ter are these : An application must be filed giving in detail the life 
history of the applicant ; there must be three vouchers of reputable 
citizens — ^business men as a rule-"-certifying to the character, quali- 
fications, etc., of the applicant. He must pass a rigid physical exam- 
ination that is followed by a mental test conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission. The inducements that are held out bring as 
applicants for these positions the very best young men and women 
in the various communities. 

Mr. Denison. You do not mean women, do you ? 

Mr. Cantwell. For postal clerks. 

Mr. Denison. Oh, for postal clerks. 

Mr. Nolan. Let me ask you right there, Mr. Cantwell: Is there 
a clerk and a carrier examination ? 

Mr. Cantwell. It is the same examination for both — ^the clerk 
and the carrier. 

Mr. Van Dyke. But you announce your preference for the posi- 
tion you desire for the post oiEce and go on the eligible list for that 
position. That is the only difference. 

Mr. Cantwell. Yes; you announce in your application whether 
you are applying for position as a clerk or a carrier and the lists 
are made up separately. So that if you prefer a clerkship, you 
may get higher on the list than you would as a carrier and get an 
earlier appointment. 

Mr. Nolan. But the same inducements are held out? 

Mr. Cantwell. Yes. And here is what actually happens: The 
promise is held out in such a way as to bring the very best class of 
people that have not some other vocation already laid out for them, 
to take these examinations. Now should they get a preferred place 
on the eligible list by virtue of passing the physical and mental test, 
the postmaster makes inquiry as to whether they are the class of 
men he wants in his office. If they pass his test, he sends for them 
and swears them in as employees. He then tells them to go out and 
buy a uniform. - 

Mr. Van Dyke. As a matter of fact, if the postmaster has one 
appointment to make, he can pick out any one of the three highest 
on the list? 

Mr. Cantwell. Yes ; he can. 

Mr. Van Dyke. It would be a good thing to bring in right there 
that the highest man may not receive the appointment. 

Mr. Cantwell. That is why I say the postmaster studies the list 
to see which one of the three highest men on the eligible list he wants, 
and when the names are sent him he selects whichever one meets 
his approval for appointment. 

Mr. Denison. Does the postmaster make the selection? 

Mr. Cantwell. Yes, sir; that is, the man must be one of three 
highest on the eligible list and the postmaster can select one of three. 

Mr. Denison. Is that true everywhere? 

Mr. Cantwell. That is true everywhere. 

Mr. Denison. That is, as to city letter carriers? 

Mr. Cantwell. City letter carriers and post-office clerks and rural 
letter carriers, too. 
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Mr. Denison. The postmasters do not make appointments of rural 
carriers, do they? 

Mr. Cantwell. They are made under the same civil-service rules. 

Mr. Denison. I know ; but the rural carriers are appointed from 
here in Washington. 

Mr. Cantwell. So are the city letter carriers. 

Mr. Denison. 1 understood you to say the postmaster appointed 
the letter carriers. 

Mr. Cantwell. The postmaster selects; he makes the recommenda- 
tion to the Civil Service Commission; and whatever recommenda- 
tion he makes has to be approved by the commission. 

Mr. Denison. Aren't you mistaken about that? The Civil Service 
Commission does not have anything to do with the appointments, 
does it? 

Mr. Cantwell. Yes; it does. 

Mr. Denison. Don't they simply conduct the examination and 
certify the three highest men on ihe eligible list ? 

Mr. Cantwell. And then, if a postmaster wants to, he makes his 
selection and reports that to the Civil Service Commission ; but that 
appointment is not made until approved by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Nolan. It must be confirmed by the Civil Service Commission ? 

Mr. Cantwell. It must be confirmed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Van Dyke. But in the case of the rural carrier there has been 
a change in the civil-service laws which provides this, Mr. Denison, 
that the eligible list is taken for certain counties. For instance, 
where a man is to be appointed as rural carrier for a little town, 
they take the eligible list for the entire county, and from the eligible 
list they take the highest man in the village out of which this route 
is to run and then the other two highest men from the county. And 
then the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General makes the appoint- 
ment from that list, but usually the preference is given to the man 
who resides in the city or town from which the route starts. 

Mr. Denison. And the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General is 
the man who makes the appointment. 

Mr. Cantwell. He makes the report to the commission, and they 
are the ones that make the appointment. They must confirm the 
appointment. 

Mr. Denison. Then it is not true, Mr. Cantwell, is it — ^I was trying 
to get the facts, and I say there you made an inaccurate statement — 
it is not true that the local postmaster* makes the appointment? 

Mr. Cantwell. He makes the selection of one of the three highest 
names on the eligible register, and he fills out a printed form and 
sends it to the Postmaster General, and if it meets with the approval 
of the Postmaster General it is sent to the Civil Service Commission, 
and, if O. K'd. by the Civil Service Commission, then the appoint- 
ment is made. 

Mr. Denison. So that the appointment really in the first place is 
the appointment of the local postmaster? 

Mr. Cantwell. That is after the applicant passes all these qualifi- 
cations I described. 
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Mr. Denison. I understand that. The certified list is submitted 
to him ? 

Mr. Cantwell. Yes. 

Mr. Denison. I am glad you told me that, because I did not know 
it. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You are speaking of city letter carriers and post- 
office clerks? 

Mr. Denison. Is that true also of the rural carrier? 

Mr. Van Dyke. The rural letter carriers are under the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General and the appointment is made in his 
office like the first assistant makes his. 

Mr. Cantwell. The manner and method of appointment of the 
iniral letter carriers is somewhat similar, but on account of the serv- 
ice there are certain qualifications necessary — such as the man must 
live on the route. 

Mr. Denison. Now, then, let me ask you this, if you do not mind 
answering these questions 

Mr. Cantwell. I am glad to answer them. 

Mr. Denison. What does the local postmaster have to do with the 
appointment of the rural carriers? 

Mr. Cantwell. If the postmaster don't like, for instance, his 

Mr. Denison. Politics, for instance. 

Mr. Cantwell. Yes; but of course he can not state that. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Denison. He can not put that in writing. 

Mr. Cantwell. When you come right down to the acftual appoint- 
ing power, if the eligible has not got the sanction and approval of 
the postmaster, he don't get the job. 

Mr. Van Dyke. There has been a very recent ruling of the depart- 
ment, so far as rural carriers are concerned, that the appointment 
may be made from the county instead of the village, as it used to be. 

Mr. Cantwell. They are readjusting the rural service. 

Mr. Van Dyke. They have readjusted it and the eligible list is 
composed of all those who take the examination in the entire county, 
and the three highest are made up in this way: The highest man 
from the village and the two highest men on the list from the county, 
and that appointment is really made in the office now of the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General. Of course the postmaster may make 
a statement relative to the advisability of his appointment, or not, 
but usually he depends on the list. 

Mr. Cantwell. If he sends on a recommendation the person will 
get the job, all right. Now, what I want to get at in regard to these 
appointments : When a man is sworn in, he is told to go out and pur- 
chase a uniform that costs probably $15 to $20. He reports for duty 
and finds out possibly for the first time that he has not any job at all. 
He is sent to a supervisory official and assigned as a substitute. 
And according to the explanation made here by the gentleman who 
preceded me regarding the dock laborers in New York that are on 
the eligible register, it also applies to the Postal Service. A new 
man will make all that luck and chance bring his way. 

Mr. Denison. That is the substitute, jrou mean ? 

Mr. Cantwell. Yes; the average earnings of substitutes, speaking 
of the country as a whole, is less than $30 a month. A member of 
our national committee on substitutes who died a week ago, a resident 
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of Colorado Springs, was beginning his sixth year as a substitute in 
the Colorado Springs post office. Now that man made application 
for a position at the time he did because in his mind he believed 
that he was going to receive an appointment at $800 a year and that 
he would be promoted automatically each year until he reached the 
highest grade, but he never did receive a regular appointment. And 
that same condition prevails in the Postal Service throughout the 
country. 

The officials maintain a rigid discipline through a set of rules and 
regulations that must be lived up to by the employees. If an em- 
ployee violates any of the rules of the department he is subject to 
discipline according to the seriousness of the offense. 

Mr. Denison. Is it your theory that the substitutes ought to re- 
ceive the same salary as the regular carriers? 

Mr. Cantwell. The substitute letter carrier ought to be paid a 
living wage, and considering the way that they recruit these men for 
the Postal Service, by inducing the very cream, the very best men in 
communities to take these examinations, not by a statement of facts 
as they really exist, but by rather wrong statements. 

Mr. Denison. Can you put in the record any specific instance of 
holding out wrong statements to induce men to take the examination ? 

Mr. Cantwell. That applies throughout the country according 
to the way the statements are written up for the public press ana 
sent out. 

Mr. Denison. Who does that? 

Mr. Cantwell. I do not know. I presume it is done by whoever 
sends out the publicity notices representing the Civil Service Com- 
mission. They have separate divisions throughout the country. 
Who is in charge of the publicity end, I do not know. 

Mr. Denison. You mean they make misrepresentations? 

Mr. Cantwell. I do not know whether I would care to make it as 
broad as that, or not. Practically speaking, that is what it amounts 
to. If the facts were stated about these examinations, that instead 
of the eligible being appointed to a regular position at $800 a year 
he would have to serve an apprenticeship as a substitute and take 
what he could get and possibly serve as a substitute from three to 
five years, you would not get the same class of men to take the ex- 
aminations that you do now. It is my opinion that the records of the 
Civil Service Commission will show that there are probably 50 per 
cent of those who receive appointments that throw the jobs up in dis- 
gust within the first six months after their appointment. 

Mr. Denison. What per cent of them receive substitute appoint- 
ments? 

Mr. Cantwell. That depends largely on the community. 

Mr. Denison. I mean, taking the country over, can you give the 
percentage ? 

Mr. Cantwell. I could not tell that ; no, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Right there, is it not a fact that in the administra- 
tion — I would not say of the postal affairs, but of certain post offices 
throughout the country — ^they could come a great deal nearer to 
carrying out the contract wages with the men who take the examina- 
tion, as they appear in the circulars sent out, with a proper adminis- 
tration of the postal affairs in certain offices ; that is, instead of call- 
ing a great list of substitutes and giving them only a portion of 
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the time, if they would only get the required number they could give 
them a great deal more work? 

Mr. Cantwell. Of course, that could be regulated. It is regulated 
to a large extent by the local officials. 

Mr. Nolan. Is not that one of the abuses, that at times they do not 
properly administer the affairs and do call in a great number of 
substitutes ? 

Mr. Cantwell. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Nolan. Even for the special-delivery letters, and things like 
that? 

Mr. Cantwell. Yes; and reduce the earnings of the substitutes 
according to the excess number of substitutes in the office. 

Mr. Nolan. And they keep a lot of those men idle, whereas if they 
had a lesser number of men drawn from that list the men would have 
more employment? 

Mr. Cantwell. Yes. 

Mr. Nolan. And it is a matter of administration largely with the 
supervising officials? 

Mr. Cantwell. Yes. I maintain that it is the duty of our Gov- 
ernment to pav living wages to the postal employees, and, according 
to my way of thinking, the employees in the lower grades do not 
receive a living wage. 

Mr. Denison. Then it is your understanding this bill would affect 
those substitutes ? What do they receive ? 

Mr. Cantwell. They receive 35 cents on hour when working for 
employees who are off duty on their vacations and for auxiliary 
work, and so on, and they receive 40 cents an hour when working in 
place of an employee who is off duty without pay. For instance, a 
man who is sick or on leave of absence without pay, the substitute 
receives 40 cents an hour. 

Mr. Denison. How do you understand this bill would affect city 
letter carriers or clerks? 

Mr. Cantwell. I do not know as it will. The bill reads, in a gen- 
eral way, that any person employed by the United States shall not be 
paid less than $3 a day. I thing that this bill, according to the sense 
of it, is drawn to provide a decent living wage for Government em- 
ployees, in order that they might live up to the dignity of the posi- 
tions that they hold. 

Mr. Denison. I think we will all agree on that part of it. But I 
wanted to get at just how many men you represent are affected by the 
provisions of this bill, if you have that in mind. 

Mr. Cantwell. No; but I think the committee could arrange to 
provide for specific cases with the evidence you have brought before 
you to-day. 

Mr. Maher. What is the wage received by the carrier for the first 
year's service ? 

Mr. Cantwell. If appointed as a regular, he receives $800 per 
year. 

Mr. Maher. This bill, then, would affect such a man f 

Mr. CANT^vELL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Maher. Now, Mr. Cantwell, have you read this bill ? 

Mr. Cantwell. Yes ; I have. 

Mr. Maher. Have you read section 2 1 

Mr. Cantweui. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Maher. What, in your opinion, is the advisability of placing 
a limit on these salaries? As the bill reads, there is no limit. 

Mr. Cantvvell. I think that is largely a matter for the committee 
to decide. Of course, no man wants to go on record as cutting off any 
particular employees ; but if I were a member of the committee and 
this matter came before me, then, of course, I would adjust the mat- 
ter as I think it ought to be adjusted. I think the committee are the 
best judges as to where the limitation should be placed regarding 
promotions. Where men receive a salary of $4,000 or $5,000 a year,, 
in the minds of the committee if they feel they are fully compensated 
for the work they are performing, that is a matter for the committee 
to decide and place a limitation on. 

In recent years legislation has been enacted designed to better the 
working conditions of men, women, and children who work ha^rd 
and labor many hours each day. This has resulted in bringing about 
much needed relief, both in hours of labor and scale of wages, and no 
one will deny that the end attained did not justify the time and 
energy employed in securing this legislation. Neither will a denial 
be made that it has not resulted in greater efficiency on the part of 
the employees whose working conditions have been improved. In a 
great many instances the increase in pay has permitted the heads 
of families to give their children the benefit of an education. It 
might be well to note, however, that the State legislatures, are far 
ahead of the Congress of the United States in enacting laws for the 
protection of the toilers. 

I sincerely hope and trust that representatives of the Government 
employees will have an opportunity to come before this committee 
and explain the starvation wages that thousands of employees of the 
Government receive in return for the hardest kind of labor. I also 
hope that the committee will have an opportunity of learning at first 
hand from the employees themselves of the humiliation and embar- 
rassment that they are subjected to by tyrannical officials whenever 
these employees apply for relief. If this committee will bring out 
into the light of day the unbearable condition under which thousands 
of Government employees are now compelled to labor, it will have a 
healthy effect, although I believe the testimony will shock the public. 

I trust that the committee will see their way clear to make a favor- 
able report on the Nolan bill, even though it goes no further than to 
raise the salaries of the poorer paid employees up to the proposed 
minimum wage of $3 per day. If the committee will bring this 
condition about and will likewise recommend to Congress the enact- 
ment of a law to protect the employees in their positions during good 
behavior and while they render competent service and will curb the 
authority of arbitrary and unreasonable officials clothed with tem- 
porary power, it will have rendered a salutary service to the public. 

STATEMENT OF MB. H. M. HcLABUT, OF WASHpTOTON, D. C, 
PSESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES' TTNION. 

Mr. McLabin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am here as the 
temporarily elected president of a new organization that has been 
formed, composed of the Federal employees, at the present time, in 
the city of Washington. We do not know how far it will extend, as 
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the full plan has not been worked out. We are now in the begin- 
ning of our organization. 

I have prepared a statement here which is just a beginning of a 
matter which we could present. We have knowledge of the condi- 
tions here from the inside. Our organization is composed of em- 
ployees from the departments, and we have a committee appointed 
for the purpose of going into this matter and reporting thoroughly 
on it; but as this committee was appointed only last Friday night 
they naturally have not had the time to gather statistical matter 
and to inform themselves as to all the details of the matter. So 
that if we could arrange for a hearing at a little later date and give 
this committee time to work up the information and facts, we could 
make a much better showing on the matter. 

The organization that we have formed is composed of all em- 
ployees of the Government in the city of Washington; at least, 
under our proposed constitution that is the eligibility of the mem- 
bership. At the present time we have received applications for mem- 
bership in the temporary organization, I believe, of 2,500 clerks and 
employees in the departments in Washington. Previous to this time 
these clerks have been absolutely afraid to appear not only before 
any committee of Congress, but afraid to even visit a Member of 
Congress in behalf of bettering their condition. The rules and reg- 
ulations of the departments and the various chiefs of bureaus have 
been so strict that these employees have not been free at all. They 
have been given their jobs and if they were seen seeking any prefer- 
ence, or even seeking justice and their rights, their official heads 
would be cut off. 

Mr. Maher. How long has that condition prevailed ? 

Mr. McLarin. That condition has prevailed, to my certain knowl- 
edge, since 1908, when I came into the service. 

Mr. Denison. Do you know of any specific instances where they 
were removed from their positions because they sought to better 
their conditions? 

Mr. McLarin. I am not in a position now, Mr. Denison, to cite 
any specific instance. 

Mr. Van Dyke. I can give you a horrible example ; I am one my- 
self. That was in 1911. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McLarin. But that is the attitude which prevails in the de- 
partments. As I say, I have been temporarily elected president of 
this organization, and yesterday I was at the office all day and there 
were a number of people in there to see me who refused to give their 
names to me, even, because they were afraid they would be dis- 
charged from office, people who came down there to lay before me 
the ill treatment they were receiving from which there was no pos- 
sible means of receiving relief; that their chiefs were driving them 
to try to establish records for their offices. And they were mighty 
near in tears to persuade me of the importance of not revealing 
their names and where they were employed. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Under the provisions of the post office appro- 
priation bill of 1912 that right is granted to all Government em- 
ployees at the present time; they have a right to appeal and can 
appeal to any Congressman at the present time, either alone or in a 
body. 
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Mr. McLarin. Mr. Van Dyke, it is true that right is given to 
them, but until the last three weeks there was not 1 in 10 who 
knew of it. And even to those who know of it, it is denied to them 
in spirit by the chiefs of their respective offices. 

Mr. Mahbr. Why is it that you do not feel afraid to come here 
at this time ? 

Mr. McLarin. Because I happen to be in an exceedingly fortunate 
office where the chiefs do not put such restrictions on their employees 
in their office. 

Mr. Denison. If you know of any specific instance where any 
abuse has been practiced I would like you to bring it before the 
committee. We would like to have that information ; that is, if you 
can do so without endangering your own position. I would not want 
you to do that, of course. 

Mr. McLarin. It would not endanger my own position in the 
slightest; but before making a promise to reveal such information 
I would have to get the actual data and fortify myself with the 
information. At the present time it is the statements of individuals 
who are not willing to go on record. 

Mr. Maher. I want to say to the member of the committee that I 
can supply the committee with numerous communications which I 
have received to that effect. 

Mr. Nolan. I also want to say that I have a drawer full of such 
communications which I received over a year ago when particular 
legislation affecting the Post Office Department was up, and I got 
a number of communications from clerks in that department which 
they refused to sign, and I got others with the names signed but who 
asked me for God's sake not to reveal their names. 

Mr. Van Dyke. I might supply the committee with 50 or 60 cases 
which have come to my attention since I left the Post Office Depart- 
ment in 1911. 

Mr. Denison. It is not for my particular information ; I thought 
we ought to have it in the record, and I was asking the gentleman 
here. Of course, Mr. Nolan, if you have any evidence of that, I 
think you ought to bring it here and put it in the record. 

Mr. Nolan. I will. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Of course, you understand my statement is con- 
fined to that condition existing between the so-called "gag law" 
placed on the Government employees in 1907 and up until the time 
this Post Office appropriation bill of 1912 was passed, when the gag 
law was taken off bj the provisions of the Post Office appropriation 
bill, granting the right of appeal to Government employees. 

Mr. Denison. What you have reference to would not apply here* 
now? 

Mr. Van Dyke. Now, they have a perfect right, but the fear still 
remains. The average Government employee is not conversant with 
the facts. 

Mr. Maher. From past experience? 

Mr. Van Dyke. Yes; from past experience. 

Mr. McLarin. So far as I have been able to determine, this is the 
first instance in which any employee of the executive departments of 
the Government has publicly appeared before any committees of 
Congress on behalf of such employees. 
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Mr. Nolan. Unless he was summoned by the committee. 

Mr. McLarin. Unless he was summoned by the committee. I have 
made inquiries, and, so far as I can learn, this is the first time. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That is, from the executive departments ? 

Mr. McLarin. Yes; from the executive departments. 

Mr. Van Dyke. There have been for the post office department 
for several years. 

Mr. McLarin. Oh ; in the outside departments it is common prac- 
tice. 

Now, in order that we may get the purpose of this organization, 
which we have formed, into the record, I have made up a written 
statement here in a hurried way which I do not think it will be 
necessary for me to read to the committee, but merely to ask the 
privilege of inserting it in the printed record in order that the mem- 
bers of the committee and Congress may have the information. 

(The paper referred to will be found at the conclusion of Mr. 
McLarin\ statement.) 

We desire to show in the record as fully as practicable the steps 
which this organization is taking to provide an instrument of com- 
munication between the individual employees of the United States 
and the Congress which makes the laws governing the conditions 
under which such employees work, without the intervention of the 
heads of departments, heads of bureaus, chiefs of divisions, etc., who 
have no personal interest in the employees and no personal responsi- 
bility for their welfare. Such intervening authorities are concerned 
solely with the reduction of the cost of the departmental work so 
far as their interests are concerned. They are working for their own 
records. In the pursuit of this end it is but natural that, being 
human, they should not consider as very important the various and 
very numerous units of personality upon and with which they ojp- 
erate. In this striving toward individual accomplishment of results 
very many of the employees, especially in the lower grades, have 
been ground down to less than a living wage merely because they 
are without representation in Congress. 

As a particular instance of this sort, the regulations of the Civil 
Service Commission provide for the appointment of various classes 
of laborers and messengers and minor clerks. Laborers are ap- 
pointed from among the local residents of Washingtouj but mes- 
sengers are appointed from the civil-service list of eligibles. La- 
borers receive less pay and do harder work than messengers, or 
laborers do the same work as messengers for a lower wage. The 
messengers sit around the corridors and do no very difficult work; 
the laborers are the ones who do the heavy work — cleaning and 
washing windows and everything of that kind that must be done 
around a large building. In a great many instances they have 
laborers employed as messengers, because they are local men and 
can not get on the list of eligibles under the apportionment rules. 
In many cases, and I know of several cases in my own personal ex- 
perience, these laborers receive fifty, fifty-five, and sixty dollars a 
month and are required to perform the duties of carpenters, elec- 
tricians, and skilled laborers in the departments. They won't pay 
the skilled laborer's wage to these men, but these laborers come in 
there and pick up the knowledge and personal experience and are 
required to do that work. 
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There is a grade of employees called "minor clerks" receiving 
$720, $840, and $900 per annum. These clerks are employed on the 
same work, in the same capacity as other clerks receiving much larger 
salaries, and perform the duties just as well and often better than 
the higher-salaried employees; but because of their inability to pass 
the required educational examinations, or because they are not in the 
apportioned service, it is not possible under the civil-service rules 
to promote them. Now, these clerks do the same work as other 
clerks, sitting side by side, who receive, twelve, fourteen, and sixteen 
hundred dollars; but because they come from somewhere else than 
Washington and have had an education they get more pay for ex- 
actly the same grade of work. 

It is in behalf of this lower grade of employees, who do not re- 
ceive a sufficient wage to enable them to live decently, that this or- 
ganization makes its first appeal to Congress. Should the Govern- 
ment of the United States accept the services of people for less than 
they can exist on, require them to labor during the Government work- 
ing day, be it seven or eight hours, and then in order to obtain suffi- 
cient wagjes to purchase the necessaries of life start the working day 
over again at some other employment? The Government has an 
eiffht-hour day, but by this method not only permits but forces many 
or its employees to do its eight hours' work, and then to do a number 
of hours' work elsewhere merely to sustain life. You will find in 
the lower grades of Government employees here in Washington (I 
believe 60 per cent would be a conservative estimate) who are work- 
ing the Government's eight hours and then going somewhere else and 
working at night, or early in the morning in order to get enough 
money to live on. 

Mr. Denison. Sixty per cent, you say? 

Mr. McLarin. I believe that would be a conservative estimate, sir, 
because most of those people in the lower grades are married people 
with families to support and they can not support their families on 
$50, $60, or $70 a month in the city of Washington and live decently. 
We will submit statistics at a later date regarding the actual cost of 
living. 

By this procedure the Government puts itself in the same class with 
the sweat-shop proprietor who drives his employees at work early and 
late for an insignificant wage. As a matter oi fact there are offices 
in Washington where the employees are actually driven in their work, 
speeded up, to such an extent that their health is being rapidly under- 
mined, their nerves are getting uncontrollable, their minds unbalanced 
by the constant effort to do the work faster, and these employees are 
kept in such a state of fear that they do not dare to complain openly. 
Many of them have appealed to me about the matter in the direct fear 
lest their names be mentioned. Even under this condition the wages 
of these employees are cut from time to time as they increase the speed 
with which they can perform the work. You gentlemen will hardly 
be willing to believe such a condition exists, but it does and the trutJEi 
is vouched for by numbers of statements which I have received in 
strictest confidence from the employees themselves. Should such a 
condition of employment exist in the very offices of the executive de- 
partments of a government which is based upon the principles of 
freedom ? Here right in our midst we have human beings who are 
no more free than the slaves of the olden times. These people ride 
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on the street car in the morning, and if they are a minute late they 
jump off of the street car and run as though their lives depended on 
it in order to reach the office. If they do not get there on time, they 
are docked in their pay, or they are docked for a half an hour it they 
are a minute late, or some such penalty as that is imposed. 

These conditions exist because some of the occupants of the super- 
visory positions are attempting to make such records in economy — 
getting as great an amount of work done for as little expenditure as 
possible — in order that they may themselves succeed in having a basis 
upon which to come to Congress asking an increase in their salaries. 
The occupants of supervisory positions have succeeded in getting 
their salaries increased in practically every appropriation bill for 
the last five years. The higher officials' salaries are increased, as 
you all know, in mighty near every appropriation bill which passes 
Congress, and for nearly half a century, I might say since 1854, the 
salaries of the people who really do the work in the departments have 
remained at exactly the same figure; that is, the clerks in the first, 
second, third, and fourth grades. Those grades were established in 
1854 and the people who do that work are still receiving the same 
salaries, and that constitutes a majority of the people. There is even 
a tendency to lower the average of such salaries by hiring people 
under such designations as laborers, messengers, minor clerKS, 
copyists, etc., and when they arrive giving them the duties of clerks 
to perform. In order to meet the necessities of the service and get a 
sufficient number of people to do that work, without showing in the 
appropriation bill — the fact that their expenditures were to be in- 
creased — ^the heads of the departments, chiefs of bureaus, and so on 
liave requested that in these appropriation bills there be provided a 
class of employees to be known as minor clerks, copyists, etc., with- 
out giving the various designations, to keep them out of the grade of 
first-class clerks. They run from $720 to $1,080, I believe, in their 
scale of salaries, and they put those people to work doing exactly 
the same thing as clerks doing the work. Now this scale was estab- 
lished in 1854, and by that means they have to a very considerable ex- 
tent lowered the salaries paid to the average Government clerk, of 
the people who do the actual clerical work. 

That is all I care to say at this time, and if the committee will per- 
mit me I will submit the plans of our organization for the record. 

Mr. Maher. That may be done. 

(Thereupon, at 12.35 o'clock p. m., a recess was taken until 2 o'clock 
p. m. 

The papers submitted by Mr. McLarin are as follows:) 

Gentlemen of the Committee : Upon the invitation of Mr. Nolan and by direc- 
tion of the Federal Employees Union No. 15007 of the American Federation of 
Labor, we, a committee composed of Mr. John S. Beach, of the Interior Depart- 
ment; Mr. William T. Miller, of the Department of Labor; and Mr. H. M. 
McLarin, of the War Department, present the following data and arguments in 
behalf of the enactment of H. R. 11876, a bill introduced by Mr. Nolan, of Cali- 
fornia, providing for a minimum wage of $3 per day, $90 per month, or $1,QS0 
per annum for all Government employees and for an increase of 5 per cent per 
annum during the next four years. 

In order that the Government employees of Washington may be represented 
before the committees of Congress on matters pertaining to their welfare and 
conditions of employment, this Federal Employees Union has been organized 
within the last three weeks and a membership of more than 2,500 employees 
obtained by the personal efforts of a few of the more ardent supporters of the 
movement. Meetings have been held weekly, and each time the halls have been 
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unable to accommodate the people who desired to attend. An extensive organi- 
zation has now been perfected with representatives in every department of the 
Government, and a tentative constitution has been adopted. 

The purposes and plans of the organization have been set forth in the follow- 
ing circular, which is presented for the information of the committee and of 

Congress : 

Federal Employees Union, No. 15007, A. F. of L., 
206 Ouray Building, Eighth and O Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

This circular is issued and published by the temporary officers of the above- 
named organization for the purpose of disseminating as broadly and widely as 
I)ossible the objects and information concerning the proposed organization. 

Careful consideration of the subject matter hereof is urged. After you have 
read it, pass it along to some friend or associate who may be interested in the 
organization. 

PURPOSE OF FORMING THE ORGANIZATION. 

To secure for the civil employees of the Federal Government the benefits and 
advantages everywhere known to result from organization and cooperation ; 

To protect and advance the interests of all civil employees of the Government 
in such ways and by such means as may be practicable and legitimate ; 

To promote, by the exchange of information, by systematic study, by the com- 
parison of methods and experience, and by other means, efficiency in the trans- 
action of the public business and the most desirable management of civil-service 
matters in general. 

ORGANIZATION ENTIRELY INDEPENDENT. 

As a means of affiliating with the American Federation of Labor a charter will 
be obtained from that organization. This charter provides that the new organi- 
zation will have complete autonomy — self-government. Neither the Federation 
of Labor nor any other body or person will have power to order or direct the 
doing of anything whatsoever by our union. 

The Union will be just exactly what we ourselves malce it. 

Our constitution, w^hich is now being drafted, will specifically provide that the 
organization may not and must not strike or support strikes against the United 
States nor by similar methods interfere with or interrupt in any way the regular 
transaction of Government business. 

The obligation taken by each member upon joining the American Federation 
of Labor is clear, direct, and simple. The only provision therein different from 
the obligation naturally resting upon every citizen is the agreement to support 
the workers of the country in their efforts toward betterment of living condi- 
tions and to purchase union-made goods where possible. Hundreds of Govern- 
ment employees have already taken this obligation and not one has objected 
to it. 

METHODS, MEMBERSHIP, AND DUES. 

Cooperation with and among Government officials and employees through rep- 
resentatives of the union who are employees of the offices concerned, not 
through outsiders. 

Legislation requested from Congress and urged by union labor everywhere. 

Cooperation — ^not coercion. Not demands, but requests, supported by reason, 
common sense, and humanity. 

The active membership of as many Government employees as will join the 
movement is desired. The only qualification for members is that they be 
Government employees, whether under civil service or not. Employees who 
are already members of other unions should not join this organization, but 
may have their memberships transferred if they so desire. 

An initiation fee of $1 is collected when application for membership is made. 

Monthly dues will be as fixed by the organization itself, not less than 25 
cents and not more than 50 cents per month. They will be kept as low as pos- 
sible to pay expenses. 

Officers will receive no salaries or commissions or compensation of any sort. 

LEGAL RIGHT OF EMPLOYEES TO ORGANIZE. 

The act of Congress approved August 24, 1912, provides that membership in 
any society, association, club, or other form of organization of postal em- 
ployees not affiliated with any outside organization imposing an obligation or 
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duty upon them to engage in any strike, or proposing to assist them in any 
strike against the United States, having for its objects, among other things, 
improvements in the conditions of labor of its members, including hours of 
labor and compensation therefor, and leave of absence by any person or groups 
of persons in said service, or the presenting by any such person or groups of 
persons of any grievance or grievances to the Congress or any Member thereof, 
shall not constitute or be cause for reduction In rank or compensation or re- 
moval of such person or groups of persons from said service. And also that 
" the right of persons employed in the civil service of the United States, either 
individually or collectively, to petition Congress or any Member thereof, or to 
furnish information to either House of Congress or to any committee or mem- 
ber thereof, shall not be denied or interfered with." 

Affiliation with the Federation of Labor imposes no obligation to strike, nor 
do they agree to support the strike against the United States. 

Our intention is to " petition Congress collectively." 

The postal employees obtained the above legislation by means of their organi- 
zation when there was a specific " gag rule " in force against all employees of 
the United States. 

Employees of the Government Printing Office, the -Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, navy yards, etc., have been organized for a number of years and are 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. By this means they have 
materially Improved their conditions of employment. 

So far as can be ascertained, no official of the Government of the United 
States has objected to any of the employees becoming members of this union. 
We have the active support of many of them personally. When the Government 
officials fully understand the purpose of our organization, we expect not only 
their approval, but their memberships and actjive support and cooperation. 

A very concrete example of the advantages of organization has just occurred 
In our midst — the street car strike. For many years the motormen and con- 
ductors worked long hours — much longer than seven — for wages barely suffi- 
cient to live on. They could get no substantial betterment of the conditions. 
An organization was formed, and within a few days by sticking together In- 
creases of pay and shorter schedules of hours were secured. The strike was 
accompanied by absolutely no disorder and very little Inconvenience. Washing- 
ton people supported the strikers; the cars which did run were often nearly 
empty. Many people walked miles rather than ride on the cars during the 
strike. This- Is what organization means and what it accomplishes. We can 
accomplish our ends by an efficient organization, and we are going to do so. 
Win you be a member of that organization, lend your support and aid, or will 
you be content to take what comes, whether good or bad, making no effort 
whatever to Improve your own condition In life? 

An organization composed of Government employees only, having as Its pur- 
pose the Improvement of the Government service from the standpoint of both 
employer and employee. 

Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor as a union. In order that 
We may, with other working people, present a united front against oppression 
of wage and salary earners and exercise the greatest possible Influence for the 
betterment of conditions of living and of the social order. 

Some people will not permit themselves to be classed with other working 
people, but try to stand on a middle ground. They should reflect that by or- 
ganization the bricklayers, plumbers, and other artisans, with much less oppor- 
tunity for acquiring education and judgment, now work shorter hours and 
get more pay than the office employees. The reason for this lies merely in the 
fact that they are organized. 

Every employee of the Government of the United States should be a member 
of thls'^organlzatlon, not merely for the betterment of his own personal status 
as a worker, but In order to lend his support to the efforts of the organization In 
behalf of his fellow men. He may thus serve his own ends and promote the 
well-being of all other working people, and especially those employed by the 
United States. 

" Divided, we fall ; united, we stand," Is as true now, as when the historic 
words were first uttered. Every other branch of industry and effort is organ- 
ized, and would for no consideration relinquish or abandon such organization. 

Send in the accompanying application blank and $1 as an Initiation fee to 
the secretary. 

Business meeting on Friday evening, April 7, at 8 o'clock in the National 
Rifles' Armory. 
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Subscription lists and fees to cover unpaid subscriptions should be turned in 
to the treasurer or secretary as soon as practicable. 

The formation of the Federal Civil Service Employees Union may rightfully 
be attributed to Mr. William P. Borland, Member of Congress from Kansas 
City, Mo., who, by his famous rider on the legislative, judicial, and executive 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1917, proposed to make an increase in the 
number of working hours of the Government employees and claimed that he 
would thus save the United States $4,000,000 annually. Mr. Borland presumed 
that the Government employees of Washington were defenseless. Much to his 
surprise the American Federation of Labor Immediately took up the cause of 
the Government employees and by Its representative labor unions over the 
country waged war on this proposition, with the result of which fight all Grov- 
ernment employees are acquainted. Without this gratuitous assistance the 
cause of the employees would have been unrepresented In Congress save by 
those Members of Congress who really know the departments, and we would 
have probably been forced to stick to our desks another hour each day. In 
order to show the local sentiment, the Central Labor Union called a mass meet- 
ing to protest this Increase In hours. The National Rifles' Armory was packed, 
and uproarious enthusiasm greeted Mr. Gompers In his defense of the Govern- 
ment employees. This started thousands to thinking the matter over seriously. 
A temporary organization was effected that night, March 3, 1916, to push 
the work of getting these employees organized. None of the officers elected 
had ever had any experience in such work. They were not even acquainted 
with oflicers of any union organization. Only one had been Introduced to the 
oflficers of the American Federation of Labor, and that at his own request two 
days before the meeting. If the people at this meeting will join this union 
and explain the matter to their friends to induce them to join, we will get an 
organization here In Washington of supi)osedly helpless employees of the Grov- 
ernment which will be more powerful than any other one organization in any 
city in the land. We will be able to secure reforms and betterments unlimited 
save by the bounds of justice and reason. We will all contribute our quota to 
the betterment of humanity through our own improvement and support of the 
union-labor movement for the benefit of working people all over the world. Do 
your part. 

I hereby make application for membership In a proposed organization to be 
composed of Government employees only, to be known as the Federal Civil 
Service Employees Union No. 15007 (or such other name as may be adopted), 
afiiliated with the American Federation of Labor, upon the understanding that 
such organization shall have complete autonomy — self-government ; that no one 
shall have power to order or direct the organization to do anything whatsoever ; 
and that the constitution of such organization shall specifically provide that 
strikes against the United States or other interference with the orderly trans- 
action of Government business will not be fostered or supported by the organi- 
zation. For this purpose I hereby agree to contribute and forward herewith the 
sum of $1 as initiation fee. 

Date (Signature) Employed as in the office of 

and department of , and residing at . 

Cut off above application, fill out, and forward with $1 to J. H. Kesecker, 
secretary, 311 Ouray Building, Eighth and G Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

If you have already joined have your friend fill out blank and forward his 
application. 

At the meeting of this organization on Friday evening, March 17, 1916, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted, and It shows, we believe, the 
spirit in which the union desires to approach and deal with Congress and the 
Individual members thereof, i. e., by requests based on justice and not by mere 
political Influence or control of voting power. This resolution was addressed 
to the Congress and is as follows : 

Resolution of thanks passed March 77, J916, hy Federal Employees Union, No. 
15007, A. F. of L., to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to those 
3f embers of Cofigress who voted against the enactment of the "Borland 
rider** or its successors: 

Whereas the Federal Employees Union, No. 15007, A. F. of L., considers that the 
enactment Into law of the amendments placed In* the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1917, or attempted to be 
placed therein by Hon. William P. Borland, Member of Congress from Kansas 
City, Mo., providing for a reduction In the number of Government employees 

8760^—16 i 
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and an increase In their hours of work, with no provision for additional com- 
pensation or overtime pay, would inflict hardship and injustice upon a large 
body of citizens and public servants, many of whom are denied the right 
of franchise and have been heretofore without adequate means of political 
defense ; 
And whereas such legislation is opposed to the enlightened spirit of the age, 
which seeks to shorten the hours of labor and in other ways to improve the 
welfare of the worker, and for which the labor world has for years waged 
and is still waging an arduous struggle : Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all Members of the House of Representatives of the United 
States who, actuated by a sense of justice and right, opposed the enactment of 
the amendments proposed by Mr. Borland deserve and are hereby tendered our 
heartiest thanks, with the expression of our highest appreciation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to each and every 
Member of Congress who spoke upon or advocated the cause of the Grovern- 
ment employees in connection with the proposed legislation and to each Mem- 
ber who voted against such enactment ; and that sucli resolution be accompanied 
by a letter to each Member expressing our gratitude and commendation; and 
be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, with request that it be placed on the records of that 
body. 

A true copy. 

J. H. Keseckeb, 
Temporary Secretary, F. E. Union, 15001, A. F. of L. 

LABOBEBS. 

Tlie laborers in the customs service re^xjrt for duty on the various piers 
and sugar refineries at 8 o'clock a. m. and continue until 5 p. m., with one hour 
for lunch. The work of this class of employees varies. Some assist the United 
States weighers on the docks, weighing importations of freight of all descrip- 
tions from small boxes macaroni, weighing fibont 20 to 25 pounds each, to 
steel castings and machinery weighing 3,000 pounds. Others assist in weighing 
tobacco, lemons, marble, wool, flour, nuts, tin plates, cheese, in fact everything 
that is imported, and as the United States weighers are supposed to weigh a 
certain amount of such freight for a day's work, the laborers are continually 
working. Appended is a list of articles arriving at the Bush Docks, Brooklyn. 
All of the appended list of importations are weighed gross and net, requiring 
the opening of packages to ascertain the tare, and must be repacked by the 
laborers. At the sugar refineries In and about New York, to the number of 
seven or more, there are from four to five scales (some of them electric), and 
at each scale there are four men trucking sugar. As a day's work at weighing 
sugar is about 2,400 bags, the men employed trucking It to the scales are kept 
pretty busy; besides this there are four or five laborers constantly emptying 
the bags to ascertain the tare. 

There are two classes of laborers, viz, classified and vmclassltied. Of the 
classified laborers, there are 23 acting as messengers between the customhouse 
and the various docks or districts. This duty consists in taking messages and 
completed dock books from the districts to the surveyor's department. Twenty, 
classified laborers, acting what Is know as tallymen, whose duty It Is to keep 
correct account of all merchandise imported, and make a written report of 
each cargo. Their work is more or less of a clerical nature. Their hours of 
duty are from 7 a. m. to 6 p. m. They are allowed time off, hour for hour 
when they work until 6 p. m., consequently It makes a nine-hour day. The 
salary of this class of employees Is $840 per annum. 

In addition to the above there are classified per diem laborers detailed as 
tallymen who receive $2.50 per day only when employed. Three classified 
laborers acting as tool keepers on the docks. It Is their duty to keep clean and 
repair on tools used In weighing merchandise. Twenty classified laborers are 
detailed In the customhouse doing more or less clerical work and receive $840 
per annum. 

UNCLASSIFIED LABOBEBS. 

There are 20 unclassified laborers working with assistant United States 
weighers weighing export merchandise for drawback. Seventy with assistant 
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weighers on the docks handling all dutiable merchandise to be weighed that is 
imported into the port of New York. Two painting frames and keeping them 
in good condition. Six men opening and repacking furs, bristles, and looking 
after all public store packages. Salary, $840 per annum. 

Twelve men cording and sealing all packages in bad condition, also all 
bonded merchandise in transit through the port of New York. Their work Is 
very laborious and their hours long, being from 8 to 15 hours each day for 
seven days per week. They may get one day off in two weeks. Salary, $840 
per annum. 

UNCLASSIFIED FEB DIEM LABORERS. 

There are about 350 of this class of laborers. Their work is practically the 
same as all other laborers, but their compensation is $2.50 per day when actu- 
ally employed, or about $780 per annum if they work every day. 

Up to 1909 there were over 350 regular and 125 extra weighers' laborers. 
For 1913 there are 170 regular and 350 extra laborers, and about 100 outside 
men, i. e., men who are hired on districts for just one day's work. 

These unclassified men receive no expense money ; that is to say, when they 
are shifted from one point to another, a distance apart, they are obliged to 
spend extra car fare. This reduces their income considerable. We believe that 
these men should be reimbursed for any extra car fare expended. 

We would suggest, because it would be for the good of the service, that all 
extra laborers, who have been in the service for three years or more and have a 
good clean record, be made annual salaried employees. 

For analysis, and to show just what it costs per ton for handling by the 
laborer sugar at the refineries, the following formula is given : 

Allowing that the weighing of 2,400 bags constitute a day's work, and four 
laborers are used in handling same, whose pay each is $2.50, making $10 per 
day for four laborers. Now take 2,400 bags each weighing 300 pounds, we 
have — 

2,400 multiplied by 300 equals 720,000 pounds, or 321 tons; $10 divided by 
321 tons gives us 0.0311 of a dollar, or about 3^ cents. 

We desire to show in the record as fully as practicable the steps which this 
organization is taking to provide an instrument of communication between the 
individual employees of the United States and the Congress which makes the 
laws governing the conditions under which such employees work, without the 
intervention of the heads of departments, heads of bureaus, chiefs of divisions, 
etc., who have no personal interest in the employees and no personal respon- 
sibility for their welfare. Such intervening authorities are concerned solely 
with the reduction in the cost of the departmental work so far as their interests 
are concerned. They are working for their own records. In the pursuit of this 
end it is but natural that, being human, they should not consider as very im- 
portant the various and very numerous units of personality upon and with 
which they operate. In this striving toward individual accomplishment of re- 
sults very many of the employees, especially in the lower grades, have been 
ground down to less than a living wage merely because they are without rep- 
resentation in Congress. As a particular instance of this sort, the regulations 
of the Civil Service Commission provide for the appointment of various classes 
of laborers and messengers and minor clerks. Laborers are appointed from 
among the local residents of Washington, but messengers are appointed from 
the civil-service list of eligibles. Laborers receive less pay and do harder work 
than messengers, or laborers do the same work as messengers for a lower wage. 
In many cases these laborers are required to perform the duties of skilled 
craftsmen for a fra(!tion of the wage which would be paid such craftsmen. 

There is a grade of employess called " minor clerks " receiving $720, $840, 
and $900 per annum. These clerks are employed on the same work in the same 
capacity as other clerks receiving much larger salaries, and perform the duties 
just as well and often better than the higher-salaried employees. But because 
of their inability to pass the required educational examinations or because they 
are not in the apportioned service, it is not possible under the civil-service 

rules to promote them. , ^ x i «; 

It is in behalf of this lower grade of employees, who do not receive a suth- 
cient wage to enable them to live decently that this organization makes its 

first appeal to Congress. , . , _ 

Should the Government of the United States accept the services of people for 
less than they can exist on, require them to labor during the Government work- 
ing day be it seven or eight hours, and then in order to obtain sufldcient wage to 
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purchase the necessaries of life, start the working day over again at some other 
employment ? The Government has an eight-hour day, but by this method not only 
permits but forces many of its employees to do its eight hours' work and then to 
do a number of hours' work elsewhere merely to sustain life. By this procedure 
the Government puts itself in the same class with the sweat-shop proprietor 
who drives his employees at work early and late for an insignificant wage. As 
a matter of fact, there are offices in Washington where the employees are 
actually driven in their work, " speeded up " to such an extent that their health 
is being rapidly undermined, their nerves are getting uncontrollable, their 
minds unbalanced by the constant effort to do the work faster, and these em- 
ployees are kept in such a state of fear that they do not dare to complain openly. 
Many of them have appealed to me about the matter in the direst fear lest 
their names be mentioned. Even under this condition the wages of these em- 
ployees are cut from time to time as they increase the speed with which they 
- can perform the work. You gentlemen will hardly be willing to believe such 
a condition exists, but it does, and the truth is vouched for by numbers of state- 
ments which I have received in strictest confidence from the employees them- 
selves. Should such a condition of employment exist in the very offices of the 
executive departments of a Government which is based upon the principles of 
freedom? Here right in our midst we have human beings who are no more 
free than the slaves of the olden times. 

These, conditions exist because some of the occupants of the supervisory posi- 
tions are attempting to make such records in economy — getting as great an 
amount of work done for as little expenditure as possible — in order that they 
may themselves succeed in having a basis upon which to come to Congress ask- 
ing an increase in their salaries. 

These occupants of supervisory positions have succeeded in getting their 
salaries increased in practically every appropriation bill for a number of years, 
but for nearly half a century the salaries of the people who really do the work 
of the departments have remained at exactly the same figure. There is even a 
tendency to lower the average of such salaries by hiring people under such 
designations as laborers, messengers, minor clerks, copyists, etc., and when 
they arrive giving them the duties of clerks to perform. 

Our organization desires to become the medium of communication between 
Congress and the Individual employees who do not have the facilities and 
courage to approach Congress and whose approach would not receive the same 
attention if presented singly as it would If presented by the representatives of 
an organization. 

It will be observed, too, that we hope to serve the Government most effec- 
tively by becoming an intermediary between the people in the departments who 
have accurate knowledge of the defects in its methods and practices and how 
they should be changed, improved, and modernized and the Congress, through 
whom the authority for such changes must be obtained. 

To this end we have representatives not only among the rank and file of the. 
Government employees but also among those in the supervisory positions, who 
really desire improvement of the service and are not merely seeking their own 
personal gains. 

Abticle I. 

NAME. 

Section 1. The name and title of this organization shall be the Federal Em- 
ployees' Union, and it shall be affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

Article II. 

OBJECT. 

Section 1. The purpose of this organization shall be to secure the united 
efforts of all employees of the United States toward the improvement and bet- 
terment of the Government service, both from the standpoint of employer and 
employee, and to promote the welfare of its members. 

Provided, That no Federal statute now existing or which may hereafter be 
enacted shall be violated, nor shall any Executive order now in effect or which 
may hereafter be promulgated be disobeyed so as to interfere with the trans- 
action of Government business, and that in no manner will said organization 
interrupt the regular orderly conduct of the affairs of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 
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And provided further, That no motion to strike, walk out, engage in sabotage, 
or take other action which would Interfere witli tlie transaction of the business 
of the Government sliall be recognized by the presiding officer. 

Abticle III. 

METHOD. 

Section 1. The objects of this organization shall be attained by petition to 
Congress ; by creating favorable public sentiment ; by cooperation with and 
among Government officials and employees, and by any other reasonable means. 

Article IV. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Section 1. Any person employed in the civil branch of the United States Gov- 
ernment not a member of a union affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor or eligible thereto only shall be eligible to membership. 

Sec. 2. The initiation fee of this organization shall be $1, which shall accom- 
pany the application. The application for membership shall be referred to the 
committee on membership and credentials. Upon approval of the application by 
this committee, the applicant shall be presented to the membership In meeting 
for election as provided in the manual of the American Federation of Labor for 
labor unions. 

Sec. 3. The monthly dues shall be 25 cents per member month, payable on the 
first day of the month following admission to membership; and in default of 
such payment for three consecutive months, delinquent members shall be 
dropped from the rolls and shall be denied admission to the place of meeting of 
the organization: 

Provided, That upon appicatlon, approved by the committee on membership 
and credentials, they may be reinstated to membership by payment of the 
amount of dues in which they are delinquent. 

Article V. 
officers and duties. 

Section 1. The officers shall consist of a president, first vice president, sec- 
ond vice president, secretary, treasurer, and a guardian. 

Sec 2. The officers shall be elected by a majority vote at the annual meeting 
and shall serve until their successors are duly elected and have qualified, unless 
sooner recalled. 

Sec. 3. The president shall preside at all meetings of the union and of the 
executive committee, and perform such other duties as properly pertain to his 
office. 

Sec. 4. The vice presidents. In their order, shall preside in the absence of the 
president. 

Sec. 5. The secTetary shall keep a record of all the proceedings and all cor- 
respondence. He shall receive moneys and turn the same over to the treasurer, 
taking the treasurer's receipt therefor. 

Sec. 6. The treasurer shall receipt for all moneys received. He shall deposit 
all funds to the credit of the union in such bank or trust company allowing 
Interest on deposits In the District of Columbia as may be designated by the 
executive committee. The treasurer shall disburse the funds of the organiza- 
tion only by check when countersigned by the president. The treasurer shall 
keep proper records of the receipts and disbursements of all kinds of this or- 
ganization, and upon completion of his term of office he shall immediately de- 
liver all books, records, papers, money, and other property of the organization 
in his possession to his successor in office. 

Sec. 8. The secretary and the treasurer shall each give bond in such surety 
company as the executive committee may approve In the sum of $1,000 for the 
faithful performance of their duties. Such bonds shall be made payable to the 
president, duly approved by the executive committee, and held by the president. 
The premiums on the bonds shall be paid from the funds of this organization. 

Sec. 9. The guardian shall have charge of the door, and shall allow no one 
to enter without the password while the meeting is In order except upon per- 
mission of the presiding officer. 
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Sec. 10. In case a vacancy occurs in any office of this organization, the presi- 
dent shall fill the office by the appointment of a member, who shall serve until 
his successor is chosen at a special election, to be held at the next regular 
meeting of the organization. 

Article VI. 

MEETINGS. 

Section 1. The regular meetings shall be held on the first Friday of each 
month. 

Sec. 2. The annual meeting for the election of officers shall be held In the 
city of Washington, unless otherwise ordered by the organization, on the first 
Friday in November. 

Article VIII. 

COMiriTTEKS. 

Section 1. The standing committees of this organization shall consist of the 
executive committee, and committee on audit, grievances, legislation, member- 
ship and credentials, resolutions, publicity, and retirement. 

Sec. 2. The executive committee shall be composed of the president, the first 
and second vice presidents, the secretary, the treasurer, and one representative 
from each of the executive departments and independent bureaus and offices of 
th Government. The membership of the executive committee shall be elected 
by the membership of the executive departments and independent bureaus and 
offices which they represent. Nine members of the executive committee shall 
c*onstitute a quorum for the transaction of business. The executive committee 
shall have full control of the funds and property of the organization. In all 
other matters not otherwise provided for its authority shall be limited to mak- 
ing reports and definite recommendations to the membership of the organization. 
All matters affecting the policies and objects and means of accomplishing the 
purposes of the organization shall be referred to the executive committee when 
proposed. The executive committee shall either refer such matters to the 
proper committees for investigation and report to the membership or will 
itself cause the matter to be investigated and report regarding same made to the 
membership. All reports of the executive committee and of other committees 
shall contain definite recommendations as to the action to be taken. If the 
members of the executive committee are not in agreement as to such matters, a - 
majority and a minority report will be rendered. 

Sec. 3. The committee on publicity shall consist of three members to be ap- 
pointed by the president. 

Sec. 4. The committee on membership and credentials shall consist of five 
members appointed by the executive committee. Applications for membership 
shall be submitted to the committee on membership and credentials, which shall 
make careful investigation of the eligibility of the proposed members and sub- 
mit a report thereon at the next regular meeting of the organization. 

Sec. 5. The committee on resolutions shall consist of five members appointed 
by the president. It shall receive and consider all resolutions submitted to 
them by the secretary and report the result of the investigations to the member- 
ship. When motions for the passage of resolutions are presented, and no formal 
draft thereof is submitted, it shall be the duty of such committee to prepare 
the resolution in proper form. 

Sec. 6. The committee on audit shall consist of three members, to be appointed 
by the executive committee. It shall be the duty of the committee on audit 
to make a semiannual audit of the accounts of the officers. After each audit 
the committ on audit shall make a written report to the executive committee 
of the result of such audit. The committee shall also make a report to the 
annual meeting of the membership. 

Sec. 7. The committee on grievances shall consist of five members who shall 
be appointed by the executive committee, and all matters affecting legislation 
shall be referred by the executive committeee to the committee on legislation 
for definite recommendations. 

Sec. 8. The committee on legislation shall consist of 10 members who shall 
be appointed by the executive committee, and all matters affecting legislation, 
except the question of retirement, shall be referred by the executive committee 
to the committee on legislation for investigation, report, and definite recom- 
mendations. It shall also be the duty of the members of such legislative com- 
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mlttee to use all their power and efforts to secure legislation which will arlvance 
the purposes of the organization, and to this end will keep themselves well in- 
formed regarding matters pending in Congress, when opportunity presents itself 
appear before the committees of Congress in support of such legislation, draft 
and endeavor to secure the enactment of laws to further the objects of the 
organization. 

Sec.^. The committee on retirement shall consist of five members who shall 
be appointed by the executive committee. The members of this committee 
«\'ill carefully inform themselves upon the subject of retirement or superannu- 
ation, procure all statistical data available upon the question, and as soon as 
l)ossible determine a proper form of retirement for Government employees. It 
will be the duty of this committee to exert every possible means to draft a satis- 
factory retirement bill and secure the enactment of same at the earliest practi- 
cable date. 

Sec. 10. The terms of office of all of the members of the above-named com- 
mittees shall be concurrent with the terms of the officers of the organization, 
and vacancies shall be filled as they occur by appointment as provided for 
c»rlginal appointment. 

Article IX. 

DELEGATES. 

Section 1. There shall be a board of delegates, consisting of one person from 
each bureau of an executive department, each Independent bureau or office of 
the Government, whose duty It shall be to represent the organization at all 
meetings of the Central Labor Union. These delegates shall be elected by the 
membership of the organization In each bureau of office. 

Article X, 

NOMINATIONS. 

Section 1. Nominations of persons to fill offices of this organization shall be 
made at the regular monthly meeting In October of each year or at a regular 
monthly meeting one month prior to the date of such election In case of special 
election to fill vacancies. 

Article XL 

ELECTIONS. 

Section 1. Elections of officers shall be by acclamation when practicable to 
determine results thereby. If doubt exists when this method Is followed, a 
count will be made by tellers appointed for this purpose upon the request of 
any member present. In making this count the tellers will be stationed at 
aisles of the hall and the voters required to pass down the center aisle and 
back to their seats by the side aisles of the hall, passing by the teller represent- 
ing the person for whom they are voting. Should It become necessary at any 
time to obtain definite and correct results, a written ballot may be demande<l 
by one-third of the membership, present. These methods of election will be fol- 
lowed in general elections and In all other elections, whether held In regular 
monthly meetings of the organization or at meetings of the organization of 
members of any department, bureau, or office. 

Article XII. 

ACTION OF organization. 

Section 1. All actuui to be taken by the executive committee shall be with the 
approval and under the signature of the president, except that two-thirds of 
the members of the executive committee present forming a quorum may overrule 
the president and require him to act as directed by them, notwithstanding his 
objection. 

Sec. 3. Each committee shall elect Its chairman through and by whom It shall 
act and make reports. The president shall take all executive action on behalf 
of the organization. 

Sec. 4. In all cases where other than routine action Is to be taken by the 
executive committee or by the organization as a whole, the matter will be acted 
upon by tlie organization at a meeting of the membership and will lie on the 
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table until the next monthly meeting of the organization, when It shall again be 
presented to the members, the discussion thereof opened, allowing those in 
favor of the action and those opposed thereto 15 minutes to each side to pre- 
sent their case, after which a vote shall be taken to determine whether the 
former action will be sustained. 

Abticle XIII. 

SEPARATE BRANCH FOB COr/)RED MEMBERS. 

A branch of this organization, composed of colored members only, shall be 
formed, which branch organization shall adopt Its own constitution and by-laws, 
elect Its own officers and delegates, and appoint Its own committees : Provided, 
That no action shall be taken affecting the parent organization without ratifi- 
cation by the latter. In order that this branch organization may be represented 
at the regular meetings of the parent organization, five properly accredited 
delegates will be admitted to such meetings as entitled to the privilege of the 
floor, but not to vote. 

From the statistics of the Department of Labor in Washington, D. C, the pro- 
fessor of economics at George Washington University, Robert R. Kern, has stated 
that the income absolutely necessary to support a family of five, consisting of 
husband, wife, and three children of school age In conditions of a merely decent 
nature, Is $840 per annum. This will provide for nothing more than the bare 
necessities of life. 

Statistics also show that the purchasing power of $1,000 Is now one-third less 
than it was in 1900, which In Itself Is a reduction In salaries of this proportion- 
ate part. 

And yet a Member of your body has had the temerity to suggest that these 
employees be required to work longer hours, with no additional compensation, 
amounting in Itself to a decrease in pay of one-seventh of the present salaries. 

In order that the tone and language of the circular letters issued by this 
IVIember of Congress may become a matter of permanent record permission is 
requested to insert them in this record. No comment will be made — they speak 
for themselves. These letters Issued and delivered to each member of the 
House of Representatives advocating the proposition of economizing expendl- 
rures of the Government by Increasing the hours of work of people who have 
and control, ordinarily, no voting power, are as follows : 

House of Representatives, United States, 

Washington, D. C, March 10, 1916. 

Dear Colleague: If we spend without adequate return four or five million 
dollars of the people's funds, primarily for the department clerks, but ultimately 
and really for the benefit of the mercantile Interests of Washington, where are 
we to get the money ? It must be laid upon the American people as a tax burden 
In some form. W> are not spending money we have already raised — that would 
be wrong enough — ^but we must honestly and wisely face the problem of raising 
money for vital national expenses. Only a demagogue will vote for appropria- 
tions and refuse to vote for taxes, (^an we justify laying a tax upon the 
farmers, business men, and wage earners of the country to pay for the privilege 
of having a leisure class in Washington? 

Whose rights are paramount, those of the man who supports the Government 
or the man who is supported by It? 

Does the farmer work seven hours a day ? 

Does the wage earner work seven hours a day ? 

Does the merchant work seven hours a day? 

Let's give the American taxpayer a square deal — Heaven knows he needs it. 
Very truly, yours, 

William P. Borland. 



House of Representatives, United States, 

Washvngton, D. C, March 10, 1916. 

Dear Colleague: The statement that salaries in the Government service in 
Washington have not been changed for 56 years is false. Every appropriation 
bill carries a number of increases and promotions and the work Is constantly 
readjusted. 

The statement that salaries are adjusted on a seven-hour day Is false. Clerks 
are paid for a full day. 

The clerks have 30 days' vacation, 30 days' sick leave, and all tj^e holidays. 
They work 238i days out of the year, or on an average of less than 20 days a 
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month. This is equivalent to only 208i full days' work of eight hours, or 17* 
days a month. 

The clvll-service employees outside of Washington work eight hours and* have 
only 15 days' vacation, and many of them work Sundays and holidays. 

There are 476,366 civil-service employees in the United States ; 34,430 are in 
Washington and are treated as a privileged class. Thus 7 per cent of the Gov- 
ernment employees do all the bellyaching. The other 93 per cent work and ask 
no favors. 

The merchants and landlords of Washington are for more Government clerks, 
extravagance, and inefficiency. 

The American taxpayer is for an ''honest day's work for an honest day's 
pay." 

Are you for the financial interests of Washington or for the taxpayers of the 
Union? 

Very truly, yours, 

William P. Bobland. 

House of Rbpbesentatives, United States, 

Washington, D. C, March 10, 1916. 

Deab Colleague : If the eight-hour law for Government clerks will not save 
money for the Government, why are the merchants and landlords of Wash- 
ington opposing it? They know that it will cut at least $4,000,000 a year off 
Uncle Sam's pay roll. 

All the money the clerks get finds its way into the pockets of the merchants 
and landlords. They pick the bones of the clerks clean. Are they the friends 
of labor? Are they against an eight-hour day on high moral grounds? Why 
don't they give a seven-hour day to their own employees? Why did they oppose 
so bitterly an eight-hour day for women wageworkers in Washington? Ask 
these d^artment-store keepers who now want your vote. 

The land speculator, too, wants your vote. If the Government hires more 
clerks than it needs in order to work them less than a full business day, our 
real-estate friend can sell them houses on the installment plan. The mer- 
chants and farmers back home pay the salaries that buy these houses. 

Also it takes more office space for a large number of clerks working seven 
hours than for a smaller number working eight hours. Much of this space 
must be rented from private owners. The Government pays $36,000 a year 
for quarters now occupied by the Attorney General. In all it pays out about 
$700,000 a year in rent in Washington. All of the saving in space will reduce 
this item. 

The financial and merchantile interests of Washington have bullied and villi- 
fied Congress. They call us salary grabbers, mileage grafters, pork-barrel 
thieves. If we are bullied into voting for this hogshead of pork for them, are 
we not all they say we are? 
Very truly, yours, 

William P. Bobland. 

The appeals issued at the meeting of our organization on Friday evening last 
for specific personal experience of the Government employees who are attempt- 
ing to live on the lower salaries have resulted in the receipt of communications 
which are most impressive in their plain, unadorned statements of existing facts 
and trials of people who live In the same city, ride on the same cars, occupy the 
same seats in the theaters and " movies " as do you gentlemen. 

AFTER RECESS. 

At the expiration of the recess the committee assembled. 

STATEMENT OF MB. J. A. H. CHBISTIAN, BEPBJBSENTING THE 

CUSTOMS QTIAEDS, NEW YOEK CITY. 

The Chairman. Please state your full name and whom you repre- 
sent. 

Mr. Christian. My name is J. A. H. Christian, and I represent 
the customs guards of New York City. 
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Many of the things I meant to comment on, Mr. Chairman, have 
been so thoroughly thrashed out before the committee this morning 
that I think it would be only wasting your time to comment further 
on them. 

The principal thing I desire to impress upon you is the justness of 
the claims of the guards and that tney should oe paid more money. 
Their duties are very important. They are very largely instru- 
mental in collecting the enormous sums that are paid tor customs 
dues in New York, and it is very exposed work, with very long hours. 
We nominally work 9 hours a day, but practically 11 hours, for 7 
days a week, and the pay is in three grades, $1,095, $960, and $840. 

I need not say more about the cost of living in New York, and how 
practically impossible it is for a man with a family to live as an 
American citizen should on $840 a year in New York City. I know 
myself — I am blessed with a very economical wife and I have had 
$1,095 for 10 years now. I was one of the old night inspectors. We 
were taken into this service when Mr. Loeb made these guards. I 
know very well I can not save one penny. Even more than that, I 
really have spent some of the little money I had when I went into 
the service. I had a life insurance, and I had to surrender it; I 
could not keep it up. 

We have a very large number of men who are matured men, with 
quite large families, who are doing the best they can to live on this 

little salary, and they can not do it 

The Chairman. Are you a man of family? 

Mr. Christian. I have two — myself and two children. And, to 
show you my condition, when I tried to put my boys through high 
school it was just possible to live on my salary. If you are lucky 
enough to escape sickness or any extraneous expense, you can some 
way get along, but as soon as any sickness comes you will find that 
you can not very well get on with it. 

The Chairman. Suppose sickness does come, what do you find, 
that you are in debt ? 

Mr. Christian. I go backward. I have to make it up from what 
little I have left. I have very little left of what I originally had 
when I came into the service. 

I do not know whether there is anything else I can say, sir. 
Mr. Nolan. Have you got, Mr. Christian, or are you in any way 
likely to get, possession of any information regarding the cost of 
living? 

Mr. Christian. Well, yes. I have got some of it ; I did not make 
it out with regard to my own costs of living. The statistics are avail- 
able to anybody. Bradstreet's unit of the cost of living in New York 
for the last seven years, for a family of five, has gone up something 
like 38 per cent. 

Mr. Nolan. What I wanted to get at was something better than 
the dry statistics that are published, the experience of the men we 
are attempting to benefit, and to learn what their particular expe- 
rience has been. 

Mr. Christian. Well, no, sir; I have not that. You mean an 
itemized expense account of some particular man— myself or any- 
body else? , ,1 T 

Mr. Nolan. Something that would apply generally. 
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Mr. Christian. I do not know that I can give you any of that. 
The only thing I know, for instance, and it is a thing we all know, 
is that if you want to live in any sort of decent place — ^in fact, we 
would be held to account if we did not live in a respectable place — 
you can not get a house at less than $18 a month rent. 

There is another tihing, we have very large traveling expenses. 
We have to go to the barge office every morning, and from there 
we are sent out on the charges, which may be anywhere through the 
port, which covers from Yonkers to Staten Island, Weehakwen, and 
all that. We are paid by the Government— we make out an expense 
account for what we pay going from the barge office to the charge, 
but it is almost impossible for any of us to average less than 30 cents 
a day traveling expenses, and what we are allowed by the Govern- 
ment will not average more than 10 cents. Owing to the fact that we 
have to go to these places we can not live near our charges, and that 
is our private traveling expenses. 

Then we have to pay at least for a couple of uniforms a year. 

The Chairman. You are compelled to buy your own uniforms? 

Mr. Christian. Oh, yes; and a couple of hats or caps. It costs 
from $45 to $50 a year for uniforms, and it is quite true, as Mr. Moir • 
said to-day, that most of the men are compelled to pay more for the 
uniforms owing to the fact that we can not put down the money at 
the time of buying. Instead of paying $16 or $17 for a suit they will 
have to pay $21 or $22 on account of getting it on time. 

The Chairman. What do you mean, buying it on the installment 
plan? 

Mr. Christian. Yes; most of them. 

The Chairman. Does that apply only to the uniforms? 

Mr. Christian. No; I am afraid it applies to a whole lot of 
things, anything that amounts to a large expense. None of us that 
I know of hay'e money enough to put down at one time. We have to 
pay it off by degrees. That is really not a sign of extravagance on 
the part of the men. It is simply that they have not got any money. 
When you only get a small amount of money twice a month, with 
household exepenses going on all the time, you can not have any nest 
^SS 5 it is practically impossible. 

Sfr. Nolan. Coming back to a statement made at the beginning of 
your remarks, what are your regular hours? 

Mr. Christian. We go to work by platoons. We cover the port 
all day long and all night. Our duties are to see that there is no 
smuggling and nothing in the way of cargo taken off the dock except 
it has been passed through the hands of the inspectors, and also to 
prevent any petty smuggling. We hold up anybody who appears to 
be suspiciously rotund and search them and look for anything they 
may have dutiable on their persons, or whether they are coming away 
with cans of opium and other forbidden importations. 

Mr. Nolan. What I want to get at 

Mr. Christian. One platoon goes to work at 12 o'clock at night; 
that is the first platoon. It is relieved at 9 o'clock the next morning 
by the members of the second platoon, who go to work at 8. They 
go to the barge office at 8, you understand, and they are told to go 
and relieve so-and-so and such-and-such a dock. They must have 
time, of course, to get from the barge office to the point of relief. 
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Then the third platoon goes to work at 4 o'clock and gets relieved 
about half past 12 or 1. 

Mr. Nolan. Is there any allowance for meals? 

Mr. Christian. In the middle of the day, if we can spare a man, 
they send him out to relieve, and you go and get whatever you can 
as quick as you can, because one man will have*to relieve perhaps 8 or 
10 others. 

The other two platoons have no arrangement for their relief at 

meals. 

Mr. Nolan. What do you do, take your lunch with you? 

Mr. Christian. Generally take a little sandwich, or if you can get 
somebody to run out and buy you a sandwich. 

Mr. Nolan. What I want to find out is whether there is any allow- 
ance by the service itself? 

Mr. Christian. No, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. During that eight and one-half or nine hour period of 
time you mean? 

Mr. Christian. No, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. You said something about 11 hours. How does that 
come about, working overtime? 

Mr. Christian. No; we have to go to the barge office, and, of 
course, we can not live close to our work, do you see? That is be- 
cause we do not know where we are going to be sent. I may go to 
the barge office, which from where I live in Brooklyn* may take me an 
hour, and then I may be sent away up the North River, and then I 
am relieved. Say that was 8 o'clock platoon or second platoon, I 
would be relieved at 4 o'clock, and then be about an hour and a half 
away from home again. You are not absolutely only working nine 
hours. 

Mr. Nolan. That is what I want to get clear. 

Mr. Christian. Then, of course, we work seven days a week, whidi 
is, you understand, not any contravention of the letter of the law, but 
certainly a contravention of the spirit of the American people. 

We are having it a little better now. Mr. Wright, the present sur- 
veyor, is making great efforts, and whenever he can he allows as 
many men as he can to go off. So, .we have about a day and a half or 
two days a month. 

Mr. Nolan. But he has not got enough men to allow a man off once 
a week? 

Mr. Christian. No, sir. 

STATEMENT OF MISS KATE V. SMOOT, OF THE GOVERNMENT 

. PBINTINQ OFFICE. 

Mr. NoLivN. Just state to the reporter the employees in the Govern- 
ernment Printing Office that you are representing. 

Miss Smoot. Mr. Chairman, I am representing the Women's Binder 
Union, or the employees of the Government Printing Office, and I 
desire in their behalf to indorse the bill that is now pending — ^the 
Nolan bill. We heartily indorse that bill, because it means a higher 
standard of wages. 

Without going into the details of the high cost of living, we heartily 
indorse Mr. Holder's statement this morning. That covers the cost 
of living of nearly every employee of the Government,. I think. Of 
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course, we have individual cases, wherein we find that it depends 
upon us to assist those who can not help themselves. As long as we 
have our health, we can live, but when sickness or death or anything 
of that kind comes in, then we see the necessity of having to help 
others who can not help themselves. 

We think that the standard of wages which, represented by the 
minimum bill at the' present time, is 25 cents per hour for skilled 
women laborers and for men, is too low^ I believe that you have 
plenty of men here who can testify for themselves, but we all are 
situated along the same line — skilled laborers, both men and women. 

A great many of us have been pieceworkers for a number of years. 
At the present time we have about 151 pieceworkers and, of course, 
this bill has been a great boon to us to think that it is very likely to 
pass and that something may come of it. 

We think that it is in the hands of the committee and that the 
committee will have better judgment in many things than we our- 
selves, but we do see the possibility of having an increase of wages. 

We differ considerably from the other departments. For instance, 
we have always had the very kindest treatment when committees 
have gone to see our chiefs. We have never been refused an inter- 
view, and we have, in many cases, had a great many privileges. 

The speed-up question was settled some four years ago. That 
question was a very serious problem to us when they first started 
the machinery, because the speed-up question was one that we 
thought had to be given attention, and now we have no speed up. 
Our Public Printer does not require any speed up. He requires an 
honest day's w^ork, which we are willing to give, but we do want 
living wages. We are the producers. We produce the work. We 
do feel that it is necessary for us to have a living wage. 

We could give you a great many instances of the work that we 
have done. For years we, as pieceworkers, made very good wages, 
averaging about $3 a day for quite a few years. 

With that 25 cents an hour there are many women who have chil- 
dren to support. They have no one to stay at home and look after 
their children. 

I will give you this case in particular. One woman came to me 
when I was talking to her about this bill, and she said : 

Miss Smoot, I have had one fire this winter, and have had to have irons to 
take to my room to keep my room warm. 

Others have walked all winter from away out in Columbia Road 
to their work, showing you that $2 a day is not ample for a woman 
to live on. We have many other such cases that we come in contact 
with. 

Are there any questions I can answer? I am not accustomed to 
talking very much. 

The Chairman. You say that you represent the bookbinders? 

Miss Smoot. I represent the Woman's Bookbinder Union. 

The Chairman. Does that mean the machine bookbinders or the 
hand bookbinders? 

Miss Smoot. You see, we have a great many women who are ma- 
chine operators. 

The Chairman. That is what I want to get at. 

Miss Smoot. But they do not get bookbinder's pay; they do not 
get the pay of a man. 
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The Chairman. Something like on a folding machine ? 

Miss Smoot. No; men run the folding machines. The women do 
the sewing and operate the pasting machines and the paging and 
perforating. 

The Chairman. And the ruling? 

Miss Smoot. No; they do not run the ruling machines; the men 
run the ruling machines. But there are various machines that 
women do operate. 

The Chairman. You say that you average about 25 cents an hour? 

Miss Smoot. We average a little more, the pieceworkers. 

The Chairman. The men on the ruling and folding machines re- 
ceive $3.20? 

Miss Smoot. $3.20. 

The Chairman. I believe the men who are at the present time in the 
bookbinding department, both binding by hand and on machines, 
are endeavoring to get an increase in the printing bill up to 50 and 55 
cents an hour? 

Miss Smoot. Yes, sir. Unfortunately we were left out of that bill. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you, do you have to pass a civil-service 
examination ? 

Miss Smoot. Yes, sir; all persons coming into the office have a 
civil-service examination. 

Mr. NoiiAN. Miss Smoot, you say there are 151 pieceworkers? 

Miss Smoot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Have you got any idea how many day workei's there 
are among the women in the Government Printing Office ? 

Miss Smoot. I really do not know, but I think there are 776 of us 
who I think would come under the head of the Nolan bill. That does 
not take in the helpers or the special-price women. 

Mr. Noi/AN. That takes in what you have termed the "skilled 
laborers"? 

Miss Smoot. Yes, sir. For instance, there are helpers, and those 
girls work at night on the Congressional Record, and they get 20 per 
cent additional, but those are the girls we are not speaking of at all. 

Mr. Nolan. What is the highest pay of any of those day workers 
that you know of ? 

Miss Smoot. $2.80, I think. 

Mr. Nolan. That is 35 cents an hour ? 

Miss Smoot. Thirty-five cents an hour. 

Mr. Nolan. About what percentage of the employees get the 
higher rate? 

Miss Smoot. Those girls who are working on the sewing machines 
get $2.20 per day. 

Mr. Nolan. I mean those getting $2.80? 

Miss Smoot. There are fpur women and helpers. 

Mr. Nolan. I mean among the workers, those who are not holding 
any sort of supervisory positions, what is the highest pay they get ? 

Miss Smoot. $2.20. There are, I believe, two or three on the ma- 
chines that make $2.40, and a few $2.30; it varies. 

Mr. Nolan. But the great majority of the day workers of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office get 25 cents an hour, among the women ? 

Miss Smoot. Among the women the majority get 25 cents an hour. 
There are some who get $2.20, those who sew the books on the ma- 
chines. 
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Mr. Nolan. About how many of them are there ? 

Miss Smoot. I would not like to say exactly. 

Mr. Nolan. A hundred? 

Miss Smoot. I would not like to say, but over a hundred, I pre- 
sume. 

Mr. Nolan. The majority of the women over there get the 25 
cents an hour? 

Miss Smoot. Excepting the press feeders. We have two repre- 
sentatives here from the press feeders, and they get $2.20, but that 
has only been in the last few years. 

Mr. Nolan. Do you know anything about the wages paid to the 
organized workers among the bindery women in other cities? 

Miss Smoot. No, sir ; I do not. I only know what they get here — 
I mean on the outside — and that is $1.35 a day. 

Mr. Nolan. Are they organized ? 

Miss Smoot. Yes, sir. Before organization they received $1 and 
some of them $1.50 per day. 

Mr. Nolan. You stated, as I understood you a while ago, that the 
pieceworkers among the women have had their earnings decreased 
during the past several years. Tt§re was a time that you made up 
to $2.80 or $3 per day ? 

Miss Smoot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. What is the reason for that^d^rease in the earnings 
of the pieceworkers? 

Miss Smoot. On account of the improved machinery. 

Mr. Nolan. Improved machinery? 

Miss Smoot. YeSj sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Cutting the price? 

Miss Smoot. The price list was never cut, but you see we have 
had no appointments. There have been very few appointments in 
our department, and as they drop out, of course, the machines do 
the work. 

Mr. Nolan. Is there less work attached to it ? 

Miss Smoot. Less work? 

Mr. Nolan. Attached to the work? 

Miss Smoot. For machine work? 

Mr. Nolan. Is there less skill attached to the new machines that 
have been introduced ? 

Miss Smoot. Well, I do not know. The machines do elegant 
work, you know. 

Mr. Nolan. I mean less skill on the part of the operator ? 

Miss Smoot. Oh, no. 

Mr. Nolan. What I want to try to get at is that even with the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery, doing improved work, the 
officials in the Government I^rinting Office allow the earning of the 
operators to be reduced beyond that of several years ago. In other 
words, if the Government is getting the benefit of the introduction 
of the machinery, why they reduced the earning capacity of the 
operator? 

Miss Smoot. They claim that they have increased it 20 cents a 
day — 10 cents on tlie dollar. You see, the minimum wage was 25 
cents per hour, and when we went on the machines they gave $2.20 
per day. 
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Mr. Nolan. I am talking now about the pieceworkers. I want 
to try to find out, for the benefit of the committee and the record, 
under what system it is that the pieceworkers who formerly earned 
$2.80 and $3 per day, have had their wages and earnings reduced. 

Miss Smoot. We have not the work to do. You see, the work of 
the Government Printing Office is done by contract, and out of 500 
contracts we only have 65, and that necessarily takes all of the work 
out of the Government Printing Office, and we have luyt the work 
to do. We could do the work, but the work is not there. That 
would increase our wages. 

Mr. Nolan. Let me understand. Then, do you have a portion of 
your time that you are not employed as pieceworkers ? 

Miss Smoot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. That accounts for the reduction ? 

Miss Smoot. That accounts for the reduction. 

Mr. Nolan. That is what I want to get. 

Miss Smoot. If the work was done in the Government Printing 
Office we would have plenty of work, and would have no idle time 
at all, and as pieceworkers we would make our regular wages, but 
not having the work done there we can not do it. 

Mr. Van Dyke. If you had plenty of work to keep you going that 
would bring your wages up to about $3 a dav ? 

Miss Smoot. Yes, sir; if the work was tnere we could do it. 

Mr. Nolan. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that all the witnesses 
might be informed that if they have anything in the way of statisti- 
cal information, or added information, they wish to place before the 
committee, that they will have an opportunity to submit it before 
the hearings are printed. 

Miss Smoot. Miss Graddick, have you any statements to make that 
you have in writing? 

(Miss Graddick rose.) 

The Chairman. State your name, please. 

STATEMENT OF MISS LATIEA J. GRADDICK, WOMAN'S BINDERY 

UNION, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 

Miss Graddick. My name is Laura J. Graddick. 

The Chairman. State whom you represent. 

Miss Graddick. I am from the Woman's Bindery Union, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, from among the per diem people. 

I have some statements here, gentlemen, I would like to present, but 
before doing that I would like ]ust to speak of one or two things that 
occurred this morning. One of the gentlemen questioning spoke 
about the single men, and seemed to imply — while I do not know that 
he intended it — ^in a question whether the single men were entitled 
to the same amount of wages as the married men ; but I immediately 
thought of the single men in Congress, who draw the same salary as 
you married men do. You do not make any distinction between 
them ; they are all here at $7,500. 

Mr. Nolan. We would be likely to have a kick if we did. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Miss Graddick. And a very strong one, too. 

The Chairman. We might have a strike. [Laughter.] 
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Miss Graddick. And not only that, the Congressmen who come 
from the most remote districts of the country come in at the same 
salary that you Members who have heen giving years in acquiring 
experience here. You do not make any distinction between the inex- 
perienced Member and the Member of experience. Each comes in at 
his $7,500, with 20 cents mileage, and all ttie other things that go to 
make that up, so I felt that was one of the things that we should 
consider. 

Besides, of the single j)ersons in the Government there are none who 
are without responsibilities. I know numbers of men in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office who, while they are single, are hdping lo sup- 
port some one. Very many of them are supporting invalid mothers 
or brothers and sisters, or there are some other responsibilities upon 
them, and it was for that reason that I wanted to refer to some of 
the things that were brought out this morning. 

Another thing that was brought out this morning was about the 
heads of the departments bringing pressure to bear upon the workers. 
Perhaps it is not clear to you why that is, and I may not interpret 
it right, but I was speaking from the workers' standpoint. That is 
what they urged and speed us on, because they think it pleases you 
Congressmen for them to come up here and make a good report of 
what has been done and the amount of work. For instance, some 
years ago — ^perhaps seven or eight years ago — ^in our office we had one 
subforeman who boasted of the fact, I think, before one of the com- 
mittees of the amount of work that he turned out. He did not state 
the fact, however, how he had speeded up all the workers. To bring 
that about we at that time had a man at the head who seemed to fill 
the hearts of everybody with terror, so they were afraid to say any- 
thing; consequently, they yielded to that, and that was the way, it 
seems to me, the speeding up started in the Printing Office. 

Before taking up other things, I want to speak of the character of 
the bill. Something else was brought out this morning by one of the 
speakers, who seemed to think this was going to apply to men getting 
$10,000. Gentlemen of the committee, I do not understand that they 
come under the civil service. My interpretation of the bill is that it 
applies to civil- service employees. Men getting $10,000 in the Gov- 
ernment are not subject to civil service. In fact, if that were so, all 
of you would come in for an increase, because, being a Government 
employee 

Mr. Nolan. Which would be a good thing. 

Miss Graddick. I think it might. 1 do not mean to say that Con- 
gressman are getting the pay they should. You have responsibilities. 

That is why I want to indorse the bill, because it is a step in the 
direction that Government employees should have an increase ; they 
should have a living wage. 

Mr. Nolan. Maybe if the Members of the House thought it meant 
increased salaries for them we would get it passed easily. 

Miss Graddick. I do not know but what it might be a good agita- 
tion. Perhaps some of you were not here at the time when the bill 
to increase the salaries of the Congressmen was up, but I remember it 
did not take very long to put that bill through. I do not know of 
any bill that went through Congress so quickly and rapidly as that 
bill did. [Laughter.] 

37609—16 5 
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If we minor Government employees could get just our share in that 
time we would be a mighty happly set of people, and I think we 
would celebrate Easter in the right way. 

There is a reason, it seems to^me, why the Government should 
grant this bill, when you take into consideration the other private 
employers of this country who are considering and giving attention 
to working conditions and who are giving their minor workers, so to 
speak — I mean to say the unskilled workers — a living wage, and why 
should not the Government do the same thing? For example, I re- 
fer to Mr. Ford, the automobile manufacturer, a gentleman who is 
selling, as I understand, an automobile that is one of the cheapest on 
the market, and yet he pays a living wage ; he is paying a wage that 
is making citizens of the country, making men take an interest in 
their work, and making them feel that they count for something. 

The point I want to make clear is this: If the cleaner and the 
scrubber and the unskilled men who do that work, if it is a necessary 
work, why should not there be a living wage for it ? I think we all 
admit that is necessary work, and why should it not count just the 
same as work that is a little more technical, to the extent, at least, 
that the man doing that unskilled work should have a living wage 
out of it ? He will do better work ; he will make a better citizen ; and 
why should not the Government give him that? 

Then, that brings us to the consideration that, after all, there are 
but two forces in the world — capital and labor. It would help to 
reconcile those forces, I think, outside of the Government. Labor 
is in the market. She has a product to sell just the same as the mine 
operator or the same as the real estate man. Why should not what 
labor has to sell bring as good prices as those? You take the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, the^oal operator — all of those — ^the capi- 
talists — get their capital from labor. That being the case, it seems 
to me labor should come in for a better share of what she produces, 
and I do not know who should set a better example for them than the 
Government. It seems to me that is where it should start. Labor 
should come in for an equal share. 

I am not a Presbyterian, but I think I can quote a definition from 
the Presbyterian catechism that " man's chief end is to glorify God 
and enjoy Him forever." That certainly does take up the labor con- 
ditions. How are you going to glorify God and enjoy Him if you 
have not a living wage — ^that is, from the standpoint of the wage- 
earning men? I have thought very much of that definition in con- 
nection with wage conditions. I ask the question. What is man's 
chief end? "To glorify God and enjoy. Him forever," and how can 
the man glorify God or enjoy Him who can not take home a sufficient 
wage to feed his family ? 

It is a very serious question, the enjoyment that a man gets out of 
religion, if he is not getting a wage sufficient to bring about those 
conditions, and yet I believe that is what it should be. Because of 
that, then, it seems to me you Congressmen — ^I am not here to dictate 
to you, but I am trying to present my views, that you may see it 
from mv standpoint— for that reason you are not here to " play the 
game or politics " ; that should not enter in, but it should be for the 
best interests of the country; and it seems to me the best place for 
you to begin is the employees of the Government. 
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We find that in the last few years Congress has taken a great deal 
of interest in the business conditions of the country, and has legis- 
lated along that line. Congress has set limitations to private busi- 
ness and has made penalties should private business go beyond those 
limitations. That being the condition, it seems to me that what 
Congress wants to do is to set an example which private business may 
follow. 

When we go down to our Public Printer to ask for an increase in 
wages, what does he do? He reaches into the drawer of his desk 
and pulls out data showing that New York pays only so much, 
Philadelphia so much, and Baltimore so much, and he says : " You 
are getting more than they are." The result is we are shut oflf from 
having a consideration. The Public Printer thinks and feels that 
he is paying in proportion to the outside world. It seems to me 
that the Government should set an example to the outside world, 
instead of looking to the outside world for an example in the matter 
of wages. There are some places in the outside world where women 
in the bookbinders' trade get $2 a day. I believe that Denver, Colo., 
has that wage. I do not mean by that, gentlemen, that T am censur- 
ing the Public Printer or anybody. This is just the general condi- 
tions, and they are under that just the same as you and the rest of 
us, but what we want to do is to change those conditions. 

This is a "machine age," as you well know. The result is that 
everybody in the Government, as well as in private shops, is being 
speeded up to follow the machine. In our own office, under a former 
regime, our office was speeded up to almost double. Many of those 
conditions remain. I do not mean to say that the people in charge 
now are responsible for that, but they found those conditions there, 
and, as I say, this being a " machine age," those practices have re- 
mained. People are expected to keep busy — ^to keep onto theiy job 
up to the very last hour. I do not mean to say that that is wrong, 
but that is the case, and, if the man doing the work has been speeded 
up, why should not his pay be speeded up also? Why not increase 
his pay in proportion? That is. what we want so that we may get 
better conditions for all of us — ^that is what we are after. 

Another thing, in our office, when receiving only $2 a day — ^when 
a person gets sick there is a constant stream of neighborly help 
gomg forth. The result is that out of $2 or $2.20, which some get, 
there is always a help going out to them, and I have statements in 
regard to some of those that I want to give to this committee. I have 
the privilege of giving them to show you what some of the women 
do. I have the name here. I was told that I might use the name, 
and for that reason I am giving it. 

The first is Miss Davis, late an employee of the Government 
Printing Office, she contracted tuberculosis, and, as she had been un- 
able to save anything from her wage of $2 per day, she was main- 
tained in a sanitarium by friends and coworkers in the Printing 
Office for several months and until her death last summer. 

Another case is that of Mrs. Jackson, who has been an employee 
of the Government Printing Office for more than 20 years. Herself 
a soldier's widow, she has to support a widowed daughter, who is 
unable to work on account of her four small children. Mrs. Jackson 
has been in bed sick for several weeks, and on account of hiBr ina- 
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bility to save anything from her wage of $2 a day she has to depend 
largely upon contributions from her fellow workers, who can assist 
her only through a scarifice, as most of their own wages are inade- 
quate for anything except the bare necessities of life. 

Another case is that of Mrs. Colklesser, who has been employed in 
the Government Printing Office for more than 30 years, contracted 
pneumonia several months ago, and, as she had been unable to save 
anything from her meager wage of $2 per day, was compelled to 
rely upon collections taken up in her behalf among her coworkers in 
the Printing Office. Mose of these contributors are themselves work- 
ing for $2 a day and have families or parents dependent on them for 
support. Mrs. Colklesser is more than 70 years of age and must 
soon become dependent upon her associates unless the Government, 
to which she has devoted her life, oflFers some measure of relief. 

This is not an isolated case, but is typical of hundreds of cases in 
the Government service where the pay barely provides the essentials 
of life and allows no provision for a rainy day. 

I have here a statement in regard to Miss Geilrude A. Spencer, an 
employee of the Government Printing Office, who received $2 per 
day while she was able to work, on which she had to support herself 
and an invalid and entirely helpless mother. 

Last summer Miss Spencer had a cateract taken from her left eye 
and was under so much expense that the meager sum she had been 
able to save through many a sacrifice was entirely consumed. She is 
now in the Emergency Hospital recovering from an operation on 
her right eye. Her coworkers in the Printing Office took up a col- 
lection to enable her to have the operation performed. Many of 
those contributors are themselves working for $2 per day and are 
absolutely unable to make any provision for similar misfortunes that 
might any day befall themselves or their families. 

Those are cases that are vouched for, Mr. Chairman, and I give 
them as a part of my statement for the record. 

I hope you will find it in your hearts to do something for the em- 
ployees who are getting less than a few dollars, because there are 
many of them in the Government employ. 

Mr. Nolan. I have often heard it said since I came here to Wash- 
ington three years ago that there are a great many men and their 
wives in the Government employ, both working for the Government 
among the lower-paid employees, and one of the reasons advanced for 
that is that the women must also work to enable them to meet the 
necessities of life. You know of any instances of that kind ? 

Miss Graddick. I am on what we call the " night bill force." I go 
on at half past 11 at night; and then there is a force called the 
" intermediate force," and working in that force I know there is one 
woman, to my certain knowledge — a young woman — and I under- 
stand her husband works at the navy yard. They both work in 
order to get enough to maintain themselves and their children. She 
is a young married woman. The way I came to know about that 
was I saw she was so frail looking and appeared so tired, and I 
asked some one who she was, and I said, " Has she a husband ? " and 
they said, " Yes," and then they told me where he w^orked, but that 
she felt they both had to go out to work to enable them to live. 
Therefore, I know of that case personally. 
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Mr. Van Dyke. You spoke of the wage in the Printing Office, and 
the ready reference made by the Public Printer to the comparison of 
your wage scale with that of outside workers. In quoting the wage 
for outside employees, did he give you the minimum or the average 
scale ? 

Miss Graddick. You mean in our office? 

Mr. Van Dyke. Yes. 

Miss Graddick. I suppose you might term it a minimum and aver- 
age, too. The women of our office — I speak now particularly of the 
bindery, and yet it applies, you might say, throughout the office — get 
$2 a day. 

Mr. Van Dyke. In your office you have your fiat scale ? 

Miss Graddick. Yes. 

Mr. Van Dyke. But an outside worker, you know, with private 
employers have a minimum wage, in drawing up their agreement 
with their employees, but the minimum wage is the smallest wage, 
while the average wage is always above that? 

Miss Graddick. Yes. 

Mr. Van Dyke. In comparing your class of work with the outside 
employee, did you refer in your statement to the average wage of the 
outside employee or to the minimum wage ? 

Miss Graddick. It would be the average. I spoke of Denver — 
that $2 a day is their minimum. 

Mr. Van Dyke. But the minimum may be smaller in other places 
and larger in still other places? 

Miss Graddick. It varies. 

Mr. Van Dyke. The minimum, for instance, in the printing trade 
at Fort Worth is probably as large as they have. 

Miss Graddick. I do not know why it is, but the West seems to 
give better wages, generally speaking, than the East, and I mentioned 
that to show that the women in striving to improve their condi- 
tions 

Mr. Nolan. The women vote in the West. [Laughter.] 

Miss Graddick. Two dollars a day in Denver, and they have been 
getting it for several years. 

Mr. Nolan. I say, the women vote in the West, and consequently 
they have greater power there. 

Miss Graddick. I have noticed that, gentlemen. In other words, 
people who have a chance to vote count for more than those who do 
not. 

STATEMENT OF MR. P. J. LOTIBY, REPEESENTINa MESSENGERS 
IN THE CUSTOMS SERVICE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

The Chairman. Who do you represent, Mr. Louby ? 

Mr. LouBT. The messengers in the customs service. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, that 
I am here to-day to speak in the interest of the messengers in the 
customs service, of which there are two grades, one grade receiving 
$840 and the other $960. 

The $960 grade is the maximum salary for a messenger in the cus- 
toms service, so I have been told by the officials in New York. 

My argument for an increase of wages, such as the Nolan bill would 
give us, is the cost of living in the city of New York. I have no 
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family, no one but myself and wife, and out of my $960 I am totally 
unable to save one cent ; that is, and live as I think an American citi- 
zen should live. It must be understood that the Government serv- 
ice, particularly in New York, and in the office building such as the 
customhousCj the employees are expected to appear somewhat re- 
spectable. It takes quite a sum of money to keep an employee in 
clothes as compared with that required of a man on the outside. 

The Government of the United States, I believe, grants the right 
of every man, woman, and child to a living; it also grants the right 
to every man and woman to get married and raise a family, which 
being the case I think the Government should at least pay its em- 
ployees a living wage, whereby they can get married and bring up a 
family in respectability. 

Not so very long ago the Government expended $25,000,000 on 
good roads. The newspapers, the public at large, did not make any 
noise about that appropriation for spending $25,000,000, and I can 
not conceive of any reason why the Government or the public or 
the papers should make any noise about an increase such as this bill 
calls for. 

I think at a former hearing before the Committee on Ways and 
Means we showed conclusively that the wages as paid in the port of 
New York are not adequate for a man to live as he should. Quite a 
number of the men on the salary they receive are unable to buy 
clothes for cash. There are a great many who have to buy on the 
installment plan and pay at least one-third more for the clothing 
than they would if they had cash. Consequently, it keeps them in 
hot water paying on this installment plan, and at the end of the 
month they owe the total salary they receive from the Government. 

I think, in justice to these men, this committee should consider 
their claims and do all they can to give them what the Nolan bill 
calls for. That is about all I have to say, gentlemen. 

Mr. Nolan. Mr. Louby, what hearings were there before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means where this testimony was given ? 

Mr. Louby. It was a bill introduced by Mr. Maher in behalf of the 
laborers of the customs service in the port of New York. 

Mr. Nolan. Did they give testimony there in the way of figures to 
show just exactly what the cost of living was in New i ork. 

Mr. Louby. x es, sir. I believe the committee already has one of 
those hearings, which contained the estimates referred to. I want 
to say that the estimate showed by Mr. Moir in his statement here 
to-day is not taken from any statistics or anything else. It is a state- 
ment of the whole family; consequently, he knew just what he was 
talking about. 

Mr. Van Dyke. What department do you work in? 

Mr. Louby. The customs service. 

Mr. Van Dyke. What position do you» occupy? 

Mr. Louby. Messenger. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And that is skilled labor? 

Mr. Louby. I really do not know. I think it is a littJe better than 
skilled labor. 

Mr. Van Dyke, x ou have skilled labor, taking in subclerical; that 
would be in the subclerical list, and what is the limit of the wages? 

Mr. Louby. $960. There is absolutely no chance of getting any 
more. 
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Mr. Van Dyke. As a subclerical employee you have not the privi- 
lege of taking an examination to become an employee in the customs 
service in its clerical force? I ask that question for my own in- 
formation ; I am not quite sure of that. 

Mr. LouBY. Why, yes; the only advantage we have is that we can 
take what they term '' first-grade examination." 

Mr. Van Dyke. Noncompetitive? 

Mr. LouPY. No; it is competitive. 

Mr. Van Dyke. The reason I asked that question is that in the 
postal end a subclerical position entitles you to take what they call a 
'* noncompetitive examination.'* You do not have to compete Avith 
anybody else. If you pass, you will be appointed. In the regular 
examination you are placed on the eligible list and the one with the 
highest grading has a preference. 

Mr. IjOttry. In New York you can take what they call the promo- 
tion examination. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That Avould be noncompetitive? 

Mr. LouBY. It is composed of nothing more nor less than an actual 
first-grade examination. 

The Chairman. What position are you filling now in the customs 
service ? 

Mr. LouBY. That of messenger, but while as a messenger I am do- 
ing clerical work. 

The Chairman. How does that work cohipare with others in your 
department ? 

Mr. LouBY. Well, I have never had any fault found with my 
work 

The Chairman. I mean by that you do the same class of work — 
the same work, generally speaking ? 

Mr. LouBY. Absolutely the same. 

The Chairman. And the diiference is only in your wages. 

Mr. LouBY. That is the only difference between the two men. 

The Chairman. What is the difference? 

Mr. LouBY. From $960 to $1,200, $1,400, and in one case $1,600. 

The Chairman. In other words, there are men in that room with 
you who are receiving $1,600 for the same work that you are receiv- 
ing $960? 

Mr. LouBY. I will not say in the room I am in at the present time. 
There are some getting $1,400, but before I was transferred to the 
room where I am at now I was working then at verification of dock 
books. There were men there getting $1,600, and I had to do the 
same work as they did; I had also to do just as much. 

Mr. Van Dyke. They passed the competitive examination and are 
classified civil-service employees? 

Mr. LouBY. Well, I am, too. 

Mr. Van Dyke. I mean you have to pass the same grade examina- 
tion? 

Mr. LouBY. No ; they passed first or second grade. 

Mr. Nolan. Mr. Louby, could you mark off that part of the hear- 
ings before the Ways and Means Committee that you think ought to 
be included in the hearings here and submit it to the reporter for in- 
sertion in this record ? 

ilr. I-.0UBY. Oh, yes. 
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(The part of the hearings before the Committee on Ways and 
Means submitted by Mr. Louby is as follows:) 

The salary paid this class is $840 per auuum. The followinj? is an exliibit 
of expenditures for a family of six (two adults and four children) : 

Rent for 4 rooms $18.00 

Light: L40 

Gar fare and 10-cent lunches 4.80 

Coal at 40 cents per bag, 9 bags per mouth 3. 60 

Meat, not served every day.. 12.00 

Groceries and green vegetables 24.00 

Life and fire insurance 4.89 

Total 68. 69 

The foregoing statement covers the monthly expenditures of a laborer receiv- 
ing $70 per month. The balance of $1.31 is In every instance paid out for other 
necessities of life. 

LABORERS AT ELLIS ISLAND. 

This class of laborers are working from 9 to 10 hours a day. The nature of 
the work performed by this class is as acting helpers to the various mechanics 
employed on the island, and in cleaning up the station after the emigrants have 
left the island. 

The hours were formerly eight hours a day. The commissioner in charge of 
this station compelled the laborers to start for the island one hour earlier one 
year ago, and this order was never recinded. 

The pay received by this class is $650 per annum. I offer you the following 
exhibit of expenditures for a family of five (two adults and three children) : 

Kent, 3 rooms in a rear house $12.00 

Lighting, lamps and oil .90 

Lunches, 10 cents per day 2. 80 

Coal at 10 cents per pail, 32 pails 3. 20 

Meat, not served every day 10. 00 

Groceries and green vegetables .' 21.00 

Life insurance 3. 00 

Total 52. 90 

The foregoing statement covers the monthly expenditures of a laborer re- 
ceiving $55 per month. The balance of $2.10 is in every instance paid out for 
other necessities of life. 

The Chairman. Is there any further statement that you wish to 
make? 

Mr. Louby. Nothing further, except I was going to say it is abso- 
lutely no chancfe for a messenger at $960 to pull out, unless he takes 
what they term " first-grade examination." The first-grade examina- 
tion is something that it takes a college graduate to pass. To me it 
seems to be nothing more nor less than a regent's examination, and it 
is something that I was never educated for, having spent the greater 
portion of my young years in the Army, and never having got what 
you might term a high mathematical education, and it is an impos- 
sibility for me to pass it ; consequently, I have to remain stationary, 
at $960. 

The Chairman. And there is no way for your salary to be affected 
other than by an act of legislation? 

Mr. Louby. By an act of legislation. 

Mr. Van Dyke. There is only one thing that is not yet clear in 
my mind. Are you sure that that is the first-grade classified civil 
service examination, or second grade? 

Mr. Louby. First grade. 
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Mr. Van Dyke. A technical examination ? 

Mr. LouBY. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You served in the United States Army? 

Mr. LouBY. Yes, sir; I have served about 15 years, all told. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You served during the Spanish War? 

Mr. LouBY. Yes, sir ; during the Spanish War in Porto Rico, and 
after the Spanish War I went to the Philippine Islands. 

The Chair3IAn. That will be all. 

I would like to inquire if there is anyone here to represent the 
helpers in the New York Navy Yard? 

(No response.) 

Are there any other ladies here who represent the bindery workers 
in the Government service who wish to be heard ? 

STATEMENT OF MISS MARGABET C. BATEMAN, BEFBESENTING 
THE FEEDEES OF. THE GOVEBJOCEirr PRINTING OFFICE. 

Miss Bateman. I represent the feeders of the Government Print- 
ing Office, and I am here also to heartily indorse the bill going 
through, because, while our work has been increased in the last few 
years to such an extent that we are always busy, and when we are 
not busy in our own branch of work we are sent to different sections 
of the office, some of us on postal cards and some on second floor 
on envelopes and different work of that sort, to keep busy ; and also 
in the past year they have installed presses in the office which are 
speeded up to the speed of 2,500 an hour, and, of course, the girl 
feeding those presses eight hours is completely exhausted by the 
time she is through. If it happens to be a short run, she needs the 
time the pressman is getting the presses ready to rest and recuperate 
to be in condition for the next run. Instead of that they have not 
got press feeders enough ; otherwise she is put on another press and 
kept busy straight along, and, while we do not object to being kept 
busy, we do think if we do have to do the extra amount of work we 
should get the extra pay. Therefore I am here to heartily indorse 
the Nolan bill, giving us the $3. 

Our work is so severe that there are a great many of the ladies who 
have families to support who are so exhausted by the time they get 
through with their work that they are really not physically able to 
go home and perform their duties; but they have to do it, because 
their wages are not sufficient that they can afford to have this done, 
and therefore, to make a presentable appearance, they have to do it 
themselves, and it is very hard for them. 

They have mostly all got responsibilities. Of course, if they have 
no one but themselves they can get along on $2.20 very nicely, but 
the most of them have responsibilities of others, the care of others, 
which makes it impossible for them to get along on the wages paid 
without doing lots of things themselves that they should hire done. 
And I want also to state that there are some ladies receiving just the 
$2. They are older ladies, but their work is very hard, and it is the 
same as ours, and therefore I think they should get the $3, too. 

Mr. Nolan. Is it all done by piecework? 

Miss Bateman. It is per diem work, but there are two scales of 
wages, $2 and $2.20. We are all classed as press feeders, but some 
get $2 and some get $2.20, and even the $2.20 is hardly sufficient to 
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live right. The most of them have so manjr responsibilities and the 
care oi others that they really have to do their own housekeeping and 
sewing and millinery work, and things of that sort in the evening to 
keep up a presentable appearance. 

Mr. IfoLAN. You indorse the statements that were made here re- 
garding the cost of living in Washington? 

Miss Bateman. Do I indorse it? 

Mr. Nolan. Do you indorse the statements made here by a num- 
ber of witnesses regarding the high cost of living in Washington? 

Miss Bateman. Yes ; I do. 

Mr. Nolan. And the impossibility of the person getting the wages 
that we pay to the women in the Government Printing Office to com- 
fortably and decently live? 

Miss Bateman. Yes, sir. I am heartily in favor of the bill going 
through, and I represent the ladies down there. 

Mr. Nolan. Are the feeders in the Government Printing Office 
organized? 

Miss Bateman. Well, to some extent they are; I am one of them 
who is. 

Mr. Van Dyke. I want to ask what, in your opinion, is the average 
monthly amount which is necessary to take care of a single person. 
What will they have to pay for room and board a month in this city ? 

Miss Bateman. You can not get any respectable place under $3(>— 
$25 to $30 a month — and that is for a very small room, because I have 
boarded in previous years, and it was so high that I simply could not 
afford it, because I have a sister to support who is an invalid, and I 
have had to come down to keeping rooms myself and taking care of 
her in that way. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And the $30 would pay for both the board and 
room? 

Miss Bateman. Yes; for board and room. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And that goes to show that the cost of living has 
increased. 

Miss Bateman. I never paid, when I boarded, under $25, and some 
places $27, and it was just m a very respectable neighborhood, but yet 
was not the kind of a place I would like to have, but I simply could 
not afford anything better, and therefore I took a house and kept 
rooms. 

Mr. Van Dyke. What increase, if any, has there been in the wages 
of your class of employees in the Printing Office in the last 15 years. 

Miss Bateman. Twenty per cent. When I first went there, 12 or 
13 years ago, it was $2, and it was raised under Mr. Donnelly 20 per 
cent. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You are now getting $2.20 ? 

Mr. Nolan. It is 10 per cent. 

Miss Bateman. Twenty cents more a day ; and we waited on the 
Public Printer and asked an increase, and he greeted us very favor- 
ably, and he said he certainly realized the conditions; that he could 
not give us any more, because he was restricted by Congress. 

While we are not making any complaint about the work at all, it is 
about the wages, and we do think we ought to have more, on account 
of the high cost of everything ; however, our work has increased, too. 

The Chairman. Are there any other ladies here who wish to be 
heard? 
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Mr. Van Dyke. I would like to ask one question. Who is it that 
represents that portion of. the Government Printing Office where they 
print the postal cards? 

Mr. Christian. There is not any representative here. 

Mr. Van Dyke. They receive $2.20? 

Miss Smoot. I think they receive $2.40, but the wages are $2.20, but 
when on the postal cards they receive $2.40; and if they are not busy 
they are sent to our room, and if we are not busy we are sent else- 
where. 

Mr. Van Dyke. They differentiate, however, in the two different 
departments? 

Miss Smoot. Yes. 

The Chahiman. Are there any other ladies here from any other 
Government departments who wish to be heard ? 

STATEMENT OF MB. HENET J. HARDY, EEPBESENTINO THE 
MARYLAND STATE FEDEEATION OF LABOR. 

Mr. Hardy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, you 
have heard a great deal of testimony as to the high cost of living 
and how it affects the women who make a minimum wage of $2, 
$2.20, and $2.40, but we are here to show you a still worse condition. 

We have in the bureau girls who make from $1.60 to $1.75 a day. 
I want to say, however, that this is not the fault, as I see it, of the 
bureau officials, as the Director of the Bureau has assured me per- 
sonally that he was in favor of an increased pay for these workers. 

In the laundry they have a dozen girls who perform some of the 
very hardest work that is done in the bureau. They receive $1.60 
per day. On the presses, where the money is printed, in the plate 
printing division, the girls receive $1.75 a day. These girls, gentle- 
meif, are charged with the most important work in that bureau. 
When the printed sheet with the four bills on it comes from the press, 
it is up to that girl to detect any imperfection in it and to see that it 
does not get by. They have an added responsibility, along with the 
plate printer who is working on that press. They are responsible for 
every sheet of paper that comes to them. If one of those sheets of 
paper is missed at night and can not be found, that girl who is work- 
ing for $1.75 has got to do her share by paying for the face value of 
that sheet, and by the " face value of the sheet '' means the amount of 
money that would have been printed on it. If they are printing $1 
bills that sheet of paper cost $4 ; if it is $100 bills it represents ^00, 
and that will have to be paid by the Government employees who lost 
that sheet. That may perhaps strike you as a strange kind of busi- 
ness, but it is an absolute fact. 

In the bureau these girls at the rate of $1.75 are paid for one 
minute at approximately one-third of a cent during the time they are 
working; yet, if they are one minute late the Government charges 
them 5 cents; in other words, it charges 15 minutes for that minutie 
late. 

If, at the close of the day's work there is one sheet of paper miss- 
ing in the Bureau or a mistake in the count, that entire division 
can not leave until that sheet is accounted for. Uncle Sam does not 
pay these girls, nor the men for that matter, for the time they are 
waiting around there for somebody's mistake to be corrected. It 
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may have been the fault of one of the girls; it may have been the 
fault of some one else, but, nevertheless, that entire section is re- 
quired to remain in the building; in fact, they are detained there, 
but not under pay. 

So, you see there is no provision made for paying anything other 
than just the actual day's work. 

There are some girls who are promoted in the diflFerent positions 
to semiclerical work, I should call it, who get as high as $2.24 a day. 
We have some there getting $780. We have some getting $2 and some 
getting $1.92, and a ffreat many at $1.75. At $1.76, if a girl gets 
the greatest amount of money she earns in a month — and that will be 
a month that has the fewest number of days — she may get 26 work- 
ing days, but it will not average 26 ; but even taking 26 working days 
every month she would earn in the year $546. 

I think that our committees in (Jongress have established beyond 
all doubt that it cost more than that for one person to live and live 
right. While it is true many of these girls are single, yet many of 
them are widows, and some of them, I should say, are women who 
have tubercular husbands, as has been called to my attention, and 
these women are the breadwinners of the families. Can you imagine 
anybody winning bread on $546 a year, if she has more than one 
mouth to feed? 

Mr. Nolan. That is working steadily every day ? 

Mr. Hardy. Steadily every day. There is one lady here with me 
this afternoon, the mother of three children, a widow, and I believe 
she has her mother to take care of. 

Mrs. GoNZHORiN. My mother has to work at the Congressional 
Library, too. 

Mr. Hardy. She has three children, and if she works every day in 
the year she could not make $546, because there are not 26 days in 
every month, but I have been liberal with my figures. If it is trtie — 
and I believe it is true beyond all doubt — ^that even a man who is 
making $800 a year finds it hard to keep a family on that amount, 
what does this woman, trying to keep a family on $546, have to con- 
tend with ? 

I want to say to the committee, with reference to the statement of 
the lady who spoke about the Government printer giving the com- 
parison of wages, that every time a Government department head 
quotes figures on the outside he always quotes the lowest wage that 
he can get. 

Mr. VAN Dyke. That is what I tried to bring out. 

Mr. Hardy. And you were absolutely right, Mr. Van Dyke, when 
you stated it was the minimum wage; it is in every case. They 
always pick out that " beautiful " minimum wage. While it is true, 
as organization men, we do have a minimum wage — ^in my home city 
of Baltimore — we have a minimum wage, but I want to tell you 
there are not 13 men out of 400 working for that minimum. The 
minimum wage was adopted some years ago, and simply by mu- 
tual concessions between the employer and ourselves we have raised 
the amount of pay away above the minimum wage, and we have 
forgotten all about that minimum wage. It is there in the contract 
signed years ago, but each time we tacked on a dollar or two and 
said nothing about it. So^ it is not a fair comparison. The Public 
Printer or any other oflScial might say that the minimum scale in 
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Baltimore is below the scale paid at the Government Printing Office. 
Certainly. But we are not working for that minimum wage and 
would not work for it. So that these comparisons are always hold- 
ing up some other city as a lower wage scale. 

If anyone can convince me — ^and I do not believe that it can be 
done, gentlemen of the committee — ^I am satisfied you do not need to 
be convinced, but you want the matter placed before you so that 
you can place it before the other members who may not be as favor- 
ably disposed as this Committee on Labor are. If anyone will con- 
vince me that Uncle Sam needs an example to follow and needs to 
have a private employer as that example, then I will quit. I want 
to assure you, gentlemen, that one of the greatest troubles we have 
in the country today — and I am speaking now as the representative 
of organized labor and a man who deals with this question 52 weeks 
in the year — is the unfavorable comparison that the private em- 
ployer uses when he takes Uncle Sam as an argument against giving 
us more money. They will tell you it time and time again, "The 
Government only pays so much." Can you not see how ridiculous 
a thing it is? Then private employer says, "The Government pays 
you $2," and when you go to the Government Uncle Sam says, " The 
private employer is only paying you $2." How in the name of 
common sense, if they play both ends against the middle on us, all 
the time, can we exist ? That is what we are up against. 

We do not feel, and I do not believe that you gentlemen feel, 
that $546 is a fair year's earning for a woman on work that requires 
skill, which requires clrise application to business, which requires 
more than average intelligence. A girl who goes into that Bureau 
of Engraving can not be a hoyden, she can not be frivolous, she can 
not be foolish. She has got to get right down to business or she 
does not last very long. She is in a department where the money 
is being made. Upon her intelligence, upon her close application 
to business depends, in a large measure, the earnings of the plate 
printer who works with her. If she is careless, if she slips work by, 
that plate printer, whose aim is to make a day's pay, is going to 
complain. I want to tell you gentlemen it is not so very long ago 
that Uncle Sam started paying these girls at all. They used to 
take it out of the printer's pay ; the printer used to have to pay it, 
end in those days they got the large sum of $1.25 a day — worse yet. 
Now, the Director of the Bureau says he is satisfied these girls ought 
to get more than $1.75 a day, but he says, "What can I do? The 
a Impropriation is made to run the Bureau." He must run the Bureau 
within that appropriation ; but, then, I want to tell you, on the other 
hand, what is done in just that very respect. The figures will not 
be correct, but the example is the same. $100,000 may be appropri- 
ated to run that bureau for this coming year, and yet the director 
will find at the close that he has $12,000 left over. He has been 
able to shave down, and perhaps the rush of business has not been 
as great as he expected. Do you know where those $12,000 go? 
Did you ever hear of any of the bureau chiefs turning money back 
into the Treasury from an appropriation? It has been our ex- 
perience, and we have investigated and found it to be true, that it 
IS generally tacked onto the salary of the man who is making a 
living wage already, and above a living wage. It is the head of 
divisions, the section chiefs, and division chiefs, and others in like 
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position that this surplus money goes to to create larger salaries for 
them. But the poorer paid, these $546 girls, do not get it, and do 
you not know they do not work every day in the year. 

Sometimes business may be slack in the bureau, and there may 
not be the demand that there is at the present time for notes, and 
some of these girls are off, and some oi the plate printers are off. 
You hear sometimes of them laying a hundred off, and when you 
hear of them laying a hundred off that means a hundred girls also, 
because there are a hundred girls with those plate printers. They 
do not make that time all the time. Another thing, the fact of the 
matter is that women can not work steadily. Their constitutions 
do not allow it. Nature has not permitted them to do those things; 
so that when you figure it I dare say that a conservative estimate of 
a girl's earning in the bureau, if she works constantly every day 
she is able to work and without being lazy, if she makes $500 a year 
she is doing about the average. 

So that, while not depreciating the wages of those making more, 
I am only showing a worse comparison, and instead of coming down 
to peo^ple making ^720, $800, and $960, 1 am getting down to people 
who are not making $600, but who are making $500. If this Govern- 
ment can not afford to pay a living wage to its people, then I say there 
would be much more trouble, but let us build asylums and let us 
keep our folks in asylums. The competition in everyday life to-day 
is getting to be more than the man with a low wage can stand^ and 
I want to tell you, gentlemen, that I know somettiing about it. I 
know what it cost to keep myself and wife and four children, and I 
know it takes every dollar that a man can rake and scrape, and I 
am not able to work in finer clothes than I should nor have more 
jewelry than I should, either. It takes every dollar of it. 

The wages in the Government have been based for years and years 
on something that was put into effect 30 or 40 years ago, back in 
1856. You gentlemen realize that. There has never been the proper 
readjustment of wages at all. We are going along under an archaic 
system, and you are aware of the fact that the cost of living has not 
stood still since the days at the close of the Civil War. It costs more 
now than it ever did before, and if I am not much mistaken it is 
going to cost us still more. 

It is up to this Congress to give the people who are working for 
a living, the people who are earning these small salaries, some re- 
lief. If they were in private employment we would not have to 
come to Congress and ask you. We would go to the private em- 
ployer, and we would get it one way or another. He would either 
give it to us peacefully or we would strike for it. That is plain 
language, but there is no getting around it. With the Government 
we can not do that. We realize that it is through legislation we 
must get these things ; and we have to come to Congress and present 
our case, and ask Congress for the relief which we believe is justi- 
fiable and which we believe we should have. 

On that basis, gentlemen, we present our claims. 

Mr. Nolan. Let me ask you : How many years ago is it since they 
changed the system down there of the Government paying the girls 
instead of the plate printers? 

Mr. Jones. I will give you that in a minute. 
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July 1, 1913, shortly after the girls got an increase of $1.50 to 
$1.75, then the Director changed the system. The plate printer used 
to pay $1.25 of that $1.50. The system of paying the girls was then 
changed, so that the bureau paid them all and made a new rating 
of pay for plate printers. 

Mr. Nolan. Is $1.75 the lowest pay down there for the girls ? 

Mr. Hardy. No ; we have girls there who work in the laundry who 
only get $1.60 a day. 

Mr. Nolan. How many of those are there? 

Mr. Hardy. There are 12 of those. 

Mr. Nolan. How many are working at the $1.75 rate? 

Mr. Hardy. Eight hundred or nine hundred — eight hundred 
would be a conservative estimate. 

Mr. Nolan. And about how many are working from that up to 
$2 a day? 

Mr. Hardy. There are about 2,500 girls altogether in the bureau. 

Mr. Nolan. Are all the 800 or 900 working for $1.75 a day ? 

Mr. Hardy. Eight hundred at least working for $1.75 a day. 

Mr. Nolan. And what is the top-notch wage of the average em- 
polyed down there above — ^I do not mean special employees or those 
that might have supervisory work. 

Mr. Hardy. Among the men ? 

Mr. Nolan. Among the women. 

Mr. Hardy. Among the girls ? 

Mr. Nolan. Yes. 

Mr. Hardy. The top-notch runs $2.24 a day, and some of those are 
girls who have been promoted up into the clerical positions and into 
supervisory positions. 

Mr. Nolan. I wanted to get away from that. 1 mean those of the 
girls employed there, generally speaking, at different kinds of work, 
not of a supervisory nature or involving promotion to a clerical po- 
sition, but just in the rooms performing the work. 

Mr. Hardy. About the highest rate you will find there, Mr. Nolan, 
is $2 ; that is among some of the girls who count the money, count the 
sheets; they run as high as $2, but the majority of them run at $1.75. 

Mr. Nolan. Take those girls away from the presses — has the Gov- 
ernment always paid them? 

Mr. Hardy. Away from the presses? Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. How long has it been since they have had an increase 
in wages? 

Mr. Hardy. I could not answer that. Do you know how long it 
has been since they have had an increase — ^the counters and the girls 
who work away from the presses? 

Mr. Nolan. The other women of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, outside of those who assist the plate printers? 

Mr. Jones. I could not tell just when they have had an increase 
at all. 

Mr. Hardy. It has been some time. 

Mr. Jones. They have been on steady wages there as long as I can 
remember, 14 or 16 years ago. 

Mr. Hardy. Mr. Jones has been in the bureau 14 years, and he can 
not remember an increase in wages. 

Mr. Van Dyke. What are the duties of the counters, counting new 
money or returned money? 
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Mr. Hakdy. They count the sheets after coming through the 
presses; after coming through each press it is counted by so many 
different people. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That has nothing to do with the money turned 
back? 

Mr. Hardy. Just the new money ; every portion of it is counted by 
three or four People and checked right up behind the printers. 

Miss Mary E. Green. I was employed m the bureau at one time, 
and the counters and the examiners, as they are called, get from $500 
to $600 and up to $700. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Going back to the laundry girls again ; they work 
8 hours a day, do they ? 

Mr. Hardy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Are they civil-service employees? 

Mr. Hardy. Back under Mr. Sullivan the women in the laundry 
were classed as classified civil-service employees, and-today they are 
not rated as classified people at all. There has been a shift some- 
where, and we can not find who made that shift or how it came about. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Is it. classified as unskilled labor ? 

Mr. Hardy. It is classified as unskilled labor, and yet I want to 
bring out this point, Mr. Van Dyke : That some of those very girls 
who are in the laundry are girls who have been transferred away 
from the presses and went in there, and who went in there as press 
girls originally, but when they were transferred to the laundry those 
girls, by reason of the transfer, lost that opportunity for incease when 
the other girls got an increase. They were sent down to do harder 
work, more laborious work, and yet when these girls went to $1.75 
they tagged along at $1.60. 

Mr. Van Dyke. What opportunity has a girl placed in that posi- 
tion for appeal over what she would deem a grievance? For in- 
stance, in a case just like you have stated. 

Mr. Hardy. To be very frank with you, she has a right to go to 
the director of the bureau and state what she wants, and it will end 
right there. She has not any chance unless she can come to Congress 
and get Congress to provide minimum wages, absolutely none. 

Mr. Van Dyke. As a matter of fact, the director of the bureau is 
probably the man who issued the order transferring her into the 
laundry ? 

Mr. Hardy. We know we can not get it and that there is no need 
to go to the director of the bureau. We have to come to you gen- 
tlemen. This is the only place under God's sun that we can come for 
any relief. Every time you go to a bureau chief in this Government, 
gentlemen, you have got to remember you are the bugaboos we are 
told about each time we open our mouths. We are told, " The chair- 
man of the Committe on Appropriations of the House will be down 
on me like a thousand brick," and it is always the " chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee" or "the Congressmen" who are the 
orgies, and we have come to Congress to find out if it is really so. 
We have come to you now and told you our troubles. We know you 
are not going to tell us that the bureau chiefs will not let you raise 
our pay, but the bureau chief has been telling us for years that 
Congress will not stand for it. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Congress usually falls back on the taxpayers. 
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Mr. Hardy. Gentlemen, we are paying some of those taxes, and I 
am satisfied. 

Mr. Van Dyke. When we hear a speech in opposition that is what 
we hear. 

STATEMENT OF ME. KOBE&T S. TONES, BTJEEAU OF ENGRAVING 

AND FEINTING. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I just want to state here that I am 
heartily in favor of indorsing the Nolan bill in all that it means, 
but I am here more particularly in behalf of the women operators in 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. I am a plate printer in the 
bureau, and I am in a position where I can see the laborious work 
which they have to do. They are on their feet continually all day 
long. They are at the command of the printer himself, irrespective 
of how well that girl may feel or how ill she may feel that day, the 
printer has so much work to do ; he works by piecework. He is sel- 
fish to a great extent, and that girl is supposed to be there with a 
sheet every time he turns around with a plate. She has to examine 
that sheet. It depends upon her as to the quality of the work that 
the printer does. They work a full eight hours a day. 

The director a month or so ago made a statement through the news- 
papers that the employees of the bureau only worked seven hours. 
We work eight hours a day. 

They have to be at their place at 8 o'clock in the morning. All 
girls are there before 8 o'clock. They have got to get the paper from 
the wet division and count it. They are responsible for every sheet 
that they receive from the wetting division. They have to count that 
and have their printer working at 8 o'clock in the morning. They 
can not turn in their work until 20 minutes of 4; that is when the 
printer finishes his work. It is 10 minutes of 4 before they can leave 
the bureau. Consequently they have to put in eight full hours' work, 
and they are on their feet all day long. There is no chance for them 
to rest except a short 10 or 15 minutes which they get for lunch. 
They are supposed to have 30 minutes for lunch, but they do not get 
it — ^that is, the plate printers' assistants — and there are some 800 of 
them. They get 10 or 15 minutes for lunch, because they have more 
paper to draw for the printer, and the printer has a half hour for 
lunch. The girls have to be back, have the paper counted, and have 
that printer going in 30 minutes, consequently she only gets 15 or 
20 minutes at the most for her lunch. 

And for $1.75 a day I think they are the hardest- worked class of 
Government employees in the Government, and I thought myself in 
duty bound to come up here arid speak in behalf of those women. 
When they get promoted, after about six or seven years at this work, 
then when they get it they have to be in the other division until they 
can do a certain amount of work before they get any increase, and 
they get an increased pay then to, say, $1.92 a day, and the maximum 
pay is $2.24 a day. 

A lady from the bindery here has just stated that at one time she 
was employed in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. I remem- 
ber when she was there. Girls then did not get $600 or $700 a year. 
These promoted girls do not get that now. These girls get $2.24 ; they 
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are per diem girls now ; they do not get $700 a year, which they used 
to get. So that naturally decreases their yearly pay, and, as Mr- 
Hardy has stated, quite a number of those women are widows witii 
children, and you can imagine for yourself how they can get along 
in a city like Washington and clothe and feed their children and 
pay necessary doctor's oills on $1.75 a day. 

I want to make that statement, being a printer who works right 
with them and who is in a position to see just exactly what they have 
to undergo. 

Mr. Van Dyke. I want to ask you one question: I do not get it 
quite clear in my mind — you say these girls are helpers to the 
printers ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And the plate printers are paid by piecework? 

Mr. Jones. Piecework. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Consequently it is to the interest of the plate 
printer to rush that girl all ftie time she is there in order to advance 
his wages during the day ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyice. And no matter how hard she works during the 
eight hours, she receives the same amount ? 

Mr. Jones. $1.75 per day. Some girls have to work a great deal • 
harder than others, but at the most it is hard work. I have grown-up 
daughters myself whom I forbid working in the bureau and would 
rather have them go to an outside establishment to work at a dollar 
or two less, in preference to having them come into the bureau on 
account of the laborious work in there. 

STATEMENT OF MES. M. E. GONZHOEIN, BTIEEAXJ OF ENGRAVINQ 

AND PRINTING. 

Mrs. GoNZHORiN. Mr. Chirman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am employed at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing as a print- 
er's assistant. I am a mother and widow, with three girls. My 
mother is charwoman at the Library of Congress and, of course, 
onW gets $20 a month. 

Speaking of the high cost of living, I find I can hardly live, or just 
exist, by working all day at the bureau. I come home and wash and 
iron for my children. We have to look nice; we have to have one 
suit a year, because a woman working with a crowd of girls likes to 
try to keep a reasonable appearance. I think that $1.75 is a poor 
wage scale for the working girls of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. As I say, the highest paid woman of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing receives $2.24 a day. 

STATEMENT OF MISS GEETRUDE G. McNALLY, BUREAU OP 

ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 

Miss McNallt. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
*"^ one of the employees of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
ft 1-^^ ^ ^^^5 ^^^ ^ would just like to say that we have approached 
tne director several times for an increase in our pay. Twice we ap- 
proached him for 10 per cent increase. At different times of the 
year he would tell us to come back at another time of the year. So 
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we went twice for 10 per cent, and once we went and asked for 5 per 
cent, and every time we womd go he would talk. He always nas 
been very courteous, and has seen us at any time that we went there, 
but he has never given us any increase, and he always read us a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury or from some other official saying 
that he must cut down and economize and that he. had not the 
money ; that if he had it he would give it to us ; that is what he 
always tells us. 

So about a year ago we approached him for an increase of a spe- 
cific class of girls who receive $2.24 and who work on the trimming 
machines. This is extremely hard labor. They have great diffi- 
culty in getting girls to do this work, and it is very seldom they have 
every machine with an operator. The director said he was in favor 
of giving these girls an increase ; in fact, he had told us about three 
years before that, when he had so many girls give up the work, that 
he called us all down into his office and said he could not give it to 
us that year, but that the next year he was going to give it to us. 
So we asked for this increase of 5 per cent. We told him we would 
do 100 sheets more a day, which we could do, because, as the work is 
now, we do 5,900, and that 5,900 is divided into packages, and the 
packages do not all run alike, and we could just as easily do 6,000; 
and we offered to do that extra hundred if he would give us the 5 
per cent increase. He told us if we would get all the girls to sign a 
petition to that effect that he thought he could do something for us. 
So we did that, and we went to him several times and he had always 
been too busy to take it up. We asked him if we could go back and 
give the others some concrete answer. He said, "Tell them I am 
pretty sure we can give it ; that they can be very greatly encouraged " ; 
and to come back a certain date. We went back and he refused us 
that increase point-blank, after having almost promised it; and [ 
thought I would like to tell you gentlemen that part of it. 

We find it pretty hard to get along. The most of us have some- 
body depending upon us besides ourselves. I have a younger sister, 
and most everybody working in the bureau has some one — I should 
say two-thirds of tne employees of the bureau have some one depend- 
ent upon them — and we find it very hard to get along on the wage 
scale they have there. 

Mr. Nolan. Did you do the 6,000? 

Miss McNally. No ; he did not require us to do the 6,000. 

Mr. Nolan. You ladies are representing largely what? 

Miss McNally. The women employees of the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing. 

Mr. Nolan. I received a letter from a committee that were taking 
the matter up with Mr. Malbiim and the director, stating they were in 
favor of this measure. Did you not sign that letter? It was from 
the numbering division. 

Miss McNally. That is a different division from ours. Those are 
the very last presses in the bureau, and ours are the next to the last. 

Mr. Nolan. AVhat I wanted to get at was that the women folks in 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing were unanimously in favor 
of the measure that would remove the conditions that you speak of 

here. 

Miss McNally. They are unanimously in favor of it ; yes, sir. 
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I would like to state that I represent the girls' organization in the 
bureau, and that is composed of women employees of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. 

Mr. Nolan. How many are there in your organization ? 

Miss McNally. We have not more than four hundred and thirty 
odd. Of course, we have a great falling off and new ones coming in — 
the girls come and go. 

Mr. Van DrKE. Just a moment. You do not understand that the 
Director of the Bureau can raise or lower the wages at his own dis- 
cretion ? 

Miss McNally. Do I understand that he can ? 

Mr. Van Dyke. You understand it that way ? 

Miss McNally. If he has the money ; that is what he said. 

Mr. Van Dyke. There are certain limitations placed upon the 
director, vou understand? 

Miss McNally. Oh, yes. 

STATEMENT OF MB. THOMAS E. EBWABDS, CUSTODIAN OF CUSTOM- 
HOUSE AND BAEOE OFFICE BUILDINGS OF NEW YOBK CITY. 

Mr. Edwards. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I represent the New 
York customhouse and barge office custodian's force, which consists 
of charwomen, laborers, elevator conductors, watchmen, elevator con- 
ductor laborers, oilers, and coal passers. 

To begin with, gentlemen, I will speak of the laboring force, who 
are the most underrated force that we have in our Government build- 
ings to-day in comparison with those of private concerns. 

At this particular building where I supervise the work the laborei-s 
to-day receive a salary of $660 per annum, $55 per month, or at the 
ratio of $1.83 per day. To quote the differences in a j^rivate building 
and in our Government buildings, putting it upon the same basis, so 
far as the custodian's department is concerned, I will say that if the 
Government was running the rooms in the United States custom- 
house building in New York City as they would in a building in the 
same vicinity, bringing the rental space to a minimum figure of $500,- 
000 per annum, against the quotation of figures and salaries, elec- 
tricity, coal, ashes, window cleaning, cleaning of tools and machinery, 
and machinery oil, and so forth, the total cost and expenses, with the 
«>ost of employment for help from the assistant custodian down to the 
substitute charwomen, the total figures would be $102,660.39. 

These are quotations I have not heard to-day from anybody, and I 
think that this committee should hear some of those things. 

Up to one and a half years ago the laborers received a two-class 
salary. When I specify a " two-class salary " I mean to state one 
force receives $660 per annum and the other class $720 per annum. 
In the event of a vacancy through death, resignation, or otherwise, 
the employee or laborer who is the next oldest in the service is pro- 
moted to $720 per annum. Through economies and so forth, instruc- 
tions were received from the Supervising Architect's Office that the 
flat rate salary would be $660 per annum for laborers. 

.Now, instead of the conditions improving in and about New York 
City and other large American cities, they are decreasing. The high 
cost of living, the cost of rents, and so iorth, still continue to soar 
to the highest points. 
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These laborers handle an area of space, comparing the custom- 
house building to other buildings, we will cite, for instance, that 
the customhouse building covers a space of over 9,000,000 cubic 
feet, or 544,782 square feet of floor space, including sidewalks and 
entrances. They have all got to be kept clean ; and permit me to fur- 
ther state that in a private building, if you engage a suite of rooms 
or one individual room^ there is no guaranty of taking care of your 
furniture. They will give it a plain dusting and that is all. Such is 
not the case in Government buildings. In Government buildings we 
are held responsible for the sidewalks as well as the ceilings, and also 
the furniture therein. The floors have got to be kept spotlessly clean 
all the time; these laborers have got to clean these floors, scrub the 
marble, clean the halls, and the cuspidors and waste-paper baskets 
have got to be emptied. 

Gentlemen, as the representative of the laboring force, I think 
some due consideration should be given to them. Before I conclude 
with the laborers, I might state that a laborer is accountable at the 
New York customhouse for about 6,000 square feet. Those duties 
are performed in eight hours. The average in a private building 
is 5,000 square feet. 

The charwomen cover the same ground, with the exception that 
their duties are ducting only. The charwomen in New York City 
receive at this time on the ratio of $325 per annum. Among, the 
32 charwomen that are engaged in the customhouse building, I dare 
to say there are 65 per cent of them widows with families of perhaps 
two to four and five children to support. Some of them are sup- 
porting their husbands and children, due to the fact that their hus- 
bands are incapacitated and unable to perform any duties whatso- 
ever. 

There is no need of going on and stating the high cost of living in 
New York City. You gentlemen have heard that previously to-day, 
and I will eliminate that in order to save time, and you may use 
your own judgment afterwards. 

I would say that the charwomen in and about New York City 
and other large American cities should not receive less than a salary 
of $480 per annum, and that is very reasonable. Our private build- 
ings in and about New York City pay their charwomen on the ratio 
of $5.50 per week, but we must understand, gentlemen, that they are 
foreign labor. It is all foreign labor in our private buildings. We 
have got to stand for the American cause and live up to the American 
standard, in so far as our salaries are concerned. 

We will now go to the watchmen. One of our previous speakers 
this morning related all the duties of the watchmen. The watchman 
must give careful attention to the building. During the day he acts 
as the guide and watchman. At night in all the departments of the 
building the care of the building is in the hands of the watchmen. 
Certain ones must take certain patrols during the night, ring up 
the specified corners, rooms, etc. They have got to try the plumbing 
throughout the various parts of the building, and make certain re- 
ports; see that the windows are properlv closed and locked, and 
make a report on door locks that may be broken, etc. ; for anything 
that may occur during the night the watchman is held strictly to 
account. 
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You will readily see, gentlement, that it is a responsible position. 

Likewise with the elevator conductors. The danger to passengers 
is held in the hands of the elevator conductor. If he is careless in 
his duties, there is no telling what the outcome may be. 

In behalf of the elevator conductors, I wish to state that in the 
buildings within the vicinity of the business section downtown, as 
far as I can find out, the pay is at the rate of $2.50 a day ; elevator 
starters or head elevator conductors receive $2.75 or $3 a day. It 
appears to me that the United States Government should be the 
leader in the matter of salaries. 

Mr. Nolan. What are the elevator conductors getting in the Gov- 
ernment service? 

Mr. Edwards. $720 per annum, sir ; or at the rate of $2 a day. 

Mr. Nolan. What do the watchmen get? 

Mr. Edwards. The same salary ; $720 per annum. 

Mr. Nolan. How many days do they work a month? 

Mr. Edwards. Elevator conductors? They have only to work 
about 26 days out of a month, or 24 days. 

Mr. Nolan. How about the watchmen? 

Mr. Edwards. They receive each two days off a month ; that is all 
they receive. 

Mr. Denison. What was it you stated to the effect that the Gov- 
ernment ought to do what — ought to take the "lead"? What do 
you mean by that? 

Mr. Edwards, I mean to say, sir, that the Government should lead 
in so far as the matter of salaries are concerned. 

Mr. Denison. You mean pay more than private concerns? 

Mr. Edwards. Why, I think they should pav a little bit more 
than some of the others, the same as they do in New York City. 
The same question was brought up in regard to the New York City 
employees some three or four years ago, and due to the high cost 
of living, etc., they raised all their laborers' salaries to $3 a day. 
There i^ ::()t a laborer in the employ of the New York City Govern- 
ment receiving less than $3 a day. 

Mr. Denison. Is that an ordinance? 

Mr. Edwards. Yes, sir; that is an ordinance. That was passed 
by the assembly, and as nearly as I can say in the year 1912 or 1913. 

Mr. Denison. What is your business? 

Mr. Edwards. I am the janitor. 

Mr. Denison. Of what? 

Mr. Edwards. Of the New York customhouse and barge office 
buildings; both buildings. 

Mr. Denison. How many charwomen are there employed? 

Mr. Edwards. I have 32 charwomen, and I have 30 laborers, 14 
elevator conductors. 

Mr. Denison. About the charwomen, first; what do the char- 
women get per day? 

Mr. Edwards. Ninety cents. 

Mr. Denison. They are paid by the month, are they? 

Mr. Edwards. They are paid by the month, and get $27 a month; 
$325 per annum. 

Mr. Denison. They work six days a week? 

Mr. Edwards. They average 30 days a month at five hours a day. 
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Mr. Denison. Ninety cents a day ? 

Mr. Edwards. Ninety cents a day. 

Mr. Denison. Can you state to the committee what the char- 
women get in the private buildings there for doing the same kind 
of work I 

Mr. Edwards. For working the same number of hours, same kind 
of work, general scrubbing, etc., and they receive $5.50 a week ; that 
is at the rate of about 13 cents an hour, and those in Government 
buildings receive at the rate of 18 cents an hour. 

Mr. Denison. Then the charwomen in the employ of the Govern- 
ment are now getting more pay than those in the employ of private 
concerns, are they ? 

Mr. Edwards. They are to an extent ; yes, sir ; but it must be con- 
sidered, sir, that that is all foreign labor. 

Mr. Denison. What is? 

Mr. Edwards. Those in the private buildings ; that is not American 
labor. 

Mr. Denison. Do you think that we ought to make a distinction 
in the payment of labor between domestic and foreign? 

Mr. Edwards. I do not think the American laborer should be 
classed with the foreign laborer by any means. 

Mr. Denison. Organized labor does not recognize that distinc- 
tion, does it ? 

Mr. Edwards. Well, I do to this extent, that they are not citizens. 

Mr. Denison. How is that ? 

Mr. Edwards. That they are not citizens of the United States. 

Mr. Denison. Are not any of the foreigners citizens? 

Mr. Edwards. A number of them are not. 

Mr. Denison. You say a number of them are not ; a good many of 
them? 

Mr. Edwards. A good many of them would not be. 

Mr. Denison. This is what I mean : Union labor does not recog- 
nize the distinction? 

Mr. Edwards. Absolutely not. This is my own idea of the differ- 
ence between the Customhouse Building and private buildings down 
town. 

Mr. Van Dyke. The Government does not do that, because a char- 
woman working for the Government has to be able to read and write. 

Mr. Edwards. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. The private employer makes no distinction what- 
ever. The woman may come from some other country and be em- 
ployed. I think that is the point. 

Mr. Denison. What do the watchmen in the Government build- 
ings get per day in New York ? 

Mr. Edwards. They get about $1.33 a day. They get $720 per 
annum. 

Mr. Denison. Do they work seven days a week? 

Mr. Edwards. They work seven days a week. 

Mr. Denison. Do you know what they receive in private build- 
ings in New York on an average ? 

Mr. Edwards. In private buildings down town they receive $2.50 
a day. 
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Mr. Denison. In other words, the watchmen in Government build- 
ings are not paid as high as men doing similar labor working for 
private employers ; is that right ? 

Mr. Edwards. Not at all ; no^ sir. 

Mr. Denison. How is it with elevator operators? Do they re- 
ceive as high pay m the Government buildings as the elevator op- 
erators in private buildings? 

Mr. Edwards. No, sir ; they do not. The elevator operators in pri- 
vate buildings receive $2.50 and $2.75 a day, while the head elevator 
operators get $2.75 and $3 a day. 

Mr. Denison. AVhat are the operators paid by the Government? 

Mr. Edwards. They are paid $720 per annum, and the head ele- 
vator conductors get $800 and $900. 

Mr. Maher. ^vnere and when did you gather data in New York 
showing that women working in private buildings, doing the kind of 
work you referred to, received $5 a week. 

Mr. Edwards. I got that data about four years ago. 

Mr. Ma HER. In what buildings do thev work? 

Mr. Edwards. That was in the Equitable Building, the New York 
Life Insurance Building, the Empire City Building, the Interstate 
Building, the New York City Investment Building, the Ignited States 
Express Co. Building, and the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Building. 

Mr. Maher. How long do they work when they receive $5 a week? 

Mr. Edwards. I gathered that data about four or five years ago. 
The supervising arcnitect's office 6;ent word to us asking if we could 
not get the data, so that they could get the information as to the 
difference between the salaries paid by the Government and the 
salaries paid in private buildings. I was delegated to go out and 
see if I could not procure that data. I took the first-class buildings, 
such as the Equitable Building and those others which I have just 
mentioned. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Somebody made a statement this morning that 
charwomen in a good many cases work six hours a day. 

Mr. Edwards. There are many cases where they work eight and 
ten hours a day, but not in the customhouse building. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Government employees? 

Mr. Edwards. Government employees, yes. Those that work over 
five hours a day get $480 per annum. I can refer to cases in the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Department of Labor where they 
have charwomen who work eight hours a day, but they get $480 per 
annum. In the Department of Agriculture they have charwomen 
who work seven hours a day and who receive $480 per annum. They 
have charwomen on Ellis Island who receive $480 per annum and 
some of them $600 per annum, so I am informed. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Those who are supposed to work five hours a day 
in many cases could not complete their work within five hours, and 
therefore have to work six hours a day, and at a rate of pay, I 
believe, of $325 per annum ? 

Mr. Edwards. That is only in cases of buildings where they are 
not properly systematized, in a properly systematized building the 
charwomen are assigned to a certain section or division. Then they 
can get through with their work in five hours a day, except during the 
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time when many of them are on their annual vacations each year. 
Then the work is doubled up. 

Mr. Denison. What is the schedule for the charwomen who work 
five hours a day ? Do they work two hours in the morning and three 
hours in the evening? Is that right? 

Mr. Edwards. Not in the Customs House Building, I think. They 
work there at night. 

Mr. Denison. What time at night do they go to work ? 

Mr. Edwards. They report at 4.30 in the afternoon and they are 
excused at 9.30 at night. 

Mr. Denison. Are they at work of any other kind during the rest 
of the day ? 

Mr. Edwards. No ; they have the day to themselves. 

Mr. Denison. Do any of them work at other kinds of work? 

Mr. Edwards. Yes. Among those women who work at nighttime 
there are a certain number of them who are detailed to the scrubbing 
of the floors and who do nothing else. In the scrubbing of the floors 
they can not use a mop. They have to get down on their hands and 
knees, and that is a long time for a woman to be scrubbing floors on 
her hands and knees. 

Mr. Van Dtke. You said something about a vacation. Do the 
charwomen get a vacation ? 

Mr. Edwards. They do. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That vacation does not cost the Government a 
cent, does it? 

Mr. Edwards. It does not. The other charwomen have to per- 
form their duties during the absence of the charwomen who are on 
vacations. 

Mr. Nolan. Does the city of New York employ any charwomen in 
the public buildings of the city ? 

Mr. Edwards. They do. 

Mr. Nolan. What do they get? 

Mr. Edwards. I could not ascertain that. I did not find out about 
the charwomen in the city, but as near as I can get it, it is either $325 
or $350; I am not sure just which. 

Mr. Nolan. Can you get us that information when you go back 
to New York and forward it to the committee? 

Mr. Edwards. I can, and I will do that with pleasu^. 

Mr. Nolan. Are there any other employees whom you represent ? 

Mr. Edwards. I represent the elevator conductors, the charwomen, 
the laborers, and the elevator-conductor laborers. 

Mr. Van Dtke. When the watchmen and the elevator conductors 
take their vacations do they double up ? 

Mr. Edwards. No; although in the watch force they double up. 
In the elevator conductors' force we have the elevator-conductor 
laborers and before an elevator conductor can be assigned to a per- 
manent car he is originally appointed as elevator-conductor laborer, 
at the rate of $600 per annum, and during the period of time when 
the elevator conductors are on leave one of the elevator-conductor 
laborers is detailed to a car from the engine room. 

Mr. Van Dtke. He is taken from the skilled laborers' list? 

Mr. Edwards. He is taken from the skilled laborers' list. 
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STATEMENT OE H£. OEOROE CTTDDY, OF NEW TOBE, N. Y., BEP- 
BESENTING THE OPENEBS AND PACKEBS, NEW YOBK CUSTOMS- 
HOUSE. 

Mr. Maker. Whom do you represent ? 

Mr. Cuddy. I represent the packers and openers, whose salaries 
range from $840 to $900 and $1,000 a year. The duties of the openers 
and packers consist of the opening of cases and packages, the verify- 
ing of such, and the verification of the measures and the weights and 
the gauging of samples. 

I will go back 25 years ago, when the imports were about 50 per 
cent less than what they are at the present time — I do not mean at the 
present day, when, on account of the war in Europe there is a falling 
oflF, but I mean in normal times, now. There was a body of men 
known as verifying clerks, as well as the openers and packers. 

As the importations increased it was found necessary to put the 
verifying clerks on some other work, and the verification of the cases 
was put upon the openers and packers, and they are still doing that. 

A little over two years ago in the Treasury Department it was sug- 
gested if we would go among the trade in New York and get a line as 
to how they paid men who were doing work similar to the work we 
do in the public stores that probably they might want that to use 
before a committee down here. I did that. 

In the first place, it is entirely impossible to find any mercantile or 
commercial house in the world that does business in the way they do 
it in the public stores. There it is a continual rushing in ajid rushing 
the work through, and it was impossible for us to make any compari- 
son between the work we did and similar work done on the outside. 

The responsibility for everything that is contained in a case or a 
package is thrust upon the opener and the packer. In some cases 
there will be perhaps 10 or 15 different classes of goods in the pack- 
age, such as perfumery, silks, cotton goods, jewelry, etc. Each exam- 
iner in the service has his own list of goods. One man will be on 
jewelry, one man will be on silks, and another man will classify some 
other articles. The duties of the packers and openers are to have all 
of that stuff ready for the examiners to examine and classify. 

Mr. Denison. Do you think the difference in the kind of stuff they 
handle ought to make any difference in the wages they receive? 

Mr. Cuddy. I do not quite understand you. 

Mr. Dennison. Dp you think the difference in the stuff they handle 
ought to make any difference in the amount of wages they receive ? 

Mr. Cuddy. No; it is a general thing all over the building. The 
cases run that way. 

Mr. Denison. I believe you were discussing the responsibilities of 
the men. 

Mr. Cuddy. We are also compelled to weigh the goods. We have 
to classify the goods that come in as kilo goods. We weigh those 
goods and we measure goods, sometimes. AH that responsibility is 
placed upon us. 

Mr. Maher. In what way would this bill affect your men? 

Mr. Cuddy. It would affect all branches. 

Mr. Maher. What wages are they receiving now? 

Mr. Cuddy. What they call the third grade receive $840, $900, and 
$1,000. It would affect every man in our service. 
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Mr. Maher. Do you have to pass a civil-service examination for 
the position? 

Mr. Cuddy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maher. Do you have to pass a mental and a phvsical exami- 
nation ? 

Mr. Cuddy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denison. What grade? 

Mr. Cuddy. The third grade. For promotion we are compelled 
to pass competitive first-grade examinations. The chances for pro- 
motion after you pass that are so slight that it is really discouragmg. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Is it a competitive examination ? 

Mr. Cuddy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Are you supposed to compete with outsiders who 
are not in the service? 

Mr. Cuddy. That is a promotion examination. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That is what they call a noncompetitive, first- 
grade examination ? 

Mr. Cuddy. There is also a first ffrade. 

Mr. Denison. How many men do you represent in those positions ? 

Mr. Cuddy. I represent 187 men. There are 93 men who are get- 
ting $1,000, 58 men who are getting $900, and 36 men who are getting 
$840. 

Mr. Van Dyke. In reference to promotions from $840 to $900 and 
$1,000, is that automatic, according to the number of years' of serv- 
ice? 

Mr. Cuddy. No ; it is not. The system, previous to August 1, 1914, 
provided that the openers and packers should receive $900. Then we 
had a regrading in which some of the men were reduced, others 
stayed at $900, and the fortunate ones went to $1,000. Since then 
there have been men raised from $840 to $900, and from $900 to 
$1,000. 

Mr. Van Dyke. What system is employed in promoting the men 
in the service ? 

Mr. Cuddy. Just at present it is done on the recommendation of 
the superior of the men. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Is any specified number supposed to be in each 
of the three classes ? 

Mr. Cuddy. No, sir ; no specified number is supposed to be in each 
of the three classes. 

Mr. Van Dyke. The man who has charge of the work can have 
as many men as he desires in each class? 

Mr. Cuddy. Exactly. 

Mr. Van Dyke. He takes care of them out of a lump-sum appro- 
priation ? 

Mr. Cuddy. Out of a lump-sum appropriation ; yes, sir 

Mr. Denison. You say there is no other work in New York which 
is similar to the kind of work those men do? 

Mr. Cuddy. It is not done in the same manner. There is no com- 
mercial house which will have the same men, who are opening the 
cases, to verify the contents of the case, and check the contents of 
the case, which may be a foreign invoice, and, then, have the case 
repacked and carried out, all in one day. They will have a ship- 
ping clerk, who will receive and open the case ; then, they will have 
a stock man to verify the contents of that case ; and, if the case is to 
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be repacked, there with be a packer — in some cases — ^who will re- 
pack the case. 

Mr. Denison. What do the shipping clerks ordinarily receive, on 
an average, in such a commercial house? 

Mr. Cuddy. They average, you might say, from $15 to $18 a week. 

Mr. Denison. That would be from $60 to $70 a month? 

Mr. Cuddy. About that. 

Mr. Denison. How does that compare with the wages received by 
your men? 

Mr. Cuddy. Well, the shipping clerk would be below our men. 

Mr. Denison. The salary of the shipping clerk is below that of 
your men? 

Mr. Cuddy. It is below ; but the shipping clerk would not do the 
work of a packer and an opener. 

Mr. Denison. He would not do exactly the same work? 

Mr. Cuddy. He would do only a part of it. The shipping clerk 
in the ordinary commercial house never checks the contents of the 
case. 

Mr. Denison. That is the difference in the particuhir kind of work, 
but there is no particular difference in the physical or mental ex- 
ertion, is there ? 

Mr. Cuddy. Sometimes there is. Sometimes foreign invoices are 
not all straight. They do not all make one kind of figures. 

Mr. Van DrKE. Are you supposed to know anything about the 
tariff schedules when you open the cases ? 

Mr. CuDDr. No; we are not supposed to have anything to do with 
that. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Do you take the different piles and get a rate for 
the man and go over them? 

Mr. Cuddy. I am not supposed to know the tariff schedules, but T 
am absolutly responsible for what is in the case after it leaves the 
public stores. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You maintain that your responsibility is greater 
than the responsibility of the shipping clerk? 

Mr. Cuddy. Our responsibility is far greater than that of the ship- 
ping clerk. 

Mr. Van Dyke. What is the chance for promotion for the average 
shipping clerk as compared with the chances of your men ? 

Mr. Cuddy. The man who is in one of these commercial houses 
will have hi^ promotion come from year to year. His salary will 
increase from year to year. That is the failing in our case. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That is a point it would be well to emphasize. 

Mr. CuDDr. That is the way it works in the ordinary commercial 
house. They do make a rule that after the men in the ordinary 
commercial houses prove efficient they will increase their wages, and 
also give the men a chance to advance as they become familiar with 
their duties. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And when you have reached the $1,000 grade you 
hit a stone wall? 

Mr. Cuddy. We have reached stone wall when we get to a thousand 
dollars. But at the present time we have men acting as sugar 
samplers and merchandise samplers and men also acting as clerks. 
They act as sugar samples for six and seven months a year, but we 
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can not take such a permanent position without a first-grade ex- 
amination, although we are good enough to fill the place as a sub- 
stitute. It is only recently that the sugar-samplers' examination has 
been in the first grade. 

Mr. Van Dyke. What does that pay ? 

Mr. Cuddy. That pays $1,350 per annum. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You say $1,000 a year is your limit at the present 
time? 

Mr. Cuddy. Yes. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And the salaries run from $840 to $1,000? 

Mr. Cuddy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. How long has it been since that class of employees 
have received any increase in wages? 

Mr. Cuddy. The 1st of August, 1914. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That was when the regrading took place; but 
there was no increase in the salary. They were regraded at the same 
amounts of salary ? 

Mr. Cuddy. Yes. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Prior to that time when did you receive an increase 
in wages? 

Mr. Cuddy. I think it was in 1909. There was a general increase 
tor the openers and packers from $840 to $900. 

Mr. Van Dyke. An increase of $60 a year? 

Mr. Cuddy. $60 a year ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And prior to that time when was there an in- 
crease made ? 

Mr. Cuddy. I do not know. Prior to that in the days of the verify- 
ing clerks and the openers and packers, the openers and packers 
received $3 a day, and the verifying clerks received $1,200 a year. 

Mr. Nolan. In other words, in the rearrangement of the service 
you took on the duties of the $1 ,200 man ? 

Mr. Cuddy. Along with the duties of an opener and a packer; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Do they keep you busy during your working hours? 

Mr. Cuddy. We are busy all the time. 

Mr. Nolan. What is the general practice in connection with your 
work? Is it the general practice to get out those cases which are to 
be inspected within the least possible time, without delay ? 

Mr. Cuddy. Exactly. 

Mr. Nolan. Is there any pressure? 

Mr. Cuddy. There is pressure. It is just a case of working on a 
percentage system. Each division works on a percentage basis, as 
to how many cases they pass in a day or a week or a month, and at 
the end of each week they are given a percentage, and in a line is 
marked the finish, 1, 2, 3, 4, and so on, and at the end of the month, 
also, their percentage is rated. 

Mr. Nolan. Does that enter into the question of promotion ? 

Mr. Cuddy. No. That is just a matter of efficiency. Speaking of 
the responsibility, we have had cases which have been sent out of the 
public stores to a warehouse, which, perhaps, a month later have been 
recalled for reappraisement. When a case of that kind comes back, 
it may come back with half the contents taken out of it. If that case 
had not been returned to the public stores for reappraisement and 
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had gone to the owner's stores, naturally the man who owned the. case 
would make a complaint to the appraisers' stores, and the opener and 
packer would have to answer as to the condition of it and the case 
before it left the public stores. 

Mr. Denison. What wages do you think these men ought to re- 
ceive? 

Mr. Cuddt. I really do not know. 

Mr. Denison. If you do not know, how can we tell what your idea 
is in regard to it? Have you no judgment on that? 

Mr. Cuddt. I should say $1,200 would be the lowest scale to be- 
gin on. 

Mr. Denison. All of them to have the same ? 

Mr. Cuddy. All of them to have the same. 

Mr. Nolan. Are the duties of all the men the same ? 

Mr. Cuddy. The duties are practically the same all over the build- 
ing. 

Mr. Nolan. The duties of the $840 and the $900 and the $1,000 men 
are the same? 

Mr. Cuddy. Exactly the same. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Do they develop more speed after they have been 
there a while? 

Mr. Cuddy. They do; yes, sir; and as the man becomes accustomed 
to the work, he goes along in a better way. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Suppose you had an entrance salary of $1,000 a 
year, and the salary went from $1,000 a year to $1,100, and from 
$1,100 to $1,200, and thereafter there was automatic promotion, what 
would you say about that ? 

Mr. Cuddy. What we would like to get is the automatic promotion 
also, because there is not any man more familiar with the duties 
above him than the opener and packer, and there is no class of goods 
coming into this country which the opener and packer does not see 
and naturally he becomes familiar with them. 

Mr. Denison. Does the Government have any trouble getting men 
at the present scale of wages? 

Mr. Cuddy. They are not appointing anybody, and so it is hard 
to answer that. I do not know when there has been an appointment. 
We have not had an appointment in two years, I think. 

Mr. Denison. You mean there is nobody dropping out of the 
service? 

Mr. Cuddy. Oh, yes ; they are dying off, regularl3\ 

Mr. Denison. Who fills the vacancies? 

Mr. Cuddy. Nobody. We just fill in, all of us. 

Mr. Denison. Are there vacancies in the service now ? 

Mr. Cuddy. Yes. 

Mr. Denison. Do you know why they have not been filled ? 

Mr. Cuddy. No ; I could not answer that. 

Mr. Denison. How many vacancies are there, do you think? 

Mr. Cuddy. Now, I do not just know that. When I entered the 
service the appropriation was for 250 men. There are 187 there now ; 
so that is 63 less than there were when I entered the service. 

Mr. Nolan. Is that due to the fact that in the last couple of years 
the imports have fallen off on account of the European War ? 

Mr. Cuddy. Previous to the European War the force of openers and 
packers was gradually reduced, and, of course, owing to the European 
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war the importations have fallen off, so far as Germany and Austria 
are concerned. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Probably they have been taking in the slack, as 
they have been doing in other branches of the service. 

Mr. Cuddy. That may be true. 

STATEMENT OF MB. P. G. STEARNS, OF NEW YOKE, N. Y., REPRE- 
SENTING THE CUSTOMS GUAKD, PORT OF NEW YOR£. 

Mr. Stearns. Mr. Chairman, I represent the customs guard of the 
port of New York. 

I have a few remarks to make in regard to the conditions that have 
existed in our division since it was put into its present condition. The 
men were brought into this division with the understanding that 
within six months after they entered the salary would be increased 
from $840 to $900. 

Mr. Denison. Will you tell us what you mean by an understanding? 

Mr. Stearns. The salary, before the reconstruction of this division 
was set by Congress, I think, about 1,850 at $3 per day. The last 
appropriation for the original night department was for 201 night 
inspectors. In 1909 they put the guards in place of the night inspec- 
tors, working in three platoons instead of two, and increasing the 
force to about 350 men. The necessary funds could not be had at 
the time, and with the increase of the force they found that they did 
not have enough money with the appropriation that they had, and 
at that time there was an appropriation made to make the inspec- 
tors' salary $6 a day, Thejr made the salaries of a few inspectors $6 a 
day and they took the remaining money and used it for this increased 
force. We came in at that time, and there was not enough money to 
cover the 350 men at the salary of $1,095 a year. We were told that 
in six months we would be increased to $900, not to $1,095. But 50 
per cent of the men are still at $840, after six and seven years' service. 

We have to wear uniforms, and a majority of the men in this 
division can not pay for uniforms in cash. 

Any pay day down in the barge office — there are a number o col- 
lectors down there, and a good many of the men do not have the 
money to pay them even then, and they have to dodge the collectors. 

There are also about from 40 to 60 per cent of these men in what 
we call the Morris plan of New York. Through some unfortunate 
means or another these men get into debt. They have no security to 
give on which to borrow money, and the money is advanced to them 
on this Morris plan on the signatures of two or three men of good 
character. If these men borrow $50 on the Morris plan, they get 
$47 and are charged for $50. II they borrow $100 they get $94, the 
interest being 6 per cent. 

" tr. Denison. For how long do they borrow that money at that 
-ite? 

Mr. Stearns. For one year. But each week, if they borrow $50, 
they are supposed to pay $2, and if they borrow $100 they pay in 
$4 a week. With the reduction of the original amount, that brings 
the interest rate up to about 11 per cent. We find, as I said, that 
there are from 40 to 60 per cent of the men who are under obligations 
of that kind, along with their expenses for clothing, resulting from 
their inability to get along on the salaries that they get. 
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Mr. Maker. Is it true that there is a merchant who goes down 
there and sells clothes to these men on the installment plan ? 

Mr. Stearns. There are a half dozen of them. 

Mr. Maker. And that merchant conducts a regular business with 
the employees? 

Mr. Stearns. Yes, sir. There are three or four concerns to which 
the men can go and get the uniforms on the installment plan. 

Mr. Maker. I was not referring especially to the uniforms, but to 
other clothes. 

Mr. Stearns. Oh. yes; they do the same either with the uniforms 
or with the civilian clothes. If a man is in the service, he can get 
his clothes from those merchants in that wav. 

The pay of a man who receives $840 a year is about $2.e30 a day. 
His traveling expenses nnd his dinners — :I do not think anybody 
wants to eat 10-cent dinners, and if a man eats a 20-cent dinner 
that takes, with the traveling expenses, 50 cents away from his pay 
of $2.30, leaving only $1.80 for his remaining expenses. Of course, 
the men who receive $900 and $1,095 will have more left in pro- 
portion. 

Mr. Nolan. What can you get for 20 cents in the way of a lunch? 
What can you get in the way of a lunch for that amount ? Is there 
any such place ? 

Mr. Stearns. There are places where you can get a regular dimier 
for 20 cents. 

Mr. Nolan. What kind of a lunch is it. What kind of food does a 
man get for that price? 

Mr. Stearns. I do not know. I would rather go hungry, myself, 
than eat that. 

Mr. Nolan. That is onlv in the cheapest kind of establishments, is 

it not? 

Mr. Stearns. Our work carries us into the poorest places in New 
York, along the river front. In many of the places to which we go 
you can not get anything to eat unless you take it with you. There 
are many places where we go where you would walk a mile and a 
half or two miles without finding a place to get something to eat. 

Mr. Nolan. I would like to have you, if you could do so, explain, 
for the benefit of this record, whether there is any such thing as a 
lunch to be obtained in any decent kind of a restaurant for 20 cents 
for a man who has got to work eight hours a day. 

Mr. Stearns. For 20 cents ? No, sir ; it can not be done. 

Mr. Nolan. You said something about getting a 20-cent lunch, 
and I did not want the record to be confused so that it might be 
understood that could be obtained. 

Mr. Stearns. I do not know any further than that you can get at 
some places what they call a regular dinner for 20 cents, and at some 
other places it is 25 cents. It is perhaps a plate of stew, some bread 
and butter, and a cup of coffee ; something like that. It is not a very 
hearty meal, but sometimes you are compelled to take that when you 
can not get anything else. 

Mr. Denison. Are there any similar employees in private concerns 
in New York ? What I mean is are there any other employees doing 
similar work for private employers in New York City ? 

Mr. Stearns. Similar work? 

Mr. Denison. Yes. 
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Mr. Stearns. No, sir; the nearest- 



Mr. Maker (interposing) . The customs house guards take the place 
of what we used to call watchmen, do they not ? 

Mr. Stearns. Yes, sir; but there is a good deal of difference be: 
tween them. A watchman's duty is to protect the goods that are 
consigned to the customers of a steamship line, but the cutsoms 
guard's duty is to protect the revenue and to see that all the duties 
assessed on the importations are collected before the stuff leaves the 
dock, and to see that the crews of the ships do not carry the stuff 
away. 

Mr. Nolan. To prevent smuggling? 

Mr. Stearns. Yes, sir; even though the seizures may run very 
heavy, the preventive is there. It is just like a police force. The 
police force is not a paying proposition, but it is preventive. The 
customs guards are to a certain extent similar to that. 

Mr. Nolan. Is it not a fact that the term "customs guards" was in- 
augurated for the purpose of securing a cheaper class of inspector? 
The inspectors formerly did that work in the customs service in times 
gone by, and then they used the term " customs guard " to take the 
place of the inspector. Is that a fact? 

Mr. Stearns. No, sir. We took the places' of the night inspectors. 
We work three platoons instead of two. During the time of the 
night department a day inspector was in charge of the dock and the 
ship during the day, and a night inspector relieved him at the end 
of his tour of duty, and another night inspector relieved that second 
man in the middle of the night, and another inspector relieved the 
second night inspector in the morning. Since they have put in this 
system, wherever there are ships' cargoes to be handled, they have 
three of us at the gate doing three tours of duty. They call them 
eight hours, but we really have nine, because of the time consumed in 
travel. 

Mr. Nolan. Did the old night inspectors' force get more than you 
are getting? 

Mr. Stearns. They got $3 a day. Every man got $3 a day. There 
was nothing above that and nothing below it. 

Mr. Denison. What wages do the watchmen draw there ? 

Mr. Stearns. You mean for the steamship companies? 

Mr. Denison. Yes; and in other concerns. 

Mr. Stearns. They vary. 

Mr. Denison. What is the average? 

Mr.. Stearns. There is one concern that pays about $4 or $5 a night 
for a man. That is a uniformed force, and they pay their men 
about that much. Then, there are other concerns that pay less. The 
watchmen on the Bremen and Hamburg Lines, in Hoboken, some of 
them, get $1,000 a year. 

Mr. Denison. What I want to get at is, are the men who do this 
work for the Government working for less wages than other men 
who are doing work of the same general nature for private employers, 
or are they getting more wages? 

Mr. Stearns. It works both ways. There are men working for 
some steamship companies who get less, and other working for other 
concerns who get more. 

Since I have been here to-day I have heard a ^ood many questions 
raised in regard to the civil service. Whether it is to be connected 
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with this matter or not, I do not know. But there is one thing that 
affects us. There are a number of men in this division who have 
passed the first-grade examination, and they can not get out of the 
division. Somebody steps in and blocks them. I have been on five 
first-grade lists, passed three first-gi*ade examinations and could 
not get an appointment — could not get anything. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Why is that? 

Mr. Stearns. We had a man for deputy surveyor who would not 
stand for a man who knew anvthing. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You are un^er civil-service rules and regulations. 

Mr. Stearns. I know that, but what are you going to do? I pro- 
tested to Washington on a rating in an inspector^ examination which 
I Imew I passed. The man who rated the papers in New York can 
not do an inspector's work on the dock. He is the man they selected 
to rate the papers. 

At that time there were 14 men who were clerks and who were 
made inspectors without taking the regulation examination — ^that is, 
in regard to the rules and regulations. You had to pass a first-grade 
examination, and then you had to pass the regulations examination. 
There were 14 men who were clerks who were made inspectors with- 
out doing that, under Mr. Low, when he was collector, and the civil- 
service people decided they would have to take that, and 5 men out of 
the 14 failed. They did away with the regulations and inaugurated 
a board of examiners of three men, and they brought these five men 
before them and looked them over and passed them. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Are you under bond ? 

Mr. Stearns. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Are the employees who are under bond in this line 
of work bonded to the collector of the port or to the United States 
Government ? 

Mr. Stearns. I do not know how thev are bonded in the customs 
service, but I know in the Post Office Department they are bonded to 
the Government. 

Mr. Van Dyke. In the customs service, when you take the exami- 
nation, is the examination given to you by the United States Civil 
Service Commission or the local secretary of the Civil Service Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Stearns. By the local secretary. We are in the second divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Van Dyke. He, then, is the agent of the Ignited States Civil 
Service Commission? 

Mr. Stearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Those papers are rated in the regular course? 

Mr. Stearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Your names are placed on the eligible list ? 

Mr. Stearns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And those who are in the service and who desire 
advancement are given the same privilege as other employees to take 
the noncompetitive examination, another examination for a higher 
grade ? 

Mr. Stearns. The first grade is the highest grade. 

Mr. Van Dyke. They take the examination because they are anx- 
ious to be promoted? 

Mr. Stearns. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Van Dyke. If they pass the examination they are supposed 
to be rated just the same as an outsider who takes the examination 
and is at the head of the eligible list ? 

Mr. Stearns. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That rule is not followed ? 

Mr. Stearns. A man in the service has to make 75 per cent to pass, 
while a man on the outside only has to make 70 per cent. 

Mr. Van Dyke. But if you make 75 per cent you are eligible to 
appointment, while a man on the outside may make 80 or 85 per 
cent, but if he does not head the eligible list or is not somewhere near 
the top, he may never get an appointment, but if a vacancy occurs, 
and if you get <0 per cent, they can place you immediately, no matter 
where you are on the list. 

Mr. Stearns. I have had some experiences in that line. 

Mr. Van Dyke, l^^iat do you deem to be the reason why you 
were not placed on the list, or why, if you were on the list, you were 
not given the position? 

Mr. Stearns. Because somebody did not want me to have it. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Where did they take the names from? How did 
they select the man for the position you expected to get? 

Mr. Stearns. They started from the bottom. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Of what list ? 

Mr. Stearns. The first list I was on, in 1911 ; the first grade. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That was in the noncompetitive examination ? 

Mr. Stearns. That was a competitive examination, a regular com- 
petitive examination — what we call the promotion examination. 

Mr. Van Dyke. What I call the noncompetitive examination is 
what you call the promotion examination. 

Mr. Stearns. That is for the men in the ser\ ice onlv. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That is for the man in the service who makes a 
certain mark, and 75 per cent is the passing mark. If you pass, 
they select a man from that list at the will of the man in charge of 
the work? 

Mr. Stearns. Yes. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That is the same in anv branch of the service. 

« 

But where you are not in the service at the time you take the ex- 
amination you take the competitive examination, and they pick 
from the three highest on the list, and that is wliat I wanted to 
bring out. 

Mr. Stearns. Yes. There is one thing more I would like to say. 
In our division we have 18 positions — 3 that pay $1,500, 3 that pay 
$1,400, and 12 that pay $1,200 a year, and I have tried, as I say, for 
five or six years to get even $1,000, and I could not get it, although 
I took an examination. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And passed? 

Mr. Stearns. And passed. There are men there who never took 
an examination who are getting $1,200, $1,400, and $1,500. 

Mr. Denison. Who is responsible for that? 

Mr. Stearns. I do not know. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Possibly there is " something rotten in Denmark " 
if they are doing business along that line. 

Mr. Stearns. It looks bad. I have used every means possible to 
try to straighten it out in my own case. I do not want anything 
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that belongs to anybody else, but I would like to get what is coming 
to me. 

STATEHENT OF MB. WILUAM E. PINKSTON, BEPBESENTINO 
MACHINE HELFEES, COTJNTEBS, AND SKILLED LABOBEBS IN 
THE aOVEBNMENT PBINTINO OFFICE. 

Mr. PiNKSTON. Mr. Chairman, after spending six of the best 
years of my life in the military service of the United States and 
losing thereby the only opportunity I have ever had to learn a trade 
whereby I might command a living wage I was employed in the 
Government Printing Office at 25 cents per hour. I have since been 
promoted to 35 cents per hour, but owing to the increased cost of 
living I find it inadequate to meet the bare necessities of life for 
myself and family. It is absolutely impossible for me to make 
proper provision for the misfortunes that have frequently been my 
lot in the form of sickness and death in my family, and on two 
occasions suspension on account of lack of work in the department 
in which I am employed, though my conduct and efficiency in the 
service have never been questioned. 

The following is a fair statement of my average monthly expenses 
in comparison with my present pay: 

Kent : . $17.00 

Gas 2.00 

Fuel 5.00 

Groceries 24.00 

Clothing (for myself ami family) 9.00 

Insurance 6.00 

Sick relief 3. 00 

Doctor 5. 00 

Medicine 3.00 

Total 74. 00 

Wages 72.80 

? Deficit :^ 1.20 

This leaves a deficit of $1.20 without any provision for dental 
work, hospital bills, lodge dues, furniture, books, newspapers, car 
fare, or pleasure of any description, and any amount expended in 
this line must necessarily be taken from w^hat is needed for essentials 
of life that are already cut below what should be a minimum stand- 
ard of living. My standard of living is identical with that of a very 
large number of Government employees and above that of hundreds 
of others. 

As the Government employees are obtained by sifting the masses 
through competitive examinations and other requirements not exacted 
by private concerns, and by accepting only the efficient, I believe the 
minimum to be paid for such service should be a living wage, which is 
no less than the amount provided in this bill. 

To retain this efficiency the pay of those already above this mini- 
mum should be increased on tne same scale as the increase in their 
required duties and abilities, which would not be done by a schedule 
less than that provided in this bill. 

I want to submit a few specific cases that have come to my personal 
knowledge, showing the absolute necessity for a minimum wage of 
not less than $3 per day. 
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Miss Davis, late employee of the Government Printing Office, con- 
tracted tuberculosis, and as she had been unable to save anything 
from her wage of $2 per day was maintained in a sanitarium by her 
friends and coworkers in the Printing Office for several months, or 
until her death last summer. 

Mrs. Jackson has been an employee of the Government Printing 
Office for more thih 20 years. Herself a soldier's widow, she has to 
support a widowed daughter, who is unable to work on account of her 
four small children. Mrs. Jackson has been in bed sick for several 
weeks, and on account of her inability to save anything from her wage 
of $2 per day has to depend largely upon contributions from her 
fellow workers, who can assist her only through a sacrifice, as most 
of their own wages are inadequate for anything except the bare 
necessities of life. 

Mrs. Amelia Colklesser, w ho has been employed in the Government 
Printing Office for more than 30 years, contracted pneumonia several 
months ago, and as she had been unable to save anything from her 
meager wage of $2 per day, was compelled to rely upon collections 
taken up in her behalf among her coworkers in the Printing Office. 
Most of these contributors are themselves working for $2 per day and 
have families or parents dependent on them for support. 

Mrs. Colklesser is more than 70 years of age and must soon become 
dependent upon her associates unless the Government to which she 
has devoted her life offers some measure of relief. 

This is not an isolated case, but is typical of hundreds of cases in 
the Government service, where the pay barely provides the essentials 
of life and allows no provision for a rainy day. 

Miss Gertrude A. Spencer, an employee of the Government Print- 
ing Office, received $2 per day while she was able to work, on which 
she had to support herself and an invalid and entirely helpless 
mother. 

Last summer Miss Spencer had a cataract taken from her left eye 
and was under so much expense that the meager sum she had been 
able to save through many a sacrifice was entirely consumed. She 
is now in the Emergency Hospital recovering from an operation on 
her right eye. Her coworkers in the Printing Office took up a collec- 
tion to enable her to have the operation performed. Many of these 
contributors are themselves working for $2 per day and are abso- 
lutely unable to make any provision for similar misfortunes that 
might any day befall them or their families. 

STATEMENT OF MR. B. H. HAEBIS, LABOREK, POST OFFICE 

DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, in discussing the question of the pro- 
posed raise in salaries of the laborers in the executive departments, 
I am in position to present to you the following facts. I am a 
laborer, employed in the Post Office Department at a salary of $55 
per month. I believe I speak for the laborers through the depart- 
ments in general, when I state that under the present high cost of 
living we find it very hard to live in comfort at that salary. Natu- 
rally, it is the ambition of every American man to marry and have 
a home of his own, and you gentlemen know that to do this means 
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the support of children, which in these days is an ^ ^i^f 3s 
sition The standard of living has raised, f "^ to uph^m 
place in the world it is necessary to maintain at least » f^^f ^^'uies. 
ance. This applies not only to the laborers but /o^^'^hat that 
Of course it Ts not necessary to inform you ?f'lf"S^hrs; paying 

means, but when the qiiest.on of P«r«*)f«?"f/S-ent t^^^^ * small 
house rent, and grocery bills is concerned, it is aPP«'^»n'^J ^^ make 
salary of $55 a month will not meet the demand, i" o^*V ^ y^u 
this point clear to you, I ask you to take any P«,ym«f^jjj Zl to 
for living expenses which amounts to ^o5 in any o"" " . expect 
^ consider low little it has brought you Of coui-se, we do not expe. ^ 



SO much 



ider how little it has brougnt you. v.i cw».o., --- - ^.^.^ ^„ 

luch and we are not unreasonable enough to expw* j^^^ia 

luxury, but we believe it right that every American c.tjj^ ^^„t 
have tiie ambition to better his condition, and under tne F 
salaries paid to laborers it is a very hard fatter to exist at ^ ^ ^^^ers 
I speat of a salary of $55 a month, but I a'"^^^^«™?*Jr^*'sJch as to 
are paid as low as $40. The hours of ^^^P^Xini n^essary to 
make it impossible to obtain any extra work, it ^f^'^^^i^ give 
give our whole time to the Government service if v^e wo ^^^^^^^^ 
efficiency. I therefore ask you gentlemen to iaj\«»" Vi class of 
legislation looking to an increase in the salaries paid to this 

Government employees. ^ ^ i. ^^*«o rli recti v nnder 

We, as laborers in the Post Office Department, come diiectiy 

the chief clerk of the. Postmaster General. 

(Thereupon, at 5 o'clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to 

to-morrow, Tuesday, March 21, 1916, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 

SX TBCOMMirrEE OF THE C0MMn-T«E ox LaBOR^ 

HorSE OF KEPRE8E>TAT1M^», 

Washington, D. C, March M, ^»^6.^^, 
The subcommittee met at 10.35 o'clock a. m., Hon. .James . 

(chairman) presiding. .^. -n i,-„_ from vou. 

Mr. MahpI Mr. Kelly, the committee will hear from yoi 

STATEMENT OF ME. THOMAS J- KMiY OF B|00|LYN, J. J. 

EEPEESENTING THE HELPERS 01" THE BaoOK-i^x" 

TAED. 
, Mr. KK..V. My name is Thomas F. Kelly, and I represent the 

i?^''^?* *^« Brooklvn Navy Ya^-,,^ ^__„ .^^v how this bill will 
Mr. Maker. Will fou state m /our own way noA 

Mr kT '''^% *^« '^^^^f*^^*'*^ a coppersmith's helper on the 15th 
of Juiy S- I Ty!"^ TP f'^^S 24pJr dSSi. At that time the mechan- 
iVo \1, •^' ^*'^5 at the rate of $'^-'** V^^ .. or years that I have been 
JherrXt l«««i^ing $3.28. I^«^^iS•atil whatsSver in the way of 
an IrlvT have received no c^^^iJf exception of the first six months 
S 1895^^r^t of wages, with the exception ^^^ ^^^^ advance was 

taken awavfl"" ^^ were advanced ^^ ^^^^^^f that year, and has 
never h^i ^IT "f ^? **'%tii tiSe The mechamcs, however, have 
^ i^estored since ttx^^ 
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been advanced from $3.28 to $3.32, while we received no consideration 
whatsoever; and from $3.52 to $3.76 

Mr. Nolan. The mechanics? 

Mr. Kelly. The mechanics. And the same thing, I believe, ap- 
plies to every branch of mechanism in the yard. When I first went 
there the wages were $3.28, and were advanced to $3.52, and then to 
$3.76, and from $3*76 they were advanced to $4 ; but the helpers re- 
ceived no consideration. And then here about four weeks ago they 
were advanced 16 cents a day, and even the apprentice boy was ad- 
vanced 8 cents a day. But the helpers were discriminated against: 
they received no consideration whatever. 

The helper has got to go wherever the mechanic goes. If the work 
* is heavy, the helper shares the major part of it; if it is light, so also 
he has to share the circumstances, whatever surrounds the job. Yet 
he has received no consideration. Now, I claim it destroys the effi- 
ciency of the helper and the Government is a loser when it does not 
see that he receives any recognition whatever while the man he is 
helping to do the work is receiving consideration; and in my 26 
years the mechanics in my own line have received a consideration of 
88 cents a day, while the helper who helps to do the work has re- 
ceived nothing. Now, then, what encouragement is that to the 
helper ? The helper says, " I can not get any more anyway," and 
he does not -show any efficiency; but if he saw that he was being ad- 
vanced in proportion to the man he was helping it would instill 
efficiency into him and he would say, " I am going to receive my pro 
rata whenever an advance is made," and that causes a man to be effi- 
cient, because he wants to hold his end of the work up. But as it 
stands to-day he does not care whether he holds his end of the work 
up or not, because he can do better on the outside now. A helper on 
the outside is making more, in fact — a whole lot of them — they are 
maldng three times the money in overtime. A man in the business 
in the port of New York, as helper, is drawing $13.44 a week; that 
is all he can make in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. He can not make any 
more because he does not receive any overtime and he can not make 
any more. If it is necessary to hurry the work along, they create 
two shifts and three shifts jand pay the same amount night as day, 
so that a man can not make any overtime. Now, in the outside busi- 
ness there are helpers receiving around thirty and forty dollars a 
week. 

Mr. Nolan. What is the amoimt for an ordinary day's work, out- 
side of the overtime? 

Mr. Kellv. I understand thev were advanced to $2.30, and thev 
^ot double time from 5 oVlcck to 12 o'clock and tribble time from 12 
oclcck to 7 o'clock. Now, just compare that with the $13.44. And 
some helpers only get $12 a Aveek in the yard — $2 a day. Now, if tli^e 
helper was rated m ])roportion or received his due proportion of 
advancement alonff with the mechanic, Avhv, vou would have a better 
class of helpers in the yard, because a man, so long as he finds out 
he can get ahead. Avhy, he makes up his mind to remain there. Some 
fellows when they are laid off never register, and, you might say. 
vou are handling gieen men practically all the time: but if the 
helper knew he could advance he would make up his mind to remain 
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there, and the longer he remained there, of course, it goes without 
saving, the more efficient he would become. 

Ivir. Maher. Up to the time of the introduction of this bill by Mr. 
Nolan, the proper channel through which to receive an increase was 
to apply to the Navy Department, was it not ? 

Mr. Kelly. To the Navy Department ; yes. 

Mr. Maher. Have you made any applications to the Navy De- 
partment in the last 20 years? You say you have not had an increase 
in wages in 21 years. 

Mr. Kelly. Twenty-one years. 

Mr. Maher. And even that was taken away from you ? 

Mr. Kelly. And that was taken away. 

Mr. Maher. In that 21 years have you — ^not you individually, but ' 
the helpers — made any efforts from time to time to the Navy Depart- 
ment, or appealed to the Navy Department, to get an increase ? 

Mr. Kelly. To the labor board, not to the Navy Department. 
There is a labor board constituted in the yard. 

Mr. Maher. They represent the Navy Department in the matter of 
adjusting the wage scale? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes. And they asked for data and they gave them 
data, and of course, in regards to overtime, and they threw that out 
and never gave us any consideration. They never made a direct 
appeal to the Navy Department. All the appeals they have made in 
the past have been to the labor board in the yard. 

Mr. Van Dyke. How are your men appointed? 

Mr. Kelly. Sir? 

Mr. Van Dyke. How are your men appointed ; how do you get the 
position originally? 

Mr. Kelly. Through the labor board. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Through the labor board — is there any examina- 
tion held? 

Mr. Kelly. There is now, but not when I came there. When I 
first went there there was not a labor board. The labor board was 
established on the 1st of July, 1891. 

Mr. Van Dyke. They hold an examination, do they? 

Mr. Kelly. There was not any examination. You mean phys- 
ical 

Mr. Van Dyke. Now, at the present time? 

Mr. Kelly. Physical examination? 

Mr. Van Dyke. They just hold a physical examination ; is that all ? 

Mr. Kelly. Now they hold a physical examination, and you have 
to show, when you make your application, that you have been em- 
ployed in the same capacity on the outside. That is, the blank that 
has to be filled 

Mr. Van Dyke. With references? 

Mr. Kelly. With references, and alsD with references as to your 
character — filled by three people in your neighborhood. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And you have to be able to fill out the blank and 
make your own application? 

Mr. Kelly. It is necessary that you shall fill out your own appli- 
cation ; and, besides that, you have to be a citizen -of the United 
States. If you are foreign born you have to present your naturaliza- 
tion papers. 
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Mr. Van Dyke. You do not get any advancement or promotion in 
your pay, do you, at all ? 

Mr. Kelly. There is no promotion in pay .whatsoever. If he goes 
in as a helper, whatever his rate is as fixed by the labor board it 
"remains at that. Now, it is not reasonable to suppose that a man 
with 25 or 26 years of experience in one shop should receive the same 
amount of money as a man that came in six months ago; yet the boss 
is powerless to advance him. If my boss could advance me he would 
certainly do it, because he considers I am well entitled to it, but he 
can not advance me. 

Mr. Maher. From your 26 years of experience, you are hopeless of 
ever getting an advance over $2.24 ? 

Mr. Kelly. Over $2.24; there is no possibili^ of getting it; ex- 
cept, of course, through the Navy Department. The boss has not any 
authority or right. There is many a boss in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard and I suppose in other yards and other branches of the Gov- 
ernment thAt would be only too glad to advance the men under 
them ; but they can not do it ; there is no method of doing it. You 
see, there is no possible chance of advancement. On the outside, if 
a man shows any inclination or any adaptability in a particular 
branch of the trade, why, the boss will give him a chance; he will 
advance him and put him at that particular trade. If he becomes 
proficient in that particular work, he will advance him further along. 
In the navy yard there is no advancement, no encouragement. You 
go in as a helper and you die as a helper and the Government is the 
loser. Because, as I have already stated, it destroys the efficiency of 
the helper and laborer. He sees he can not get ahead and from the 
fact he sees he can not get ahead, why he does not take the proper in- 
terest in his work as he would if he knew he could go ahead. 

Mr. Van Dyke. What percentage of the men in the service drop 
out eventually ? 

Mr. Kelly. Of course, I could not state positively; but possibly 
within a reasonable number 

Mr. Van Dyke. As a matter of fact, when they find they are up 
against it as far as receiving larger compensation, because of lack 
01 promotion, a great number of them quit that, do they not, and 
start in some other line of business ? 

Mr. KJELLY. A great number drop out. And then when it is neces- 
sary to decrease the force for a lack of funds, as sometimes happens, 
or at other times for a lack of work, they never go on the Navy Kegis- 
ter. They just have their experience witK it, and that is all. 

Mr. Maher. Now, Mr. Kelly, you have been there, as you say, a 
long time — ^26 years. Have you any family ? 

Mr. Kelly. 1 have a family of eight, but I have never raised them 
on the wages I received. My wife (it was a very lucky thing for her) 
was pretty fairly circumstanced and she had to draw from time to 
time when it was necessary f o get extra funds. I had no trade ; and 
the best I had was to work there. Of course, when I first went there 
at $2.24, for .eight hours, then you could get rent for half the price 
and the cost of living was about 50 per cent of what it is to-day. But 
since then the high cost of living has come along and, of course, I 
was fairly well advanced in age and they wanted young people. I 
could do better for a short time possibly on the outside, but naturally 
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enough when they wanted to decrease, why, the old people would get 
fired first. They do not want anybody to-day over 30, these large cor- 
porations. And the cost of living was 50 per cent less at that time 
than it is to-day and you could get along on it fairly well at that time.. 
But it is almost impossible to get along on it now. 

Mr. Nolan. Your case, I presume, is a representation of prac- 
tically all the rest of the helpers in every department of the navy 
yard s 

Mr. Kelly. Identically the same. I speak of my own because, of 
course, I am more familiar with it; but certainly the same thing ap- 
plies to the other helpers in the yard. What applies to me applies 
to every helper within the confines of the yard, without any excep- 
tion whatsoever. 

Mr. Nolan. The helper 'and mechanic of the coopersmith shop, 
the blacksmith shop, the boiler maker, the ship builder or molder, 
or any other, I suppose the more skill he acquires, the more knowl- 
edge 

Mr. Kfxly. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Nolan. And that is knowledge that is valuable to the Govern- 
ment and valuable to the man he helps? 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. And the greater the experience of the helper, the more 
value he is to the plant that he is working in — ^the Government 
plant ? 

Mr. Kelly- Yes. 

Mr. Nolan. And more so than the green man who comes in, is 
that right? 

Mr. Kelly. Sure. 

Mr. Nolan. And you tell us here that for 26 years the wages in 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard for the men who have stayed there and 
given this long service of 26 years, have remained absolutely sta- 
tionary ; that is, the wages of the helpers have stayed absolutely still? 

Mr. Kelly. Sure. 

Mr. Nolan. Whereas the wages of the mechanics have gone up 
about 88 cents a day. 

Mr. Kelly. Eighty-eight cents exactly. The helpers' wages have 
remained stationary with the exception of the first six months in 
1895, from January to the 1st of July ; and then they were deprived 
of that and it was never restored again. Why, certainly, if there is 
any mechanic within the sound of my voice, he would know very well 
that the older the helper is the less trouble he has with him and the 
more service he is to him, and correspondingly the more service he is 
to the Government- You know a man when he is helping a mechanic, 
when he starts a job there, if the helper is a trained helper, that me- 
chanic does not need to tell him what to get. He simply knows what 
to get and he prepares for the job without the mechanic ever opening 
his mouth. With the green man you have to tell him to get this, to 
get that, and to get the other thing — you have to tell him what to 
get; he does not know what to prepare for the job; whereas the 
trained helper does. 

Mr. Nolan. Let me ask you a question regarding your own line 
of business. Suppose you had started some 26 years ago in some 
private establishment, in a coppersmith shop, what would your 
chances have been to have acquired a knowledge of the trade? 
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Mr. Kelly. My chance would be that I would be a full-fledged 
coppersmith to-day. 

Mr. Nolan. With a full-fledged coppersmith's wages? 

Mr. Kelly. With a full-fledged coppersmith's wages; yes, sir; 
that is, I mean any man familiar with the trade. A man of ordinary 
intelligence, why he does not haAe to go in as a boy to learn the 
trade. When I went there I was quite a young man with sufficient 
intelligence to pick the trade up if I was given the opportunity. I 
know all the details of the trade and all that; I know the copper 
pipes if they ^ive me the blue prints showing the copper pipes, shaft 
of a certain diameter and certain length ; I know the piece of copper 
that it takes to make that pipe. And I can do the brazing of it — 
braze the seam of it and put the flanges on to it; and when the flanges 
are on I can subject it to the cold-w^ater test by which all pipe on a 
man-of-war is tested. And I know that the cold-water pressure is a 
more severe pressure than steam pressure. A pipe will leak with a 
cold-water pressure, say, of 100 pounds or 200 pounds, when it won't 
leak with the same pressure of hot water. I say this to show I have 
knowledge enough to become a mechanic if I was given the oppor- 
tunity ; and there are hundreds of others like me ; but the opportunity 
is never given. Hence, they have got many people there who would 
make rapid advances on the outside, but they can not make rapid ad- 
vances on the inside through loss of opportunity — through no fault 
of the boss, of course. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Then your complaint is this, Mr. Kelly, taking 
into consideration the fact you have been in this trade for something 
over 20 years at the present time 

Mr. Kelly. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. On the outside you Avould have been able to ad- 
vance to a higher wage ; but here you have been waiting for 20 years 
for the Government to take care of your case, and because there was 
not sufficient pressure brought to bear on the Government they 
neglected you and all the other men who work in your line of trade. 
Is not that right ? 

Mr. Keixy. That is right. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And they would continue to neglect you and to 
forget all about you unless you did bring it to their attention ? 

Mr. Keixy. If the Government would give a chance to the helper 
employees that showed adaptability in that particular line in which 
they were helping, in that particular trade in which they were help- 
ing, and advance them after a certain length of time, advance them to 
fourth class — change them from " helper " to " fourth class mechanic." 
of course Ave would begin — ^you would start on the smaller work first, 
of course, and then when you got that down fine, then you would be 
put on a different grade of work, harder work, and advance yourself 
to third class, and so on. And you would increase the efficiency of the 
Government helper by 100 per cent. Just for a man to go in there 
and as soon as he found out that he could be advanced from helper to 
mechanic, why, man, he would work the bones almost clean in order to 
attain that goal. But there he goes in as a helper, no matter who he 
is helping, and he knows he can not go any higher ; and therefore he 
becomes, in a great manv cases, derelict to his duty and he thinks " If 
I am discharged, all riglit, I will never come back again." And there 
is the whole thing. 
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Mr. Maher. Did I understand you to say you undei-stand the 
blue prints? 

Mr. Kelly. I do not say I can thoroughly understand a blue print ; 
I think I can read a blue print. 

Mr. Maher. You can read a blue print ? 

Mr. KeiJjY. I can read a blue print in my line of business. Of 
course* there are various views on the blue print. When they are 
going to make a big piece of machinery, it is composite ; but I under- 
stand the different views of it in my own line. I think a can analyze 
a blue print in the coppersmith line business as good as a great many 
people who are rated as smiths; still that never did me any good. 

Mr. Nolan. If the helpers in the Brooklyn Navy Yard had received 
the same consideration and percentage of advance as the mechanics 
they were helping from time to time, during those 26 years, their 
wages to-day would be almost $3 a day, would they not ? 

Mr. Kelly. If we received our due proportion. When I first 
went in the yard the wages at that time were in the proportion that 
$2.24 bears to $3.28. That was the proportion then. Now, then 
every time the mechanics advanced 24 cents, I guess our share would 
be about 16 cents — 16 cents and a fraction. We will cut. the fraction 
off ; if they will give us the 16 cents we will be well pleased. So that 
the three advancements prior to this last advance of 16 cents, would 
be 48 cents, plus $2.24 would be $2.72 — previous to the last advance. 
Our share of the 16 cents would bring it up somewhere around $2.80. 
And you see, also, that a man to be an employee of the Government, 
no matter what capacity he is employed in, has got to be a citizen. 
An outside man need not ; an outside boss can take a man off an immi- 
grant steamer, and, if necessary, pay him his wages out of his profits. 
But the United States has go no competitors whatsoever. This man 
pays the wages to his employees out of his profits; he is competing 
against the world so to sp6ak. 

There has been no advancement made along this line; but take, 
for instance, the President of the United States has been advanced, 
and the Senators and Members of Congress have been advanced, 
and the Supreme Court of the United States ; the letter carriers have 
received an advancement in the last 10 years — and all along the line, 
with the exception of the helpers. There is no employee in the Gov- 
ernment to-day but what has received some consideration, outside of 
the mechanics' helpers, that I know of. And I think it is unjust. 
And, you see, the helper has got to be a citizen as well as the mechanic. 
Therefore one man is favored and the other citizen is discriminated 
against, which you might call dividing them into two classes. Now, 
I am not a lawyer ; neither am I the son of a lawyer ; but from what 
I understand about the law, class legislation is unconstitutional, 
isn't it? If you will pass a bill or a piece of legislation that applies 
to one party and discriminates against another, from what I have 
read about bills, I have seen it considered unconstitutional; or, at 
least, when it favors one class and discriminates against another it is 
unconstitutional. Well, advancement to the mechanic and not giving 
consideration to the helper, why, that is discrimination and making 
two classes — favoring one class and discriminating against another 
class. And it is dead wrong — and they are both citizens. 

Mr. Nolan. And the cost of living is the same? 
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Mr. Kelly. Yes; if you will go into a butcher shop and the helper 
to the coppersmith goes in, and he says, " Here is the coppersmith, 
gets $4.16, and I get only $2.24 ; why, whatever you charge him for 
his pound of steak, make mine proportionate." Do you suppose he 
would do it? Or, I go to my landlord, and, say, the rent he pays is 
$24 a month, and the coppersmith gets $4.16, and I want to take the 
same kind of apartments he does, but I want you to make my rent 
proportionate to my wages." He won't do that. 

So that I think, gentlemen, it is not any more than just and fair 
what we are seeking. We are seeking an advancement in wages pro- 
portionate to what the men we are helping are receiving. They go 
before these committees and before the labor board and, of course, 
advance the argument of the high cost of living. The high cost of 
living applies equally as well to the helper as it does to the mechanic, 
and if it is given to them on that basis, surely, I think our advance- 
ments should be assured. 

I thank you^ gentlemen, for your courteous hearing, and I hope 
you will see to it that you will do what you can to advance the wages 
of the helpers in the various branches of the business in the United 
States Government. 

STATEMENT OF MR. THOMAS F. FLAHERTY, SECBETARY-TREAS- 
URER OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Flaherty. You gentlemen are familiar, I know, with the pro- 
visions of this bill and what the bill seeks to accomplish, and I will 
not go into any detailed explanatory statement. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the particular class of employees in the Postal Service whom, 
I think, are worthy of consideration at the hands of Congress and 
whom, I think, will be benefited by the passage of legislation of this 
nature — ^if not directly, at least indirectly. And I think more elo- 
quent than any words of mine is a cartoon taken from the February 
issue of a publication called the Sub-Carrier, issued by the sub- 
carriers of Chicago. In this cartoon (and I will pass it to you later, 
but let me point out briefly what the artist is attempting to show) : 
In the first picture Uncle Sam is pictured as smiling and opulent, 
and it is headed "As the world sees him," or as he appears to one out- 
side of the service. Standing near is a man representing the " com- 
mon people," and he is saying, " Gee ! I'd like to work for him." 
The second picture shows the way it' looks to a man after he has had 
a job with Uncle Sam. It is entitled " The way he looks to the sub." 
In that picture Uncle Sam looks l^an and scrawny and run down at 
the heels, and the substitute carrier is saying "Are you ever going to 
give me a real job?" and Uncle Sam, replying, "I can't afford it. 
I'm broke." The second cartoon in the November issue of the same 
paper shows the "subs" manning a gun. Winter is approaching, 
and with winter is starvation and hard times. The cartoon is en- 
titled "The battle of winter." The "subs" are shown using their 
ammunition, which is the parcel post, clerking, and specials; and 
the inference, of course, is ii the work runs out the battle is lost and 
starvation and hard times win. 

In connection with that I want to read an editorial comment from 
this same paper of November, 1914, entitled "Gloomy outlook for 
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subcarriers — ^Winter near with little work in sight — ^Mailing division 
closed to subs." 

That the four hundred aud some odd subcarriers employed in Chicago have 
the hardest winter of their lives to struggle througii is evident, judging from 
the way the worlc has been falling off during the past month. 

With the mailing division closed to subcarriers and no more vacations to 
work at the stations, the average salary of the unfortunate sub has fallen to 
practically nothing. In fact, several subs report that they have not earned $5 
in the past two weeks, although they have reported for work every morning and 
stayed around their stations the biggest part of the day. 

At the main post office, where the subs are pooling their earnings, the average 
salary has dropped from two dollars and a half per day to just a few pennies 
(»ver a dollar i)er day. This is due to the fact that only 18 vacaticms are being 
worked instead of the usual 40. 

But after these 18 vacations have been worked off the i)ool share for each 
day will fall to about 90 cents. 



That means their earnings will be 90 cents a day. 



The shut-down in the mailing division is an awful blow to the subs, as this 
work has always been their means of existence during the long, hard winter. 

About 140 subs were laid off in this department because of the unusually 
light mail for this time of the year. These men do not expect to be put back 
to work before December. This department usually keeps over 200 substi- 
tute carriers busy all winter long. 

Now, without this work to fall back on, and with over I.IO more substitute 
carriers in the service than there was last year, the future looks dark indeed 
for the Chicago subs. 

From the stations in Chicago at that time there came (and I won't 
take the time of the committee to i^ad it, but I want to insert it in 
the record) a statement of contributions to the subcarrier from the 
different Chicago postal stations — the main post office, the Twentieth 
Street station, and the Ravenswood station — and a complaint of the 
subs stating they did not see how they could exist on the amount of 
work they were getting. 

MAIN POST OFFICE. 

The month of November was the poorest month that the subs at the main 
office have ever had. The p(x>l share was something like $25. Just tliink of 
it, brothers, $25 for a whole month's work, $6.25 to $7 per week. The average 
office boy gets as much and often more. 

We have several married men here with families to support, and the majority 
of the unmarried subs here have to help keep things going at home, as none 
of them are millionaires' sons. But how this can be done on $25 per month 
without running head over heels in debt is more than we can understand. 
Unless something that looks like work turns up around here very soon, we 
win have to throw up the sponge and hunt ourselves a regular job. 

TWENTIETH STREET STATION. 

Scarcity of work is making this a" gloomy winter, indeed, for the subs of 
Twentieth Street station. We are averaging about 60 cents i)er day. Unless 
something turns up soon liere, some of the married men of this station will have 
to break up housekeeping. This is something we do not want to do, but if 
conditions do not change soon for the better we fear that there will be wholesale 
resignations, to seek outside employment. We want to stick to the ship as 
long as we can in the hope that the storm will blow over; but it Is a mighty 
furious gale and she may go down any moment. We are doing our best to 
save her, l)ut It looks as though the sharks (money loaners) will get those who 
can not swim or can not find a raft (outside employment) to float on. 

RAVENSWOOD STATION. 

Conditions have not changed here In the least since last month. The only 
thing we have to do at Ravenswood station is to report three times per day, 
watch the carriers leave, and then go back home. 
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Only one sub working in the station now. 

We hope that the other stations are doing better, and that the month of 
December will be a good one for all of us. 

These men before becoming substitutes were compelled to take 
the civil-service examination, were compelled to have three reputable 
citizens certify as to their good character — to at least so state in writ- 
ing — and they were compelled and are compelled to buy uniforms, 
and to binr the regulation hat, and put up a bond. All that is re- 
quired before entering the service and yet they do not secux-e steady 
employment after entering and must go through this long, pi-ecarious 
period of substitution. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Yesterday I believe the statement w^as made that 
there was a certain amount of misrepresentation made as to the 
position which a man really received after taking these examinations. 
You w' ere at the hearings yesterday ? 

Mr. Flaherty. Yes. In that connection. Congressman Van Dyke, 
permit me to read a letter from a substitute in San Francisco, pub- 
lished in a paper out there — and, as I say, this I think is more elo- 
quent than any extemporaneous remarks of mine — in which that 
point was brought out. It is headed " The pulse of the public " and 
is signed " From one of the stung ones." 

Editor Daily News : 

Having read your recent editorial concerning Congressman Nolan's bill rela- 
tive to increasing the pay of (Government employees, I would like to have you 
publish a short article on the method of appointment to the Post Office De- 
partment in this city, which would be beneficial to most of your readers and 
would tend to obviate undue hardship on men who are anxious to earn a living 
by being led into the belief that they are securing a position offering remu- 
nerative compensation for their services. 

About a week ago the Post Office Department sent out notification to 50 or 
100 men who had passed the civil service examination, appointing them as 
substitute clerk-carriers. On the back of this notification a short i)rinted 
article explained that substitutes earned between $50 and $90 a month, which 
is quite untrue. As a matter of fact, they earn between 50c and $1 a day. 
Is this a living wage for a white man — a citizen of our great United States? 
It is not ; it is a rotten system. 

Substitutes handle the special delivery mail on which they receive 8 cents 
for each letter delivered. It is apparent that the number of special delivery 
letters received is not sufficient to distribute among all the substitutes and 
insure them a living wage. 

To aggravate things still further, they are obliged to secure a medical cer- 
tificate costing $2; bond, 50 cents; a regulation hat, $2.50. and at the end of 
three weeks a full regulation uniform, costing $1(3. In my opinion, they would 
be owing the Government money at the end of oiie month's work. 

Something should be done to alleviate this deplorable condition. If you 
take any interest in the matter, send your reporter to the ferry post office sta- 
tion afid have him interview some of the substitutes and get the facts in the 
case and then take a little initiative with our Senators and Congressmen. 

There are about 200 men still on the eligible list and they will be stung if 
they are not informed in some way, which, in my opinion, should be through 
your paper. 

From One of the Stung Ones. 

So you see. from that the Post Office Department did state that the 
men would be able to earn from $50 to $90 a month, which in effect 
was not true. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Before you get away from that. As a matter of 
fact, the advertisements from the correspondence schools have a 
great deal to do with that, do they not ? 
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Mr. Flaherty. A great deal, ves; they stimulate the young men 
and young women to enter the (government service, playing up the 
steaoy employment and rapid advancement, which is not the case, 
as anyone who has been in the Government will testify. 

Here is another letter from a man telling about his particular 
struggle and showing what he had earned for the month of January. 
It shows, in all, 220 letters, at 8 cents each for 16 days, making $1.10 
a day. He says : 

♦ * * I might say here that I averaged a bit higher than the others. It 
seems an outrage that the Government's own citizens and employees should 
have to work for such a miserable pittance, and I am writing you, as a friend 
of the workingman, to do what you can toward bettering these conditions. 

In that connection I also wish to read a letter that I received from 
an outside source, commenting upon this very condition that exists. 
This pertains to San Francisco, and it exists elsewhere : . 

You will notice by the inclosed copy of the synopsis of the minutes of our 
laist meeting that the subs are having a pretty tough time to make a living. 
I did not dare to make it as strong as it could have been made. They are com- 
pelled to report at 7 a. m., and many times do not make 50 cents per day. They 
are also compelled to take case examinations on city distribution without being 
given a chance to do any distributing. Believe me, the " sweats " keep getting 
harder and harder. I wonder how those poor subs manage to learn them. 
They are told that they must make 99 per cent or be dismissed from the service. 
My God, Tom, is there no such thing as human kindness in the hearts of per- 
sons in a position to make the lives of the lowly a little more happy? How 
hard it is to get a little humane legislation passed. Think of a man subbing in 
the United States post office, with a wife about to become a mother, earning as 
low as 40 cents in a day, and on top of that being compelled to study difficult 
schemes. There is one such case here which has been brought to my attention. 
He came Into the service after having been engaged in the Stockton lockout, 
which occurred about a year ago. Thought he was making a wise move, but 
has since learned differently. I do not know whether you have been told that 
50 sub clerks were appointed about the 1st of January, making a total of 104. 
While claiming a mistake was made, which is poor consolation to the subs, 
many of whom gave up jobs to enter the post office, still the actions of the 
higher-ups look to me to be a scheme to get rid of what they term " dead tim- 
ber." By giving a series of stiff examinations the " unfit " can l)e weeded out 
and the force of sub clerks reduced to a normal number, all of w^hom will be 
speed marvels. 

The writer seems to think (and I agree wrth him) that there is a 
method in this plan of always having a large number of substitutes 
available in the large offices of the country. They seem to take the 
position that the regular employees, realizing there are a great many 
men anxious to step into their shoes in case they let up, in case they 
do not maintain the highest efficiency, will be spurred to extraordi- 
nary efforts. 

Now, here is a branch of the service. Congressman Van Dyke, with 
which you are familiar, the Railway Mail Service, indicating that 
this trouble is not necessarily confined to the clerks and carriers of 
the city post offices. This is the average salary month by month of 
the California substitutes, on the basis of substitutes available for 
duty. It is for the year 1915, and the pay gets down to an average 
of less than $30 a month for the most part. For the month of May 
it was $14.97. That was the average salary received by the substitutes 
in the Railway Mail Service in California. 

Mr. Van Dtke. Let me make a statement there, that at the pres- 
ent time throughout the coimtry the substitutes in the Railway Mail 
Service have been there from two to three and three and a half vears. 
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Mr. Flaherty. I understand they have not been filling vacancies^ 
In fact, there is a letter from the general superintendent which 
shows that there are 770 additional places to which no appointments 
have been made. Of those 770 places, 700 will be temporary places, 
which places are not to be filled by regular appointments. So ap- 
parently it is not the intention to recruit the service to its full quota. 

Mr. V AN Dtke. Is this not a fact, that a great number of employees 
have to suffer for the mistakes of the supervising officials? For in- 
stance, in this same service you speak of, if the superintendent of one 
division has made a mistake in his appointment and appointed cer- 
tain substitutes and finds later on he has to take in the slack in 
that division, he will send one of the regular clerks, after he has 
been appointed to another division where he is junior in time of serv- 
ice, but will take precedence there over substitutes who have been em- 
ployed for two or three years in the other division ? 

Mr. Flaherty. Undoubtedly. I dare say there as many such mis- 
takes as that. "And, speaking of mistakes of supervising officials, I 
am glad you asked the question. I just read you the conditions in 
Chicago where the substitutes are up against the battle of winter in 
November, 1914. The following month, December 10, 1914, before 
the House Committee on Post Boads, Mr. Roper, First Assistant 
Postmaster General, recommended the rate of pay that applies to 
these men be reduced from 35 and 40 cents to 30 cents flat ; in other 
words, reducing the earning power of the men who are averaging $30 
a month by one-fourth or one-seventh. The colloquy that took place 
in that connection is probably of some interest to the committee, in- 
dicating, as it does, I think, the state of mind that exists among a 
great many of the higher officials. Mr. Eeilly, of Connecticut, asked 
Mr. Roper: 

Mr. Reilly. As I understand it, they get 40 cents per hour when working for 
regular employees who are absent without pay, and 35 cents per hour when 
working for regular employees absent with pay. 

Mr. BoPEB. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reilly. And the purpose is to abolish the compensation of 35 and 40 
cents per hour and substitute a flat rate of compensation for both classes of 35 
cents per hour? 

Mr. RoFEB. That is the proposition. 

Mr. Staffobd. Will you kindly explain the reason for that recommendation 
to reduce the compensation of substitutes from 35 and 40 cents per hour to 30 
cents per hour? 

Mr, RoFEB. Only this, that we have a large number of applicants at all of the 
offices, and believe we can render just as efficient service on the basis of 30 cents 
per hour as on the basis of the higher rate, and can find as many persons who 
are willing and glad to accept the positions. 

That is always the come back, of course, that there are many 
persons willing and glad to accept the positions. But this fact is 
true, that when they do accept the positions and find the conditions 
as they are, a great many of them — at least those who realize what 
they are going up against — get out of the service and the result is 
that there is a constant filtering in and filtering out in the lower 
grades and in the substitute grades of the Postal Service. 

I heard Congressman Nolan ask yesterday a number of the wit- 
nesses if they had any specific information in regard to the high 
cost of living or in regard to the cost of maintaining a decent living 
condition in any particular locality. Here is a letter from Chicago, 
111., written by an oiler m the post office there, in which he enumerates 
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in detail just what becomes of his $900. I do not know whether the 
committee would care to have me read it or not; but, at any rate, 
he exceeds his income by $11.60; that is, his expenditures were 
$911.e0. He says : 

I*ve slipped up on a few items, I guess, because the doctor, the dentist, the 
grocer, and the butcher still have something coming. To-morrow's pay day 
and I'm flat broke. If facts are worth anything you can make it as strong as 
you wish that $900 will not permit a man to live decently and raise a family 
of four in a city like Chicago. Trusting that Congress will see fit to give some 
help to the poorer Crovernment workers, I am. 

Then he adds, in a postscript : * 

Will say the elevator men here only get $720 a year and some of the Janitors 
$550. God help these boys. 

He himself is getting $900., Then there is a letter from the secre- 
tary of the Chicago local which I want to read to the committee, 
because it is particularly timely : 

Chicago, March 18j 1916. 
Mr. Thomas F. Flaherty, 

Secretary-Treasurer National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 

Washington, Z). C, 

My Dear Flaherty : I understand there is going to be a meeting of the Labor 
Committee Monday, March 20, to consider the Nolan $3-a-day minimum-wage 
bill. This bill, if it would be enacted by the Congress, would be a life-saver to 
the janitors, watchmen, laborers, and many other Government employees who 
are now receiving a wage too low to live on, much less support a family. The 
janitors in the Treasury Department receive $55 a month, the watchmen $60, 
the laborers from sixty to seventy dollars monthly. You will agree with me 
that it would be hard to find a flat in Chicago fit to live in for less than $18 a 
month; that with a gas bill of $3; coal- and wood at least $5; carfare $2.50 to 
work; grocery and meat bill for two $8 per week, or $32 per month. These 
regular monthly bills total $60.50, or $5.50 more than a janitor receives, and I 
have not mentioned bills for clothing or any for pleasure. 

I receive a salary of $100 per month and would like to tell you from my own 
experience how the money goes: Rent (4 rooms), $18; fuel, $8; gas, $3; gro- 
ceries, $28 ; meat, $12 ; clothing for two, $9 ; carfare, two, $2.75 ; insurance and 
lodge dues, $6.50; leaving a balance of $22.75 for extra expenses and the sav- 
ings account. You will notice this monthly expense account is the regular 
living expense, not mentioning doctor bills or anything for pleasure. How 
these men can support a family on fifty-five to sixty-five dollars a month when 
it costs me nearly $80 is a mystery to me. I sincerely hope the Labor Com- 
mittee will decide to indorse and work for the passage of this bill. 
Very truly, yours, 

H ALBERT SMriH. 

I have also a letter from Philadelphia indicating that this condi- 
tion is not local ; that it obtains practically all over the country. At 
Philadelphia there are $100-a-month clerks or $l,200-a-year men, 
as we call them, for the most part getting much in advance of some 
of the men who testified here yesterday. He lists his expenses in this 
way: Rent, six-room house, 5 cents carfare, $264; food, family of 
four persons, $450 ; heat, 8 tons of coal, $60 ; gas, cooking and light- 
ing, $50 ; clothes for family, $120 ; carfare, $48 ; sundries, household, 
$55 ; doctor, dentists, medicine, and toilet articles, $22.50 ; insurance, 
lodge, and association dues, $55; church and charities, $25; maga- 
zines, newspapers, and books, $12.50; pleasure, $20; sundries and 
luxuries, $18. Total expenses, $1,200. 

A clerk from Cleveland, getting also $1,200, says in reply to an 
inquiry of mine that his money o^oes in this manner : Rent, $22 : fuel, 
$3 ; light, $1 ; food, $42 ; insurance, $3 ; clothing, $14 ; carfare, $5 ; 
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medicine, $3 ; and miscellaneous, $7, making a total of $100 a month. 
He adds : 

You may think that $42 for a month's food is high for a post-office clerk, but 
when you figure this out it is only $1.40 a day, or a little over 10 cents a meal, 
and my two boys are husky youths, who insist on meat and potatoes and 
vegetables. Just so long as I keep my health and am not reduced in salary at 
the office I will keep afloat. Yet I often think that the old saying, **A working- 
man is but three days from starvation," holds good with me as well as man^ 
less fortunate. 

I know that the argument has been made that this idea of a mini- 
mum wage of $3 is out of all proportion with what a great many 
other workers receive ; but yet it will not admit of luxurious living^ 
and, in fact, it barely admits of a living wage. Prof. Kern, of 
the University of AVashington. professor of economics there, has pre- 
pared an estimate. He is considered a national authority on subjects 
of this kind. His estimate is for a husband and wife and three chil- 
dren of school age, which shows that it takes, for the absolute necessi- 
ties, such as food, rent, fuel, light, clothing, carfare, insurance, doc- 
tors, medicine, furnishings, newspapers, recreation and amusements, 
and miscellaneous. $839.80. And he claims that $840 is the least 
possible wage that one could exist on with a wife and three children. 

Mr. Maher. Can you give the committee any idea as to the num- 
ber of men in your association that would be affected by this bill? 

Mr. Flaherty. I will say for the benefit of the committee that 
there would be 8,000 clerks-and about 8.000 carriers and 3,000 rail- 
wav mail clerks affected bv the first section of this bill — a total of 
about 20,000 men who are now in what we call the eight hundred, 
nine hundred, and ten hundred dollar grades. You are aware that 
we have a classification law in the Postal Service, and in that respect 
we are better off than a great many other Government employees. 
A man enters at $800, goes to nine hundred, ten hundred, and eleven 
hundred, at least in the first-class post offices, dependent, of course, 
on efficient service. All promotions are based on efficiency ; and one 
must attain efficiency and maintain it before he secures his appoint- 
ment. 

The principal complaint of the Postal Service is, as I pointed out 
at first, this precarious period which precedes regular appointment, 
known as the period of substitution. The second thing is this $1,200 
maximum grade into which these men who are efficient eventually get. 
At the present time there are 18,600 clerks in that particular grade. 
They are, in my judgment, the flower of the Postal Service, and the 
men who are, for the most part, skilled distributors. I know Con- 
gressman Van Dyke is familiar with the term "distributors," but 
)ossibly Mr. Nolan and Mr. Maher are not. But this, at any rate 
exhibiting book], is what is known as the " distribution scheme " in 
he post office, and this is what the clerks are expected to memorize 
after office hours, either before going to work or after quitting work. 
The majority of the clerks work nights therefore. It contains every 
office in the State of Illinois. It shows just what trains carry the 
mail and the time they depart. A man is expected to acquire all of 
this knowledge. To you, of course, it would seem like Greek, and it is 
of absolutely no value outside of the Postal Service. You only have 
one employer; the Government, of course, has a monopoly, and no 
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one could compete or bid for the service. The man can sell his 
knowledge only in one place and sell to one boss. A man with the 
knowledge of this distribution scheme would be helpless in the city 
of Washington's mailing office or elsewhere. And that is why I think 
the committee should give some consideration to the second section 
of the bill, as well as to the first, in order that we could take care of 
men w^ho are in what we call a blind alley. They have reached the 
$1,200 grade; they are at the height of their efficiency and the Gov- 
ernment and no one else is going: to employ them. 

These $1,200 men are distributors, many of them working at 
night, and many of them entered the service at a low^er salary than 
the present wage scale. 

They have fought their way to $1,200 grade against the keenest 
competition, standing the acid test of the strictest sort of discipline. 
As distributors these men must of necessity spend much tiine out- 
ride office hours in memorizing distribution schemes; in fixing m 
their minds several thousand separate and distinct facts, the names 
and locations of post offices, the train arrivals and departures, the 
streets and firms and business institutions of a great city. The 
same concentration and thought given to a subject of universal 
application would fit the student for a much higher niche than is 
usually attained by a post-office distributor. 

These men who, distributing mail in our post offices, make possible 
the rapid and accurate transmission of letters, papers, and packages 
between the people of the Nation, they are among the most useful 
and the most necessary workers in the land. There is no commercial 
•enterprise, no development of modern life that could carry on its 
business and perform its functions were it not for the men in the 
post offices doing their work day after day, night after night, dis- 
tributing mail that is later delivered to millions of homes and busi- 
ness houses. These distributors, unseen and unheard, often working 
amid the most unhealthful, insanitary conditions, keep the great 
bulk of the postal communications in constant motion. 

The patrons of the Postal Service do not appreciate, I believe, the 
importance of the work of these mail distributors. Even the Con- 
gressman, when mailing his seeds or his franked speeches, does not 
Enow or realize that this mail is frequently handled and rehandled, 
the exact number of times depending upon the distance or the train 
connections, by weary-eyed clerks who, fifteen years after entering 
the service, are still working nights and studying distribution 
schemes by day. 

It is sometimes stated that the wage of a post-office clerk is higher 
than that paid to employees doing similar work for private enter- 
prises. There can be no comparison, however, between the work 
of a post-office clerk and clerks in private employment. Men who 
have only a post-office training, only a knowledge of mail distribu- 
tion or the intricacies of the registry, money order or other postal 
functions, must sell their services to the Government. There is no 
other bidder for their knowledge, no rival concern willing to pay 
them an advanced salary. Unlike the artisan, the stenographer, the 
lawyer, the dentist, the post-office distributor can not wander far 
afield with his wares. He must work in a post office. In fact he 
must work at the particular distribution section or case to which 
he is assigned. His knowledge is valueless elsewhere. There is no 
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" hope to spring eternal " in the breast of the post-office clerk. His 
whole life is circumscribed between the $800 entrance salary and the 
$1,200 maximum salary. Every year his eyes are turned toward this 
body with wistful longing. It is Congress alone that can give hinx 
renewed hope, encouragement, and cheer. 

The recent policy of the aei)artmeiit to combine in large office® 
the incoming and outgoing mails under one supervision — ^the two- 
division plan, it is called — ^has brought increased burdens to the 
distributors. The men are now compelled in many offices to master 
upon their own time two separate and distinct distribution schemes, 
the incoming and the outgoing mail schemes. They must put in 
twice as much time at home study. 

■Mr. Van Dyke. That holds good with the Eailway Mail Service, 
too? 

Mr. Flaherty. That holds good with the Railway Mail Service. 

Mr. Van Dyke. How many States do you throw in a post office? 

Mr. Flaherty. It would depend on what particular case you were 
assigned to ; it would depend on what particular office. There is no 
fixed rule, no general rule. 

Mr. Van Dyke. How often do you take examinations? 

Mr. Flaherty. At least once a year, and in some offices oftener. 
A substitute entering the service is given one of these schemes and is 
expected to qualify before he is appointed as a regular. 

Mr. Van Dyke. He is not given any time at all to prepare in the 
post office? 

Mr. Flaherty. Yes. Each postmaster or each office sets a particu- 
lar time. 

Mr. Van Dyke. I mean they are not granted time by the Govern- 
m.ent to prepare themselves for those examinations? 

Mr. Flaherty. Not by the Government, but by the supervisor. 
There is no fixed standard. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Within the 8-hour day ? 

Mr. Flahertt. Oh, no ; you must study exclusive of the eight 
hours. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You have to study in your own time? 

Mr. Flaherty. You have to study in your own time, absolutely. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Do you prepare your slips in your own time ? 

Mr. Flaherty. No; the slips are prepared usually by a clerk in 
the office detailed to that. In that respect we are different from the 
railway mail clerk. One clerk is detailed in the office to draw the 
slips of all the clerks who are detailed to the cases. 

Mr. Nolan. Can you give us a brief outline of what has taken place 
in the last vear as far as collectors were concerned, men who had 
served many years in the Postal Service as carriers and then assigned 
fis collectors and demoted? 

Mr. Flaherty. Yes. A year ago in January, 1915, the depart- 
ment decided that the work of collecting the mail, which is done by 
the collectors, as we call them, did not require as high an order of 
efficiency as was required in the delivery of mail by the carriers, and 
they established $1,000 as a maximum salary grade to be paid the 
men engaged in the collection. That meant that a ^eat many of 
those men who had previously demonstrated their ability in deliver- 
ing letters and who had been given positions as collectors, and they 
were receiving $1,200, would go back to $1,000. It is true that they 
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were given an opportunity to qualify again as delivery carriers, but 
it is equally true that in tneir years of collection service they had to 
some extent, possibly, slowed up, and they were old men, and there 
was no chance to make good under the present speed-up system main- 
tained in the service. The department takes the position it was vol- 
untary, but I maintain it was not. They signed letters, for the most 
part, accepting the reduction, but it was done under duress. No man 
is voluntarily going to accept a $200 wage reduction. 

Mr. Nolan. In other words, those men had been in the service for 
a great many vears, had entered at the lowest entrance salary, had 
worked up to $1,200, had rendered efficient service for a good many 
years, and were assigned to collection duty in the thought that they 
were getting that as a reward for faithful service in the department, 
and tnen an order was put into effect that automatically reduced 
their wages $200 a year, after all those years of service — is that it? 

Mr. Flaherty. That is it, in effect. 

Mr. Nolan. In other words, that was the penalty for their long 
years of service to the Government? 

Mr. Flaherty. If you want to put it that way ; yes. I will state 
that President Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, and 
Congressman Buchanan and myself called on Postmaster General 
Burkson and pointed out some of those facts to him, but he stated 
that the delivery of the mail required a higher order of intelligence ; 
and I stated if that was the case it seemed to me the better plan 
would be to pay the man doin^ that work a higher wage, or more 
than $1,200, rather than to reduce the other men down to $1,000. 
But he could not see that view of it. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Might I ask you right there: We have among 
private employees a- system of seniority — ^the railroaders, the train- 
men, the firemeiL the enginemen, and in numerous places where men 
are employed. Have you, in your service, any standard for seniority 
throughout the country? I do not mean in the individual post 
c^ces, but does the Post Office Department recognize seniority of the 
post-office clerks? 

Mr. Flaherty. The Post Office Department in the classification 
law recognize in the salaiy promotion the question of seniority. 
That is, a man entering at $800, you understand, serves one year m 
that grade and then goes to $900 and serves another year, and 
seniority is an element in his promotion. 

Mr. V AN Dyke. I mean as to assignments. 

Mr. Flaherty. As to assignments, that is a matter of local juris- 
diction. I will say, however, that for the most part some regard is 
paid to the fact of seniority. The older men receive — and I think, of 
course, they should — ^the day assignments. In a great many offices, 
however, they rotate in shifts ; that is, work so many weeks day shift 
and so many weeks night shift; and in those offices seniority does not 
count, but the older men take their turns with the rest of the crew. 
For the most part, however, the older men endeavor to get in those 
positions that do not require night work and do not require such 
arduous work, and do not require so much scheme study. But there is 
no law and no fixed rule ; as I stated, it is a matter of local juris- 
diction. 

Mr. Nolan. Regarding your superannuated employees, is it your 
opinion that if the proper time system was put into effect a great 
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many of them would take advantage of it and retire and give the 
Postal Department the opportunity of putting in new men and pro- 
moting those on the substitute list to regular positions, as well as ad- 
vancing them accordingly ? 

Mr. Flaherty. Oh, undoubtedly, Congressman. Of course, you 
have touched really upon the reason for the demotion of the collectors, 
in that it is primarily a question of superannuation, most of the older 
men in the service holding these positions which the department 
thought ought to be filled by younger men, and it was an effort to get 
rid of them, I believe, in that way. And in that connection the Gov- 
ernment could institute, overnight, a retirement system and abso- 
lutely save money to the taxpayers of the country. This efficiency 
commission appointed by President Taft, which investigated the sub- 
ject a few years ago, found there were about 7,000 superannuated 
civil-service employees; at least that many over 65 years of age. 
These could be retired on an annuity, and it would ble an absolute 
saving to' the Government, and would be an opportunity to take care 
of those men who havie given their all to the service. I would not 
advocate that as a permanent proposition, but as a matter of expedi- 
ency to rid the service of the aged employees. 

I have no further general statement to make, if there are any ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You spoke a moment ago about speeding up in 
business. Do they use any such thing as a stop watch in your line 
of business! 

Mr. Flaherty. The stop watch is used in some offices; yes. In 
that connection I will read a letter; I won't mention the office, be- 
cause it might get somebody in wrong, but it is from a large office in 
the Middle West, addressed to a clerk in the mailing division. It 
says: 

It is noted that in the January tests you cased 47 pieces per minute unob- 
served and 61i pieces observed. With the early return of this communication 
I would thank you to explain the difference of 14j pieces per minute. 

In other words, while the clerk was being observed, the man stood 
over him with a stop watch and he cased 61^ pieces of mail. The un- 
observed test means that the man was being watched unknown to 
himself, whether from the overhead inspectors' gallery or whether 
from the adjoining case I do not know. And in that connection, it 
might be of interest to the committee to know that in every office in 
the country, any office of any size, at any rate, there is all along the 
walls a hidden gallery. The inspectors can enter that gallery from 
the outside, and sometimes they wear black dominoes so they can not 
be observed from down below. And from these points of vantage 
they look down and watch the men at work The reason given by 
them, of course, is that it is a preventive against rifling the mails; but 
as a matter of fact, from the report to Congress last year, you will 
see there were out of 38,000 clerks only 160 of them detected in rifling 
the mails. The report does not show how many were detected by this 
particular method, but the report does show there was onljr 1 man 
out of 350 that is liable to do that thing. And I do not believe'it is 
in accord with the spirit of our American institutions, particularly 
our Government institutions, to have men spied upon; to have 349 
innocent men spied upon in order to catch one man who might pos- 
sibly be guilty. I should think that ordinary police methods ought 
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to prevail in detecting a man who would be weak enough to do a 
crime of that kind. 

To return to the speeding-up question, Congressman, the clerk an- 
swered by saj^ing that when he threw the 61^ letters per minute he 
was endeavoring, as requested, to see how many he could possibly 
case on a five-minute test. He was being tested with a watch, and, of 
course, he knew it and was going possibly a little beyond his normal 
speed. Then he says : 

This is a pace that it would be absurd to think of maintaining for eight hours. 
I do not know the conditions under which the 47 pieces per minute were cased, 
but am of the opinion that that is a reasonable rate of speed. 

He did not know when he was observed when he cased the 47 let- 
ters per minute. 

I will say in this connection — and you know it, Mr. Van Dyke — 
that mail is not uniform. Some of it is typewritten — ^that is, the 
addresses — and some of them are almost illegible; and you can not 
maintain a fair speed or as high speed on letters poorly addressed as 
you can on those typewritten or on business letters of business men. 

The reply to that clerk's answer was " with a little effort you can 
maintain or exceed standard at all times, and I expect your future 
tests to show this." 

In other words, by the use of a stop watch they were expecting to 
maintain more than a normal speed; and in that connection, too, 
here is something that might be of interest to the chairman of the 
committee, because it pertains to the New York office. A letter here 
from a clerk in the money-order division of the New York office — 
and he mentioned and gives the names of three men, and he says 
that these men have gone insane through the speeding-up methods 
that are in vogue there. He gives their names — I do not believe that 
I had better give them for the record, but the committee can read 
them if they so desire. It tells when they entered the service and 
when they resigned ; and he said one of them committed suicide and 
killed his daughter, due to nervousness. Another was a nervous 
wreck. 

He says that the above men were not always nervous, but since the 
pushing tactics were used during the past four or five years the men 
have changed. 

That is in the money-order department of the New York office, 
in which, as you are aware, they operate a great many of these ma- 
chines. He says : 

One sheet can not be paid properly in one hour, the time given by the super- 
intendent. Some do it in less than one hour, but they do not check or examine 
the sheets, which is against the rules of the money-order department. Each 
machine is numbered, and a record is taken when the clerk sits down at 
the machine; also the number of the machine he Is working on. This we^ 
he has ceased timing, but he is watching, and if anyone takes over an hour on 
a sheet he will surely get — 

He leaves that blank. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Does the sanitary condition of the office have any- 
thing to do with that? 

Mr. Flaherty. There is a great deal of complaint from post-office 
clerks who are assigned to work in basements or rooms that are poorly 
ventilated or illy lighted. The taking over of the parcel post by the 
Post Office Department brought about a congested condition in all 
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of the large offices. Basements were utilized which had theretofore 
been onlj^ used as storerooms, and the ventilation would be poor and 
the lighting equally bad, and it is a constant cause of complaint. 
Our post offices, unfortunately, are not erected with any due regard 
for the well-being of the employees. There is a decided tendency for 
the better in this respect in recent years; but formerly they were 
erected as Federal buildings, and a great deal of money was put 
into outside ornamentations, and a great deal of money was put in 
upstairs in the Federal judges' chambers. I know in San Francisco, 
for instance, they put in a $7,000 bronze door ; and then the first order 
issued was that the emplwees had to go around by the back door. 
But of late there is some effort being made to see that proper lighting 
is given to the men. The work, you know, requires a good light. It 
is a constant strain on the eyesight, and to do it under artificial light 
is a great strain. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Just one more question. I have often wondered 
what effect it would have^ the fact that the sacks that you are han- 
dling and dragging and dumping on the floor — every time a sack is 
dumped a cloud of dust arises. 

Mr. Flaherty. That is an interesting subject also. We have from 
time immemorial attempted to have the department disinfect its 
sacks and to have them cleansed in some manner, and of late years 
the department has installed in the bag-repair shop a carpet beater 
which beats some of the dust out of the equipment ; but it only does 
that to a relatively small amount of equipment that goes in there to 
be repaired. The bulk of the equipment does not go in, and it is in 
use throughout the country, accumulating filth and dust and germs 
of every kind all the time. These are dragged in the office and 
dumped on the table, creating the condition that you speak of, a con- 
dition which I think is inimical to the health and well-being of the 
men. 

There has been a question frequently raised in our conventions 
whether or not tuberculosis should not be termed an occupational 
disease in the post office. Young men come in from the farms-;- 
husky young fellows — ^but after working in this atmosphere their 
health gives way. All of the associations and organizations maintain 
sick and death benefit funds and endeavor in that way to protect their 
mraibers. 

And, in a way, that condition also affects the health of the public^ 
because all letters are thrown into these pouches or cases in the post 
offices, which are not kept as clean as they might be. 

Mr. Van Dyke. One more question I want to ask you, and that is 
going back again to the lowest grade in the post office. The Post 
Office Department, as I imderstand it, hires, besides the clerical force, 
a labor force; that is, unskilled labor and skilled labor. The un- 
skilled labor receives what salary per annum? 

Mr. Flaherty. The post-office laborer receives, one-half of them, 
or 900 of them, receive at the present time, $720. The other half, or 
900 more, receive $840 ; and 1 will state in this connection that the 
House when it passed the Post Office appropriation bill raised all the 
laborers to the $84()grade. 

Mr. Van Dyke, "uxey are in the skilled labor ? 

Mr. Flaherty. No ; they are what are called laborers or watchmen 
«>r messengers. They come under that particular appropriation, and 
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in the oflSce they are called laborers and used as laborers. There is a 
slight distinction between a skilled laborer and a laborer. 

Mr. Van Dyke. What I wanted to get at is this : We have in the 
Postal Department — ^that is, in large post offices, the unskilled laborer 
who is merely a janitor. Then we have the skilled laborer, who is a 
watchman, messenger, elevator operator, and so on. Now, a skilled 
laborer has the privilege, has he not, of taking a noncompetitive 
examination for a subclerical position or a clerical position ? 

Mr. Flaherty. No; the laborer has no such opportunity. If the 
laborer wishes to come in as a clerk and carrier he must qualify 

Mr. Van Dyke (interposing). In the regular way? 

Mr. Flaherty. In the same way as anyone on the outside qualifies. 

Mr. Van Dyke. An unskilled laborer does not have it, does he? 

Mr. Flaherty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. What is a subclerical position ? Explain that. 

Mr. Flaherty. A subclerical position — ^I am not quite sure I 
understand. 

Mr. Van Dyke. There is an examination which some of these men 
take; I differentiate to this extent between skilled and unskilled 
labor. Up to within the last month, I think, when the Post Office 
Department has issued an order forbidding it in the future — I am 
not sure of this, but I am only giving my recollection — ^but prior to 
this time these skilled laborers had an opportunity to take a non- 
competitive examination for subclerical or clerical positions, I am 
not sure which. What I wanted to get at is, is there a line of promo- 
tion open to the skilled laborer up in the Post Office Department? 

Mr. Flaherty. I suppose that you have differentiated between the 
employees of the Treasury Department and those of the Postal De- 
partment, working in the same building ? 

Mr. Van Dyke. One is in the custodian service of the Treasury, 
Department and the other is in the Postal Department ? 

Mr. Flaherty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Could you give us that information ? Could you 
get that information and insert it in the record as to the chance of 
promotion of these skilled laborers to subclerical positions or clerical 
positions? 

Mr. Flaherty. I will get that, but I will state offhand that there 
is no chance for a laborer unless he takes the open, competitive ex- 
amination to become a carrier. There is no other avenue open. 
That is my opinion. 

Mr. Van Dyke. I know there have been five appointments made 
in my home office within the last few months. 

STATEMENT OF ME. J. D. MACHEN, CLEEK IN THE TEEASITET 

DEPAETMENT. 

The Chairman. Do you represent an association or organization 1 
Mr. Machen. No, sir. Last night at 12 o'clock, coming off work, 
1 was asked by a number of my men over there, employees in the 
same office, to come here at this meeting. I heard of this meeting at . 
12 o'clock last night, so I am not officially delegated to come here. 
I was asked by a number, and so I have not any speech to make or 
any real information, and I can only state that I represent a class of 
men known as a watchmen, being employed myself in the Treasury 
Department, working for $720 per annum. We work seven days in 
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the week. We work every Sunday and every holiday — every day in 
the year — and if there is any question that you want to ask me, I 
could possibly give some little information in answer to direct ques- 
tions. Otherwise, I will not take up any time. 

Mr. Nolan. How many men are employed in the Treasury De- 
partment as watchmen ? 

Mr. Machen. Sixty-eight,' at least, I believe. 

Mr. Nolan. And are they allowed any time off during the year 
at all? 

Mr. Machen. Thirty days' annual leave. 

Mr. Nolan. And how about Sundays or holidays? 

Mr. Nolan. No, sir. We get a Sunday off, I believe, sometimes 
once in seven weeks — seven to nine weeks, I believe, it is now. 

Mr. Nolan. And work all holidays? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir. No holidays off at all. 

Mr. Nolan. Are they all employed at the same salary, $720, or is 
there a different grade ? 

Mr. Machen. They are the same; all $720. A great many em- 
ployees in the department where I work on the watch force are old 
men, and some of them are one-legged or one-armed, and it throws 
considerable hardship, of course, on the younger men to have to do 
the harder work and the most running about. * 

Mr. Nolan. Are many of those men men of families? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir; most of them are. I know not more than 
three, I believe, single men. 

Mr. Nolan. Out of the whole force ? 

Mr. Machen. Out of the whole force; yes. sir. Men of all ages, 
from young men to real old men, to 80. We have men in our office 
on the watch force 85 years old. 

Mr. Nolan. How long have you been employed in this position ? 

Mr. Machen. Since November, 1914. 

Mr. Nolan. Were you employed before that time in any other gov- 
ernmental capacity ? 

Mr. Machen. No, sir; I was appointed from Alabama as an 
original appointment in 1914. 

Mr. Nolan. Is this in the civil service? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir; I took what is known as the subclerical 
examination and was appointed as a classified laborer or skilled 
laborer at $55. I resigned in about three month's time, or rather 
offered my resignation, and they agreed to promote me and give me 
a $5 raise and transfer me to the watch force, and so I have been 
there since that time. 

Mr. Nolan. Your resignation after three month's service; was 
that because you found the conditions of employment different or 
your opportunities less than you thought when you went to work? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir; considerably so. I jumped at the oppor- 
tunity to come to Washington at $55 per month, but I was very 
much disappointed after I got here to find out the conditions. 

Mr. Nolan. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Could you give us — ^if you haven't it prepared at the 
present time, could you probably prepare some statement regarding 
the cost of living as you find it here in Washington for the support 
of yourself and family? 
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Mr. Machen. Yes, sir; I could do it. I do not know whether I 
could give one right at the present sitting. I might make some sugges- 
tion here, but I will be very glad to furnish the information in form. 

Mr. Nolan. We would like to have it, and would like to have you 
go into detail as to how you find conditions here in Washington re- 
garding living conditions, as compared to the wage given you by 
the Government. • 

Mr. Machen. 1 will be very glad to do it. 

Mr. Nolan. If your fellow employees down there wish to com- 
mission you to give any further detailed information the committee 
would be glad to receive it. 

Mr. Machen. I would like to state just here, that I had saved a 
little money when I came to Washington, and since I have been 
here I have spent my savings ; with the very best I could make of it 
my living expenses have exceeded my income. 

Mr. VAN Dyke. You spoke of an annual vacation. When you 
take that annual vacation, who takes your place on duty? Is it 
filled up by the rest of the force? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That is, there is no extra expense to the Govern- 
ment because of your annual vacation? 

Mr. Machen. No, sir. There is no extra expense because of our 
vacations, because when I return another man will take his leave, 
one after another. 

Mr. Van Dyke. What chance have you for promotion? 

Mr. Machen. When I have been in the service two years I suppose 
I have the same privilege that classified laborers and messengers 
have who take a promotion examination, though I have heard that 
disputed, and I do not know. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That is a noncompetitive examination? 

Mr. Machen. Of cours^e, anybody can take that. 

Mr. Van Dyke. A competitive examination anyone could take, 
but you take for promotion a noncompetitive examination? 

Mr. Machen. Yes, sir ; a noncompetitive examination. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And if you pass that examination, then you are 
eligible for a position in a clerical grade? You are eligible for a 
clerical position? 

Mii Machen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That is, after three years' service, isn't it? 

Mr. Machen. After two years' service, I believe. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That is what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. Nolan. Can you get the information for this committee as to 
any number of men that have entered the service, assigned to per- 
form the duties that you are performing now, and then took this 
examination and went ahead? 

Mr. Machen. No, sir; I do not know of any. 

Mr. Nolan. If you could get that, we would be ^lad to have that. 

Mr. Machen. I have not heard of a watchman being promoted. 

Mr. Nolan. Do you know of any of them that took the examina- 
tion ? 

Mr. Machen. No, sir. I do not know of a watchman that has taken 
the noncompetitive examination. I took the competitive examination 
two weeks ago for a clerical position — field-service competitive exam- 
ination. 
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The Chairman. If you will, we would like to have you furnish 
that testimony as to the cost of living. Send it to Mr. Clayton, of 
the Committee on Labor, and it will be incorporated into the record 
of your testimony. 

Mr. Machen. All right; I thank you. 

STATEMENT OF ME. J. L. BHODES, FROM GOVEBNMENT EXPERI- 
MENT FARM, ARLINGTON, VA. 

Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Chairman, I represent one of a committee of 
three from the experiment farm known as the Arlington Experi- 
ment Farm, controlled by the Agricultural Department, and situ- 
ated right near Arlington Cemetery. There we have different grades 
of men; we have laborers, skilled laborers, and gardeners. I wish 
to take up principally the part of the gardeners, because I am more 
familiar with their work and their duties than I am with the others. 

When we take the examination as gardener, we send a letter to 
the Civil Service Commission for an application for a position as 
gardener. We fill that application out, stating the number of years 
of experience we have had as a gardener. We are required to get 
vouchers on our application, telling to the best of their knowledge 
as to our ability. We get appointed. After we are appointed we are 
put on what is known as a general rule as the statutory roll — ^that 
money that is specified by Congress for our salaries — and I might say 
right here, gentlemen, that practically all of those statutory roll posi- 
tions are filled by the lower grade men, and when we go to our 
superiors and ask them for an increase in salary, this is the first thing 
that is put forth before us : " You are on the statutory roll, and until 
somebody drops out or somebody dies, it is impossible for us to give 
you an increase." 

I for one have been at the Arlington Experimental Farm now in 
the neighborhood of eight years, and I must say that they are all a 
pretty healthy bunch in the gardener side, because no one lias died 
or dropped out since I have been there. 

And another thing I wish to bring forth before the committee is 
the eflSciency rating. We are supposed to have an efficiency rating. 
I work for a particular branch known as the seed-testing department, 
where we test out the free congressional seed, which is bought on 
contract ; I work under two professors, and we have a superintendent 
there at the farm. My efficiency record is made out by the superin- 
tendent — ^not the men who are directly in charge of me and see my 
work day in and day out — ^but it is made by the superintendent of the 
farm, who has the general control of the work m operation there. 
He is putting out the flowers; doing tile drainage. He is on 50 dif- 
ferent jobs a day. He is not in a position to see what my work 
is, and if I want to go to the department to find out what my effi- 
ciency standing is, I can not get it. Why can't I? They can not 
gjive me any answer why. I can not go to them and say, " My effi- 
ciency rating is this," and I can not get an increase. I wrote to my 
Congressman and asked him to get my efficiency rating and he wrote 
back and said that it was impossible. In other departments you can 
get your eflSciency rating, and I can not see why they shoula not be 
obtainable in ours as well. 
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And with the gardener's examination; that is another thing. It 
is not a fair examination. It is merely a matter of form. Any man 
can apply for a position as gardener to the Civil Service Conun^- 
sion, and it is merely a matter of form that he goes through, lie 
can get some one to vouch for his papers, and those papers are put 
through, and he is given a rating of 80 or 90 or 99, or possibly 100, 
and another man comes along and takes that examination and s^s 
that he has had 40 years' experience and he gets his vouchers. He 
might have some slight physical defect, when he goes before his 
doctor. He gets a ratmg of 80. When it comes time for an appoint- 
ment to be made into the department, the man who has falsified rn 
his number of years of experience is given the preference over the 
man that really has had the experience, and his rating is cut down 
through some mere fact that he is physically disqualified, but that 
he has not attained as high a grade as the other man. 

I think that the only way, the only fair way, to do this thing, 
would be to require eacn and every man that comes in as a gardener 
to take a practical test; put him to a practical test. I do not say 
make it a real technical examination, but give him practical ques- 
tions to answer. 

We are under a great responsibility there. These professors come 
out and lay out their work for us, and give us a certain amount of 
work to do, or an experiment to carry on. We have to carry on that 
experiment for them. If we go wrong on that experiment, it will 
possibly mean thousands of dollars to the Government. I know of 
experiments that have gone on at the farm, that have been going on 
10 or 12 years, and if a man makes the slightest mistake in the ex- 
periment, it is practically spoiled. And I tell you that the rating of 
gardeners is not what it should be. A man can come in from the 
outside and get into these positions where there is no technical 
examination, and I do not think it is giving the other fellow a 
square deal by any means. 

Coming back to the statutory roll, in the position of gardeners 
out there, if we want advancement, we have no chance in the world 
for advancement. We can not take the examination for a scientific 
assistant. Up to about nine months ago or a year ago there was a 
Possible chance for a man in the position of gardener to take a scien- 
tific assistant's examination, which is only one grade higher. When 
he takes that examination he is rated on two subjects. He is rated on 
obligatory subjects and optional subjects. In the obligatory subjects 
yoTir general educational training counts 50. Unless a man has been 
to an agricultural college, it is impossible to pass that examination, 
^u ^^ several cases there were men who were fortunate enough to get 
tlirough, and to overcome that it has been made now so that a man, 
uriiess he has been to an agricultural college, can not get through in 
taKing the examination. I passed the optional subjects. I passed, 
lor instance, the examination in horticulture, just the same as the 
fl^^^ I ^I't'^ ^^^ department. When it got down to the practical 
U-epartment I was passed, but when I was rated on my general edu- 
^« ™f i framing not having been to an agricultural college, I was 

That ?s aK^^^ ^} ^^'r^ "^ '^'^^'^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^'^ ^^ «^^P- 

i t is mi^M^^^^^ 'h ^?^ ^^^1^ ^^^ ^'^g^^ *h^ gardeners have now 

ihe%TSeiL^ rii ^^^ ^^^''g ^^ ^^^^ ^ «^l^^y' ^^d I do not think 
^±LS^eiZ"li:^^^^^ ^^"^^^ "^^^^ *^^ *^^ responsibilities that are 
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I am mightj sorry that there are not certain representatives here 
from the Agricultural Department. I am not much of a talker my- 
self, and the facts that I give you are just as they exist where I work. 
I do not know that those conditions exist all over the Agricultural 
Department, and I would not say that. We get 15 days' annual leave 
and 15 days' sick leave. We are required to work seven days every 
week, and every sixth or eighth Sunday we get off. We get no time 
ior the off day, and, as a matter of fact, our leave is cut down to 
practically nothing, and just across the river, on the other side, they 
get over there 30 days' leave, and they get a day off for the Sundays 
they work, but we are classified, of course, in the field service and do 
not get the benefit of that. 

Mr. Nolan. What is your salary? 

Mr. Ehodes. My salary is $900 a year. 

Mr. Nolan. Was that your entrance salary ? 

Mr. Rhodes. No, sir; it was not. About three years ago the 
gardeners, I think, got together and got Mr. Jones, the chief clerk 
of the Agricultural Department, to arrange a bill to be presented 
hel*e at Congress. I, as one of the committee of three, came up here 
before the Agricultural Committee about the time the Agricultural 
bill was before the committee. We found out from tlie committee 
that that amendment had not been put in, or we could not find the 
bill at all or any traces of it. We went back and notified the other 
gardeners at both the experimental farm and Mr. Bums's, here in 
the city, and they asked for a conference of Mr. Wilson, who was at 
that time Secretary of Agriculture. We went up and asked him why 
the bill had not been presented. He had no idea that there ever was 
any such bill in vogue. He asked some of them there about it, and 
they got to looking aroimd and they found that it had been pigeon- 
holed somewhere, but that some of the chiefs did not forget not to 
pigeonhole their increases at that time, and he took the matter up 
and there was a slight increase in the gardeners' pay at that time. 

Mr. Nolan. How much? 

Mr. Rhodes. Well, I was one of five that went from $60 to $900. 
Of course, that is only five men in the whole department that are 
getting $900 a year. The highest-paid gardener in the whole Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is getting $1,400 a vear. That is one man. He 
is with Mr. Bums over on this side of the river. If you take a man 
in commercial life, or on the outside, where he has to si)ecialize only 
in one particular line — for instance, in roses or carnations, or any- 
thing of that kind — there is not one of those men who receives less 
than $1,200 a year. As we are situated over there, we have to do a 
hundred different lines of work. We have to be familiar with flowers ; 
we have to be familiar with vegetables; we have to be familiar with 
grains; and it is an entirely different proposition, the outside line 
of work. As I say, it may mean thousands of dollars to the Govern- 
ment if a man makes a mistake over there, and I really do not think 
that we are getting the proper wage that we are entitled to for the 
work that we do. 

Mr. Nolan. There are only five who get $900 ? 

Mr. Rhodes. There are only five who get $900; yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. What are the salaries of the other men below? 

Mr. Rhodes. The average salaries average $720 a year, or $60 a 
month, and, as I say, of course there are men — that is, laborers on 
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the outside — a lot of them figure that it is better than $1.50 a day, 
and they will take the gardener's examination. They are really not 
qualified as gardeners, but they take the gardener's examination be- 
cause it is noneducational ; that is, it is no trouble passing it, and it 
is a chance to get $60 a month, or mavbe more. 

Mr. Van Dyke. As a matter of fact, you object to this entrance 
examination, because it is an experience examination ? 

Mr. Ehodes. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And there are a great many wavs in which the 
true facts of a man's examination do not come to light ? He can say 
that he has had four, five, or six years' experience, when, as a matter 
of fact, there is no test to show whether he has or not ? 

Mr. Ehodes. That is it. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And most anyone can take that examination and 
pass it if he desires to make a misrepresentation in his application ? 

Mr. Rhodes. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Van Dyke. How does that pay compare with the pay of a 
man who has to have the same qualifications and educational abili- 
ties on the outside? 

Mr. Rhodes. Well, as I say, sir, our work is in entirely different 
lines, and there is no comparison in the salaries at all. A man on 
the outside who has made a specialty of growing roses is con- 
sidered the rose grower of the establishment, and he will receive 
$100 a month at the very least ; that is, with any of the main concerns. 
Of course, there are smaller concerns that do not pay that much, 
but the majority of the larger concerns, such as Dreher, and a good 
many of them get more than $100. I am putting that as a fair wage 
for a man who specializes in one particular line, roses and carna- 
tions and things of that sort, whereas we have to be familiar in all 
of those lines. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Another complaint you have is this, that yow have 
acquired a good deal of information by steady application and being 
on the job for quite a number of years, and that there is no oppor- 
tunity for advancement? 

Mr. Rhodes. No opportunity in the world; no, sir. Of course, I 
have known cases where a man has asked for a promotion and he 
would be told that he was on this statutory roll, or the amount that 
was appropriated for him by Congress, and unless some one dropped 
out or get out there would be no chance for him, and when a vacancy 
of any kind did occur rather than taking a man who was already in 
the service and making a lump sum and putting him into that posi- 
tion another man was drawn from the civil service and put into that 
position, so that even there there is no chance for a man to get 
ahead. 

Mr. Nolan. You are rated as being in the field service? 

Mr. Rhodes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Do you get any subsistence? 

Mr. Rhodes. No, sir ; we do not. 

Mr. Nolan. Do the ordinary men that are out in the service get 
any allowence as expenses or subsistence? 

Mr. Rhodes. When they are away from the city they do. There is 
this about it, the men who are going to the farm each and every day, 
the scientific help, are allowed their carfare to and from Washington 
to the experimental farm. The men, of course, working there, that 
are living outside of the farm, do not receive that compensation or 
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do not get that carfare. That is just for the scientific help from the 
department over here that come to the farm. When a man is sent out 
on a trip — ^I myself have been sent out several times — ^by letter of 
authorization for traveling expenses has always stated on it " Perma- 
nent Station, Washington, D. C," and yet I am rated in the field 
service at the Arlington Experimental Farm, and I have never been 
able to find out for my own satisfaction just why that was, but, as 
you say, when we are away on these trips we do receive compensation 
for our expenses while we are away. 

Mr. Nolan. What I wanted to bring out is, while you are desig- 
nated as part of the field service, there is not any subsistence given to 
any of the men at Arlington Station? 

Mr. Rhodes. Not a bit ; no, sir. 

The Chairman. If you have any further statement to make, you 
can submit it in writing. 

(Whereupon, at 12.10 p. m., the subcommittee took a recess until 
2 p. m., same day.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The subcommittee reassembled at the expiration of the recess* 
STATEMENT OF ME. JOHN W. POTJNCEY. 

Mr. PouNCEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am a watchman at 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and received my appoint- 
ment from Newnan, Ga., July 20, 1914. 

I was raised on a farm. I had always raised my supplies, and I 
did not know what the cost of living in the city was, and when the 
Civil Service asked me if I would accept a position in the city of 
Washington at $720 I considered it, and I thought $720 a year 
sounded pretty good for a man with a family of five children, who 
was anxious to get his children educated, and I decided to come on 
here. Not knowing, as I said, the cost of city life, my family moved 
up. and to my surprise I found that it was impossible to get through. 
Lasi winter my family was taken sick — my wife, rather; she was 
taken sick four months. I was paying house rent : I was supporting 
my wife and five children. Doctors' bills came on, and at last I had 
to send my wife to a hospital. Not a dollar did I have to pay the 
hospital bills. I carried her over to a free hospital, to Providence 
Hospital, and put her in a free ward. I did not have a dollar in the 
world to pay it with. I had no money to even pay a housekeeper. 
I was working from 11.30 o'clock at night until 7.30 in the morning. 
I put my little children to bed myself and locked up the house, and I 
would go to work. My wife got better. I brought her home. Then 
it was spring. She was down four months, and if I had not worked 
in the daytime on the outside, doing little jobs, I would never have 
paid one dollar's doctor's bills. I paid part of my doctor's bills not 
long ago, and I find it is still impossible to support my family, much 
less send my children to school. 

I have five children; two of them are of school age, the oldest 
being eight and the youngest two. About five weeks ago I saw I 
would never educate my children here, and I sent them back home 
for her father to help me support them. They have been gone now a 
little over a month. I have given up hopes of ever supporting my 
family on $G0 a month in the city of Washington, and I have proof 
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in my pocket here that I borrowed the money to send my family 
home. Not one dollar did I have, and I am not the only married 
man in Washington, I will say, at the bureau, that is having the same 
difficulties to support their families on $60 a month. I will sbj 
three-fourths of the watchmen there have families, and I might add, 
too, that the other one-fourth might have if they thought that they 
could pull through. 

I was always a poor man, and, as I have said, I was raised on a farm 
and I raised my supplies, and when I was offered $720 a year in the 
city of Washington I thought that I could better myself if I could 
give my children a better education and better schooling than I 
could on the farm, and for that reason T accepted. 

Mr. Van Dyke. What percentage of the men in your service are 
from outside of the city, outside of Washington, I mean? 

Mr. Pounce Y. All, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. All of them came from some other part of the 
countrv ? 

Mr. PoHNCEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Under the same impression that you had, that they 
thought they were bettering themselves: that the salary looked 
rather inviting? 

Mr. PouNCEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. After you got here, $720 a year might have looked 
good down in the country, but when you got here and found the ex- 
penses that mounted up, $720 a year here would compare with about 
$400 back home ? 

Mr. PouNCEY. A farmer raises his supplies, and he does not have 
to spend but very little money, and he does not feel his expenses, for 
the simple fact that he raises his provisions. It don't take many 
clothes, because he wears his overalls seven days in a week, and if 
he is not going to go to church on Sunday, he puts on his clean over- 
alls Sunday morning, and it does not take very much money in the 
country, and $720 looks good to a man without the experience.. 

If there are any other questions you would like to ask me, I would 
be very glad to try to answer them. 

Mr. Nolan. What days off do you get during the year? 

Mr. PouNCEY. We get 30 day's leave. We work seven days in the 
week. 

Mr. Nolan. Sundays off? 

Mr. PouNCEY. Ten Sundays during a year. 

Mr. Nolan. That is one Sunday about every five weeks? 

Mr. PouNCEY. We take them whenever they give them to us, 
whether they are week days or Sundays. 

Mr. Nolan. During your 30 day's vacation, do the other watch- 
men there perform your work, or do they get extra men on ? 

Mr. Pounce Y. No extra men; no sir. They perform our duties 
when we are off. 

Mr. Nolan. And when somebody else is off you double up on his 

watch ? 

Mr. PouNCEY. Yes, sir; we have 60 watchmen, and when two or 
three are off the rest does his duty, of course. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You have no chance for promotion? 

Mr! PoTJNCEY. No, sir ; it is the maximum salary. 

Mr. Nolan. What rent do you pay here in Washington ? 
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Mr. PouNCEY. I had to move out in the suburbs and get cheaper 
rent. I paid $15 rent. 

Mr. Nolan. Now? 

Mr. PouNCEY. I did before my family left. 

Mr. Nolan. What sort of a house do you get for that — ^how many 
rooms? 

Mr. PouNCEY. We had five rooms, a frame dwelling, muddy roads, 
no gas or nothing of that kind. 

Mr. Van Dyke. No modern conveniences at all? 

Mr. PouNCEY. No, sir; and when my family was here I went out 
and cut my own wood. I bought my wood and hired it hauled. 

Mr. Nolan. Your condition that you have stated here — ^is that the 
condition of the general run of watchmen in the bureau ? 

Mr. PouNCEY. Yes; I would say that three-fourths of them that 
have families. 

Mr. Nolan. Do you know of any watchmen down there that have 
to have their wives go out and work, to help make a living for the 
family ? 

Mr. PouNCEY. I can not say that their wives go out to help, but 
they go out during the day and pick up little jobs like I do. 

Mr. Nolan. The watchmen themselves? 

Mr. PouNCEY. The watchmen themselves; yes, sir. There is a 
watchman out there by the name of Firth that cut cordwood with 
me, that lived just across the road. 

STATEMENT OF ME. FRANK T. ROGEES, PRESIDENT OP THE 
UNITED NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. Rogers. I am president of the United National Association 
of Post OiBce Clerks, consisting of 28,000 post-office clerks in the 
first and second class post offices of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I am appearing here simply to lend the weight of 
my remarks to the passage of this bill. 

By way of preface, I want to say that I indorse it most heartily. 
All of its provisions apply to the post-office clerks of the country. 

" To him who hath shall be given." It seems that your hearings 
here have proceeded far enough already to demonstrate that that 
truism prevails with a vengeance among the Government employees. 
I have always known that there were very unfortunate conditions 
prevailing in so far as the Government employees have been con- 
cerned, but I am very frank to say that I have been much enlightened 
by some of the testimony that has already been presented to your 
committee. Your bill covers a very great scope, but it seems to mf» 
that one of the things which it seeks to cure, the thing that seems to 
me to be of the most importance, is the establishment of the minimum 
wage as is proposed, and I do not believe that it can be successfully 
contested that the minimum wage as you propose to establish it is too 
high upon which to expect an employee oi the Government to support 
his family and himself and live up to the standard of American citi- 
zenship which the Government expects its employees to live up to. 

In so far as the service that I represent is concerned, Ave find the 
most deplorable conditions existing with our substitutes, substitute 
post-office clerks, and that also applies to the substitute letter carriers 
even in a greater degree. It has been said here, and it has been tes- 
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tified to before other committees, that the average period of substitu- 
tion for a post-office clerk should be at least three years. With the 
substitute letter carrier it will be found more than this. 

During that period of substitution it is a problem to all who have 

rlgiven it any study as to how they are able to keep body and soul 

^together, and it is true, Mr. Chairman, that employees are attracted 

to the Postal Service because of misrepresentation, either purposeful 

or unconscious, and in this connection I can cite my own experience. 

1 went into the Postal Service back in 1895, 1 believe. I had been 
told that the entrance salary was $600 per annum, and in those days, 
when the cost of living was not nearly what it is now, even that, for a 
start, rather appealed to me. 

1 took the examination. I saw the placards on the billboards in 
the lobby of the Chicago post office announcing this examination, 
and, as 1 look back upon it now, it sometimes reminds me of the 
posters and the placards used by the Army in an effort to bring about 
enlistments. 

After taking the examination and being called in I was shocked to 
iiiid that the entrance salary was $400 per annum, $33 J per month. 
After a period of substitution — ^in my own case extending over a 
protracted period that I can not just now recall— I was appointed 
at this munificent salary of $400 a year, and I worked at that for 
about two years and then was promoted to $500, and worked at that 
for another year before I finally reached the exalted salary of $600 
per annum. 

Had it not been for the fact that I was very indignant over what I 
tjonsidered to be this misrepresentation perhaps I would have fol- 
lowed the example of hundreds of other young men who immediately 
resigned from the service, but I became interested immediately in 
organization. There was an association of post-office clerks, and I 
gave to it my whole-hearted support in an effort to accomplish a 
feettefment of those conditions, and it was not until 1907 that the law 
under which we were then working was changed. 

Mind you, up to 1907 the legal minimum salary for a post-office 
•clerk was $400 a year, although in practice there were not many in- 
stances of that kind at that time. In 1907 Congress enacted a classifi- 
•cation law for post-office clerks and carriers. It was my pleasure to 
appear before the House Post Office Committee in the year preceding 
that, at which time this legislation was being advocated, and at 
w^hich time the terrible conditions then prevailing in the service were 
t>rought to the attention of the Congress. 

Now, I cite this by way of showing that there has been some prog- 
ress, notwithstanding how much room there is for greater progress. 

In 1907 the minimum salary for post-office clerks and carriers was 
fixed by law at $600, and they were then graded by annual jumps, of 
-course, dependent upon efficient service, to $800, to $900. to $1,000, to 
$1,100 maximum in second-class offices and to $1,200 maximum in fia^t- 
<5lass post offices. 

That minimum was absolutely and unqualifiedly insufficient. So 
as a result of the agitation of organizations of postal employees about 
three years ago, I believe, Congress increased the minimum to $800. 

Now, we find in this pending bill a proposal to establish a minimum 
for all Government employees working on an annual basis at not 
less than $1,080 per annum. I find that to-day we have 11,000 post- 
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office clerks in the first and second class post offices who would be 
the beneficiaries of that provision. In other words, 11,000 clerks 
are receiving $1,000 per annum and less, after the 1st of ilext July 
this number, by virtue of the progression of salaries under the exist- 
ing salary law, will fall down to about 8,000. 

Now, as to the sufficiency of present living wages, I suppose that 
there is little that I can add to what has been brought to the noticta 
of this committee; but I have a letter here somewhere which was 
sent to me by a friend of mine who is a watchman in the custodiani 
service in the Federal Building at Chicago. If I may take a littles 

time, I will read this to you : 

Chicago, III., March lly 1916\. 
Fbank Rogeks, Washington D. C. 

Deab Sib : Additional to what we have already written, T desire hereby to 
certify upon my honor that the subjoined is a moderate and reasonable estimate 
of the minimum cost of a bare living in this city : 

For a family of four, one year. 

3 meals per day (12 meals), at 10 cents $43^ 

House rents, at $20 per month 240 

Fuel 50 

Clothing, underwear, shoes, and stockings , 126 

Gas for lighting and cooking, at $2 per month 24 

Car fare ^ 36: 

Total 908: 

Salary per year ^ 720 

Deficiency (not including schooling, sickness, etc.) 188 

With the result that we have to pick up odd jobs outside of our regular 

occupations, and our wives and children have to assist in supporting our families^ 

This statement is submitted for the candid consideration of those who have th<^ 

authority to remedy the situation, and we hope you will feel disposed to place it 

in its proper light before the proper authorities. 

Very respectfully, 

Charles T. Covalt, 
Watchmariy 3508 Melrose Street. 

Now, as Mr. Van Dyke knows, there is a bill pending before an- 
other committee, which was introduced by Mr. Smith, of New York^ 
for the benefit of the custodian employees, and because of having 
be^en appealed to by frinds, I was glad to appear before that com- 
mittee and to say a word to that committee. That hearing has beeii 
concluded, and there was some startling testimony produced. Thatt 
bill does not attempt to cover all the ground that the Nolan bill at- 
tempts to cover, but in the hearings on the Smith bill it was clearly- 
demonstrated that the employees of the Government service who are 
suffering these terrible conditions, who are at the very bottom rung 
of the ladder, are the classes of employees who are scattered in small 
grou]3S in this public building in Washington, or in that Federal 
building in St. Paul or in Chicago or in Buffalo. They have not had! 
the opportunity to properly organize, that these conditions might bes 
properly presented to the Congress. 

In the 14 or 15 years that I have been at the head of my organiza- 
tion, I have come to learn that there are few of the committees of thii^ 
House who would resist a plea to better conditions after such pleas 
as have been made to this Committee on Labor during the hearing. 
I do not believe that these conditions have ever been before so 
clearly and so concretely brought to the attention of any Member 
of Congress as is true at this present time. 
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Mr. Nolan. Eight there. Is not that the real trouble, that the 
bill which is intended to relieve a deplorable condition in one branch 
of the service only affects a small number of employees, as compared 
to the entire service, and that they have brought about these investi- 
gations in a small way from time to time ; the result being that ^^^'^' 
mg has been accomplished ? That is, that the facts concerned all of 
the service in all branches of the service have never been brought out 
by any extensive investigation. 

Mr. Rogers. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. Nolan. Simply because one small force of men only were con- 
cerned for their own particular relief, no matter how meritorious 
their case might be, it seemed almost impossible to get action. 

Mr. Rogers: That is true ; and it is never better demonstrated than 
by picking up a copy of the legislative, judicial, and executive ap- 
propriation bill, or a copy of the sundry-civil bill, and wading 
through its myriad pages and finding on page after page the salaries 
provided for at $600 and $660 per annum, and charwomen pro- 
vided for at $300 per annum and less ; but these appropriations are 
made for individuals. Now, it has been true that those representing 
the bureaus, the chief clerks, if you please, who have the entree to 
the great Committee on Appropriations, have opportunity from time 
to time to accomplish their own promotion, because they are coming 
in contact with the men who can do it, and for that reason I am 
particularly pleased that this bill has been introduced as it is in- 
troduced, and that it applies to those to whom it does apply, and that 
it has been taken away from an inactive committee — ^the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. I have never believed, from my own 
' practical experience, that it was worth while to labor with the Com- 
mittee on* Reform in the Civil Service, if you wanted to accomplish 
results. You have had that experience before that committee, Mr. 
Nolan and I am sure that you are going to get better results before 
this committee. 

Now, another thing, if I may, on this minimum wage. I do not be- 
lieve that the people, the citizens of the country, object to the Gov- 
ernment's establishing a living wage for its employees. We have got 
to look to the Government more each year as the ideal employer. 
The Government is demanding of the private employer that he sur- 
round his employees with better working conditions, with safety de- 
vices, and so forth. Through the medium of State laws child legis- 
lation is being enacted. Only very recently a very commendable bill 
{)assed the lower House here providing that the products of child 
abor should not be admitted into interstate commerce. What does all 
of this mean? It means that we are aiming to bring about a better 
posterity; that the children of another generation and of this gen- 
eration, if you please, shall have better school advantages. It is true 
that a decade ago, or two decades ago, particularly in manufactur- 
ing towns or in mill towns, the father was paid as little as $6 or $7 
a week, and then, as soon as the children were able to toddle around, 
they were brought in and their lives crushed by the same conditions 
that the fathers worked under. Now, then, with a Government tell- 
ing the people of this country that they must provide for their 
children ; that they must rive them an education ; that they shall not 
put them to work \inder the age of 14, then it naturally follows that 
we must expect a higher standard of living, a higher wage for the 
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head of the family in order to make it possible for him to do that 
thing. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that there is anything more 
that I can say that bears directly on this bill. 

In the Postal Service, we might say, the maximum salary for a 
clerk is $1,200, although as far back as 1889 Congress enacted a law 
which recognized that certain classes of clerical work should be com- 
pensated for at the rate of $1,400 per annum, namely^ distributors, 
money-order clerks, registry clerks, etc. But in practice it was not 
observed. There were comparatively few men of these gradeis. But 
they recognized the principle. So that in 1907, wheii the present 
general classification law was enacted, which provided for a method 
of reaching these maximums, they practically closed the door of 
promotion at $1,200, but created the designation of what we term a 
" special clerk," who is supposed, by the very nature of the title, to 
be a particular expert in the various lines of postal duty. 

I am glad to say that we have made some little progress at the 
present session of Congress, the Post Office Committee having adopted 
a provision providing for the promotion of 5 per cent of these expert 
special clerks from $1,200 to $1,300 and from $1,300 to $1,400, with- 
out them going into the supervisory designations, and for the promo- 
tion of 5 per cent of the men in second-class post offices from $1,100 
to $1,200. That provision passed the House of Representatives, 
with a very large attendance present at the time, without a dissenting 
vote or voice, and that leads me to believe and entrenches me in 
the conviction that there is not this opposition that we are told exists 
to the establishment of these fair and decent working conditions. 

I might take up the time of your committee, if it were justifiable, 
which it is not, by telling you that, notwithstanding these benefits 
which have come to our branch of the service because of organization, 
because of the fact that we have presented them to the responsible 
committees of Congress and to the Congress. I might take up your 
time by calling attention to many other conditions that well may cry 
for a remedy. I have here in my hand a copy of a memorial which 
our association prepared for the consideration of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, which covers many pages, and which treats of such interesting 
subjects as the retirement of the superannuated employees, the neces- 
sity for higher promotion in our service, the question of sanitation, 
the question of removals and reduction without the opportunity of 
the employee to appear before a board to present his evidence, to be 
heard in person, to know, in fact, what he is charged with and to have 
a reasonable opportunity for presenting a defense, which he does not 
have under existing conditions. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Is it true in most large post offices that the clerks 
have a committee which handles grieyances, so to speak, called the 
welfare committee or the grievance committee, or any term of that 
sort? 

Mr. BoGERs. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Van Dyke. In our city you know we have one made up of all 
employees of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. KooERS. A general committee. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Who deal directly with the postmaster on all 
minor grievances, such as seniority and such things as that. 
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Mr. BoGERs. It is my experience that in all of our large cities, where 
the number of the employees is suflScient, that they have a grievance 
committee; but the work of the grievance committee is largely de- 
pendent upon the nature of the postmaster himself. It depends 
pretty much on how much consideration he will give to their demands 
and upon what his experience has been — whether he has come up in 
the service or whether he has more or less accidentally become a post- 
master. But we have another force at work over which the post- 
master, however kindly disposed he might be, exercises no control; 
and that is the inspection service^ which each year branches out more 
and more in its lunctions and its responsibilities, so that we have 
now the spectacle very frequently of the inspectors going into the 
post office without the knowledge of the postmaster, making a sepa- 
rate and independent investigation to prefer charges against the em- 
ployee without even consulting the postmaster ? 

Mr. Van Dyke. Does that report stand ? That is, the postmaster 
has nothing to do with it ? 

Mr. Sogers. He has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Van Dyke. The person against whom charges are preferred 
can either accept a reduction or dismissal; he can take his choice? 

Mr. EoGERS. It goes to the department. 

Mr. Nolan. In other words, your local joint committee deals only 
with minor affairs and not with the material affairs that affect the 
welfare of the postal employees? 

Mr. EoGERs. That is hardly right; they deal with all affairs, 
whether minor or major, that the postmaster is in a position to be the 
intermediary. 

Mr. Nolan. But they do not deal through a local postmaster on 
the question of wages? 

Mr. EoGERS. No ; they can not do that. 

Mr. Nolan. That is one of the principal things. They might deal 
with something regarding the sanitation of the building, purely 
local conditions. 

Mr. Rogers. Exactly. 

Mr. Nolan. That is what I wanted to get at. They are charged 
with attending to matters in most instances which affect the livmg 
conditions of the postal employees generally ? 

Mr. Rogers. That is very true. 

Mr. Nolan. But you must come to Congress, through the Post 
Office Department — that is, in the annual appropriation bill — ^to get 
the remedial legislation that you believe the men working in the 
postal service are entitled to. 

Mr. Rogers. That is true. The foundation must be laid here, or 
no progress can be made. 

Mr. Van Dyke. As a matter of fact, the usual method of making 
up the appropriation bill is something in this respect, is it not? 
Your field officials will first estimate as to the amount of money 
necessary to run their branch of the service during the coming year. 
That will come in, and they will, as a rule, cut it down just as low 
as possible. That will be turned over to the head of his department, 
and they will cut it down again, and when it gets to Congress there 
is always somebody in the committee to object, and it will be cut 
down again — ^all in the interest of economy — and some one on the 
floor of the House will cut it again, and usually when they make 
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these cuts in an appropriation bill you will find an appropriation 
of so many hundred thousand dollars, an appropriation for certain 
clerks, and they will say "There is a good opportunity to slice off 
so many thousand dollars," but they never go into the matter in 
detail and in order to determine just how that will affect the indi- 
vidual employees, in some cases possiblv a far distance from the 
city. Has not that been your experience s 

Mr. KoGEBS. Yes, sir; because they are dealing with it in the ag- 
gregate. It has caused men to exclaim "Oh, economy!" and "Oh, 
efficiency ! What sins have been committed in thy name." 

Mr. Nolan. I want to ask some questions for the information of 
the committee. You told the committee about the conditions of a 
substitute clerk. I presume that relates to the carriers as well ? 

Mr. KooEBS. Only in a little greater degree. It is a worse condi- 
tion. 

Mr. Nolan. When the entrance salary, when you went into the 
post office and were paid $400, then when the salary was jumped to 
$600— we will go back to the $400 period. Did they make it a prac- 
tice in those days to keep as many substitutes to perform this work 
as they do since thej^ have advanced the salary ? I want you to get 
exactly what I have in my mind. 

Mr. BoGERS. I think I see what you mean. 

Mr. Nolan. But to make it clearer I wanted to find out if, in your 
judgment, they are keeping on the substitute list a greater number 
of men and for a longer period of time now than they did when the 
entrance salary was lower? 

Mr. EoGERS. My experience, based upon my observation as an offi- 
cer interested in organization work all of these years, is that the 
tendency of to-day is to increase the number of substitutes rather 
than to reduce the number of substitutes, and I will tell you why. 

In 1907, when Congress enacted the present classification law that 
fixed the compensation for substitutes and auxiliary services at 30 
cents per hour, it was contemplated at that time that there would be 
a sort of auxiliary service; that each one of these substitute and 
auxiliary employees would be given, say, three hours' work a day in 
addition to such substitute work as he might pick up. In practice 
that was not carried out for a great many years. As the cost of 
living increased and as it became more manifest that the initial 
entrance salary was not high enough, something then was done for 
the substitute. Through the influence of the organizations the com- 
pensation of the substitutes was increased to 36 cents per hour. 
That meant for all classes of work — when a substitute might be 
working in the place of an employee absent, with or without pay, or 
when he was doing plain auxiliary service. 

Then, two years ago, an amendment was adopted in the Senate to 
make the flat rate 40 cents per hour. The House had first adopted 
a provision to give the substitute the pro rata compensation of the 
employee absent. That was cut out and a flat rate of 40 cents sub- 
stituted, because it was more easy to keep the books and accounts, 
and 40 cents, on an average, would approximate the pro rata pay of 
the employee absent without pay. 

It was tried to make that tne flat rate, but the department sent aii 
estimate to the Senate committee to the effect that this involved an 
appropriation of $1,800,000, and so the committee reported a compro- 
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mise, cuttinff it down to 35 cents an hour and leaving the 40-cent 
rate to stana for a substitute working in the place of the employee 
absent without pay. 

Now, coming directly to the point of your last inquiry, the habit 
has become prevalent-^through suggestion from the department, no 
doubt — that substitutes be given temporary appointment at the rate 
of $800 per annum, the initial salary. On an hourly basis the $800 
per annum rate is 27| cents. The lowest pay which the law contem- 
plates for a substitute or temporary employee is 85 cents per hour. 
This condition became so bad that there have been numerous ex- 
amples of where substitutes were held on these temporary appoint- 
ments for as much as three years by being held on for six months or 
even nine months at a time and then dropped back to the substitute 
list. Of course, this, in addition to depriving him of the 35-cent 
rate, was depriving him of the promotion that he would win through 
permanent employment, through progression through the grades. 

In order to overcome that we had an amendment submitted to the 
post-oflSce committee of the House, providing that substitute em- 
ployees and auxiliary employees shall be paid 35 cents per hour for 
performing temporary service or temporary regular service or tem- 
porary service of any character whatsoever. That was in the appro- 
priation bill as it passed, and we hope that it will cure this tendency 
of keeping unnecessarily large numbers of substitutes on call, because 
the incentive for withholding steady, permanent appointments will 
not be so great, if there is not some other way to avoid paying the 
35 cents per hour. 

Mr. Nolan. The thought, as you brought this to our attention, oc- 
curred to me that if we were holding men on as substitutes for a 
great period of time — ^three, four, five, or six years — that it deprived 
them of the opportunity of advancing, providing they had been pro- 
moted to a permanent place at the entrance salary, and I wanted to 
find out if the practice of the Post Office Department was to keep a 
great number of men in proportion to the number in the entire service 
nowadays, with a higher entrance salary, as compared to the old 
days, when the entrance salary was lower. 

Mr. Rogers. I do not think there is much doubt about that. I 
think that there is kept on call, as we say in the service, a larger 
number of substitutes now than they did when the entrance salary 
was lower. 

Mr. Nolan. Another question. Are they kept a larger period of 
time without being assigned to permanent positions? 

Mr. Rogers. They are. 

Mr. Nolan. Which also militates against them in getting promo- 
tions, as the law calls it, going from one grade to another, after they 
are entered on the permanent roll ? 

Mr. Rogers. That is true. 

Mr. Nolan. And which means keeping down their wages? 

Mr.- Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. That is what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. Rogers. In that connection it is another argument in favor of 
the establishment of this proposed minimum, because after these 
periods of substitution, extending over in frequent instances four or 
five years, that substitute employee is invariably head over heels in 
debt at the time of his appointment, and it takes him practically up 
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to the time that he reaches the maximum of $1,200 a year before he 
can hope to relieve himself from that burden of debt. ' If it is im- 
possible, as everybody concedes, for any man working for the Gov- 
ernment in any capacity under the wages which they are now receiv- 
ing to properly support himself, it is equally patent that it is equally 
impossible for a postal clerk or a letter carrier, particularly in the 
large cities, to get along as he should at the salary of $800. 

Mr. Nolan. I was going to suggest to Mr. Rogers — I do not know 
what committee held those hearings on that bill. 

Mr. Van Dyke. The Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. Nolan. If there was anything in the hearings there that would 
aid us, you might submit for the record here certain portions of the 
testimony given there as might be of material benefit. 

Mr. Rogers. Congressman Van Dyke was there and testified at 
that time, and those hearings have been concluded, and no doubt he 
will have access to them and he will lay before the committee any 
portions of them which are proper. 

Mr. Van Dyke. It was in effect the rate of pay that the clerks 
in the Treasury Department were receiving, and one or two other 
things. 

I want to ask one or two questions. I want to see if you can give 
me any light on the promotion of the laborers in the post office ; that 
is, the laborers that come under the Post Office Department. Is he 
given opportunity to take noncompetitive examination and go on up 
to a creditable position in the post office? 

Mr. Rogers. Not that I have ever known of ; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Van Dyke. I have been under the impression until to-day that 
there was a chance. You see, I differentiate between a Treasury 
Department laborer and a Post Office Department laborer. 

Mr. Rogers. I understand. 

Mr. Van Dyke. A nlan who receives $60 a month in the Post Office 
Department, up to the present time it has been my impression that he 
has had an opportunity to take the noncompetitive examination, and 
if he passes he could be promoted into a clerical position. The rea- 
son I make that statement is this, that I have always thought that in 
all departments that they desired to recognize the ability of a man 
in any position, or the ability, rather, which he acquires after having 
had several years' experience along that line of work, and while he 
may not be able to pass a competitive examination, competing in so 
far as his educational qualifications are concerned with the outside, 
still with his practical experience and his ability to pass a noncom- 
petitive examination there was an avenue of promotion for him. 
There are in other departments, and I thought I was safe in making 
the same statement with reference to the Post Office Department, and 
I have endeavored to find that out this morning. 

Mr. Rogers. I have never heard of a case where a post-office 
laborer as such was permitted to take a noncompetitive examination. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That is, the skilled laborer I speak of ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. I thought he could take a subclerical position and 
then from that to a clerical position. 

Mr. Rogers. I do not even know that he is allowed any weights, 
or any points, when taking a competitive classified examination. 
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Mr. Van Dyke. Just another point, and I ask that because I found 
it rather hard the other day in endeavoring to find out the hours of 
labor of a certain class of employees — ^packagemen and expressmen — 
I find that they are not organized at all, and I find that there is no 
way in which I can &id out their hours of labor. Has it been your 
experience that these employees of the different departments of the 
Government have been able to secure better conditions because they 
are organized to protect themselves and to urge such a legislation ? 

Mr. Rogers. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Nolan. If you want to incorporate into the record any facts 
than what you have told us here, any statistics, the committee will 
be glad to have it, Mr. Eogers. 

Mr. Rogers. I thank you, but I hardly think I will. 

STATEMENT OF ME. D. J. EVANS. 

Mr. Evans. Mr. Chairman, the employees of the experimental 
farm, realizing that it was your desire to get all of the information 
from the various departments that you could with reference to the 
conditions and wages paid to the Government employees, selected 
this committee to present to you the following, which has been pre- 
sented to *you : 

Employed on this farm the year round there are approximately 
60 men, and during the summer usually about double that, but of 
the 60 men we have employed there regularly — we only speak of the 
men employed regularly, because a great many of those who come in 
the summertime are boys who come from school. Thirty of those 
men are salaried men and 30 of those men are per diem men. The 
wages of the per diem men are 1 man, at $1.25; 13 men, at $1.50; 10 
men, at $2; 1 man, at $2.50; 4 men, at $3 — those are the carpenters. 

Mr. Nolan. The higher paid men are the carpenters? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. The salaries range from $40 to $65 in the 
salaried men. This does not include any supervisory provision, just 
the men who do the work ; and the nature of the work is very hard. 
They do a great deal of ditching over there and a good deal of team- 
ing. A number of the men do teaming, and they do a great deal of 
cement work. The put up the buildings out of solid cement, and 
those men are required to wheel that stuff, where they build the 
houses two stories, which they usually do, and they have to wheel 
that on planks to get the stuff up there, making it very hard work. 

Mr. Nolan. That is the ordinary hod carrier's work? 

Mr. Evans. It would practically be that. 

Mr. Nolan. Do you know what they pay the hod carriers here in 
the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Evans. I do not. 

Mr. Nolan. Do you know whether they pay them higher than 
they are paid by the Government for similar work ? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; they pay them more than $1.50 a day. I do not 
know what the wages are here in the District; I am not familiar 
with that, but those men have to do much skilled labor. All of them, 
any man, no matter whether he is a $2 man or a $4 man, he has to do 
whatever he is assigned to, whether skilled labor or not. We have 
men at $1.50 a day working at the carpenter trade, and we have 
men — I now one man in particular that is getting $45 a month, and 
I have been told by men in position to know that thej^ regard him as 
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the best man on the carpenter force, a $45 man selected from the 
common laborers, and I worked there with this man myself in an- 
other building there, and I know from personal experience that he 
is one of the best men I ever came in contact with as a workman, 
both in wood and iron, and that is why they use him in the building, 
where he is now doing skilled labor, mechanic's labor or machinists' 
work, and when he is not doing that he is taken out and put on the 
carpenter's force because of his value at $i5 a month, and I want to 
say that practically all of those men are men of families, married 
men raising families. 

Mr. Nolan. Right there. Do you know the circumstances of those 
men that you are spealring of, of the married men raising families, 
whether they have any help from any other member of the family 
that works? 

Mr. Evans. 'No; I do not know that. I am not familiar enough 
with the men to know that. They are scattered so. Some of them 
come from up in Virginia, and others from over in the city here, and 
I really do not know very much about them, not living in their com- 
munities; but the ^ few I do know about have no help only their own. 

The farm is so' located that it is impossible for very few of the 
workmen there — ^there might be a few living up around Georgetown 
that get there on one car, but most all of the men over in Virginia 
have to pay two car fares to get to their work. That means four car 
fares a day. We have two lines — one line running up to the farm; 
that is not connected with the other lines at all, and you can not get 
a transfer, and you have to pay those two fares, making it hard on 
the men aside from the extreme low wages. 

I have been impressed with this one thing on the general phase of 
it. We have laws that do not allow children to work until they are 
16, as a rule — a splendid law, all right. It helps to stop the stunting 
of the growth of a child and the stultifying of a man, but could you 
imagine how a man, making $1.50 or $2 a day, could take care of 
that child ? 

The ordinary child gets out of the graded schools at 13 or 14. 
Then, when he is prepared to go to high school or a commercial 
school for a business course, it requires much more expense which 
you all know, if you had had any experience in raising children as I 
have. They have to be dressed better to go to a commercial school 
or to a high school to make them in a presentable condition, and the 
consequence is that they have to keep them out of school. They can 
not send them there on those wages. I can not. I have often thanked 
God when I was not in the Government service when my children 
were at that age. I was working for a private institution, and I did 
make enough to do that; but a man making $1.50 or $2 a day has 
no chance whatever to turn his children out into society with a 
reasonable chance to make a living only in competition with organ- 
ized foreign labor. 

Only yesterday from your side of the table a question was put to 
a gentleman that union labor did not make any distinction between 
foreign labor and American labor. I want to say that union labor — 
I have been a member of labor unions until recently for a number of 
years, and very active. That is why I am here and not in the private 
mstitutions. Union labor, when they decide on a base rate, or, as we 
know it now better, a minimum rate, always took into consideration 
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the possibility of a livelihood for a family in that minimum rate; 
and before establishing the minimum rate, of course we do not make 
any other rate for a foreigner. We expect the foreigner, if he takes 
those jobs, to get the same rate, and I can not make myself believe 
that the legislative body ^f this American Government wants to try 
and base the wages of Government labor on that foreign labor. For- 
eign labor can be gotten for a verj^ small amount. Why not? The 
conditions that they live under 

Mr. Nolan. Eight there. Is it not a fact that American labor men, 
recognizing the seriousness of the competition of aliens — that is, 
with the free and unrestricted opportunity to immigrate to this 
country — ^have for very,very many years advocated a restriction of 
immigration ? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

Mr. Nolan. And to raise the standard by applying tests to the im- 
migrant that comes over here, the idea being that indiscriminate im- 
migration only tended to lower the American standard of living? 

Mr. Evans. Exactly; and also the wages. 

Mr. Nolan. That goes with it, naturally. If they can- not have 
fairly decent living wages they can not have fairly decent living con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Evans. Exactly. Just to cite a case that is fresh in the minds 
of all of us, the strike that took place recently in Youngstown, Ohio. 
I am very familiar with that locality and worked among those men 
for 16 years, and their condition or living is this: Ei^teen or 20 
of them will live in a four-room house and take a woman there 
to take care of that house, and the fellow that is on the day shift 
uses the beds at night, and they arrange to have the other half that 
go in that house on the opposite shift, and the night-turn fellows 
come in and occupy the beds that the day-turn fellows have been 
using all night, and the day-turn fellows come in and occupy the 
beds that the night-turn fellows have been using all day. 

Now, then, if we have to have the Government establish a precedent 
whereby the rate of wages is to be determined by what they can get 
those foreigners for I do certainly pray to be delivered from Ameri- 
canism, if that is going to be the American standard, but I can not 
make myself believe it is. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That condition prevails also wherever you find 
mills of the steel industry — Gary, Ind., has it. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And here is the point. The American Govern- 
ment, in hiring these people, differentiate between the American 
citizen and the foreigner by demanding that they take an examina- 
tion when they enter the Government service. It may simply be a 
mental test or a physical test, but with any physical test it also im- 
plies a mental test in making out your application and calling for a 
reference. Now, it follows that if the Government demands that 
they are differentiating between the American laborer and the for- 
eign laborer 

Mr. Evans. That is true 

Mr. Van Dyke. Your argument is, then, that being true, we should 
also differentiate between what a living wage is for the American 
and a living wage for the foreigner. 

Mr. Evans. That is it exactly. 
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Mr. Nolan. So that this record may be straight, this colloquy 
took place over the discussion of charwomen in private buildings in 
the city of New York, and the statement was made that they were 
nearly all aliens who could come to this country from other sources — 
and I think the statement was made there at that time that they had 
to go out because their husbands were employed at such small sala- 
ries at private establishments that the women, generally speaking^ 
had to go out also and go into competition with the American woman 
and work for extremely low wages so as to procure those positions- 
Mr. Evans. Exactly. 

Mr. Nolan. And that the two heads of the family were laboring 
jointly 

Mr. Evans. To support the family. 

Mr. Nolan. Yes; to support the family. 

Mr. Evans. And even m the extreme conditions that they lived 
in tl^eir conditions of living would be repugnant to what we consider 
the lowest element of the American people. That is my experience. 
I have lived among them a great deal, and the child-labor bill, as I 
say — when you can not send your child to school at that age — 14 to 
1ft— he is forced to idleness. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Just pardon me there. That bill provides that 
children between 14 and 16 can labor, but that they can not labor 
more than eight hours a day, between 8 a. m. and 7 p. m. 

Mr. Evans. That may be true in the District 

Mr. Van Dtkb. I mean in the National child-labor law that passed 
the House the other day, which is known as the Keating labor bill. 

Mr. Evans. Yes; but was there not a bill on the statute before 
that? 

Mr. Van Dyke. Not a Federal statute. 

Mr. Evans. I mean governing the District ? 

Mr. Van Dyke. Oh, as to that I do not know. 

Mr. Evans. I am not sure about that, but I know that it is in 
Ohio that they are not allowed to work until they are 16. Now, that 
forced the child — we have government service in Ohio some, too — 
and that forces the child into idleness, and from the time he is through 
with those two years of idleness he becomes a loafer, and it is almost 
impossible to make a good citizen of him. You make a very poor 
citizen of him just from the fact that he was thrown into idleness 
during that time, when he ought to have been sent to school at least 
those two years, and it would have made him a desirable citizen with 
the further education. 

The desire of the people out there is that this legislative body — 
they feel satisfied that they are sincere in this movement they are 
taking; they have not the least doubt about it — ^that they at least 
establish a minimum wage, so that these heads of department — as it 
is now the heads of departments are required to pay no certain wage 
in many instances, because it is demonstrated out there that they 
can pay any wage they want those per diem laborers. We have men 
who have been working for $25 a month, but they are not employed 
steadily ; that is the reason I do not mention them. The only thing 
that will give them no excuse to hide behind is that the minimum 
wage be established which, in the judgment of you gentlemen, is a 
fair living wage ; but it is the desire oi us that you people establish 
a minimum wage, so that they can not expect to work for $1.25 or 
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$1.50 under the Government. I think the Government should take the 
lead, if anybody should take it. One dollar and fifty cents, the com- 
mon laborer — ^when those men struck in Yoimgstown it was above 
$1.50. The common laborer was $1.00 when I left there in May, and 
this has been raised twice since then. 

Mr. Nolan. For your information it was $2 a day, and they were 
asking for $2.50, and were offered $2.25. 

Mr. Evans. That was for common labor. And here is the Govern- 
ment paying $1.50, and very little of it over $2. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Do those men stay there for any length of time 
or do they go and come ? 

Mr. Evans. They come and go a whole lot. 
. Mr. Van Dyke. Then you never have the benefit of a man who does 
the labor who even knows his business? 

Mr. Evans. They are right good workmen, but they will not stay 
any longer than they can get a better job; you can not hold them, 
and the consequence is that the farm gets all the riffraff, unquestion- 
ably. As to these per diem men, that is the reason why there are 
so many of these per diem men. I understand some time ago they 
could not get men, and in taking the examination they ask you, in 
the subclerical examination, also the common laborer examination, 
they ask you on those applications if you will take the position at 
the Government Experimental Farm, and most anybody answers no, 
that knows anything about it; and the consequence was that they 
could not get men off of the civil-service list, and the result is that 
they are allowed to appoint men who make applications for work, 
and that is why they pay $1.50 and $1.25 a day, but if we had a 
minimum wage which w^as in reasonableness a living wage, we would 
have men who would say there just the same as any other place in the 
Government service. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Do you have any of your men in the vicinity of 
small villages, out in the country near the small towns? 

Mr. Evans. There are quite a few of them there from these little 
towns. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Are there any of your experimental farms in the 
interior, or are they all near the large cities where the expenses are 
high? 

Mr. Evans. The only farm I know of is right here. I do not know 
of any other. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You do not know of any other experimental farm 
in your department which is near towns of 500 or 200 or 300 in- 
habitants? 

Mr. Evans. I do not know as to that. Mr. Khodes might know. 

Mr. Rhodes. Every State has an experimental farm. But it is run 
by the State. 

Mr. Van Dyke. I mean Federal. 

Mr. Rhodes. This is the only governmental experimental farm. 

STATEMENT OF MR. B. P. WEST. 

Mr. West. Mr. Chairman, I am here from the experiment farm to 
talk about the unjustness of the wage paid the per diem laborer 
there. We have per diem labor working as clerks, and doing the 
work of skilled laborers and various other work, too. There are 
laborers that work outside in the winter when the work is not too 
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slack ; when the work does get slack they turn them off and they do 
whatever the weather will allow. The nature of the work is ditch-, 
ing, tiling, putting in tile drainage, pruning, and various other kinds 
of work done on the farm, and these laborers doing the clerical work — 
it calls for some skill in office work — and they receive $1.50 and $2 
a day, the same as those out on the farm doing the manual labor, 
and if a laborer on a per diem is hurt while at work he receives noth- 
ing for the time that he is off on account of that injury. He gets no 
sick leave, no annual leave, and has to pay the doctor s bill while he 
is not at work, and if a per diem laborer is off the day before and the 
day after a legal holiday he receives nothing for that. He does not 
get paid for the legal holiday as he should and as he would if he was 
there before and after. • 

And gentlemen, this preparedness has come up before the public 
lately. If we are to have an army of married men who will go to 
war to defend our country in time of need, we should have a standard 
living wage, so that the married man can set aside something to sup- 
port his family on, because he is going to think of his family before 
going to war or in case the country needs him. 

I think that this preparedness proposition should be given due con- 
sideration in this bill. 

There is one question which I was not exactly clear upon, and that 
is what recourse any of us have before this committee if any offense 
is taken by the powers that be. Have we any recourse? We are 
stating nothing but facts, but if any of those officials should take 
offense at anything we say, what recourse have we? 

Mr. IN^OLAN. You are entitled under the law to present your case to 
Congress. You are not violating any part of the civil-service law, 
and you are acting under an authority granted in 1913 under the 
terms of the La FoUette Act. 

I can only say this to you, that if anybody is injured, either in your 
department or m any other department, because of their coming here 
and presenting their case, we would like to know it. It will not stop 
with just a simple complaint. We will find upon what theory any- 
body proceeds — the head of any department or any chief of any 
division or the head of any bureau — that any employee of the Govern- 
ment of the United States should not give to a committee of Congress 
the information they are seeking when legislation is pending before 
that particular committee. 

Mr. West. I was speaking with reference to the per diem em- 
ployees. They are not under civil service. 

Mr. Nolan. You are classified, are you not ? 

Mr. West. We are not classified. 

Mr. Nolan. So long as you are an employee of the Government of 
the United States this bill intends to do justice to yourself and every 
employee, and you are coming here at the invitation of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. West. I have been asked that question several times and was 
not exactly clear as to the outcome. 

Mr. Van Dyke. What position do you occupy? 

Mr. West. Unskilled laborer. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That is, a per diem man ? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. How many days in a year do you work ? 

37609—16 10 
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Mr. West. Well, we will average 26 working days a months and 
some will go 27 and some less. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You have no chance for promotion 'i 

Mr. West. Not for unskilled labor, and we have no leave, sick or 
annual. 

Mr. Rhodes. May I make a short statement, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Nolan. Yes. 

STATEMENT OF ME. J. L. BHODES, EXFEBIMENT STATION, 
DEFABTMENT OF AOBICTJLTinELE— Besumed. 

Mr. Rhodes. In event of any action being taken relative to our 
coming here, I, for one, felt as if it were a proper thing, and notified 
our chief we were going to take this action. If there was anything 
said here — and I do not see that there has been — that should offend 
anyone in any way, as I see the matter, these things the not always 
talcen up at the time they occur. It might be six months before this 
thing is brought back to us. Is there anyone we can go to at the end 
of six months if anything does happen and have them explain why 
we have been discharged or dismissed ? 

Mr. Nolan. I would say that you should take it right up with 
the Committee on Labor or with the one of the next House. The 
Committee on Labor is conducting this examination, and undoubtedly 
they would very seriously resent the interference on the part of any 
executive oiEcer in disciplining an employee that testifies on matters 
of legislation, even though it affects his interests, because ho has that 
right. 

Mr. Rhodes. What I am getting at, sir, is this: I hardly think 
that they would taike the action from that standpoint. They would 
not directly discharge a man for coming up here and giving any 
testimony of this kind, but there are so many other ways of getting 
around these things ; and I want to ask if there is any way that the 
cause for any man's dismissal could be brought up before a com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Nolan. Unless you could give some definite information, the 
only recourse you would have would be to the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Van DrKE. Are you a civil-service employee? 

Mr. Rhodes. I am. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Under the act of 1912, section 6, every civil-serv- 
ice employee has the right to appeal to any individual Member of 
Congress or Congress as a whole. 

Mr. Nolan. Or to any committee. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Or to any committee. If any action is taken 
which, you presume, is caused, probably not directly because of 
your coming here, but indirectly, you can go to a Member of the 
House or to this committee, of which we are a subcommittee, and 
have the Civil Service CoMihissioners give a detailed account of 
the reasons why you were dismissed; and if that does not appear to 
satisfy the committee, the subcommittee or the individual Congress- 
man can take the matter up on the floor of the House. You have 
that right of appeal all the way through. 

Mr. Khodes. I thank you. 
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Mr. Nolan. You are representing the bureau watchmen? 
Mr. Baines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Do you wish to testify? Will you finish up for the 
bureau ? 

Mr. Baines. Yes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF MB. H. A. EAINES, EEPBESENTING THE BUEEAU 
OF ENGBAVING AND FEINTING WATCHMEN. 

Mr. Baines. Mr. Holder introduced at the commencement of this 
hearing the most of what we have to say. I helped him get up that 
data that he furnished, but there were some few things 1 have seen 
since which I believe would be very good information, and one thing 
is in regard to the men accepting low-salaried positions. I can state 
that it is a general impression of people in my State that this en- 
trance salary, as it is stated in the Manual of Examinations of the 
Civil Service Commission, is not stationary, and when we come here 
and find out it is we are simply up agamst it. We are banished 
from home, with no way to get back, unless we provide some other 
wav to do it. 

There are a great many watchmen taken from the penitentiary 
guard list, and last fall, in September, there were were 10 names 
selected, and 10 men from the penitentiary guard list offered posi- 
tions from the different States. There were three of them who ac- 
cepted it, and the two of them came. Eight of them refused the 
position at $60 a month in the city. 

I know of another instance where a man came here from the State 
of Washington, and he ascertained the conditions and was not sworn 
in and went back. I met him here. 

Another thing came up yesterday which I noticed in regard to 
married men and single men. 

Before I came here and accepted this position I worked on the 
Bock Island Railroad, and there it was the custom that married men 
were only given preference in regard to employment. If there was 
a decrease m the force, the single men were let off first. That is the 

feneral understanding, and it has also been done in the Bureau of 
Ingraving and Printmg since I have been here. Mr. Balph seen fit 
some time ago to decrease the force of printers and the assistants. 
When he did he let out the single men and the married women, so 
that I think that would cover it as nearly as it could be brought 
about. 

Mr. Van Dyke. There is only one question I want to ask, and 
that is that in your department, the same as in other departments, 
these men are brought in from outside districts, from different States 
throughout the Union ? 

Mr. Eaines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Have they taken the civil-service examination ? 

Mr. Raines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And really expect the salary which they are to 
receive is an entrance salary, so to speak; that there is an opportunity 
for promotion in the future? 

Mj. Raines. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Van Dyke. And that when they reach the city to be sworn in 
and are on the job they find the conditions entirely different from 
what they thought they were, but then it is too late. They have got 
to work ; thej have got to make a living, and they can not go back 
home and pick up the position they lost when they thought they 
were going to better themselves in coming here, and consequently 
they mid themselves stranded in this city, and there is no way out 
of it. 

Mr. Raines. We even wanted to go home and vote, but we are 
stranded here, practically broke. 

Mr. Nolan. How long have you been in the service here in Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr. Raines. I came here the 26th of May, 1914, and it will be 
two years this coming May. 

Mr. Nolan. Are there any men down there employed in that bu- 
reau who have been here for any considerable number of years? 

Mr. Raines. Not from the States, I believe. There are some there 
in that bureau who have been transferred, you know, from plate 
printers — some few from the city here — ^but there are not many from 
the States in the service. 

Mr. Nolan. How long has it been since those men have received an 
advance in wages, or have they ever received one ? 

Mr. Raines. I have understood — I will not be certain as this being 
a fact — ^that in 1895 the watchmen in the bureau up to that time got 
$70, and it was taken off of them in 1895 ; but the salary of $720 was 
established in 1854. Mr. Ralph told me that. 

Mr. Nolan. Will you get some information on that point for the 
committee and submit it here at a later date ? 

Mr. Raines. I would like if the committee would invite Mr. Ralph 
to come here. I was talking to him, and he has all of this data at 
his fingers' ends. I was speaking to him about it, and he said if 
you would make arrangements he would be glad to come before this 
committee; and I would appreciate it very much if the committee 
would ask him, and I know he will come. I believe he could give 
some information that would be of benefit. 

Mr. Nolan. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Raines. I do not know that there is anything. I think it was 
fully covered, so far as I can think of now. 

STATEMENT OF MR. E. F. JACKSOH (COLOEED), EEPRESENTIHG 
SKILLED LABORERS OF THE GOVERNMENT PRINTIN& OFFICE. 

Mr. Jackson. I am representing the skilled laborers of- the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

The speakers or representatives of the various bodies who have 
come before this committee have all represented people drawing at 
least $60 per month, as a basis. I am representing a body of men 
who draw less than even $60 per month. We are drawing at the 
Crovernment Printing Office to-day $52 per month, or $2 per day. 
ine committee sought once to itemize a monthly account, but when 
7® ^^^^}^^P^ ^ h^^se rentmg of $20 per month, and a ton of coal 
tor $7.50, food for $22.50, and carfare $2.50, our $52 was gone, leav- 
ing nothmg for any other necessities— doctor's bills, shoes, or cloth- 
mg. bo we have tried in many ways to have that condition elimin- 
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ated. We have gone to the head of the department, and he has told 
us that the lump appropriatioia of Congress does not justify support- 
ing the army of employees down there. 

We have gone to the Civil Service Commission and asked permission 
to take a promotional examination. Of course, we take the examina- 
tion when we come into the service — ^the skilled messengers and the 
watchmen's examination. The Civil Service Commission has always 
told us that the employees of the Government Printing Office are not 
eligible to a promotional examination, and there is no chance for a 
promotion there. 

Now, if we could get a transfer to some other department, paying 
at least $55 per month — and all departments in Washington pay all 
classified skilled laborers $55 per month — that would be at least $3 
more per month, or $36 more per year, which would be a great deal 
of help to the men there with families; and the majority of those men 
are men with families, trying to bring their children up properly 
and right, to make good, moral, intelligent citizens. 

We are always met by the Civil Service Commission saying that we 
are inelligible to a transfer. So we are turned back on that point. 

The next appeal we make is asking the Civil Service Commission 
whether or not we are entitled to the emciency system which Congress, 
I think, passed in 1912 or 1913, and the action we get on that point is 
that the efficiency system has not been yet extended to the Government 
Printing Office, and there we are. 

Unless something is done to relieve that condition, then this vast 
army of skilled laborers and the laborers of the Government Print- 
ing Office will be left to their doom, just as they are to-day. 

Mr. Van Dyke. We have had before this committee, you know, 
several classes of employees who receive less than $2 per day — gar- 
deners did not receive $2 per day. What are your duties in the Print- 
ing Office ? 

Mr. Jackson. Our duties are various. For instance, in the pam- 
phlet bindery section an employee is supposed to go from one section 
to the other, gather pamphlets, and perhaps lay out work for the 
female employees to collect and gather, and a good many of them are 
supposed to go from one building to another and pick out work, get 
work, and bring it into the sections, lay it out; and if I may give 
an example to just tell you what they do there: Take your Congres- 
sional Record here, and I will take a record of 7C. We have two 
machines gathering those Records. We turn out there at least 32,000 
Records. Each machine is supposed to turn out about 16,000. A 
record 7C and 17,000 would be about 112 signatures or pages that an 
employee is supposed to go through feeding one of those galley ma- 
chines, and yet with that work they receive the low sum of $2 per day. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You feed the machine ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Do part of those men Avork at night ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Nolan. Do they receive any additional pay over their sala- 
ries on account of working at night. 

Mr. Jackson. Twenty per cent. 

Mr. Nolan. What does that bring their wages up to? 

Mr. Jackson. $2.40. 

Mr. Nolan. You say there are 62 laborers over there? 
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Mr. Jackson. No, sir. I think the figures there would approxi- 
mate, sir, in the neighborhood of between 400 and 500. 

Mr. Nolan. From your investigations can you give this committee 
any information as to whether the men you are talking for have to 
have any assistance from their wives or the members of their fami- 
lies to help make both ends meet; in other words, do they go out to 
work to render assistance? 

Mr. Jackson. Some of those men are forced out on other jobs in 
order to live. 

Mr. Nolan. How about the women folks of the family? 

Mr. Jackson. A good many of them are forced out to work, other- 
wise thw would not be able to live in Washington. 

Mr. Nolan. Regarding the living conditions, as a general proposi- 
tion, do they have their own apartments in a house, or do they go 
into a house and take a certain number of rooms in connection with 
others? Do you know whether that condition exists? 

Mr. Jackson. The majority of that class of employees of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office usually rent houses at from $20 to $25 per 
month. There are quite a number of flats here in Washington, con- 
sisting of about five rooms — ^that is the average flat — ^those flats will 
run from $20 to $25 a month, and a good many of them take those 
flats. Sometimes one building will contain three or four fliats, but 
each flat will contain about five rooms. 

Mr. Nolan. How can they pay $20 to $25 a month rent and sustain 
their families out of $52 ? 

Mr. Jackson. A great many of them are compelled to rent out one 
or two rooms to make ends meet. 

Mr. Nolan. You are appearing here representing the greater num- 
ber of those men, are you? 

Mr. Jackson. Just the $2 men. 

Mr. Nolan. Have j^ou an organization? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir; we have not an organization. 

Mr. Nolan. But you simply got together and decided that you 
would have representation before this committee ? 

Mr. Jackson. We had a number of them up here yesterday, but 
they can not come back, because they can not afford to lose a day. 
They only get $2 a day. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You say they are skilled laborers? 

Mr. Jackson. They are both skilled and unskilled. 

Mr. Van Dyke. What does the examinaton consist of? 

Mr. Jackson. The skilled consists of the third-grade examination, 
but the unskilled consists of none. 

Mr. Van Dyke. They have to go through a physical test? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And they pae^s a mental examination? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir ; the skilled laborers do. 

Mr. Van Dyke. I know 

Mr. Jackson. Both mental and physical for the skilled laborers.. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Yes, but the unskilled only passes the physical 
examination ? 

Mr. Jackson. The unskilled pass the physical examination, but 
not the mental. 

Mr. Nolan. Mr. Eden, do you wish to add anything? 

Mr. Eden. I might say a word. 
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STATEMENT OF HE. DAVID EDEN, GASDENEE, DEFAETHENT OE 

AOEIGULTUEE. 

Mr. Eden. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we are 
getting the lowest wage&--$65 a month. There are 12 of us. There 
are 37 gardeners in the plant ; there are 7 per diem men. 

Mr. Nolan. What do they get? 

Mr. Eden. $2 a day is what the per diem men get. We have one 
man there getting $55. He is a gardener ; that is the lowest one and 
the only one, too. We have men there getting $1,400 a year as gar- 
deners. 

Mr. Nolan. How many of them? 

Mr. Eden. I could not say it is one or tw^o, but they run from 
$1,000 to $1,400. 

Three years ago they got a raise. Some of them — ^the biggest part 
of them — ^were getting $60, and there were some getting $75, and 
when they got this raise the little man got an increase of $5 a month 
and the big man got as high as $75 a month increase. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Raised ? 

Mr. Eden. Yes, sir; those are the conditions we are 'under now. 
We have got 12 that I am looking after, but I thought they probably 
had somebody else here, and I did not see anybcSy else, and so I 
though it was my duty to get up and look after our interests. 

We are supposed to do all kmds of work, the same as those people 
across the river. We are supposed to be handy at anything. 

I am in the police force at the present time^ but was sworn in for 
three years. My time is out the 1st of next month. We take care of 
the garden on the outside and have got to police the park, working 
all nights, no day work at all. As far as the efficiency goes, I guess 
I am perfect. I have never heard of anything they had against me 
in any way. 

Mr. Nolan. What salary are you receiving? 

Mr. Eden. At the present time $65 a month. • 

Mr. Nolan. And how many years have you been so employed ? 

Mr. Eden. I will have been there three years the 1st of next month. 
T presume I will have to be sworn in again for the police force. 

I think the gardeners in general have not got anybody here. The 
high-class fellows who have paid the money; only thee low-class 
people wanted somebody here. I heard they were going to have 
some one here, but I did not see anyone, so I thought I would get up 
in our interest myself. I am included in that raise of wages proposed 
by the bill. 

Mr. Nolan. Are the most of those men married ? 

Mr. Eden. Yes, sir; they are all married, everyone of them, and 
they have got families. 

I do not know of anj'^thing more I would like to say, unless there 
are some questions that I can answer. 

Mr. Nolan. I will say that the committee will be going on to- 
morrow with these hearings which will extend for some little time 
yet, and if your people would only send their names in we would be 
glad to inform them as to the time to come before the committee. 

Mr. Eden. I would like to say one word that I was about to forget. 
I asked for more wages myself about two weeks ago before I read of 
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this bill or heard the talk of it. I went to the superintendent 
and I gave him a letter with my standing on, as near as I could, in 
every respect, he told me : 

Dave, I can not do anything for you; I can not do a thing for you. I am 
wiUing to do anything, and you ought to have more wages, but I can not do it. 
You will have to get together and go upon the Hill. 

He is a fine old gentleman, and if there was any way he could do 
any good he would, but he can not. 

STATEMENT OF ME. A. W. REYNOLDS, GOVERNMENT PRINTING 

OFFICE. 

Mr. Reynolds. I want to say I am classed as a skilled laborer in 
the Government Printing Office. I have worked there for 33 years. 
I have been promoted and I have been demoted, but the question 
arises in my mind — and that is what brought me here to testify — 
that it is an impossibility for a man to live in the city of Washington 
on $2 a day, and that is what I am getting. It is a fact, as you all 
know, that in the different departments of Washington there is 
more or less of a " game of politics," and I happen to be one of the 
unfortunates and was demoted. At the same time, I must put in a 
good word for Mr. Ford, the Public Printer. I think he is a very 
capable man, although he demoted me, or some of his understrappers 
possibly interceded against me to have me demoted. But, let that 
be as it may, the fact is here, if anybody can show me— and I am 
not from Missouri; I am from Cleveland, Ohio — ^how they can get 
along on $2 a day in Washington, and I have tried it now since a 
year ago the 7th day of last July, and if it was not for my good 
wife and my son, I do not know but what I would have probably 
passed around the hat here to-day. 

There have been a number of gentlemen here to-day, and I noticed 
that the Post Office Department is well represented in a branch that 
is gettiijg anywhere from $1,000 to $1,200 a year. Still, they do not 
seem to realize that the "underdog" at $2 a day needs attention; 
they do not seem to think of him. It is just exactly like the book- 
binders, the pressmen, the stereotypers in the Printing Office, the 
clerks and the pressmen and the carpenters and the machinists — ^they 
come before you and they tell you — ^not this committee, but the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations — that they have to get 45 cents an hour, 
and all that. And during the time — ^if you will excuse me — that 
the bookbinders and the printers were before the committee a man 
imder the nom de plume " Abe Martin," in the Star, said : " What 
has become of the old-time mechanic that always put in a word for 
his helper ? " I have not seen him in 33 years that I have been in the 
Printing Office, that anybody has come to the front and said the $2 
man ought to be promoted. I have not seen one, and I have been 
there just as long, I guess, or longer, than Capt. Brian. 

I do not know that I can say anything else, but, as I said, I was 
demoted, and I took my medicine like a man ; but, at the same time, 
this committee, it seems to me, ought to think of those poor fellows 
who are getting $2 or $2.25 or $2.40 a day. That is what I get, $2.40, 
and if it was not for a good Democratic friend of mine, I would 
not get that 40 cents, but he insisted on me being put on the night 
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shift in the pamphlet bindery, and consequently I am getting that 
40 cents extra, and you can bet I work for it. 

I speak not only for the laboring class of men, but I. am speaking 
also for the women. There are ladies down there who some days 
do not make a dollar or $1.50 a day. Some of them I knov have 
children to support, and some have husbands crippled with rheu- 
matism, and one thing and another, whom tjhiey have to look out for, 
and the consequences are if it was not for the charity of Washington 
people, and if it was not for the police department sending a ton of 
coal occasionally in the wintertime those poor women getting $2 or 
$1.50 a night or day, I do not see how in the world they would get 
along. 

I am in hopes, even if I die in despair, that after awhile!. will 
better my condition, but as Mr. Ford has been good enough to allow 
me to stay in the Government's employ, I claim that a half loaf is 
better than none. It is not up to him to raise my wages from a 
laborer, where I am classed only as skilled or unskilled, but it is 
Congress. If Congress says to Mr. Ford, " We want this man to get 
$2 or $3," as Mr. Nolan puts in this bill, we will get it. Congress 
has got to make the appropriation; Mr. Ford can not do it to save 
his soul. These mechanics — ^pressmen, carpenters, machinists, print- 
ers — are all urging their claims upon Congress. They come up here 
and say they have to have this and that. They have an organization 
in the form of a union, and they are very strong, and probably — ^I do 
not say they do, you understand — but possibly they may have a few 
good lobbyists, and they get these bills through, but the poor fellow 
who gets $2 a day can not contribute a 5-cent piece toward sending 
a committee here. I know I can not, but I am willing to come up 
here and speak my piece and do what I can for the benefit of those 
fellows and myself who are getting $2 a day. 

Mr. Nolan. Let me ask you this, Mr. Reynolds: You came here 
33 years ago ? 

Mr. Reynolds. I came here in 1881. on the 15th day of December, 
and it is pretty close to 33 years, possioly a little more. 

Mr. Nolan. When you came nere first, did you enter the Govern- 
ment Printing Office? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. As a laborer? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. What were your wages then ? 

Mr. Reynolds. Two dollars. 

Mr. Nolan. What I want to bring out is that the salaries of the 
laborers in the Government Printing Office have not changed or ad- 
vanced in those 33 years. 

Mr. Reynolds. In those 33 years, that is just exactly what I want 
to instill in this committee's minds, that there has never been a 
proposition, as Abe Martin, in the Star, would say, " What has be- 
come of the old-time mechanic that always looked after his helper? " 
I laughed when I read that, and it just put me in mind of these me- 
chanics coming up here and asking for 55 cents an hour and us poor 
fellows only getting 25 cents an hour, and if it was not for the little 
bit of money I saved when I did have a decent position I do not 
know what would become of me now. 
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Mr. Nolan. I want to ask you this question : You have thirty-odd 
years of experience in Washington 1 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Nolan. I would like to have you state, for the benefit of this 
committee, how the cost of liWng compares to-day, for the $2-a-day 
man, with what it was 33 years ago in the city of Washington? 

Mr. Reynolds. When I came here, Mr. Chairman, I got first-class 
board and room for $22 a month. I have been mari'ied now for 28 
years, and since that time the cost of living has been advanced slowly 
but surely, and to-day I might use the expression " outrageous," and 
there is a cause for all of it. Some sav it is on account of one thing 
and some say on account of another, but I have my opinion, which 
is this, that the prosperity of this country has been so great that the 
young fellows on the farm, the very minute they get to the age of 18, 
20, or 21, come to the city. To show you that is correct, if you will 
get on any street car in this city and happen to know a conductor, 
and you ask him where he is from, he will tell you that he came from 
up in Maryland or down in Virginia, and all these corporations to- 
day, it seems, would sooner have in their employ a coiuitry boy, 
two to one, than they would a city chap. I do not know why it is, 
but it seems to me that the city fellows are possibly a little more reck- 
less and not so attentive to business as the country boy ; but eventu- 
ally, after the country boy is here a certain length of time, he gets 
into these city ways and he is possibly let out. and along comes an- 
other boy from the country. 

Mr. Nolan. You have been married 28 years; you have had 28 
years' experience as the head of a household ? 

Mr. Reynolds. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. What I would like to have you give, as well as you 
possibly can, are the conditions that prevailed 28 years ago, what you 
could do with your $2 a day then as compared with what you can 
do with it to-day, both as regards rates of rent, commodities of all 
kinds, and other expenses attendant upon a man with a family. 

Mr. Reynolds. Well, Mr. Chairman, I believe 28 years ago, with 
economical living — ^what I mean is living half way respectable, de- 
cent, and having something to eat three times a day — ^I would not 
exactly say what it would be, but I would live a good deal better than 
I can now, a great deal better. 

I went into a store of the Old Dutch Market Friday. I bought a 
pound of butter. With a cup of good coffee and a little bread* and 
butter, I can get along for my breakfast. He said, " Do you want the 
best butter? " I said, "I want the best," and he said, "It is 42 cents 
a pound." Here about six or seven weeks ago I picked up the 
Evening Star, and I saw where 24 carloads of butter were being 
shipped to Russia. It stated in that article that there were 10,000,- 

000 more pounds in cold storage in the United States ready for 
shipment if they wanted it. How is it that I have got to pay 42 cents 
a pound for that butter at home, and I will venture the assertion 
that those Russians are buying that same butter at a less cost than 

1 am. 

Mr. Nolan. What I would like to get for the record of this com- 
mittee, as far as you possibly can remember, what you consider the 
advance in the cost of living is now as compared to the time that 
vou took over the cares of the head of the household 28 vears affo. 
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T have already asked you if the men who are working in the same 
positions that you are working in down there to-day are getting the 
same wages; that is, that the wages of the men is stationary. I 
would like to bring out, as far as I possibly can, how the cost of liv- 
ing for those men and the farmers has advanced, without getting 
any advance from the Governmeht to meet that increased cost. 

Mr. Reynolds. That is a pretty broad question. 

Mr. Nolan. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Reynolds: Could 
you, on consultation with your wife, ^ive us any idea about that? 
She probably would know what she paid for butter some years ago ; 
she probably would know what she paid for meat, and what she pays ; 
what the house rent was several 3^ears ago and what the same quality 
of living quarters would cost to-day. Those are material things I 
think we ought to know. 

Mr. Reynolds. That is true. 

Mr. Nolan. And they very largely enter into this question when 
it is being discussed. The committee was not primarily appointed 
for the purpose of investigating the cost of living, but that enters 
into it, and we considered that a part of our duty to find out what 
men have received for a considerable number of years in the Govern- 
ment, and where we find their wage conditions have remained sta- 
tionary for a long time we would like to know whether the increased 
cost of living has affected those men and have it for our own in- 
formation as to justification, is need be, for the fixing of a living 
wage; and if you can get that information for us it would be 
valuable. 

Mr. Reynolds. It would be a pleasure to me. If you will allow me 
a day I will go back into that and get the figures, as near as possible, 
with the assistance of my wife, and, if necessary, I will present it to 
the committee. 

Mr. Nolan. You can have several days to do that, because it is 
very important ; and if any of your coworkers can assist you in bring- 
ing out that information we will be glad to have it, because it illus- 
trates that the Government of the United States right here in the 
District of Columbia has not been keeping pace with the times as far 
as taking care of their workers is concerned. 

Mr. Reynolds. That is very true; it seems so to me, anyhow, just 
about now. 

I know^ one thing, and that is this, that I could buy coal at $5.50. 
I bought a half a ton the other day, which cost me $4, for red ash, 
and in the last three or four months of this winter I have paid on the 
average of $8 a ton, because I never had $8 with which to buy a full 
ton; I will buy half or a quarter of a ton, which was the best I 
could do. 

Of course, as I said, I did not think I would come before the com- 
mittee to-day. I just put my name in with one of the members of 
the committee, but I just wanted to come before the committee in 
regard to the different employees of the Government Printing Office. 

In the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and in the navy yard 
there are those mechanics, and I give them credit for getting the 
wjlges that they get. At the same time the "under dog," it seems 
to me, ought to be looked after a little bit better by the Government, 
because we have got to liv^e just as well as they have, and we have 
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homes and we have children, and, as I said, it is impossible for a man 
to exist on the wages we receive. 

In regard to rent, I went over here on E Street yesterday, and I 
rented a house. You might call it jewing, and one thing and another, 
but I talked to that man an hour, until I got a house lor $21, and I 
know, with the assistance of my wife, I will be able, possibly', to rent 
a couple of rooms. You see all those things you have got to do in 
order to try to make both ends meet. If I can rent the rooms — I am 
taking chances — ^that will reduce my rent and, of course, give me a 
chance to buy provisions for my house ; and I presume likely every $2 
man who has been before you, including this colored man, who works 
at the office ; I imagine he is doing the same work I am trying to do — 
that is the way we have to exist, and my wife does all the washing 
and ironing; there is not a thing which goes to the laundry; even 
the collars, and all that, she does. In fact, we have to do that way. 
I will possibly be up to-morrow afternoon and give the information 
asked for, or I will give it to the clerk. 

STATEMENT OF ME. E. C. L, MONCTJEE, ALEXANDEIA COTTNTY, 

VA.; POST OFFICE, EOSSLYN. 

Mr. MoNCURE. Mr. Chairman, I have a petition from the laborers 
and employees at Arlington Cemetery, all of the employees there, 
and I believe this bill is broad enough to cover that situation. 

Mr. Nolan. It is broad enough to cover all employees of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MoNcuRE. I have had the pleasure of reading the bill. 

With the permission of the committee, I will read this petition, 
and then I will make a request of the committee [reading] : 

We, the undersigned, employees of the United States Government, working at 
Arlington Cemetery, in Alexandria County, Va., respectfully request the Labor 
Committee of the House, in considering the measure known as the Nolan bill 
for the fixing of compensation of certain Government employees, to give careful 
consideration to that branch of the service filled by the unskilled laborer. Upon 
this employee the Government must depend for the performance of all of its 
manual labor. To properly perform such service the employees must at least 
be substantially well fed and clothed, and It is submitted that under the' 
steadily and rapidly Increasing cost of living the wage now paid does not meet 
this end, and It Is believed that owing to the small pay received by the employees 
In this branch of the service, that there Is more actual suffering In the depart- 
ment of unskilled labor than In any other department of the Government. 

Mr. R. C. L. Moncure, who Is appointed a committee of one for that purpose. 
Is hereby requested to appear before the Labor Committees of Congress and 
urge a favorable report upon the Nolan measure. 
Respectfully submitted. 

H. C. Magoon, superintendent; Joseph Williams, James Honesty, 
Owen KlUlan, J. W. Dameron, Arthur Williams, G. Payne, 
Robert Anderson, Frank McAtee, Fll (his x mark) Marcey, 
Brent Dye, Horman King, A. J. Dixon, B. Baggett, Clarence G. 
Holmes, Arthur HolUday, Gus Jackson, Walter Burgess, Eli S. 
Steadman, John Dye. John Kerns, Thomas D. Seals, Albert 
Creed, Minor Dodson, J. H. Marcey, George Flaharty, Raymond 
Beale, D. H. Rhodes, A. C. Weeks. 

Mr. Nolan. Mr. Moncure, could you give us soifie information for 
the benefit of this committee as to the wages that are paid these men ? 

Mr. Moncure. Yes, sir ; I can. I am not an employee there ; I am 
a citizen of Alexandria County. I am an attorney by profession, and 
I appear here as a friend of these men, not in any paid capacity. I 
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have lived there a good many years, and I know them all personally, 
and I know the wages that are paid them, and I know the living con- 
ditions of those men. Generally speaking, the laborer receives $1.50 
per day for 'each day he works, being an average, I would say of about 
$40 a month, and the living conditions in Alexandria County, with 
the exception of rent alone, are the same for supplies, for mainte- 
nance, foods, and clothing as in the city of Washington; that is to 
say, our people purchase their supplies principally from the city of 
Washington, and whatever prices govern in this city or obtain in this 
citv, of course, our people must pay. 

Generally speaking, the wages oi those employees is $1.50, the gen- 
eral laborer. It is almost impossible, I will say to this committee, for 
a man employed to subsist on the. pay they receive, without doing 
outside work. The hours there, I believe, are 10 — I think the day is 
10 hours, if I am not mistaken ; I will not be sure about that. 

In order to subsist, a man with a family must do other work than 
the work on the Government reservation, because the pay received 
does not support himself and his family, if he has a family. If a 
single man he can get along. 

It is true that all around the Government reservation many con- 
tractors and builders pay their unskilled laborers a better wage than 
is paid in the Government service, even in Alexandria County. 

It is true that the man working upon the road in Alexandria 
County eight hours a day, and generally in that section of Virginia 
receives the wage of $1.50, but it is further true that men in all the 
trades, unskilled though they be, receive $1.72 or $2.25 per day in that 
section. For instance, I was talking to one of the largest contrac- 
tors out there yesterday, and he told me he paid his men about $60 — 
really more than the wages in the Arlington Cemetery — from $1.75 
to $2.25 per day. So that a time has come when the Government 
employee, in that large class of people it employs; that is, the un- 
skilled laborer, covering thousands and thousands throughout this 
country, pays those employees less than h paid by the private man 
who employs laborers. 

When I saw an account in the papers of the offerii g of this bill, 
I must say that I was impressed, and sreptly impressed; I will 
also say that I am the person who suggested to these men, many of 
whom I have known for years and years, known intimately by their 
first name, and have met them over and over again, and I have told 
them that now is the time for them to do their little part in awaken- 
ing interest throughout the country to support this bill, and bring 
about a fair hearing; because I believe, gentlemen, if this bill has a 
fair hearing before Congress, that some action must be taken looking 
to the relief of these people. 

I listened with interest a few moments ago to the gentleman speak- 
ing for the employees of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
because I know a great many of the people there; a good many of 
them live in my section. I know a great many people in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office who are employed as unskilled laborers. 
Many of them live in Alexandria County, and I know the conditions 
as applied to those gentlemen will appljr to the unskilled laborer 
throughout the land, and it seems to me it will be a matter of im- 
portance to this committee to know the increased cost of living and 
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how it has aifected these men because of their pay continuing sta> 
tionary. 

I do not see, Mr. Chairman, how it is possible for the Government 
to have a good, first-class unskilled laborer with a family continue 
in its service at the present day. Certainly you can not have such a 
person as would be a desirable citizen continue in the employ of the 
Government as an unskilled laborer and rear a family on the pay 
he now gets. 

Mr. Nolan. ^ You do not think he could have proper respect for 
the Government of the United States unless the Government of the 
United States shows itself a fair employer ? 

Mr. MoNCURE. In other words, that they pay at least equal to the 
individual employer, and will give a man a chance to rear a family 
as he might be expected to, and raise good citizens for his country. 

Mr. Chairman, I really came here to ask that I might request these 
gentlemen that a committee of those men might be heard, say, three 
of them. 

Mr. Nolan. I should say if they come over to the Committee on 
Labor room in the Capitol Building to-morrow morning they will 
undoubtedly be heard. These hearings I do not close, because we 
have a number of others to hear, and I am sure that Mr. Mayer, 
the chairman of the committee, who has just come in, would be glad 
to extend every courtesy, because that is the information we want. 

Mr. MoNCURE. These people can give this information, and a 
committee of three will desire to be heard for not over 10 minutes, 
and one person will do the talking. 

The Chairman. How many men are involved? 

Mr. MoNCURE. Twenty-seven. They represent a condition gen- 
erally existing on the Government reservations throughout the 
country. 

The Chairman. What are their wages? 

Mr. MoNCURE. About $1.60. 

The Chairman. Let them come over to the committee room to- 
morrow morning at 10 o'clock, and we will hear them. 

Mr. MoNCURE. I thank you very much for giving me the time. 

(Thereupon, at 4.20 o'clock, p. m., the committee stood adjourned 
to meet to-morrow, Wednesday, March 22, 1916, at 10 o'clock, a. m.) 



StTBCX)MMrrTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON LaBOR, 

House op Representatives, 
Washington^ />., 6^., Wednesday^ March 22^ 1916. 

The committee this day met, Hon. James P. Maher presiding. 
STATEMENT OF MB. JOHN W. SKINNER. 

Mr. Maher. Whom do you represent? 

Mr. Skinner. I represent the blacksmiths' helpers, of the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard. 

Mr. Maher. You may go ahead and make your statement. 

Mr. Skinner. The grievance of the people whom I represent is 
that they are not getting a wage that is commensurate with the work 
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that they perform. Years have gone by since they have received 
a raise. With the permission of the committee, I should like to 
read from this statement which I have here. When I first went to 
the navy yard I was receiving $2 per day. The rate previous to 
April 1, 1892, was $2 per day. The rate from April 1, 1892, to 
January 1, 1906, was $2.24 per day. The rate from January 1, 
1906, to the present date, has been $2.48 per day. Several years ago 
an allowance of 16 cents increase was authorized, and it was sup- 
posed that the ratings would be as formerly, and that the $2.48 men 
would be advanced, as previously, to $2.64; that the $2.24 men would 
be advanced to either $2.40 or to $2.48; while the $2 men would be 
advanced to $2.16 or $2.24. The officers in charge changed, as for- 
merly had been done, and increased only less than one-half or about 
one-third, of the $2.48 force, placing men at the second rate who 
should be advanced, thus depreciating their valuej although admit- 
ting them to be excellent men. Other rates remained the same. I 
mean by that that when this increase was made we were all under 
the impression that the men who were rated as first-class helpers 
were going to be raised, and that the increase was going to be a 
general one, but in place of that, to our very great surprise, we found 
m a very short while that the board 

Mr. Maker (interposing). To what board do you refer? 

Mr. Skinner. The wage board.* As I say, we found that in place 
(/f all the first-class men who were getting $2.48 per day being raised 
to $2.64 per day, there were only 10 men who received that increase. 
Now, having been a first-class helper all along, when these extra men 
were given this increase, according to the rules of the yard, I was 
placed in the second class; that is, I had a second-class rating. It 
did not lessen my ability one iota as a helper, but it certainly took 
away from me what I expected I was going to get under that in- 
crease of 16 cents. The highest rate paid now to these helpers in the 
t>hop — ^these 10 or 12 men — is $2.64. It does not seem to me that it 
is possible at the present time for these men to receive what they 
should get. We do not believe it was fair when this increase was 
made that some of these men who were rated first class should be 
discriminated against. We do not understand the justice of that dis- 
crimination. We do not understand why we should receive only 
$2.48 while these other men receive $2.64. 

Mr. Maker. What are the wages paid for similar work in the 
vicinity of the navy yard ? 

Mr. Skinner. The rates paid in the vicinity of the navy yard, so 
far as my recollection serves me, run from $2.55 to $3.08. 

Mr. Matter. What is the rate of wages paid for that class of work 
by the municipal government of New York? 

Mr. Skinner. The department of yards, docks, and ferries, the 
municipal department, the bridge department, the fire department, 
and the street cleaning department pay 

Mr. Maker. What is the minimum wage? That is what I want to 
get at. • 

Mr. Skinner. In the municipal departments? 

Mr. Maker. In those departments that you have just mentioned. 

Mr. Skinner. $3.50. 

Mr. Maker. That is the minimum ? 
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Mr. Skinner. $3 is the lowest; $3.50 is the highest. 

Mr. Maher. In the other institutions where they do that kind of 
work, outside of the city government, what do they receive? 

Mr. Skinner. I do not know; I can not answer that' question. I 
can not answer in regard to the city departments, for I do not know 
just what their rates are, but those who work for private concerns 
and do forging and work of that kind, receive higher rates than 
those paid by the (iovernment at the Brooklyn Navy i ard. 

Mr. Maher. Are you a man of family? 

Mr. Skinner. I am a married man, but at the present time I have 
no children. 

Mr. Maher. Then, you can not speak from personal knowledge 
in regard to how a man of family can live on the amount of money he 
receives ? 

Mr. Skinner. Mr. Chairman, I would say that I can not see from 
my experience how it is possible for any man who has a family of 
two or three or more children to exist at the present time, considering 
the high cost of living. I can not see for the life of me how he can 
live and keep out of debt. I can not see how it is possible for that 
man to get along. I am satisfied that something must go shy. They 
must necessarily deprive themselves of something which would other- 
wise be furnished if they were receiving the wages that they should 
receive. They have to deprive themselves of some of the necessaries 
of life. The present cost of living has been discussed so thoroughly 
that I believe it is needless to bring it up. It is impossible for a man 
to live under present conditions. I want to say that he can not get 
along and live in a half -decent neighborhood. I can not understand 
how he can get along on such a small wage as is now being paid. I 
have heard this from their own lips. 

Mr. Chairman, they tell me that it is absolutely impossible for 
them to get along as they should and give their families the care that 
they should have on the wages that they are now receiving. Of 
course, they would be able to do better if they were receiving more. 
At the present time I know of quite a number of men in the ship- 
smith's department and the blacksmith's department of the navy yard 
who are fathers of large families. They live in the same neighbor- 
hood that I do, and I can not for the life of me see how they manage 
to get along. Three dollars per day would certainly be a half-decent 
limit for a man to get along on. 

Mr. Maher. If you have any data or printed matter which you 
wish to leave with the committee for its information, you may do so. 

Mr. Skinner. I want to say that we have been waiting for an in- 
crease for a long time. We have been living in hopes that we would 
get it, and that is why many of us have been in the employ of the 
Government so long. We understood the rule was that the wage 
board sat twice a year. They raised us once from $2 to $2.24. As the 
years went on we lived in hopes of getting more. We looked to the 
Government for help, and we knew that this wage board convened 
twice, a year for the purpose of considering raises. For that reason 
we saw fit to stay with the Government, hoping that we would re- 
ceive wages equivalent to those paid on the outside. 

Mr. Maher. When did you receive the last increase ? 

Mr. Skinner. Nine years ago. 
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Mr. Maker. And ever, since that you have submitted data to the 
wage board showing the conditions which prevail in your trade out- 
side of the yard as you did here to-day ? 

Mr. Skinner. Exactly. 

Mr. Maker. But with no result? 

Mr. Skinner. With no result outside of these 10 or 11 men. 

Mr. Maker. I am now asking when you received your last increase. 

Mr. Skinner. As I said, that was nine years ago. 

Mr. Maker. Have you received any increase since then, or have 
any other men received an increase since that time? 

^Ir. Skinner. No, sir; I have not. 

STATEMENT OF MR. GEORGE W. DAWSON. 

Mr. Maker. Whom do you represent? 

Mr. Dawson. I represent the watch force of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. I have brought a statement here of my living expenses that 
I shall read to the committee. 

Mr. Maker. You may submit that and avoid the necessity of 
reading it. 

Mr- Da^vvson. All right. 

Mr. Maker. If you nave any figures you may read them. 

Mr. Dawson. My expenses for the last year have been as follows : 
Eent, $180 ; grocery bills, $395 ; fuel, $52 ; insurance, $44.37 ; clothing, 
$180. That has not been with one suit of clothes for the 12 months. 
My car fare, when I had it, amounted to $24.80 ; medicine, $25.22 ; 
doctor bills, $10; household goods, $24; moving bills, $10; dentist's 
bill, $14 ; other expenses, $24.75 ; amount spent for pleasure, $10.20 ; 
milk bill, $33.60; shoe mending, $4.80. The total is $1,032.74. My 
salary has been $720 per annum. That leaves a balance of $312-74 
which amount was sent to me from home. My father sent me that to 
finish up paying my expenses. 

Mr. Maker. Have you a family? 

Mr. Dawson. I have a family of four children. . 

Mr. Maker. Four children? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir. The youngest one is 3 and the oldest one 
is 8. 

Mr- Maker. You find that every *y ear you run behind? 

Mr. Dawson. Yes, sir; every year I run further behind than the 
year before, because the cost of living is increasing each year. As I 
understand it, the wage scale has not changed since 1854. In that 
year you could buy butter at 8 cents a pound ; you bould buy eggs at 
10 cents per dozen ; potatoes at 25 cents per bushel. I am now paying 
for butter, 38 cents per pound ; while eggs cost 35 cents per dozen, and 
potatoes $1.30 per oushel. 

I am not only here to represent my own interest, but also the entire 
watch force of the Treasury Department. I am here to ask this 
honorable committee to raise the subclerk's salary to $90 per month. 
I have a wife and three children depending on me for support. 

I am a watchman at the Treasury Department. My salary is $720 
per year. My expense has been greater than my salary during my 
stay in Washington. The high cost of living in this citv makes it 
impossible for me to stay here at $720 per year. Our salaries have 

37609—16 ^11 
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not changed any since 1854, but prices of" groceries have. In 1854 
you could buy butter at 8 cents per pound ; eggs, 10 cents per dozen ; 
potatoes, 25 cents per bushel; and now butter per pound is 38 cents, 
eggs eS5, and potatoes $1.30 per bushel. My expenses have been for 
the last year as follows: 

Rent (a cheap house) $180.00 

Groceries 395.00 

Fuel 52. 00 

Insurance 44.37 

Clothing 180.00 

Car fare, when I had it 24. 80 

Medicine 25. 22 

Doctor's bin 10. 00 

Household goods 24. 00 

Moving bin 10. 00 

Dentist bill 14. 00 

Railroad ticket 24. 75 

Spent for pleasure 10. 20 

Milk bill . 33. 60 

Shoe mending 4. 80 

Total 1, 032. 74 

Salary , 720.00. 

Deficit 312.74 

which was sent to me from my home in West Virginia to finish pay- 
ing my expenses. Gentlemen of the committee I hope that you will 
consider this raise in our salary. I will close by thanking you in 
behalf of the Treasury watch force. 

STATEMENT OF HE. MAETIN W. GAKSSEEG. 

Mr. Gansberg. I respectfully request that I be permitted to read 
this statement to the committee to begin with. I think it will save 
time, and it may be that you, gentlemen, will desire to ask questions 
in regard to the veracity of the statement I am about to make. I 
want to say, before I begin, that I will not read all of it, but those 
parts which I omit can be read by the committee. 

Washington, D. C, March 20, 1916. 
Hon. James P. Maher, 

Chairman Committee on Labor, House of Represent a fires. 

Deab Sie: Your honorable committee being convened for the purpose of 
receiving testimony in order to secure legislation to alleviate the sad conditions 
prevailing among some of the employees in the Federal service (including the 
nether classes) such as mechanics, watchmen, firemen, and laborers, I, as one 
-of this class, respectfully place before your committee some true facts regard- 
ing one of these classes, namely, the men who served as watchmen in those 
great and prosperous institutions, the National Museum and the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

For the present I will eliminate any statements regarding the high cost of 
living, as I am sure the committee is, up to date, plentifully burdened with 
that kind of data, and will confine myself, as briefly as possible, to the varied 
and numerous duties we i)erform for $60 per month, and which require qualifi- 
cations not required of the poor fellow employed in markets, stables, etc., as 
watchmen. 

I will begin by stating all the duties that are performed — that I can remem- 
ber — ^by both the day and the night men. The day men patrol hard stone 
floors (being relieved a few minutes in the morning and in the afternoon for 
the toilet) ; answer all kinds of questions pertaining to Washington; the ex- 
hibits ; the buildings in which we are employed ; and very often answer some 
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questions not at all pertaining to our worli; operate a switchboard, or ratlier 
most of them do; wear a uniform (which the watchmen pay for themselves) ; 
act as receiving clerks; carry heavy revolvers; and are sworn as special 
officers. They receive four hours off every other Sunday morning. The build- 
ing is open 365 days each year. 

Plenty of decoration, and equipment on this' job, but not enough of the long 
green. 

All these duties, especially the questions we are asked are invariably per- 
formed with good grace, to which our superiors will testify. 

Tlie night men are required to become familiar with three large buildings 
and two smaller, namely, the old and new museum and the Smithsonian. They 
turn clocks while on rounds, in the meanwhile making careful inspections of 
numerous rooms, fire apparatus, etc. Those who are assigned to the new 
building turn 38 clocks while on rounds and walk 10 acres or more in this 
building. While stationed in halls they turn clocks hourly on doors, mutual 
district signals hourly, discipline being necessary in all well-governed establish- 
ments, penalties prescribed for missing clocks, signals, being late for duty, 
late in making rounds, etc. I am taking great care not to miss any of these 
signals, as I do not want good Government ink wasted in writing these neg- 
lects against my record, and they might also affect my chances for kingdom 
come ! The night men also operate the switchboard, take the time of employees 
accurately, and have to be careful whom they admit into the building after the 
regular hours. 

The day and night men receive less time off than in most of the departments. 
This is not the fault of our superiors, but probably because of our being em- 
ployed in a museum. The captain of the watch, with so many responsibilities, 
grants us all the time off that he possibly can without leaving the watch too 
short, but his good intentions are often frustrated for various and good reasons. 

The salary we are now receiving is not conducive to the well-being of the 
men or their families; men who guard valuable property that money can not 
replace, and this in a country the grandest on earth and with the best Con- 
stitution and principles ever framed. 

But recently I learned that distressing conditions existed in the families of 
two of the men ; being unencumbered I managed to secure $25 for one of these 
men. They are both men who do not drink, are good husbands and fathers, 
and, like others in higher walks of life, endeavor to live respected and die re- 
gretted. 

Being one of this humble class, I fully understand, better than my more for- 
tunate and powerful brother, what a small salary means, especially when the 
doctor, etc., comes around to be paid, and, in conclusion, I respectfully thank 
your honorable and democratic body for being given the opportunity to present 
this communication. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

Mabtin W. Gansbekg, 

Watchman, Smithsonian Institution and National Museum. 

^Mr. Maher. Do you have to wear a uniform? 

Mr. Gansberg. No, sir ; that is the reason I got off the day work. 

Mr. Maker. Do the people whom you represent have to wear 
uniforms? 

Mr. Gansberg. I do not represent anyone in particular. I came 
up here hoping that I might have the privilege of making a state- 
ment before this body. However, the men are satisfied with what 
I am doing. There is no opposition to what I am doing here. I do 
not represent them, though. 

Mr. Maker. Did you pass a civil-service examination ? 

Mr. Gansberg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maker. Do the men that work there have to wear uniforms? 

Mr. Gansberg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maker. Do they have. to pay for their uniforms? 

Mr. Gansberg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maker. What is their salary? 

Mr. Gansberg. They get $60 per month, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. STANTON ALOATE. 

Mr. Maher. Whom do you represent? 

Mr. Algate. I do not represent any branch of the Government. 
I just came here to ease my own mind on the subject of the low wa^es 
paid to skilled laborers in the Government departments. I can not 
see for the life of me how this Government, or how Congress, appro- 
priating such large sums of money for different objects, can let its 
skilled workers really starve to death for the want of sufficient funds 
to buy substantial foods. 

Mr. Maher. Are you now in the employ of the Government ? 

Mr. Algate. I am employed at the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. Maker. What is the nature of the work that you do? 

Mr. Algate. Well, I am a regular employee. I am regularly em- 
ployed as a continuous trimmer; that is, I am a helj)er. In the 
Government Printing Office, when they get a little political aid and 
get more money they are designated as helpers. I do not quite under- 
stand that myself, although I have been there three years. I know 
that there is no system and no merit. I am positive of that. 

Mr. Maher. Who is your Congressman? 

Mr., Algate. My Congressman is Mr. Mott. 

Mr. Maher. Go ahead with your statement. 

Mr. Algate. I entered the employ of the Government Printing 
Office May 12, 1913. On the succeeding 12th of May I will have been 
there three years. I am still getting $12 a week, or $24 every two 
weeks, because that is the way they pay; $52 a month is the most 
I can possibly make if I put in all the time I possibly can. 

Mr. Maher. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Algate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maher. Have you a family of children ? 

Mr. Algate. Yes, sir. I have bought one suit of clothes since I 
have been in the Government Printing Office, a period of three years. 
I have had no overcoat It looks to me very much as if a man who 
is not paying his honest debts is stealing. I have heard it argued, 
pro and con, that if you do not pay your honest debts you are steal- 
ing. If that is so, the United States Government is making a good 
many thieves of the skilled employees in the Government Printing 
Office. I think there are in the neighborhood of 2,000 skilled labor- 
ers in the Government Printing Office. I have attended all the ses- 
sions of this committee on this bill, and I have heard all the data 
that has been turned in, pro and con, and I do not think it will be 
necessary for me to furnish any data. 

Mr. Holder, representing the American Federation of Labor, I 
believe, had some data that called for $767.95 as the cost of living for 
a family of five. If that is a conservative estimate — and there have 
been estimates j)ut in for a great deal more than that — ^you can 
readily see how impossible it is for a skilled laborer who gets $624 
a year to live. As I said before, $624 is the most he can make if he 
does not lose any time. If he does lose time over there, he does not 
get any pay. If he loses any time in the Government Printing Office 
he does not get any money, because the annual leave accrues. Now, if 
that IS a conservative estimate, it seems to me that there must be some 
slipping over there at the Government Printing Office. I know that 
1 am slipping. I am unable to put in any data myself, for the simple 
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reason that I have been trying to run a rooming house in order to help 
pay my expenses. My father lives in the city of Washington. In 
fact, he lives at the same house with me, and if it were not for that, 
I do not know what I could do with the wages that I receive. 

As the gentleman who preceded me has said, I have been living in 
hopes that the conditions existing with respect to the skilled laborer 
class of people at the Government Printing Office could be brought 
before Congress in such a way that it could not help but meet their 
demands and alleviate their sufferings, you might say. 

STATEMENT OF MK. R. C. L. UONCTJBE. 

Mr. MoNGURE. The committee very kindly allowed me to bring a 
committee of three from the Arlington Cemetery. There is one 
gentleman who would like to make a short statement. I have ascer- 
tained that the wages received there by the men is $40 a man. There 
are 29 working there. With the exception of the superintendent, 
who gets $100 a month, and the overseer, who gets $60 a month, the 
men get $40 per month. That comes under the War Department. 
One of those gentleman would like to make a short statement. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JOHN C. KEBNS. 

Mr. Maher. Whom do you represent? 

Mr. Kerns. I am a laborer at the Arlington National Cemetery. 

Mr. Maher. Does that come under the Government ? 

Mr. Kerns. Yes, sir ; that comes under the War Department. 

Mr. Maher. Will you make a statement as to how your condition 
would be affected by this bill and the necessity for this bill ? 

Mr. Kerns. I want to say, in the first place, that $40 a month is not 
enough money to live on. We can not exist upon the present rate of 
wages. A man of family can not live upon the present wage. 

Mr. Maher. Are you a man of family ? 

Mr. Kerns. I have a wife and one child. I have been employed 
there 14 years. We have been waiting and hoping that something 
else would turn up, but there seems to be nothing better happening. 
There has been no increase whatever. 

Mr. Nolan. You do not get anything in the way of subsistence? 

Mr. Kerns. No, sir; there are no rations or anything, only $40 
per month, or $1.50 per diem. Eight or nine of the men get $40 per 
month. The rest are all per diem men^ at $1.50. 

Mr. Nolan. What are the hours? 

Mr. Kerns. We work eight hours a day. 

Mr. Nolan. Do you have to work on Sundays? 

Mr. Kerns. A man generally has one Sunday a month, probably 
two. Some months with five Sundays a man will catch two Sundays. 

Mr. Nolan. Off or on? 

Mr. Kerns. With two Sundays on. We have to work on Sundays 
and legal holidays. We have to work any time and in all kinds of 
weather. That makes it very, very bad. To-day, for instance, we 
have five funerals. That work is all outside work and it makes it 
very bad for us. A man can not afford to clothe himself and his 
family or keep well shod. 

Mr. Maker. Do you have any other source of income? 
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Mr. Kerns. None whatever. 

Mr. Nolan. The petition filed by Mr. Moncure takes in all the men 
that you are representing to-day? 

Mr. KJERNS. Yes, sir ; they are all taken in, 

Mr. Maker. Just a minute ; is there any other cemetery in Wash- 
ington where men do similar work? 

Mr. Kerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maker. Where they work similar to what you do ? 

Mr. Kerns. Yes, sir; there are such cemeteriea 

Mr. Nolan. How are those men paid? 

Mr. Kerns. They get $1.75 to $2.25. 

Mr. Maker. Per day ? 

Mr. Kerns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moncure. May Mr. Holiday say just a word? He desires to 
make a short statement. 

Mr. Maker. Yes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF ME. ABTHTTE HOLIDAY. 

Mr. HoLmAY. I get $40 a month and my car fare is $5 a month. 
I have been there eight years. I have a wife and three children. 
We can hardly get along. I will say that if it were not for a rich 
lady in this town who furnishes clothing for me and my family we 
would not be able to pull through. I have been a faithful and good 
man for eight years, and they can not find a flaw in my record. Every 
time I ask for a raise they say, " If you are not satisfied, you know 
what you can do." Taking into consideration the high cost of living, 
it takes every cent that I can get to take care of my family and feed 
them. I have not got decent shoes on my feet. How can a man live 
on such wages as that ? 

Mr. Maker. I can not answer you. 

Mr. Nolan. Do you live in the District? 

Mr. HoLmAY. No, sir; I do not I live at Falls Church. 

Mr. Nolan. You live on the other side? 

Mr. HoLroAY. Yes, sir ; I live on the other side. 

Mr. Nolan. Do you rent your place? 

Mr. Holiday. Yes, sir. It costs me $8 a month. 

Mr. Nolan. That is out in the country ? 

Mr. HoLroAY. Yes, sir ; that is out in the country. 

Mr. Nolan. Do you have a little garden or anything? 

Mr. Holiday. Yes, sir; I have a little garden, but I have very 
little time to take care of it. I have to get out in the morning at 
quarter to seven and quit at five. A man who digs graves all day 
long does not have time or feel like working hard afterwards. Many 
times I have been up to my knees in mud and water. Digging graves 
is very hard work, and a man does not have time to do much of any- 
thing else. 

Mr. Nolan. How old are your children? 

Mr. Holiday. The youngest one is 12 years of age; the next one is 
16 ; and the oldest one is 18. I have two girls and a boy. 

Mr. Nolan. Are they helping to support the family? 

Mr. Holiday. Well, they help all they can. Of course, they can 
not do a great deal. 
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Mr. Nolan. You could not get along unless you got some help, 
could you? 

Mr. Holiday. I have to get along the best I can. A man can not 

pay his honest bills. I do my buymg and dealing in town. I buy 

,the cheapest things a man can live on — ^hominy and beans. We have 

to pay 20 cents for navy beans, and 7 cents a quart for hominy, and 

30 cents a peck for corn meal. 

Mr. Nolan. I suppose you know what beans and other commodi- 
ties like that cost some years ago. That is the sort of information 
this committee would like to have. Can you furnish us with that? 

Mr. Holiday. I bought them many times for 8 cents a quart. 

Mr. Nolan. Could you give us that information ? Can you get in 
touch with your good wife and give us some idea of the difference in 
the cost of commodities some years ago and to-day. You have told 
us that you could get beans for 8 cents a quart. 

Mr. Holiday. Of course, I am not an educated man. 

Mr. Nolan. Mr. Moncure would be able to help you out on that. 
If you could give us that information, we would be glad to have it 
in the record. 

Mr. Holiday. My wife takes in sewing and that helps a great deal. 

Mr. Nolan. I do not see how you could exist if you did not have 
help. 

Mr. Holiday. My wife takes in sewing and that is the way we get 
along. This is not the time to change places; this is not the time to 
change one place for another. If you let one Job get away, of course 
you may not get another one. That is why 1 have been holding on 
to this and have been asking for a raise ever since I have been there, 
but thev keep putting me off. 

Mr. Moncure. I will consult with his wife and the wives of the 
other men and submit a list of the necessities and the prices of them 
in former years as compared with to-day. 

Mr. Nolan. We will be glad to have that information. 

STATEMENT OF KB. FEITWICE BUSH. 

Mr. Maher. Do you represent any association? 

Mr. Bush. I represent the skilled laborers in the' Government 
Printing Office. 

Mr. Maher. Have they an association? 

Mr. Bush. They have no association. I am just representing the 
employees there. 

Mr. Van Dyke. There was a representative from your branch be- 
fore the committee yesterday, I think. 

Mr. Bush. Yes, sir ; I think there was. 

Under the present system down there there is no distinction made 
between the skilled laborer and the ordinary laborer. We receive 
25 cents an hour, or $2 a day ; that is, if we put in a full day's work. ^ 
Some few of the skilled laborers who are fortunate enough receive a * 
few pennies more than $2 a day, but the masses of the skilled laborers 
and all of the laborers of the Government Printing Office receive $2 
a day. As a man of family, consisting of a wife and two children, 
I find it almost impossible to exist on $2 a day. I have seen the 
figures in the papers as quoted by some of the gentlemen who have 
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spoken previously or who have previously appeared before this com- 
mittee. The figures that have been presented bring everything down 
to the very least possible amount that a man could possibly exist on. 
They omit several things, however. In on^ or two instances they 
could, perhaps, have cut a certain item down, but in other instances 
they have certainly made them far too small. With very few ex- 
ceptions, they have not made any provision for medicine or for a 
sick day. It is really lamentable to see what some of the men in 
the Government Printing Office have to do in order to get along. 
They have to borrow and do all sorts of things like that in order to 
get by. Some of the most appalling cases appear when sickness 
visits the home of one of these men. I have known cases where a 
man has been down for weeks at a time, with a large family and 
with great responsibilities upon him, with absolutely no means of 
support coming in other than the wage he would be getting if he 
were at work in the Government Printing Office. When a man comes 
out from a thing like that I would like to know how he can catch up. 

Mr. Maher. Doesn't the Government Printing Office pay wages 
during the period of illness ? 

Mr. Bush. No, sir; none whatever. These men receive absolutely 
nothing. 

Mr. VAN Dyke. You say " catch up." You mean to imply by that 
that they are in debt? 

Mr. Bush. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Do any of these men use what is known as the 
" loan shark " in order to pay their bills? 

Mr. Bush. They used to prior to the enactment of the loan-shark 
bill. Since then they have done the best they could. Some of them 
make themselves slaves to installment houses, buying goods on credit. 
As a result they can not possibly catch up, so that tne Government 
Printing Office is being flooded continually with complaints. 

Mr. Maher. Is it true that the men at the department at times 
take up collections to help some of these men? 

Mr. Bush. I have known of cases like that, but not very recently. 

Mr. Nolan. It is hardly possible to give assistance to another man 
when you do not get enough to take care of yourself? 

Mr. Bush. That is true; but in such cases as that they generally 
go to the higher-paid men. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You say that they buy on the installment plan. 
As a matter of fact, when you buy on the installment plan the cost 
of each article that you purchase is higher than it would be if you 
had the cash to pay for it at once? 

Mr. Bush. Yes, sir ; that is true. 

Mr. Van Dyke. So that tends to keep you continually in debt ? 

Mr. Bush. Yes, sir. The installment houses are few in numbei. 
If you buy from a house where you have to pay cash oftentimes you 
can catch a sale, when you will only have to pay, perhaps, one-half 
of what the article ordinarily costs. You can get a reduction. But 
when 'you go to an installment house you have to pay more for the 
article and can not take advantage of any sale of that kind. 

Mr. Noi^AN. Do you know whether the loan sharks are still operat- 
ing? 
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Mr. Bush. No, sir ; I do not think they are. They are not operat- 
ing in the Government Printing Office, anyhow. 

Mr. Nolan. Do you know whether the men are going to them, 
either in Washington or over in Virginia ? 

Mr. Bush. I do not know. I can not say as to that. 

I will say that when this bill was presented it naturally put us all 
on the " anxious seat." It is being discussed at the Government 
Printing Office and it is in the air over there. When the oppor- 
tunity was presented to appear before this committee, we were glad 
to take advantage of it, and I have been honored by being selected to 
make a statement here to-day, in order that I might give you some 
idea of the appalling instances that exist at the Government Printing 
Office. 

There is also another very bad thing that exists over there, accord- 
ing to my way of thinking. It has been partly touched upon by the 
gentleman who spoke just before me. I refer now to the fact that 
there is no distinction made between the unskilled laborers' pay and 
the skilled laborers' pay. If that condition could be done away 
with I think in many instances it would help to increase the pay and 
get better wages for the skilled men. Then we would have laborers 
doing the right kind of work; that is, the skilled men would be doing 
what is really skilled w^ork. As it is they put a laborer right along- 
side of a skilled man, and when a man asks for more money they 
use that as a w eapon and say, " The laborer is doing the same class 
of work that you are doing." 

In some cases there are men doing laborer's work, and they are 
favorite sons; that is, the foreman under whom they are working 
likes them, and they are getting more pay — ^$2.40 and $2.80, and the 
like. 

Mr. Maher. It is true that some of your men, after working all 
day, go out in the evening and do work as waiters at different affairs^ 
such as banquets, and so on? 

Mr. Bush. Well, yes, sir; I think that is true. I have heard of 
such instances among the colored men. There are a few, I think^ 
who really do such things as that. They are men of large families^ 
who, perhaps, followed that occupation before they came into the 
printing office, and they are in with these people who can afford to 
give these affairs. They naturally do these things for the purpose of 
helping themselves and their families. 

Mr. Nolan. There is one question I want to ask you about the 
families of these men: Do any of the wives of the laborers in the 
Government Printing Office have to go out and do work during the 
day — ^that is, do they take in washing in order to sustain the family ? 

Mr. Bush. Oh, yes; there are quite a number of them. They 
could not get alon^ if it were not so. In order for a man to get a 
livable house that is in a sanitary condition in this city, he has to 

Say not less than $20 per month. If he gets it for that amount he 
as a bargain. The average rent in this city for a house that is fairly 
respectable and on a front street, where he can have plenty of light 
and sun for his children, is from $25 to $30. 
Mr. Van Dyke. Is that true throughout the entire city? 
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Mr. Bush. I won't say that about south Washington. It ma^ be 
true that you can get a cheaper house down there, but most ox the 
houses in south Washington have no modem improvements. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Why do you think that is so? In other large 
cities you can get modern houses on the outskirts of the city at from 
$15 to $20 per month. Why can you not do that in Washington? 
Have you any ideas of your own on that question? • 
. Mr. Bush. Yes, sir ; I have. As a matter of fact, to come right 
down to the truth of the matter, while I have an individual opinion, 
I do not like to express it. One of the reasons, however, is that 
Washington has a large rent scale. 

Mr. VAN Dykb. There seems to be a great number of empty houses 
around the city. 

Mr. Bush. There are a nimiber of them, but if you go inside of the 
houses and look at them, you will not want to live in them. In ad- 
dition to that, a great many of the rents are so high that the people 
can not afford to rent the houses. You will find that there is a great 
tendency on the part of the people to live in apartments and to rent 
rooms, owing to the low scale of wages. Naturally, that causes a 
scarcity of tenants for these houses. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You do believe, then, that it is a forced valuation? 

Mr. Bush. I really think so, to a large extent. I believe that it is 
a forced valuation in more than one way. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You know that they differentiate between the 
skilled laborer and the unskilled laborer in some cases? 

Mr. Bush. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. To the extent of about $120 a year — ^the difference 
between $600 and $720. 

Mr. Bush. Yes, sir. The skilled laborer stands in rather a peculiar 
position. If you take the pressman, printer, carpenter, blacksmith, 
and painter, you will find that they receive a certain salary. The 
minimum is the maximum. The same is true of the laborer in the 
Government Printing Office; the minimum is the maximum. As to 
the skilled laborer, they claim that he can go all the way from $2 to 
$4 a day; but, of course, there are few who get $4. You can count 
them on one hand. Most of the men stay right at $2, while just 
a few get more. You will find once in a while a liberal-minded or 
liberal-hearted man who will recommend increase in pay for some 
of his men. 

Mr. Van Dyke. What proportion of the men receive more than $2, 
taking into consideration the night shift ? 

Mr. Bush. I would say about 1 in 15. 

Mr. Van Dyke. To be conservative, there are at least 11 out of a 
dozen receiving $2 per day ? 

Mr. Bush. Yes, sir ; at least. 

If there are no other questions, I thank you, gentlemen, for having 
permitted me to appear before this committee to make a statement. 

(Thereupon, at 11 o'clock, the committee adjourned.) 
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Subcommittee of the Committee on Labor, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington^ D. (7., Thursday^ March 28^ 1916. 

The subcommittee met at 2 o'clock p. m., Hon. James P. Maher 
(chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF MR. LESTER ROSENBERG, OF NEW YORK, 
REPRESENTING THE MACHINISTS' HELPERS AND GENERAL 
HELPERS, BROOKLYN (N. Y.) NAVY YARD. 

Mr. Maher. Mr. Rosenberg, will you state how this bill would 
affect you and the necessity for such legislation ? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as an employee of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, or Government, rather, we are working under conditions 
which confront us to-day which are such that we are hardly able to 
make a living with the wages we get. We have been fighting for an 
increase of wage right along, but it does not seem to be coming our 
way. We have made several requests at the yard, and were turned 
down. We were unable to send anybody to Washington, because our 
salary does not allow us to send a man. Finally we came to the 
conclusion we were compelled to do something in order to send a 
man down here. 

Being as I am here^ gentlemen, I want to tell you that with the 
high cost of living and the high cost of rent in the vicinity of Brook- 
lyn it is impossible to live on what we are getting. We have not 
bad an increase in the Brooklyn Navy Yard in 17 years, as far as the 
helpers are concerned. And when we enter the service we are asked 
how long we have had experience in that particular trade, and if we 
have had no experience we are not accepted. So, naturally, as expe- 
rienced men I should think we ought to be entitled to a little com- 
pensation from the Government. 

Mr. Maher. .Are you a married man, Mr. Rosenberg? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Yes, sir. We have men employed in the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard as helpers for the past 22 years and I think it is dead 
wrong to allow a man to continue working that long without giving 
him a little compensation. 

Mr. Maher. In the plants adjacent to the navy yard, in Brooklyn, 
what do they pay thehelpers? 

Mr. Rosenberg. In the surroundings of the navy yard between 
$2.50 and $3. 

Mr. Noi*AN. On a similar class of work ? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Yes, sir. We were requested by the wage 

Mr. Maher. Will you name some of those plants? 

Mr. NoiiAN. Before he leaves that, Mr. Chairman, if you will just 
let him finish that answer. 

Mr. Rosenberg. We were requested by the wage board to procure 
data on the wage question. We procured data and presented it to 
the wage board at the Brooklyn Navy Yard and there is also a 
copy of it in Mr. Oliphant's hands. We presented that data to the 
wage board and Capt. Bird said he would look after it. He was 
the presiding officer. Then Jie notified us that our data was no 
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good. But the wage board of the Brooklyn Navy Yard got the 
same identical data from the same concerns that we have, but that 
is a confidential matter. I do not see why ours should not be taken. 
We have proved to them what the men surrounding us in the same 
trades are getting. There was only one thing that the wage board 
showed on us: They claimed that the department stores like John 
Wanamaker's, employing two machinists helpers, and Abraham & 
Stiauss, employing two or three, were getting at the rate of $1.80. 
Now, gentlemen, I do not think we can compare a department store 
with tte ship. Some gentlemen probably do not know the condi- 
tions, but we have conditions down on that ship that are almost 
unbearable. 

Mr. Nolan. You mean the shipjard ? 

Mr. KosENBERG. No ; the ship itself. In the wintertime you can 
not get clothes enough to keep you warm. And I will tell you what 
little clothes we have, we have to make the best of it, and I hope 
and trust you gentlemen will look into that matter and see if you can 
not help us along in securing a better livelihood than we are getting 
at present. 

Mr. Maker. When you go in there you have to pass a civil-service 
examination ? 

Mr. Rosenberg. All those that were taken into the yard up to 
December 7, 1912, were classified on the civil service; and all those 
that came into the yard afterwards must go through a slight ex- 
amination. 

Mr. Maker. If you were to be indefinitely furloughed or dis- 
charged for lack of work and you were seeking to be reemployed by 
the navy-yard officials, you would have to go through a very strict 
examination and be examined physically, would you not? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maker. And if there was an defect physically, they would 
reject you? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maker. Regardless of whether those defects were caused by 
employment in the yard during the number of years you worked 
there? 

Mr. Rosenberg. That absolutely has nothing to do with it, gen- 
tlemen. Regardless of what happens to you, it makes no difference. 
If a man breaks his arm in the navy yard, he isentitled to compensa- 
tion until he is physically able to return to work ; but if he is dis- 
charged after that,^ if he tries to return, the doctor disqualifies him 
and he is not able to enter after that, regradless of where he was 

injured. 

Mr. Maker. He has to pass this very strict examination? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Suppose a man does not happen to be injured in the 
yard, but he has worked there for a great many years and has given 
efficient and satisfactory service in the line in which he is employed, 
and suppose he should be furloughed or laid off for lack of work, due 
to a slackening up of the work or insufficient appropriation, in 
cominffback to the yard he has to pass a physical examination ? 

Mr. KOSENBERG. Ycs, sir. i # ^ • 

Mr. Nolan. And no allowance is made for his experience? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Absolutely none. 
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Mr. Nolan. Or long service prior to his furlough? 

Mr. B.OSENBERG. No, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Now, Mr. Rosenberg, you say that there has been no 
increase in 17 years ? 

Mr. Rosenberg. No, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. We had a helper before this committee the other day 
who has not had an increase, as he stated, in 19 years. Do you know 
whether it dates back further than 17 years ? 

Mr. Rosenberg. To my own estimation, the average salary of the 
yard was $2 per day. I think it is about 17 years ago. Then the 
rate came up to $2.24, and since then it has remained that. And 
I assure you gentlemen there are a good many who are fighting 
even for the 24 cents and can not get it, which they are entitled to. 
There are a good many of our helpers who have been recommended 
time and time again by their master mechanics, coming into the 
yard at $2 a day and have been recommended for 24 ceixts, and they 
can not get it. It is being held off some way or other. 

Mr. Nolan. Can you give us any idea of the number of men who 
are getting the $2.24 nite and the $2 rate? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Yes, sir; the majority are getting $2. 

Mr. Nolan. Some of those men have been there a good many 
years? 

Mr. Rosenberg. We have men at the rate of $2 who liave been 
in three years and over and have been recommended for the 21-cent 
rate several times. And T do not know why they should not get it. 
I think it is little enough. 

Mr. Nolan. How long have you been employed in the yard? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Four years. 

Mr. Nolan. Have you any evidence you could give this commit- 
tee regarding the increase in the cost of living in recent years? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Are you prepared to give it to us at this time, or can 
you furnish it? 

Mr. Rosenberg. No, sir; I can furnish it. 

Mr. Nolan. Would you do that? 

Mr. Rosenberg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. We would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Rosenberg. All right, sir. I thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF MR. THADDETJS E. McGOWAN, REPRESENTING 
EMPLOYEES OF THE OFFICE OF PTTBIIC BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. McGowAN. I represent the interests of the employees of the 
Office of Public Buildings and Grounds. This class of men receive 
$1.60 a day for eight hours' work. During the summer months 
they work, possibly, four or five months in the year. During this 
time thev lose all wet weather. And because of the low rate of 
wages wliich they receive it creates a great hard^ip upon the poor 
men; it puts a hardship upon the poor men who are not able to 
support themselves and clothe themselves decently. I have seen men 
worlcing in the public parks who were a disgrace to the Government 
of the United States, and whose clothes were all patched up, and 
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even their shiits were all patched up, and their clothes were more 
fit for the rag bag than to be of any use. 

About two years ago we went before Col. Harts and presented a 
petition for an increase in wages from $1.60 to $2 a day. We went 
to see him, and he told us he could not do anything^or us, and he said 
it was impossible to get any money from Congress. I told him 
I thought if he would go before the Appropriations Committee of 
Congress he could get the money for us, but he said, " No ; he could 
not get it; he could not do anything for us.'' We then took the peti- 
tion up to the White House and pvesented it, and Representative 
Fitzgerald happened to be there at the time, and he told us to come 
up to Congress. That was in 1914, I think it was. Then we went 
up there, and they took the matter in the House, and Congressman 
Bryan, I think, of Washington, made a speech on the floor of the 
House for us; but it was defeated — ^the resolution was defeated. So 
we got nothing. 

Here last week we went before the Senate conmiittee, and Senator 
Martin told us he would give us a hearing. We were before the 
committee. There were three of us from the Public Buildings and 
Grounds,- and we asked for an increase from $1.60 to $2 a day. He 
told us he would do what he could for us, and we left data there of 
what the employees in the parks in other cities in the country re- 
ceived, cities like New York, Chicago, Baltimore, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, and other cities in Louisiana and Missouri. And the low- 
est rate of wages paid in any of those cities was $2.25 in Richmond, 
Va. All the other cities gave the highest class of wages for this 
kind of work, which was $2.50 per day. 

I do not know whether the scope of this bill covers this class of 
labor within the Government, or whether it is for the Government 
clerks alone ; but I think there ought to be a minimum wage estab- 
lished for all classes of labor under the Government. I am speak- 
ing, now, of the common labor, at least — ^the so-called common labor. 
I think that the least paid to any man working for the Government 
ought to be $2.50 a day for eight hours. I think that would be a 
fair rate, and a man could support his family on that. There is a 
statement (the stenographer here has it), a statement of a^n in- 
vestigation in New York about labor conditions, and in this inves- 
tigation it was stated that the least that a family of five could be 
supported on was $18 per week. And I think it would be a good 
thing if this committee would go into this matter in a thorough 
manner and take within the scope of this bill the laborers of the 
District of Columbia who are paid only $1.50 a day — ^the street 
sweepers and the ditch diggers. 

Mr. Maher. It won't be necessary to dwell on that at any great 
length. This bill takes in all people working for the Government 
who are receiving less than the amount stated in the bill. 

Mr. McGowAN. The District government, too? 

Mr. Maher. Every place. 

Mr. McGowAN. I am glad to hear that, 

Mr. Nolan. If there is any doubt of that^ we will endeavor to 
make it plain by incorporating the words " District of Columbia." 

Mr. McGowAN. I am at present employed at the gardens down 
here. They pay $1.75 a day there. They ought to get at least two or 
two and a half. These men work under very adverse conditions. The 
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heat under the glass in the sununer time is at least 210° and possibly 
215°, and it is intense. And the same way in the wintertime. They 
have to water all the plants and the great big palms and you are 
drenched with water by the time you get through, and the men go 
out of there with the rheumatism. And I have seen a man come in 
there and go out with the rheumatism within a month, and that meant 
a great loss to his family because he can not go out side to help him- 
self. And these men ought to be sufficiently compensated so that they 
can have something laid by to meet their wants. And I think this 
is a good place to make this known to this committee. 

That is about all I think I can say to throw any light on the mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Nolan. You say you furnished some data on the matter? 

Mr. McGowAN. Yes ; it is on the Senate side. 

Mr. Nolan. Have you a copy of it? 

Mr. McGowAN. No ; I have no copy of it. I left all the data with 
Senator Martin. 

Mr. Nolan. Did you present that through a committee ? 

Mr. McGowAN. Yes • it was presented through a committee. I was 
one of the committee that went over there. 

Mr. Nolan. Will you get a copy of that data and submit it to this 
committee? 

Mr. McGowan. You mean of the. investigation in New York City? 

Mr. Nolan. Whatever data you furnished. 

Mr. McGowan. I will try to. 

Mr. Nolan. Showing the wages paid to the men. 

Mr. McGowan. In other cities. 

Mr. Nolan. In similar occupations. 

Mr. McGowan. Yes; I will. I will try to get that for you. 

Mr. Nolan. We would like to have that included in your testi- 
mony. 

Mr. McGowan. I will go over there now, and I think I will be 
able to get a copy of it. 

Mr. Nolan. Can you give us any specific instances of the manner 
of living and the sufferings of the men who are working in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the $1.50 and $1.60 a day ? 

Mr. McGowan. I can. I know a man with 13 in his family, and 
he told me himself. I do not know whether he is in that employ- 
ment now or not. I was dismissed from my work because I was try- 
ing to benefit my fellow men in that line of work. I was laid off 
that winter for presenting the petition to Col. Harts — laid off and 
not taken back any more. Now, that is one instance where a man 
was punished for trying to do good to his fellow men. I am the man 
who was punished. Now, then, this man with a family of 13 told 
me himself his children were going out to beg dry crusts of bread 
from the neighbors. And I myself, during the three years I was in 
the service — ^I had $600 in the bank, and during those three years I 
spent the $600 trying to support my family, drawing the entire 
money from the bank to support my family, because the money I 
received from the Government was not sufficient to support my wife 
and two children. That is one instance of hardship. If I had not 
had this money in the bank I would not have been able to live. As 
it was, I merely existed ; that is all, because conditions are so hard. 
And during this time 1 speak of I would draw $20 from the bank 
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each month to add to my allowance, and I was poorly clothed and so 
were my children. 

Mr. Nolan. You have made suggestions here that if a man could 
receive an advance to $2 or $2.50 a day he might be able to get along. 

Mr. McGowAN. Yes; we could get along. I know the way we 
live — I take myself as an instance with the economical way we live — 
I could get along with $2.50 a day. 

Mr. Nolan, lou make that suggestion, I presume, because j^ou 
figure half a loaf is better than no bread at all ? 

Mr. McGowAN. Exactly ; that is true. 

Mr. Nolan. But you do not make that as a statement that it would 
be a suflScient wage? 

Mr. McGowAN. No. 

Mr. Nolan. It is not a sufficient wage to properly support and edu- 
cate a family reasonably and decently? 

Mr. McGowAN. No; it is not. I say no; it would not; not less 
than $3 a day. 

Mr. Nolan. But it is due to the fact that you have so long labored 
under those very adverse conditions that you would figure that anj? 
little advance would be acceptable in preference to present-day con- 
ditions? 

Mr. McGowAN. Acceptable in preference to present-day condi- 
tions; exactly so. That is the gist of the argument. 

Mr. Nolan. And you do not make the statement that two or two 
and a half a day would be a fair wage? 

Mr. McGowAN. No; I do not make that statement at all: but just 
merely it would be acceptable in comparison with the present wages 
that exist in the Government. They would be glad to have it ; that 
is it. 

(The statement furnished for the record by Mr. McGowan is as 
follows:) 

STATEMENT OF MR. LOWREY A. REESE. 

Mr. ItEESE. Mr. Ohainnan, I have my thoughts on paper. Would you object 
to my just reading them? 

The Chatbman. Not at all. 

(The paper referred to is printed in the record in full, as follows:) 

We, the undersigned, park employees of the public buildings and grounds, re- 
spectfully petition an increase in salaries from $1.60 per diem to $2 per day, and 
we appeal to Congress through you. 

Under the existing circumstances we can not be promoted, hence we appeal to 
you for justice, as we are not protected by the classified civil service, but are 
paid from an appropriation from Congress, in which the Superintendent of 
Public Buildings and Grounds pays the said employees. We also ask to be paid 
twice monthly, like most of the other departments. 

We just recently petitioned Col. Harts, who is in charge of the public build- 
ings and groimds, and he informed us that he can not do anything without an 
appropriation from Congress. 

There are about 300 men in this department, the majority of whom are mar- 
ried and have families to support. 

Following is the wage scale per day paid to park employees in several other 
cities: New York, $2.50 per day, paid weekly; Richmond, Va., $2.25 per day, 
paid monthly; Baltimore, Md., $2.50 per day, paid w^eekly; and Chicago, 111., 
$2.25 per day, paid twice monthly. 

This is the minimum wage scale for park employees in these cities, while in 
the Capital City the minimum wage scale is $1.60 per day, and we are paid only 
once a month. It seems to us employees that w^e are unjustly discriminated 
against. Ours are the most beautiful parks in the world, and yet we are paid 
less for caring for them than any of the employees in other cities. 
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We hereby submit a list of salaries paid* in the different departments of Wash- 
ington : 

Department of the Interior: Salaries paid to unskilled laborers, $480, $54^, 
$600, and $660 per annum. The payments are made twice monthly, and 30 days 
of annual leave and 30 days of sick leave are allowed. 

Department of Agriculture: Salaries paid to unskilled laborers, $40 to $70 
per month, paid twice monthly; 30 days of annual leave and 15 days of sick 
leave. 

National Zoological Park: Salaries paid to unskilled laborers, from $1 to 
$2.25 per day, according to age and ability and the character of the work for 
which they are employed. They are paid twice monthly, receive pay for legal 
holidays, and are allowed annual leave for not more than 30 days. Temporary 
laborers are allowed leave for 1^ days per month when employed 9 months. 

Government Printing Office: Salaries paid to unskilled laborers, at the rate 
of 25 cents per hour. They are paid bi-weekly and are allowed 30 days of an- 
nual leave of absence. 

These facts have been furnished by the various chief clerks of these depart- 
ments. 

It has been proved that $12 is the least a man with four children under 13 
years of age can live on. Following are the expenses incurred per week : Food, 
$6.50 ; rent, $1.90 ; clothing in cash, $1.50 ; fuel and light, $0.50 ; Insurance, $0.20 ; 
and incidentals, $1.40. This shows that $1.60 per day is not sufficient for the 
mere necessities of life, and that wage at least ought to be paid to every work- 
man in the city of Washington. 

So we appeal to Congress for justice, and hope you will take the matter under 
consideration at once. 
Respectfully, 

T. E. McGowAN, 
J. F. EssiG, 
H. S. Reese, 

Committee. 

Mr. Reese. I have asked the indorsement of the Pacific Association for an in- 
crease of wages, an association which represents about 400 men or more, and 
they indorsed it to a man ; also the Lincoln Park Association indorsed it. 

STATEMENT OF MR. LARS W. ERICKSON, SKILLED LABORER, 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Erickson. I am employed in the Government Printing Office 
as a skilled laborer. I came into the service through a mental tesi 
and a physical examination about 12 years ago at $2 a day — ^$626 a 
year. I am married and have a child. I used to have a mother, but 
she died — I had a mother and father, and they both died. I have 
had a struggle these years to make both ends meet, and at the time 
my father died I had to take part of the insurance to pay for the 
doctor when J had my boy. I received about $100 from the insur- 
ance company and I paid the undertaker about $35 and still owe him 
$65. The rest I had to use to pay a doctor, because, you know, when 
a child is born a doctor wants $20 and'$25, and he wants it in advance, 
too; and you have to have other assistance and medicines. 

I owe other bills, too. I owe a grocery bill here of $50 to one man, 
and when he investigated the matter and found out the conditions 
under which I was living and the small salary he just let the matter 
go. And, then, I owe a couple of doctors' bills — one of $30 and one 
of $5 — for services when I was sick. Of course, my pay stopped 
then and I was home; and when I was able to go to work again I 
did not have enough funds to pay these bills. Now, I live in one 
room, and we have a little side room — you could not call it a room, it 
is a box — where we cook and store a few things. And this room, 
with heat and gas, costs me $17, and that is about as cheap as you 

37609—16 12 
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can get in Washington. My food, groceries, and things of that sort, 
stand me in about anywhere from $23, $24, or $26 a month, up and 
down. At the present time things are very high. And we have no 
facilities for washing clothes and I have to send my wash out at a 
dollars a week — ^$4 a month. My wife irons, and everything. And 
then I pay about $2 or so for insurance. My wife and boy go to 
Sunday school, and that probably runs $1 or $1.50 a month. 

So you can see there is probably $4 or $5 left out of my $52 a 
month, if I do not lose any time. That is what I have with which to 
buy clothes for three people, imderwear, kitchen utensils, bed cloth- 
ing, and a little medicine and things of that sort. I do not think I 
have spent 5 cents in five years for anything outside of a piece of 
tobacco for myself. We have never been in the theater in seven 
years. I hardly think we have been in the moving pictures twice in 
five years. My boy does not get a penny for anything; neither does 
my wife. 

I have accepted a good many things from various sources. People 
in the office where I work have known of the necessity of it. I speak 
for myself, but there are others there in the same condition I am, and 
even worse. The clothes I have on have been given to me. I think 
I have had about two suits of clothes in seven years; my sister 
bought one and the ladies in the office bought the other one. And 
my wife's people have furnished her with a few things now and then. 
My sister had a few dollars probably saved up — I expect, $200 or 
$300 — ^and in the course of 12 years I have used this up — ^just for the 
necessities of life, no pleasures or recreation. And besides owing 
these bills, people are bound to get sick every now and then, and 
when you get sick your pay stops and that puts you in a hole. And 
as it is we don't live; we just barely get by, running in a hole all the 
time. Last winter I had a bill. Things were high there, and I 
decided to stop. There was a grocery store there, and I told the man 
that I would give him a dollar on pay day, and that was the best I 
could do; that I would have to buy elsewhere where I could get 
bargains here and there, as you can sometimes, you know — places 
where you can get some things for a few pennies cheaper. , Well, he 
sent a bill to the Public Printer, and the I^ublic Printer told me the 
bill had to be paid. He said he could not tolerate people in the serv- 
ice who would not pay their bills. You are supposed to pay your 
bills when you do not have the money to pay with, and these bills 
simply cover the necessities of life, food and rent and a few other 
things. There is no money to buy clothes with. And my boy was 
sick this winter with whooping cough, and the ladies in the office 
donated the money to buy the medicine for him. 

I know there are a good many others in the office with families 
who have been there ever since I have, and some of them probably 
have been there longer than I have. I have been there for 12 years. 
We all went in at $2 with the expectation and hope that we would be 
promoted, but there are no promotions in the Printing Office to be 
had for a man without he has some congressional influence, and what 

Eromotions there are for the skilled helpers and others are probably 
ept open for the Congressmen — ^you have some friends or constitu- 
ents that you wish to help. 

Mr. Maker. If there are any up there belonging to me, you may 
have mine— if there are any there. 
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Mr. Erickson. I probably could have had a raise if I could have 
had any congressional assistance in getting somewhere. But I have 
never been able to find that; consequently, I am still at $2 a day. 

The ladies where I work (I work in a division there called the 
"gathering room") have made efforts for me several times; but for 
sonie reason or other I never received anything. I have a good repu- 
tation there and a good record, also. And representations have been 
made to the Public Printer in behalf of his married men with fami- 
lies several times, and I understood that he has intimated that they 
should have more money; but with the exception of receiving some 
encouragement, nothing has been done. 

Mr. Nolan. Mr. Erickson", what incentive is there for a man who 
-has had your experience, with your one child, to bring children into 
the world under the conditions you mention ? 

Mr. Erickson. None in the world. My wife has often said she 
dreads having any more children. She said it would be a blessing in 
our case if we do not have any more, and we both love children and 
have a nice little boy. But at the present time there is no future for 
him, and I have kept him out of school purposely — ^he is only 6 now, 
but he could have gone to school sooner, and I have kept him out of 
school purposely because I know it requires clothes and little things 
like that, and I thought I could postpone it for a year or so. And my 
wife knows of married people here who won't have children; she 
knows of several women who are married here, and one case particu- 
larly where a woman has had miscarriages or the children never 
lived. I do not know whether she has done anything to prevent it. 
But we all realize, every man and woman realizes you can not bring 
a family up on $2 a day, and it is best not to have children, because 
when they grow a little the parents separate — ^they are bound to sepa- 
rate ; a woman is bound to seek employment elsewhere. She can not 
live with a man earning $2 a day, you know, and take care of chil- 
dren. It simply can not be done. We just live like paupers, and 
that is all. 

Mr. Nolan. Do you know of any instance in the Printing Office 
where men are employed on the same wages in the same office in 
which you are employed? 

Mr. Erickson. Yes. 

Mr. Nolan. Where the wife has to go out to work to help meet the 
expenses or living a little bit better ? 

Mr. Erickson. I could not say as to that. I do not know. I am 
not intimate there with those fellows as to what their home life is. 
Only I know some of them are married, several of them, and have 
children. 

Mr. Nolan. I suppose in those cases a man would hesitate to let 
that fact become known as a matter of pride ? 

Mr. Erickson. Yes; I was just going to say probably there are 
men there who would like to come here as I do and make a state- 
ment, but they find it is humiliating and it is embarrassing, you 
know, and they would not like to do it. They feel ashamed to do it. 
I do myself. And just for that reason I know there are men who 
could come here and state those things, but probably would not 
do it; but I thought myself that I would do it. It is not nice for a 
man to come here and say he is working for the Government for $2 
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a day, and accepting charity and to show the clothes he has received 
from other peoples' donations ; but that is a fact. And my condition 
is absolutely due to the low wages; no dissipation whatever. 

Mr. Maher. You have to pass a civil-service examination to get 
that position? 

Mr. Erickson. Yes, sir ; I did. I passed a number of tests. I took 
four hours; arithmetic, letter writing, and all that, and then had to 
pick up a bag weighing, possibly, 150 pounds and carry it around on 
my shoulders, and all that. And I had to go to expense, too. I gave 
a doctor $3 to be examined and I spent 50 cents for notary fees to 
get my papers signed, and all that. And now there are men in the 
office placed in the same position as I am, who have done everything 
they could to help themselves. I know lots of them who go up to 
the civil service every year and take the examinations for clerk and 
letter carriers and those positions they are eligible for. I am on the 
list now, eligible for a clerkship and letter carrier, but I have received 
nothing. So I have made every effort to help myself and to help my 
familv, and others have also done so. But the opportunities are not 
here for a man. There is no use in saying if you are not satisfied in 
the Printing Office you can go elsewhere ; there is no elsewhere. And 
the same way with food. I have to buy my food the same as you 
gentlemen do ; there is no cheap food any more. There was a time 
when there was a poor man's food, but there is no more of that. I 
know at the present time potatoes are selling for 40 cents a peck, 
and if you have been a farmer you know what that is. Potatoes are 
40 cents a peck in Washington to-day ; that is what I pay for them. 
Corn meal is 5 cents a pound and apples 15 cents a quarter of a peck. 
And the cheapest meat, round steak, is 25 and 28 cents a pound. 
Pork also. Beans are 18 cents a quart; they used to sell for 6 and 7 
a quart. Common cheese that sold for 10 and 12 cents a pound is 
now 25 and 28. There is no cheap food any more. I have to buy the 
food just the same as you do. White and black have to do the same. 
So, if we do not have some increase in compensation you can just 
imagine what conditions will exist. Men and women, if they can 
not get relief here they will go elsewhere, and of course they will 
practice all sorts of evasions to get by. There is every incentive for 
a man and woman to do things that they ought not to just for this 
reason. It is the pressure on them. It seems to me that even in the 
Printing Office — ^they have been working on those things in other de- 
partments — and the people who were responsible probably could 
have made things a little better; but for some reason they do not do it. 

Of course, now, this does not apply to all skilled laborers and 
helpers in the Printing Office. There are some getting $2.80, and there 
are some getting $3.20 ; and, as I say, they get that through congres- 
sional influence mostly. 

Mr. Nolan. What percentage of the men are receiving the $2 rate 
as compared to those who receive above that? 

Mr. Erickson. Well. T could not call it right off. I suppose, of 
course, the $2 men are in the majority. As far as I know, they are 
in the majority. Of course there are a few that work on the wajjons 
who receive $2.40 a day; but even so, $2.40 is small at the present 
time; and the man who is getting $2, as I say, he just don't get by; 
that is all. I do not suppose there is one there who is not in debt, you 
know ; and there have been men discharged from the Printing Office 
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for debt, getting $2 — or probably they may have made no effort to 
pay their debts, as far as that is concerned. But whether they did or 
not, I do not suppose it would improve matters, so far as that is con- 
cerned. 

You can see, if you know what things cost in Washington, food 
and so on, etc. — ^you can see for yourselves what $2 will do with a 
man and a wife and child or two children. And even those who are 
not married — there are a good many in the Printing Office who are 
not married — I suppose they hold it off. A man is not going to un- 
dertake to get married on $2 a day, and we all realize and know the 
chance in the Printing Office for promotion. And lots of the young 
fellows are staying there because they can not better themselves. I 
suppose the men would leave in a minute if they could better them- 
selves, you know; and it is easy enough to figure down what it costs 
to live on, you know. The prices are here, and everyone knows what 
they are; and the man has to have shelter; he has to have clothes, 
and we all get sick once in a while, you know, and we have to have 
medicine and medical attention and things of that nature — the bare 
necessities of life. 

I think that is all I have to say. 

STATEMENT OF MISS FLOBENCE ETHEBIDGE, TEMPORARY 
TREASURER OF THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES TTNION, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 

Miss Ethertdoe. I do not suppose you are interested in where. I 
am personally employed, but I will give that. I am employed in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and am here representing the Federal Em- 
ployees' Union No. 15007, of the American Federation of Labor. 
I am the temporary treasurer. 

Do you wish to ask me some questions, or shall I make a statement? 

Mr. Nolan. I think you had better go right ahead and make your 
statement, Miss Etheridge, in your own way. 

Miss Etheridge. Since the organization of the Federal Employees' 
Union we have found that there seems to be a necessity and great 
need for our services, of which we had hardly known ourselves. The 
matter began with the Borland rider and the agitation of that 
matter. And the enthusiasm aroused by the fii^st meeting, at which 
Mr. Gompers and Mr. Morrison addressed us, was so great that Mr. 
McLarin, the president, immediately took steps to form an organiza- 
tion. And we have at present a membership of between 2,500 and 
3,000 persons in the Government service, clerks and otherwise. And 
the numbers are growing daily. 

At the time we became informed of the pendency of this bill we 
invited persons who were employed in the Government service to com- 
nmnicate with us in regard to their salaries, their conditions of liv- 
ing, and their positions, advising them that their communications 
would be held entirely confidential. We have received a bulk of let- 
ters, the majority of which Mr. McLarin has asked me to have put 
into the record after his testimony which was given the other day ; 
but there are a few here which I would be glad if you would let me 
read them to you, some three or four. A great many of the letters 
have matters in them with regard to alleged favoritism and discrimi- 
nation among the employees. Of course, I think every person who 
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is familiar with the civil service and the Government service in gen- 
eral knows that these conditions do obtain to a large extent. But 1 
take it that it is not the object of this hearing to investigate such con- 
ditions. We hope to be able, later on, to take up those things and 
perhaps alleviate conditions in some measure; but at this particular 
time we are putting our efforts and giving our statements especially 
with regard to the pay of the employees as a class and not to any 
particular grievances' which they may have and very probably 

rightly. i , ji xx- 

Now, with your permission, I would like to read, before putting 
them in, a few statistics as to these letters. We find that the letters 
which have come to us can be classified into two groups. First is the 
group of laborers, watchmen, and persons classed in various ways, 
such as attendants in the Public Health Service, who, perhaps, are 
neither watchmen nor messengers, but men for all-around work, as 
T take it. That is the first class of persons from whom we have 
received the bulk of letters. The second class is the class of what 
might be called minor clerks, clerks at $900 or less. Those are the 
two groups of persons who have brought themselves to our attention, 
particularly in this connection. 

I would* like to read two short letters from the first group, the 
group of watchmen, laborers, messengers, etc., and then a couple from 
the lower paid clerks : 

Washington; D. C, March 18, Ji)16. 

^[essrs. John S. Beach and \V. T. :Mn.LKR, 

Members of Committee to Appear Before the Congressional Committee. 

Gentlemen : Having seen the union's call for data, respectfiiUy request to 
make the following statement, which I hope you will take time to read, and 
if you see fit to present it to the congressional committee. 

in February, 1901, I received an appointment as laborer at the United States 
Naval Observatory in this city at a salary of .$660 per annum. In April, I 
^vas given clerical work in the shai)e of recording astronomical observation as 
made by the observer in charge at the time. In August, 19()4, I was sent to 
Tutuila' Samoa, as assistant and caretaker of the observatory to be erected 
at that place, and where I remained until May, 1908. On my return to this 
city I was given a position as elevator conductor, no other position being avail- 
able, at $720 per annum, since which time I have been taking care of the dif- 
ferent astronomical instruments in use at the place, and also assisting the 
instrument-maker during spare time. 

iVIy character and record is good, and I have been recommended for an 
increase in salary three years in succession, but every year Congress failed to 
make the necessary api)ropriation. 

I have a wife and seven children, and in 1910 I bought a small home, the 
first payment of which was made by exchanging two lots which I had bought 
from money saved while I served in the United States Army. Now, I have 
lost my home, after paying nearly one-half, being unable to meet the payment 
on the notes when due. As the cost of living increased year by year our finan- 
cial difficulties increased in proportion in spite of the strictest economy on our 
part. We had to discontinue our attendance in cluirch, because we -could not 
afford to conti'ibute our share to the minister's salary. Our children very often 
remained away from Sunday School, because we did not have the pennies to 
give them which they wanted to give in contribution, and many a time they 
had to stay home from the public school because their shoes were worn out. 
The constant strain of the struggle, finally became too much for my wife to 
stand. She became dissatisfied, left home and children for a time; returned 
home to try again, but found it too hard. She finally could not resist tempta- 
tion, so now we are living apart. I had to put my children in a home where 
they can not receive the care they ought to have and could have if I had been 
receiving living wages. 

Every time I visit the children they cry and beg me to take them home again. 
Poor little things ; they do not know that our home is lost. 
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Should the Nolan bill go through our family will again be united, and we 
will all be happy once more ; of that I am sure. 

Now, my case is not the only one; there are others, perhaps not as sad, but 
J list as much in need of better treatment. 

Summary : 

I have lost my savings. 

I have lost my home. 

I have lost my wife. 

1 have next to lost my (Children. 

I have almost lost courage to continue the struggle. 
Yours, very respectfully. 

Another letter from a watchman: 

Washington, D. C, March 20, 1916, 

Dear StRS : I will make my letter short. I am getting $720 per annum, or 
$60 per month. To say to you that I have a good living for myself and family 
would be an untruth. I don't smoke, chew, or drink intoxicants at all. I live 
19 squares from my work; have walked to and from work for 10 years in all 
kinds of weather ; my working hours, 4 p. m. to 12 at night. For what purpose 
do I do this? To save those nickels for those I love and am honor bound to 
support and a pleasure to work for. Do I ever take my wife and children to 
a 5-cent picture show? How can I on $60 per month. Listen, I have house 
rent, grocery bill, doctor bill, drug, bill, clothing bill, fire and life insurance. 
How much is left? Not one penny very often. I am in debt 50 cents to $3. 
You can take your family out for a car ride occasionally. I leave it to you how 
often I can take them. 

Now, gentlemen, suppose I was to get down with a long spell of sickness or 
got hurt so I could not work; what would happen? God forbid anything like 
that should happen. 

Yours, most sincerely. 

He goes on to say that he hopes his name will not be used. That 
part of the letter I will omit. Now for the lower paid clerks : 

Washington, D. C, March 19, 1916. 
Federal Empu)yees' Union American Federation of Labor Committee: 

I am considered of the higher grade of Government employees, but there are 
just as many grievances in my grade and higher ones as there are in many of 
the lower ones. 

It is a conunon thought that the term " civil service " means that if you pass 
the si>ecific examination required to enter into certain duties that this will give 
you certain activities and continued advancement, with cliances of advance- 
ment, at least, if ability is shown. It is not my purpose to outline how smart 
I am. but to show how niy progress lias been prevented on account of influence 
and favoritism shown toward other men of my grade. 

There is a sort of system of rating men's abilities for the purpose of promo- 
tion, but it is nothing more than a farce in many instances. To illustrate, if 
a chief of a section or a director of a bureau forms a dislike for a person there 
is little or no lioi)e for his promotion. On the other hand, if he takes a great 
liking to one, that person will be pushed ahead. This can be easily verified. 

I liave been in the service eight and one-half years and have not had a pro- 
motion in five years. This in itself means nothing, but during these last five 
years I liave accomplished more than during my whole life. I have published 
many articles of value (if they were not they would not have passed the editorial 
conmiittee), my responsibilities liave greatly increased each year, am a member 
of many Government scientific committees, do considerable work for Congre.ss, 
and represent my department upon several national committees, etc. 

Furthermore, during each of these last five years I have put in from one to 
two niontlis ( vertime work, nights and Sundays, and have lost considerable 
annual letive. My sick leave has not been more than two days. 

My case is similar to many others, and men have advanced over me who do 
not have the responsibilities or have done any work of marked value. 

I have just arrived from New York City, where I have been upon an oflftcial 
trip, so this letter has been hurriedly written, but perhaps something can be 
Imparted to your committee wliich has not been brought forth before. 

You may ask yourself. Why do I not leave the Government? I will say to 
this that I Iiave a family depending upon me, but a more important reason ia 
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that I am very proud of my work (research, etc.) and, with the exi)ectatlon of 
fi promotion at any time. I am holding on. 

This is, of course, of a confidential nature, but I read in this morning's paper 
jd)out your worlv and wish to contril)ute something. 
' Respectfully. 



And the last letter : 

Mr. H. M. McLartn, • 

President Federal Union. • 

Dear Sir: The writer of this is a .$9(X) clerk in a Government department, 
with no other source of income, and an invalid motiier to support. 

We are educated people, my mother being a college graduate and representa- 
tive woman, having been engaged in newspaper and other literary work the 
greater part of her life until disabled by age and ill health. Our acquaintances 
are chiefly among people of culture, social standing, and wealtli. In con.sequence 
I have had many of what are called " early advantages," 

These statements are made in order to show that, through influences of 
education and association, the necessities of life mean something more to us 
than the maintenance of mere physical life. 

Yet the following will show how we have gradually descended in the scale 
through poverty until w^e have now been reduced to a condition more nearly in 
accordance with the class known as the *• submerged." This although I have 
been for many years steadily employed in a Government department. 

In the flrst place, my mother's breakdown in health was brought about mainly 
because some years ago we w^ere compelled to dispense with a servant, whicii 
comi)elled her to overexert herself, and over a year ago she became seriously ill. 
During this illness I have been compelled to do this work myself outside of 
office hours besides taking care of her, with only irregular help from the class 
of shiftless colored people who hire out cheap. In consequence my uiother has 
had to suffer through neglect and inattention, and her illness has been prolonged 
thereby. And my own health has been injured by the great strain. During the 
past winter our needs have been so great compared with my means that it has 
often been a problem to provide a sufficient supply of fuel and of proper food, in 
addition to the extra expenses caused by illness. 

And, personally speaking, my mother and I are both short of the means to 
present even a respectable appearance and have had to almost entirely forego 
asso(*iation with the class to which we by right belong. It is a serious matter 
for me to even provide myself with respectable oflfice clothes. And we are, of 
course, deprived of about all thei refinements of life. Vacation trips are out of 
the question, although we both badly need a change. 

We live in a house which my mother nominally owns, but which is mortgaged 
to what is now probably in excess of its value, the property having greatly de- 
creased in value since mortgaging, through an invasion of negro neighbors. 
Thus the interest, taxes, etc., amount to a rental, yet the noipinal ownership 
makes us responsible for repairs, so that we are financially unable to keep the 
house in rei)air or to get out of it. In consequence, the house is deteriorating 
into a hovel ; for years it has hardly been in decent condition, the paper soiled 
and hanging in strips, the paint worn off to bare boards, and so on. The 
furnishing have also deteriorated in similar degree. The wiiole situation is 
gradually growing worse with no margin for improvement. 

Summing up, the above statement simply shows a picture of a Government 
clerk fitted by education and former association for refined surroundings yet 
living practically in a hovel, in a negro neighborhood, struggling for a bare 
existence, physically tired all the time, but with no chance for rest or recreation, 
and mentally dazed and bewildered through the multitude of conflicting duties 
nnd requirements of a threefold responsibility of office clerk, housekeeper, and 
sick nurse— all through insufficient funds. 

People of large incomes often complain of " insuflScient funds," and for this 
reason I have gone into detail in order to show conditions of living on a salary 
of $900 at the present rates of living in the city of Washington. 

Government Clerk. 

The bearer of this letter knows my identity, so it is not, strictly speaking, 
anonymous. 

Those letters, I think, give a fair idea of the numerous letters we 
have received and of the two groups of people from whom we have 
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received the majority of them. I have compiled a table in order to 
show what propx)rtion of the Government clerks and Government em- 
ployees in general in Washington receive these low ^ades of salary 
which I would be glad to put into the record. This table is com- 
piled from Bulletin No. 94 of the Bureau of the Census. It was 
published in 1907, almost 10 years ago, and there has been nothing 
published since. I know there is no publication of the Department 
of Labor, and this is the only publication which I am aware exists 
at all which takes up in a statistical manner the condition of the 
Government employees. 

Mr. Nolan. In the District or in general ? 

Miss Etheridge. Both. Part of the tables deal with the civil 
service outside of the District of Columbia and the remainder with 
those in the District of Columbia. Those from which I have com- 
piled my percentages are from Government employees in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. NoiiAN. I will say, after considerable effort two years ago, 
when I expected to get action on the bill I had introduced in the last 
Congress, I did get from the various executive departments a table 
which enumerated the number of employees in every branch of the 
service receiving $1,080 and below per diem, monthly, and annual 
salaries. I intend to use that information and incorporate it in the 
record, unless we can get from the chief clerks of the departments 
(and I am going to ask the committee 'to get that data up to date) 
a clear and definite statement as to the number of people affected in 
all of the grades^ especially those below $1,080 per year, so that we 
might be in a position to show to the House when this bill is reported 
just exactly the conditions existing in each and every department of 
the Government service, particularly in reference to those underpaid 
employees. 

Miss Etheridge. Yes, sir. That, of course, would be more up to 
date. 

Mr. Nolan. And we would just like to have that table you have 
collected there and compiled for the record. 

Miss Etheridge. Of course the Government employees in Washing- 
ton are not subject to the same conditions as the Postal Service; 
that is to say, their status and salary do not change as rapidly as 
those in the Postal Service. Sd probably since no particular legisla- 
tion has made great changes in the classification and salaries, there 
may be no very great difference, I would say, between 1907 and the 
present time. 

Mr. Nolan. I would just like to inject here that we had a statement 
from some of the officers of the postal organizations ^that prior to 
the formation of those organizations, or prior to the active work of 
those organizations here in Washington before the Post Office and 
Post Eoads Committee, the entrance salary was as low as $400 and 
then jumped to $600: and, due to the fact that they organized and 
had somebody to look after their interests, they have been able to 
get a change of conditions. But it seems that through the inactivity 
of the employees in other departments in the matter of organization 
and representation they have made no progress at all. While the 
postal clerks have made some progress, they have not made the prog- 
ress that they desired, the progress that they think they are entitled 
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to. But they have made some progress, due to the fact they have 
organized and have people on the job all of the time to correct abuses, 
whether it is in relation to the salary or whether it is in relation to 
the actions of their superiors. 

Miss Etheridoe. Yes, sir. I think that, of course, is the great and 
crying need of the executive civil service in Washington. The civil- 
service employee (I have been one myself for 15 years) belongs to an 
exceptionallv helpless class. He is told that he is a protected class, 
sometimes; but I think very frequently he is an exploited class. He 
is timid and dare not take any step for himself. Now, in this matter 
of forming this organization we have found this fact to he true : in 
those departments m which the heads of the departments were favor- 
able to the formation of this organization (and there have been 
several) we foimd that the clerks were coming in in great numbers. 
And in the one or two departments in which the heads have frowned 
upon the proposition we have had hardly two or three clerks come in, 
indicating the feeling of the (xovernment clerk and his timidity. 
Now, if he could organize as the post-office clerks have organized and 
as he is organizing now, we feel this will be the greatest step in 
advance for the (lovernment clerk that could possibly be taken. 

Mr. Nolan. Then, instead of depending upon the favor of some- 
particular bureau chief or immediate superior, with a few oppor- 
tunities for promotion each year, he can come to Congress fortified 
by his organization and not appear in his individual capacity but 
appear collectively and state generally, through his organization, the 
condition of all, instead of the condition of the individual, and make 
a collective appeal as other organizations make, both in public and 
in private employment. 

Miss Etheridge. Yes. You see, the interests of the department 
heads and bureau chiefs, it seems to me, are by no means- the same 
as the interests of the Government clerk. I had not intended to go 
into that, but since it has come up I will just say a few words. In 
private business it is to the intere^ of an employer to promote those 
of his employees who are most efficient. Now, it is not to the interests 
of any department head or bureau chief to do that. It is to his inter- 
ests to promote those persons who will assist him the most, unless he 
is an entirely disinterested pei'son, I mean to say. Because, suppose 
he does promote persons who are not as efficient as some one else, no 
one will ever know the difference; but if the pereon promoted hap- 
pens to be a person who can help him, so much the better for the 
chief, I do not know how that particular pi-oposition can be met; 
I do not see how it can he overcome, for the reason that the Govern- 
ment service is so diffeivnt from other services — how it is possible to 
make the interests of the department heads and bureau chiefs the 
same as the intei'ests of the employees who work under them. Of 
tt>ui*se, a department head very naturally, and to a large extent verv 
I'ea^mably, desii'es to make a I'ecoixi for economy in his appropria- 
tions. Is it to his intei*ei>ts to make large increases in the salaries 
of pei^suns, even if they ai-e efficient t AVe have one letter hei-e from 
an elderly ladv who has been in the Ti'easury Department — oh, for 
40 vears, I think. She is a lady over 70 years or age. She refers 
to tW fact that thix>ugh the desiiV of the department heads to reduce 
ext>ense5s and s^> make a giuHi showing for themselves* thei-e havt^ 
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been certain recommendations, made for reductions in the salaries of 
the money counters in the Treasury Department. She says : 

The classes which occur to me as needing and deserving the blessed Nolan 
legislation are these: 

1. Department watchmen. These get ^60 per month and are on duty Sundays 
and holidays. 

2. Money counters, Treasury. These have a number of ratings below $75 a 
month ; I think $840 per annum, $800, $720, $660, and in the estimates for the 
next fiscal year reductions are recommended from $800 to $700, and from $700 to 
$600, and they pay for all undetected counterfeits from their wages. Their 
conditions of labor, locked up in the basements, are most undesirable, their 
reward inadequate. 

That is due to the desire to decrease appropriations. Now, to 
return to this matter of the percentage of employees in the executive 
civil service in the District of Columbia, I compiled them by wages 
and marital conditions to show the proportion single and married 
as well as the total. This includes both classified and unclassified serv- 
ice. I won't take your time to read all the percentages. The wages 
are " less than $720 annually, $720 but less than $840, $840 but less 
than $900, $900 but less than $1,000, $1,000 but less than $1,200," and 
so on, with a $200 difference between the two grades. By compiling 
those percentages I found that of all employees in the Government 
34.5 per cent earn less than $840 per year, which seems to me a very 
large percentage — ^$840 a year, I believe, was the amount shown by 
Mr. Flaherty's budget the other day as the lowest sum on which a 
family of five could live decently. With the single employees the per- 
centage is much larger. That percentage is 44.2 per cent ; but even of 
the married it is 25.6 per cent, or over one- fourth of the total number 
of the Government employees. From that very high rate the per- 
centages drop until we reach the group of $1,200 clerks and less than 
$1,400, when they rise again, but not to as large percentages as those 
in the group less than $840. 

I think that those were all the statistics that I had to present. I 
would like to say this, that in taking up this work of the Federal 
Employees' Union we find that there is a tremendous amount of work 
that needs to be done. We find these matters of all kinds coming in 
on us. It seems as though there was an accumulation of many years 
that began to come in as soon as we begun to form the organization. 
And that, I think, shows, as well as the numbers who are doing it, 
how badly, how extremely the Government clerks need organization, 
in order that they may present their own interests by their own rep- 
resentatives to Congress. 

Were there any questions you wanted to ask me? 

Mr. NoLu\N. Mr. McLarin is submitting all of these letters as a part 
of his statement made on the opening day ? 

Miss Etiikridoe. These letters, with the exception of the four I 
have read. 

Mr. Nolan. And you are including those in your remarks? 

Miss ETHERrooE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. If there is any other information that your organiza- 
tion would have prior to the close of these hearings, I am sure the 
committee would be glad to get it; because I presiuiie from time to 
time you will be in receipt of information that will be enlightening 
to the committee. 

Miss Etueridge. Yes, sir. 
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Perventage of employees in the executive civil service in the District of Columbur, 
by v'of/cs and marital conditon, from fiffurcs given by Bulletin .9^ of the 
United States Bureau of Census, .1907. 



Wages. 



All grades and classes 

Less than $720 annually. . 
$720 but less than 1840. .. . 
1840 but less than $900. . . . 
1900 but less than $1,000. . 
$1,000 but less than $1,200. 
$1,200 but less than $1,400. 
$1,400 but less than $1,600. 



' Employees, all ages. 


Aggre- 
gate. 


Single. 
Perct. 


Mar- 
ried. 

Perct. 


Perct. 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


25.7 


36.8 


15.8 


8.8 


7.4 


9.8 


2.4 


2.3 


2.5 


6.0 


8.3 


4.1 


9.7 


11.3 


8.6 


17.9 


15.9 


19.5 


9.7 


7.5 


12.0 



Wages. 



$1,600 but less than $1,800 
$1,800 but less than $2,000 
$2,000 but less than $2,500 

$2,500 or over 

By piecework 

Witnout pay 

Not reported 



Employees, all ages. 



Aggre- 
gate. 


Single. 


Mnr- 
ried. 


Perct. 


Perct. 


Perct. 


5.4 


3.0 


7.4 


4.5 


1.8 


7.0 


3.3 


1.2 


5.3 


2.4 


.7 


3.9 


4.1 


3.8 


3.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


.1 


.0 


.1 



STATEMENT OF MRS. RACHEL R. BROWN, OF THE WOMEN'S 
RELIEF CORPS, REPRESENTING THE SKILLED LABORERS OF 
THE POST OFFICE BUILDING. 

Mr. Maher. What is it you wish to lay before the committee ? 
Mrs. Brown. May I read a letter? It is addressed to Mr. Nolan 
and it would be more accurate. 
Mr. Maher. Yes. 
Mrs. Brown. I thank you very much. It says : 

Washington, D. C, \farvh 23, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. Nolan, 

House of Repi^esentatives, Washington, D. C: 

I desire to caU your attention to a few of the soldiers' widows I am at this 
time deeply interested in. They are employed in the Sixth Auditor's Office 
under the Treasury, in the post-office building, of which Mr. Charles Kram is 
in charge. There are seven skilled laborers doing postal-savings work, while 
five of the seven are drawing $720 each two are only drawing $660. There are 
also seven skilled laborers who are drawing $900 each. All were sworn in as 
clerks, then recently, for some reason, transferred to some other rdll. There are 
two skilled laborers in the same room at $1,000 and $1,200. They all are doing 
the same work — ^postal savings. Won't you, kind sir, see that justice is given 
the seven ladies in question who are drawing the paltry sum of $720 and $660? 
These skilled laborers are doing the same work that men and women are per- 
forming at a salary of $1,400, $1,200, $1,000, and $900, respectively— the postal- 
savings work. Mrs. Mary S. Davis, a soldier's widow, who is drawing $660 as a 
skilled laborer, has a son who is an inmate in the Government Hospital for 
the Insane, has to furnish him with clothing out of the meager pay she re- 
ceives. Just think of it, with the high cost of living. Why, these women can 
scarcely exist, to say the least. I refer you to H. R. 12207, page 42. God bless 
you in your most noble work. 

Yours, sincerely, Mrs. R. R. Brown, 

Woman's Relief Corps, 225 H Street NW. 

Mr. Nolan. Is there anything further you wish to say ? 

Mrs. Brown. No, sir. We just want these people inserted in the 
$900 class. They are doing the same work and we just want them 
inserted in the $900 class, that is all. 

STATEMENT OF MK. THOMAS F. O'CONNOR, LABORER, BUREAU 

OF PENSIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Maher. Do you represent an association of any kind ? 

Mr. O'Connor. No, sir. 

Mr. Maher. You just represent yourself? 
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Mr. O'Connor. No, sir; I just came up from the office right now. 
I read in the paper yesterday about the grave digger over in Arling- 
ton and I just came up here to make a statement about the Pension 
Bureau. I am a laborer there and have been working there for 10 
years; I see no signs of getting a promotion any higher than I am 
now. I get $55 per month, and I am the father of 8 children — 10 
altogether. 

Mr. Maher. That is, including yourself and wife ? 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes, sir; 10 altogether — 10 in the family. I have 
been working there for 10 years, and I do not see any signs of getting 
any more money, and it is pretty hard to get along on that. Talking 
about the grave digger, I have him skinned all to pieces, I think — 
10 in the family and $55 a month. 

Mr. Maher. How old is the oldest of your children ? 

Mr. O'Connor. The oldest one is 18 years. There is one working 
now. There are six going to school. Of course, $55 a month don't 
go far, and there are people in the office giving me work outside. 

Mr. Maher. They give you other work? 

Mr. O'Connor. They give me work on the outside, or I coulf^ not 
get along at all. It is out of the question. 

Mr. Maher. To raise a family of that kind on your wages, will 
you explain to us, if you can, how you raise them, how they are fed, 
and how they live ? 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, I can not get along, only the best way I can. 
Of course, I get work from the people in the office. Talking about 
clothes, I have not had a suit of clothes, bought myself, since 1902, 
except given by somebody in the office and somebody helping me 
out. I have not had a suit of clothes in 12 years, I think. I have 
got two pairs of pants since then. I have not had a suit of clothes 
since 1902 that I bought myself. 

Mr. Maher. How many hours do you work? Eight hours? 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes; eight hours and a half. 

Mr. Maher. Eight hours and a half ? 

Mr. O'Connor. That is in the Interior Department. It seems that 
the lower ^own you are the more they put on you, and lately they 
have put on another half hour. 

Mr. Maher. Did you pass a civil-service examination? 

Mr. O'Connor. No, sir; just unskilled. 

Mr. Nolan. You took the physical test? 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes; I took the physical test; just the same as go- 
ing through the form. 

Mr. Maher. Well, that is provided by the civil service. 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes; it comes under the civil service. So nothing 
could be dcme in my case, I guess. I was a soldier, and I served three 
years in the Army. I have raised eight children, and they are all 
living. One is working now. 

Mr. Maher. Well, you are lucky to have them all living under 
those circumstances. 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes; they are all living. I asked Mr. Ucker some 
time ago, the chief clerk of the Interior Department, if he could do 
something for me, and he said it was my own fault that I had so 
many. Well, I knew that. He did not have to tell me that. 

Mr. Maher. Well, T. R. agrees with you on the big family. 
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Mr. O'Connor. Yes; but there is no help coming, though. I do 
not see any signs. 

Mr. Nolan. Is there any other statement you could give the com- 
mittee, Mr. O'Connor, regarding your struggles to make a living on 
those wages? 

Mr. O'Connor. I could not get along on less than that; no. Only 
if I could get a job on the outside, I could work better. I have got 
to get people to help me, in the office and outside. 

Mr. Nolan. Have you run into debt? 

Mr. O'Connor. No; that is one thing. I have got a pretty good 
wife, a good manager, and only for that I would get into debt. In 
fact, I do not know how she gets along and makes the ends meet. 
The two boys sell papers after they come from school. They make a 
quarter; they make tne price of bread. They are all helping. They 
are not sick. I keep out of debt. 

Mr. Maher. Now, Mr. O'Connor, from your own experience do 
you believe there is any possibility of having your income increased 
other than by an act of this kind, an act of Congress, such as the 
Nolan bill ? 

Mr. O'Connor. No, sir; I do not think so. 

Mr. Maher. Your experience warrants you in saying so? 

Mr. O'Connor. No, sir; I am afraid that there is no show. I am 
pretty well liked in the office, too, but it seems to me thei-e is no use 
to trouble the headsl In fact, the lower down you are the more they 
put on you. In fact, lately all the laborers down there in the Pension 
Office, they have cut us down. They are going to take our annual 
leave; they are going to make us take our annual leave when they 
say so. We have got tg take our annual leave when they say so. We 
used to take it before whenever we felt like it, but now we have got 
to take it when they say so. And little things like that. If the 
heads and officials of the Interior Department do not do it, I think 
the Congress or the Senate ought to do it. The heads of the depart- 
ments seem to think that they can do as they like. The lower down 
you are the more they put on you. Of course, I am speaking now 
right from the office, and it might be hard on me when J get back. 
I mean I might get fired. This is the only redress I have, in coming 
here for any show. I do not know how I am going to put up with 
it. I am willing to work. I am not a drinking man, and never drank 
in my life. The people in the office will tell you about that. I am 
sober. I have worked on the outside every evening, almost. I have 
got a little job to do this afternoon, but I thought I would come up 
here and let you know. So that is my case. I work* hard. I am 
not a drinking man. I do not chew or smoke. I might look like it, 
but I do not. 

Mr. Nolan. How long have you been in the Pension Office? 

Mr. O'Connor. Since 1904. I am an ex-soldier; served three years 
and six months in the Heavy Artillerj'^ and I never got a raise. Of 
course, I can not pass the civil service, so there is no show for me 
in any other way. 

Mr. Nolan. How long have you lived in the District of Columbia i 

Mr. O'Connor. I came here in 1893 from Atlanta, Oa., from the 
Fourth Artillery. 

Mr. Nolan. Were you married here? 

Mr. O'Connor. No, sir; I was married in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mr. Nolan. How long have you been married? 

Mr. O'Connor. Since 1896. 

Mr. Nolan. Your wife has been in the District practically ever 
since you were married? 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes, sir ; we came here from Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Nolan. Can you get, after consultation with your wife, some 
idea with regard to the increased cost of the commodities necessary 
to sustain your family, running along from the time you were mar- 
ried until the present time, and take a day or two to prepare them 
and then turn them into this committee? 

Mr. O'Connor. I will try, but I do not know whether she can do it. 

Mr. Nolan. Your wife must be a very good manager. 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes, sir. In fact, I give her all the credit for man- 
aging it, because she spends all the money ; I do not spend it myself. 
Sometimes I wonder how she does it. 

Mr. Nolan. If she could give to this committee from personal ex- 
perience something in relation to the increased cost of living in the 
District of Columbia, that is one of the things that this committee is 

Earticularly interested in, and a justification for a measure of this 
ind. 

Mr. O'Connor. I will try to get her to do it. I do not Imow 
whether she can figure that out. 

Mr. Nolan. At least she could probably search her memorj'^ and 
go back 10 or 12 years and say how much 50 pounds of flour was and 
how much sugar she could get for a dollar and how much the house 
rent has advanced. 

Mr. O'Connor. Or course, we could do that. Of course, when we 
were first married in 189(5 I used to go to market, but my wife goes 
to market now. 

Mr. Nolan. And the price of meat, etc. 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes. 

Mr. Nolan. You can help us out and help yourself out a good deal 
if you will give that information to us. 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AIaher. If you can get that information, Mr. O'Connor, we 
would like to have it. You can leave it with the clerk here, if we are 
not here. 

Mr. O'Connor. Yes, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Maker. Are there any other gentlemen here who desire to be 
heard? If not, we will adjourn. 

(Thereupon the subcommittee adjourned.) 



SUBCX)MMITTEB OF THE COMMITTEE ON LaBOR, 

• House of Representatives, 

Monday, March 27, 1916, 

The committee met at 10.40 o'clock a. m., Hon. John 1. Nolan 
(acting chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF MR. RICHARD TAYLOR. 

Mr. Nolan. Just give your name and where you are employed. 

Mr. Taylor. Richard Taylor. 

Mr. Nolan. What department are you connected with ? 
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Mr. Tayix)r. In the Printing Office. 

Mr. Nolan. With the laborers? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Are you representing any organization? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir; no organization at all. I would just like to 
fctate right here, Mr. Nolan, that as laborers in the Government 
Printing Office, we do not know the words to express to you our 
appreciation for the glorious opportunity you have given us to come 
before you and state our case. We are helpless as though our feet 
were tied, in the way of having better conditions under the present 
situation in which we are. There seems to be no way to ever better 
our condition with the small salaries we ^et. We have been wonder- 
ing for the last seven years, since I have been in the Printing Office 
particularly, as to how we would ever be able to get an increase. We 
have sought every means in which we could to do it, but at the same 
time it seems like everything has failed^ and it is just the same like 
we have given up all hope of ever getting anything or ever hearing 
anyone who would say anything for the laborers. We feel that this 
bill came to us as a rescuing part}^, and we feel deep down in our 
souls that you have done the biggest thing for us, as laboring people, 
that has ever been done. I have known the men of this country, and 
I was born here in 1870. 

I have been in the service of the Government before I came into the 
Printing Office for 11 years. I have worked in the same condition 
practically that I am now, with the exception that I was hired by the 
month. ()f course, I got a little better advantage than I am getting 
now as a per diem laborer in the Government Printing Office. This 
$2 a day that I get, it is almost impossible to keep soul and body to- 
gether. That is true. We sometimes are made to leave our homes 
simply because we can not give our children what they ask us*for. I 
have my wife and an aged mother — I hope you will pardon me for 
giving way to my feelings, but I can not help it. I have been trying 
to care for my aged mother for the last 20 years. She is unable to 
work She is 90 years old. I have a wife and three children who 
look to me only for support. Some years ago, about 10 years ago, 
we were able to get a little extra work outside of what we were doing 
in the Printing Office, after closing hours, but it is about shut off 
now, and we can not get it. We can not get little extra things like 
we used to do, to make a little extra change to meet our expenses and 
necessities, and consequently we have to go on and put up with what 
sve can get, and, gentlemen, we do not only suffer from the small pay 
\vhich we get, but we have nobody in the world to appeal to. It 
makes no difference what complaint is put against us, we simply have 
to play mum. We have nobody to appeal to to make an adjustment 
ill the case, nobody to appeal to but God. We have got to take it as 
it comes. We surfer that daily in the Printing Office. I speak of this 
l>ecause I am working there and I am acquainted with the conditions 
<.f the laboring men. Out of the 313 working days in the year, the 
v'ork of those 313 days, if it is not from illness of some kind, there 
is some complaint, no doubt, that will go in against us and that we are 
disciplined or suspended for 10 or 15 days at any time, and there is no 
one in this world for us to appeal to, regardless as to whether we are 
Ljfiiilty or not, and so often we are victims of crime which we have 
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never committed. The least little technically we are sent home for. 
1 had a similar experience last fall which I least expected. 

If you do not mind I will show you this letter where I was sent 
borne in the month of November, the night just before Thanksgiving 
Day, and I think we would have gotten paid on the 18th or 19th of 
this month, I think it was. I was sent home for 10 working days 
for something that I am just as ignorant of as either one of you 
gentlemen that are in this room. Nothing but God can tell the cause 
for which 1 was sent home. 1 do not know to this day. When 
Thanksgiving Day came, when I was in hopes to have a little some- 
thing extra for ourselves, my wife and mother, to eat, I did not have 
a penny. I had to report on the 18th of November to work, as it 
reads tliere, '' You may report on the 18th to the superintendent of 
work and be assigned for duty.'' They paid off on a Friday, of which 
I did not get one cent, and I could not borrow anything, for my 
comrades like myself did not have it to spare. When we get it we 
simply reach our hands to receive it from the paymaster, and carry 
it along and give it to the next man. That is the condition 
of the laboring men in the Printing Office. It makes no difference 
whatever wrong may be done to you, there is no way in the world 
to see any officials and have a hearing as to what caused your suspen- 
sion or anything of that sort. 

In that case 1 tried five different times to see the Public Printer 
and I could not. Finally I went to his house, 1110 East Capitol 
Street, when it was as cold as blazes, and he said to me that he did 
not attend to any business at his house, and he would look after it 
the next day, but I never heard a word about it afterward. 

Mr. Van Dyke. In a case of this kind you would not want the de- 
partment not to have complete control of its employees so that they 
could take any disciplinary action, but what you want is some board 
to which you can appeal ? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. I do not object to anything along that line, 
gentlemen, except for the fact that where we are treated in that way 
we ought to be able to appeal to the head of the department. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You feel that a man, because he is a Government 
employee, should have the right of appeal the same as any other 
citizen of the country ? 

Mr. Tayix)r. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Where do you live — here in the District? 

Mr. TAYiiOR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dike. How long have you lived here? 

Mr. Taylor. I have been here since 1906. 

Mr. Van Dyke. 1900? 

Mr. Tayix)r. Yes, sir; I came here from Philadelphia with Maj. 
Craft, who was appointed (juartermaster of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Then you have no Congressman to appeal to? 

Mr. Taylor. No, sir: none at all. And more than that, I would be 
afraid to even if I had one. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Well, you have that right. 

Mr. Tayix)R. AVelL we were told four years ago that if anyone was 
caught going to his Congressman asking any aid or assistance he 
would be dropped from the rolls. 

Mr. Van Dtke. That was a little over four years ago; it was five 
years ago. 

3760^—16 13 
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Mr. Taylor. That is my best memory. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You know in 1912 the question was established or 
settled by a law of Congress giving employees of the Government 
the right of direct appeal. That was done specifically in the Post 
Office Department, and that would spread throughout the other 
departments. 

Mr. Taylor. It seems to me I remember hearing something like 
that, but I do not remember whether it reached us or not. 

Mr. Nolan. Do you know any of the conditions surromiding the 
other employees — ^the laborers down there, or any considerable num- 
ber of them — where they are in a similar position and suffer the same 
hardships that you have been undergoing? 

Mr. Taylor. The skilled laborers work on the same basis as the 
unskilled laborers. They receive the same pay and we all do the same 
work right along. 

Mr. Nolan. But do you know, of your own knowledge, of any con- 
siderable hardship that the men down there in general have to 
undergo, so far as taking care of their families is concerned ? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; I do, because there are quite a number of 
them right now. Take, for instance, the six men in the basement, 
the gang that unloads the wagons of supplies that come in. Those 
six men have to handle the heavy rolls of paper, and necessarily they 
wear and tear more clothes than any other men in the building, except 
the fellows in the press division, in which I belong, because we have 
all this rough laborers' work. Some of those fellows used to be able 
to borrow money, but the loan sharks are pretty well disbanded and 
there is no such thing as that now. And there are no arrangements 
like that on the outside now, so that nobody can borrow any money, 
because fellows will not sign the slips guaranteeing that the money 
will be repaid. There are nvimerous hardships of that kind. 

Now, unskilled laborers have to do the same work as the skilled 
laborers. For instance, we have to take the big rotary presses, and 
that work calls for skilled labor, but we do it. Those presses will run 
off at least 85,000 an hour. We box up the material and load it upon 
trucks, and all that sort of thing. That is the reason why I have 
got a wet overcoat on now. I wash the presses, and I worked up 
until 10 o'clock this morning. We have to work as hard as we can, 
and if we are a little bit late we will get Hail Columbia for it. 

Mr. Van Dyke. As a matter of fact they are pretty fair ov^er there, 
outside of the wage scale ? There is not anything except the wage 
scale ? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir ; that is the main thing. 

Mr. Van Dyke. As far as the management of the office is con- 
cerned they are fair over there in the Printing Office, are they not ? 

Mr. Taylor. Oh, I have nothing to say in reference to that. I 
merely stated here the hardships that we suffer in the office with the 
hard pay and no one to appeal to. We can just say to you, gentle- 
men, that that is the biggest thing that has ever been done for us 
since we have been laborers under the Government. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Well, that matter of appeal is common to all 
Government employees. They object to the fact that the man who 
imposes the sentence, so to speak, upon them, is the man who has to 
hear their case on appeal, and naturally it is rather bad, because in 
ony ordinary civil life when you are workiitg for an outside person 
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it is not like that. It is in this way. If a policeman arrests you on 
the street, you would hate like everything to have him pass sentence 
on you. 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And it is true in all Government service at the 
present time. The man who imposes the sentence is the only man 
you can appeal to, either him or another man higher up in the Gov- 
ernment service. 

Mr. Taylor. Well, it appears to me like this, if I understand the 
way you put it, I would not like the man who arrests me to try me, 
indeed, but in most cases that is the way we are tried. So conse- 
quently I consider that we are tried by the man who arrests us. The 
man who accuses us, we have to submit to him. If I never say any- 
thing else, I want to say this much, gentlemen, on behalf of the 
laborers where I work, just to express our heartfelt thanks and 
sympathy for you gentlemen of this committee, which has given us 
this glorious privilege to make this statement and complaint to you, 
because we feel that if this bill does not become a law I do not know 
what will be the results for us. We have no object for the future. 
We love our families just the same as any other men. We wish to 
protect them just the same as any other men. We try to raise our 
children to be useful citizens. We try to raise them so that they will 
always be obedient citizens, but we have not the entire things to make 
them proper citizens, to learn the duty that is necessary to be proper 
citizens of this country ; we have no means to give to them what they 
really want and desire to have^ That is the truth, as I am stating it. 
I will tell you it is the truth. Gentlemen, Mr. Ohler, who stated to 
you about the $720 a year man, I wish that gentleman had taken up 
the $626 a year man. If the $720 man's wages did not cover his ex- 
penses, how do you think that a $626 man can cover his expenses? 
When we get to the market we can not buy second stuff now like we 
used to do. The pure food has got so now that a fellow classes all his 
stuff as first-class stuff, and you have got to pay the first-class price 
for it. That is true. If we get a pound of latback to-day we have 
got to pay 14 cents for it, and a quart of beans once in a while and 
a quart of corn meal that is like hominy and sand. But what can 
we do? If we do not pay our rent we are set out in the street, and 
the houses that we live m are not fit to live in, but we can not do any- 
thing else. The man sees that we are helpless and he will not do any- 
thing for us. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Your home is here in the District ? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. As a matter of fact, if you should quit your pres- 
ent position you could get no other work in the District. 

Mr. Taylor. It does not seem so. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And you do not like the idea of taking chances of 
moving back in another part of the country ? 

Mr. Tayix)r. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And that is true because there is not a large 
amount of outside work in the District? 

Mr. Taylor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. So that the conditions in the District would be a 
little more different from the other parts of the country? 
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Mr. Taylor. That is true. 

Mr. Van Dyke. When you once get on the job here you will not 
let it go. 

Mr. Taylor. And you had better not let it go, because if you do 
you will stance. You just let us lose 5 or 10 days if you want to see 
what the perils are. Here your rent comes due and youjiave to 
have something to eat. It is no use thinking about clothes, because 
that is past consideration. I do not know what they are any more 
than getting a few second-hand clothes down at Justh's stand when- 
ever I can get a few dollars to do it. That is all. I thank you for 
this opportunity. I am praying God that this will certainly become 
a law. If I am allowed, may I ask just one question, gentlemen? 

Mr. Nolan. Proceed. 

Mr. Taylor. If this bill becomes a law will we laborers be pro- 
tected in our jobs to the extent that we will be able to receive what- 
ever the bill carries for an increase for us? 

Mr. Nolan. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Taylor. Thank you, sir. That is all I have to sav. 

STATEMENT OF ME. FRANK J. MITCHEXL. 

Mr. Mitchell. Now, gentlemen, I am a watchman in the State, 
War, and Navy Department. I have been in the employ of the 
Government about 25 years, almost constantly. I have here a few 
figures that I took from receipts and account books which my wife 
keeps. I will first state that I am a married man with a wife and 
one little girl 10 years old. Here is how we spent my salary for the 
year of 1915. For groceries it cost us $27 a month. Now, that is 
less than a dollar a day for three people. You gentlemen know at 
the present high cost of living we do not have money enough to get 
the things to eat, and that figures up $324 for the year. I paid $16 
a month house rent. That is about as cheap house rent as you can get 
in the city of Washington and live in anything that resembles a 
house, and that figures up $192 for the year. Now, my coal bill was 
6 tons of coal, at $6.35 a ton, that year. That is very reasonable, 
because a gentleman living next door to me, lives in the same kind 
of a house, as I do, and he burned 9 tons where I only burned 6 tons. 
Six tons of coal, at $6.35 a ton, was $38.10. My gas bill is $2.80 per 
month. That is not any too high in view of the fact that my wife 
did all her own washing and ironing. That figured up $33.60 for 
the year. Now, my house furnishings for last year, that includes a 
little matting for the floor, a little stair carpet, a few window curtains, 
and other necessities that are needed in every home throughout the 
year. We spent in that line $53.50. We spent $65 for our clothing 
last year. That includes my wife, my child, and one watchman's uni- 
form for myself, which I have to pay for out of my salary. 

Mr. Nolan. How much did that uniform cost? 

Mr. Mitchell. $16.10. I have just now had another uniform 
washed on me by the superintendent of the State, War. and Navy 
Department. It is now being made. Our shoe bill for the last year 
was $12. That is very reasonable for three people. Our insur- 
ance — now, I believe in every married man carrying a little insur- 
ance. I carry insurance on myself, a little on mv wife, and a little 
on my child. It amounts to 55 cents a week. That figured up for 
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the year $28.60. Now, our doctor's bill for last year was $12. We 
spent for medicine $8. Now, gentlemen, do not get shocked at this 
next article. This is amusements. During the entire year we went 
to a moving-picture show three times. It cost us 75 cents. Now, in 
view of the fact that times are getting so hard, we have decided that 
we can not avail ourselves of that little luxury this year. That 75 
cents will have to go for other purposes. All our things figure to- 
gether $767.55. My salary is $720 for a year. I believe if it was 
possible for a man and wife and child to live on $720 a year I believe 
that me and my wife could do it ; but it is not possible ; it can not be 
done. You subtract $720 from $767.55 and it leaves $47.55. That 
has to be paid out of this year's salary. Now, in view of the fact 
that I have to pay that out of this year's salary, and just now have 
to provide myself with another uniform, I hate to think about what 
my condition is going to be at the end of this year, because if you 
Avill take the price of provisions for this month last year, the month 
of March, and compare those prices with the prices this month at 
the present time you will find that everything has advanced about 
15 or 20 per cent, and it is going to cost me considerable more to live 
this year than last year. Now, gentlemen, two years ago next 
month, in April, I bought a suit of blue serge for myself and paid 
$10 for it. Now the pants to that suit are gone and I wear my uni- 
form pants. That is all that I have. I have on here the coat and 
vest for it. That is all I have got. 

Now, I do not think any of your would care to put that on and go 
down Pennsylvania Avenue, but I am forced to wear it before yon 
here this morning because I have no means to get another. That is 
the mystery — how I am going to get another coat and vest — ^that I 
have not been able to solve. That is the reason I came before you 
here this morning, to ask you to solve it for me. You have the 
means at your hands to do it — Mr. Nolan's $3 a day bill. I think 
that is all I have to say. 

Mr. Nolan. Will you let me ask you, Mr. Mitchell, how many 
watchmen ai:e employed in the State, War, and Navy Building? 

Mr.. Mitchell.. I think at the present time there are about 42 or 43. 

Mr. WiLLARD H. Wheeler. Forty privates, 3 captains, and 2 lieu- 
tenants. That is, in the building proper. 

Mr. Nolan. Is that the minimum salary or is that the general 
salary paid to watchmen ? 

Mr. SlrrcHELL. That is the salary paid to all the watchmen. 

Mr. Nolan. Except the officers of the guard ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Yes; the lieutenant gets $70 a month and the cap- 
tain $100 a month. 

Mr. Nolan. Is your situation about the average situation of the 
rest of the watchmen in the^ State, War, and Navy Building, as far 
as hardship is concerned ? 

Mr. Mitchell. That is so in regard to those men who have no 
other source of income but their bare salary of $720 a year. 

Mr. Nolan. Are you appearing at the suggestion of those men 
down there, or any number of them ? 

Mr. Mitchell. Well, at the suggestion of a few of them, not the 
entire watch force. I do not come here to represent anybody in par- 
ticular except myself. I am speaking for myself and my own condi- 
tion and my own family. 
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Mr. Nolan. Is there anything else, Mr. Mitchell, that you care to 
sav? 

^r. Mitchell. I do not think so, sir. I think I have said quite 
enough. 

Mr. Wheeler. That is my sentiment, Mr. Nolan. 

Mr. Nolan. You coincide with what Mr. Mitchell has said ? 

Mr. Wheeler. Yes, sir. It costs me a little more, because I have 
got two children, both girls. I would not want to take up any of 
your valuable time, because I think Mr. Mitchell has covered it pretty 
well. 

Mr. Nolan. Just give your name so that it will appear on the 
record. 

Mr. Wheeler. My name is Willard H. Wheeler. 

Mr. Nolan. Now we will hear Mr. Lahey. 

STATEMENT OF MB. DANIEL LAHEY, BEFRESENTINa THE NAVY 

YABD HELFEES. 

Mr. Lahey. I represent the navy yard helpers, an organization of 
this cit3^ This organization has gone on record as heartily in favor 
of the bill known as the Nolan minimum-wage bill. Owing to the 
cost of living in the city of Washin^on, it is almost impossible for a 
man with a family of children to live on the wages he receives. A 
man with a family of wife, self, and four children receiving $676.08, 
or $2.16 to $2.40 per day, can not live and raise a family without some 
other source of income. We are forced to take our children from 
school to help keep our homes, as our salary is not sufficient to do so. 
Gentlemen, the following is a true account of my own household ex- 
penses, allowing nothing for doctor, medicine, tobacco, newspapers, 
or pleasure of any kind: Grocery bill, per month, $35; house rent, 
per month, $15. Now, this very same house, Mr. Chairman, eight 
years ago rented for $10 a month. No improvements whatever were 
made to this house, only the exposed gas pipe has been run across the 
ceiling, and they raised the rent to $15 per month. It is an old- 
fashioned house that has been standing for the last 39 years, they 
claim. .1 use a ton of coal a month and maybe a little more, costing 
me $7.50. I am not able to buy and put in a winter's supply and have 
to pay a high price. I use about a dollar's worth of wood. I have 
four children and I have to pay $1.69 for the children's shoes, and I 
use two pair a month, on the average. Clothing for the children, $3. 
M}' insurance for myself and family, my dues, run to $2 a month. 

Now, gentlemen, if sickness should come to me or one of my 
family, and I have to put off some of my creditors, they would write 
to the department in which I am employed and I would receive 
notices that if I did not pay my bill I would be discharged for 
nonpayment of debts. It is true that a man likes to pay his bills if 
possible, but my wife has not been in good health for some time, and 
she has been very seriously sick, and just as quick as I am a little 
delinquent in paying a bill I get a notice saying that unless the bill 
is paid I will be discharged tor nonpayment of debts. Now, gen- 
tlemen, this is my own individual statement, but there are a great 
many more men, members of this organization, in the same position 
as myself. This is why we have organized a local union of helpers 
in the navy yard, hoping we would be able to get an increase in wages 
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from the department or through Congress, so that we could live 
like men and educate our children, and not have to take them from 
school to send them to the factory or shop to help us to keep a home 
for them. The mechanical trades have received increases in wages 
of about 30 per cent in eight years, while the helpers have only 
received 7.8 per cent. The helpers received an increase through an 
act of Congress three years ago, and that is the only increase we 
have received in a period of eight years, and in that time living has 
increased, I believe in some places, about 90 per cent. Some of the 
articles we have been forced to buy have increased over 100 per 
ceiit. Eight years ago you could buy smoked shoulder or corned 
shsoulder at Tj or 8 cents a pound. Now it is 15 cents a pound. 
You could buy beans for 8 cents a quart, which is 2 pounds. Now 
you pay 10 cents a pound. Hominy was 10 cents a quart, and now 
it is 8 cents a pound. So that is the condition imder which we are 
forced to live. I was forced to take one of my children from 
school and to put him to work in one of the stores in the city to try 
to help keep a house and home for them. 

Now, gentlemen, I hope you will use all honorable means at your 
command to work for the passing of this bill, because it would help 
us a great deal down there. There are men down there in a worse 
fix than I am myself. Some of the members of our organization 
have families of 8 or 10 children. I am fortunate; I have only 4. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You say the cost of living has increased in some 
places 100 per cent, and house rent has increased from $10 to $15 
per month, which would be 50 per cent. 

Mr. Lahey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. What has been the increase in your wages? 

Mr. Lahey. Seven and eight-tenths per cent. 

Mr. Van Dyke. If that same proportion of increase keeps up both 
ways, you will find yourself in a rather bad fix. 

Mr. Lahey. Well, we will be in a worse fix than we were before 
we received the increase. Now, take wood, for instance. Six years 
ago wood was selling in the city for $4 a cord. Now it is $8 a cord. 
Coal was $6 and now it is $7.50, the way we have to buy it, because 
we can not buy it in any large quantities. Shoes for the children — ^I 
used to be able to buy a pair for my little ones for 95 cents or $1. 
Now I can not get a pair of shoes fit for them to wear for less than 
$1.50 or $1.69. As for myself, I have not had a suit of clothes in 
the last 8 years. This vest I got in 1908. The stamp is on there, 
the date on which it was made, September 8, 1908. This overcoat 
is the only one I have got. I have not had one in 8 years. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. I wish you would use all your good offices 
in trying to see that this bill becomes a law, because we are very much 
in need of help. Seven-tenths of the men down there have either seen 
service in the Army or Navy or Marine Corps. They are young in- 
dustrious men, and work very hard. The work down there requires 
a lot of food to keep up their strength. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You say that most of them have served in the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps? 

Mr. Lahey. Yes; pretty much all of them have served in the A^'my, 
the NavT, or the Marine Corps. 

Mr. VAN Dyke. What do they receive at the present time ? 
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Mr. Lahey. $2.16 is the minimum, and $2.40 is the maximum wage 
for them. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Your condition is the same as all the helpers down 
there? 

Mr. Lahey. Mine is the same ; in fact, mine is worse than some of 
them. There are some few of them who are not married, but the gen- 
eral run of them are married and raising a large family of children. 
That is all I have to say. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF MB. M. W. CLABKE. 

Mr. Clarke. Mr. Chairman, I am from the Patent Office. I do not 
know whether I could help this committee very much or help the 
cause of the clerks, but I believe that every little bit may help the 
cause, so that I thought I would come up here and try to make a few 
remarks in regard to the lack of opportunity of promotion in the 
classified service. Of course, there are a great many employees in 
my particular bureau that have been there a ^eat many years and 
are still getting small salaries, $720 and $900, with families. Some of 
them get $1,000, but the higher they go the slower the promotions 
are made. I might cite my own individual case. I came in the de- 
partment in 1895. I came in at $480, and I immediately took the 
tii-ht-grade clerk's examination, and I qualified for promotion, and 
since then I have been promoted four times. At the present time I 
am getting $1,200. Now, $1,200 in Washington is different from 
$1,200 somewhere else. Of course, I have not made a close study of 
the conditions here as to the cost of living, because my case has not 
made it necessary for me to do so, but after having read the testi- 
mony of a great many of those who had appeared before this com- 
mittee, I thought it might be well to point out the lack of oppor- 
tunity given to a man after he reaches a living wage; that is, $1,000 
or $1,200 a year. Now, as you probably know, the cost of living is 
as high, if not higher, than it is in a great many cities. I believe 
that if a man has a family that $1,200 a year is hardly sufficient to 
keep that man's family properly clothed and fed and afford any 
allowance for pleasure. In this case I have a mother and an aunt to 
support, besides myself, and for the last 10 years I have not received 
promotion, although my record, I believe, is A No. 1. It is so 
stated by an official in charge of the bureau. The reason why I have 
not been promoted is simply because there has been no vacancy for 
me to receive promotion. At the present time I believe my name is 
at the top of the list. I have been told so. In the past 82 months 
there has been but one vacancy in our office. 

Mr. Van Dyke. That is nearly three years. 

Mr. Clarke. Yes, sir. You can readily see that where there are 
126 men en the same roll as myself, drawing the same salary, that 
there is a lack of opportunity for advancement. There are 126 em- 
])lovees in our particular bureau in the Patent Office. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Have you any grades above the $1,200 gi-ade? 

Mr. Clarke. Yes; the $1,400 grade. 

Mr. Van Dyke. How manv $1,200 men have vou ? 

Mr. Clarke. One hundred and twenty-six. 

Mr. Van Dyke. How many in the $1,400 roll ? 

Mr. Clarke. Only 14. 
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Mr. Van Dyke. That means that the entire force of $1,200 men are 
waiting patiently for somebody to die in the $1,400 grade. 

Mr. Clarke. Yes; or in the $1,600 or $1,800 grades. They grow 
less as they grow higher. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Proportionately ? 

Mr. CluVRKe. Yes ; proportionately. There are four or five at $1,600. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You have no such thing as automatic promotion ? 

Mr. Clarke. No, sir. We have to depend entirely on vacancies 
caused by death or resignation, because there has been no increase in 
the clerical force of the Patent Office. There have been a few increases 
made in the examining quarter, but that is all. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You are in the same boat in the Patent Office as 
they used to be in other branches of the service. The man who re- 
ceived the maximum salary never resigned and seldom died. 

Mr. Clarke. That is true. Of court^e, I am here in my own be- 
half and also in behalf of my fellow clerks, because there are a great 
many who are getting no more than I am. I can be decent and live 
respectably at home and make myself respectable, but I am not able 
to carry any in^^urance or contribute to any unions. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Whom have you dependent on you? 

Mr. Clarke. My mother and my aunt. They are both over 74 
years of age. Of course, being at that age they are sick considerably 
and it takes every extra penny. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You would not be able to think of suppoiling a 

Mr. Clarke. Absolutely not. I have often wanted to marry, but 
mere fact that my salary is so small prevented me, because I could 
not afford it. It would be suicide; it would be certainly a grave in- 
justice to any young lady to ask her to become my wife with that 
salary. 

Mr. Van Dyke. We have had a great many people appearing be- 
fore this committee in the laboring class, unskilled and skilled labor, 
who have told what hardships they were suffering in trying to live 
on their salaries. Now, in speaking of the different classes of Gov- 
ernment employees, I take it that the Government expects a different 
standard of living from different classes of employees. 

Mr. Clarke. I should think so. 

Mr. Van Dyke. For instance, in the Patent Department where 
you get in touch with the public and meet the public every day, you 
have got to dress differently? 

Mr. Clarke. Exactly. 

Mr. Van Dyke. In other words, your necessities are greater ? 

Mr. Ci-ARKE. Exacth\ 

Mr. Van Dyke. Consequently the matter of the increase of a 
$1,200 salary is just as important to that class of people as to those 
who i-ereive a nominal sum of $2 a day ? 

Mr. Clarke. Yes; I think so. A great many of the low-salaried 
men can live cheaper, because their work does not require the front 
that the clerk has to put on. The clerk has to look a little bit better 
than the laborer. That stands to reason. His duties are different, 
and he feels that he ought to draw more money than a man laboring 
in the department sweeping floors and lower classes of labor. 

Mr.^ Van Dyke. There is a niche in society for every man, and the 
necessities of some people are not the necessities of other people ? 
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Mr. CiiARKE. Yes, sir; that is very true. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And in your case your necessities should be 
viewed in a different light from those of men who are unskilled 
laborers? 

Mr, Claskb. I think so. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And consequently the proportion of increase 
would be just as great to you as to anybody else? - 

Mr. Clarke. Yes, sir. Now, without saying too much about the 
importance of my work, my work is looked upon as guite important. 
It brings me constantly in contact with the Commissioner of Patents 
and the assistant commissioners. All of my work is reviewed per- 
sonally by the chief clerk, except the congressional inquiries relative 
to the status of applications before the office, and other matters, some 
pertaining to patent law. I have a slight knowledge of patent law 
from long experience in the office. Having been there the number 
of years that I have, I have become thoroughly conversant with the 
work not only in my own individual division but also the work all 
over the office. I am thoroughly familiar with 16 desks in our inmie- 
diate division. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Then, you feel that the same character of work 
that you do for the United States Government, if done for private 
corporations, would demand a higher wage? 

Mr. Clarke. I think so. If I had spent the number of years out- 
side that I have in the department, I think I would have demanded 
a larger salary outside. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And this condition is not due to the individual 
officials in your office? 

Mr. Clarke. No, sir ; I would not want to say it was. It is due to 
the lack of vacancies. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Well, it is a matter of limitation placed upon de- 
partment officials by law ? 

Mr. CiiARKE. Yes, sir. Now, Mr. Van Djrke, I might say this, 
without casting any reflection upon my superiors in the office : When 
a vacancy does occur you can readily see tnat the opportunity of any 
individual on that $1,200 roll for promotion is very slim, for the 
very reason that one man maj^ be singled out or looked upon as more 
capable in the eyes oi the omcial who has the authority to make the 
promotion, and he will promote that man, although in reality I might 
be the one who ought to get the promotion. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Do you not have a rule of promotion in your office 
based upon seniority and efficiency? 

Mr. Clarke. Yes; but I am inclined to doubt whether it always 
works out as it should work out, because I have seen cases in the 
office where men have come in after I came in and have been pro- 
moted. I have worked under three chiefs in that division and have 
yet to have that promotion offered me. I do not know whether they 
think I have not sufficient executive ability, but I think I have. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Well, that would be the only cause that they could 
find for not promoting you — ^lack of executive ability. 

Mr. Clarke. Exactlv : but I never heard that stated. I do not know 
whether I lack that ability any more than anybody else ; but I say it 
is a matter of choice sometimes, where other things are considered 
equal ; they probably pick out somebody that they think has worked 
better than somebody else. But you can see that where there are 126 
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people and only 14 people in the next class it is very discouraging to 
work year in and year out and see your friends and acquaintances 
in some other department go up very rapidly. 

Mr. Van Dyke. There is no incentive ? 

Mr. Clarke. No. I have in mind two or three cases in which my 
personal friends have been in the other departments — ^the Post Office 
and Treasury Departments — ^not so long as I have been in this de- 
partment, and they are now getting $1,800 and $2,000 a year. They 
came in after I came in, and I am sure they were not more efficient 
than I, because we were schoolmates and I qualified at the same time 
that they did. Now, I am not able to speak in behalf of those gentle- 
men who are drawing smaller salaries, such as $720, or I could not 
say very much from the standpoint of poverty, because I have not 
experienced that. When my father died he left me in the depart- 
ment, and, of course, I have not known what that means. I know 
there are men in the same department that I am employed in who 
have a very hard time to make both ends meet. Of course their 
opportunities for promotion are greater than mine, because there are 
more vacancies. 

Mr. Van Dyke. But at the same time, Mr. Clarke, do you not be- 
lieve that the present rate in the increased cost of living is going to 
l>eat them to it? 

Mr. Clarke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Even taking into consideration the promotions 
that will come. 

Mr. Clarke. Undoubtedly, I think there should be a general in- 
crease all along the line. 

Mr. Van Dyke. So as to keep up the standard that was originally 
intended? 

Mr. Clarke. Yes, sir. It was formulated in the fifties. 

Mr. Van Dyke. In 1857. 

Mr. Clarke. I think so. 

Mr. Van Dfke. Are there any others in your department who 
would like to be heard before this committee? 

Mr. Clarke. I have not made any inquiries. I have not any doubt 
but what some of them would like to testify, although they felt like 
I did, that this subject would be thoroughly covered by officials of the 
unions formed in the bureaus. They might be able to state some in- 
dividual facts, like I could. I thought I would come up and state 
some facts in my own case. I thought it would not do any harm. 1 
have no doubt that there are some in the department who would like 
to come up and speak a word, if they thought the officials would not 
object. I had some little hesitancy in coming here without consult- 
ing some of the officials before I came here. I saw no reason why I 
could not come over and state my side of the case without any re- 
flection upon the officials. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Well, as a matter of fact, it is not a matter of re- 
flecting upon the officials; it is a matter of limitation placed upon 
the ofiicials as to the minimum wage. 

Mr. Clarke. That is it, exactly. A great many of the clerks are 
interested to the extent that they all hope for the best, but when it 
comes to testifying before any committee, the most of them feel as 
if they might be called upon to say something that might jeopardize 
their standing in the office and they decline on that account. 
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Mr. Van Dyke. You can tell them that we will not ask them any 
embarrassing questions, and nothing that will harm them at all. 

Mr. Cl.\rke. Yes, sir. I felt that if there was testimony or 
anything that might be valuable, it w^ould be invited. That is the 
reason I cam up here. I am sure that is all I can say. I hope you 
will do everything you can to help this bill along, because I think 
it is a matter of justice to all the employees in the Government 
service. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You can tell them all that we will be glad to 
hear them. Tell them they can just send their names to the com- 
mittee and we will give them a hearing. 

Mr. Clarke. Thank you very much, Mr. Van Dyke. 

STATEMENT OF ME. CHAKLES WILLIAMS. 

Mr. WiLixTAMs. I am a night fireman up there at the White House. 
I put in three years and five months under Col. Roosevelt; I put in 
four years under ex-President Taft, and I put in three years and 
one month under President Wilson. I have been increased in pay, 
in a little over 10 years, 25 cent a day. I got that when I first went 
there. I have got five boilers to look after. I have got the kitchen 
range to look after. I have got the coal to wheel in on my shift, 
which would be the 4 o'clock shift, but when the man comes on the 
12 o'clock shift he can not wheel the coal, because it makes too much 
noise. On the 4 o'clock shift a man has to get in all the wood and 
coal into the kitchen for the use of the family that night, and even 
the fireplace work. All they pay is $1.75 a day. I have no Sundays 
off. I have no holidays off. During the summer months, in the half 
holidays, I have got to work eight straight hours through, and if I 
loose an hour or two, or a day, I get docked for it. Really I work 
about six days overtime for the Government and do not get a 
cent for it. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You are one of the White House employees? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. What wage do you get at the present time ? 

Mr. Williams. $1.75 a day. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Your position is night fireman? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir; and I fire five boilers. As I said before, 
during the half holidays in the summer I do not get none of that. 
I do not get any time off and no extra for overtime, but for every 
half day or an hour I am off I get docked for it. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You do not receive any vacation ? 

Mr. Williams. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You work seven days a week ? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Eight hours a day ? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Or eight hours a night, rather. 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir ; at night. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You are on the night shift ? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You oftentimes work overtime ? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir ; during the summer months. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You work overtime during the summer months? 
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Mr. Williams. Yes, sir; that is the half holdiays on Saturdays. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And you do not receive any pay for the overtime? 

Mr. Williams. No, sir; not a penny, and no time off. Still, if I 
lose any time I get docked for it. 

Mr. V AN Dyke. How many more people are working at that place 
who receive that wage of $1.75 a day ? 

Mr. Williams. Well, one man gets $2 a day, I understand, and the 
rest of the men who work on the ground, I think they only get $1.60. 
I am most sure that is right. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You have been working at the White House for 
10 years? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And received 25 cents a day increase in 10 years? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. What department do you come under ? 

Mr. Williams. Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Have you ever made an application for a raise ? 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. The only excuse they had was that they 
had no money. 

Mr. Van Dyke. No money ? 

Mr. Williams. No. money. 

Mr. Van Dyke. How do you find $1.75 a day? It is rather a 
small amount to get along with ? 

Mr. WiiiLiAMs. The only way I do is to get out and hustle around 
and see what I can do, and oftentimes I can get a lot of pipe work, 
pipe covering to do. Now, at this time of the year there is nothing 
doing. Last summer I had five launches to look after and that 
helped along. My wife kept a boarding house and broke her health 
and now she is losing her eyesight and she had to give it up, and that 
is a great deal of expense. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Have you any children i 

Mr. Williams. No, sir; not now. I have buried two children. I 
think that is about all I have got to say. That is all I get, $1.75. I 
have five boilers to look after, and the kitchen range. 

Mr. Van Dyke. It takes a little technical knowledge to look after 
those boilers? 

Mr. WiLLiAiis. Yes, sir; it does. There are two steam boilers and 
thr«B hot-water boilers. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Do vou know of anv other men on the outside, 
who are not working for the Government, who receive as small a 
waffe as that for the same work you are doing? 

Mr. Williams. No; I do not. to tell you the truth about the matter. 

Mr. \'an Dyke. But you are in the same position as the other 
employees in the city of Washington. They dare not leave the job 
they have now, because there is so little work on the outside. 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. Of course, you have got to do something 
to make ends meet. You have got to do it. and that settles it. If a 
man sees something to do he can not let it ffo. I see something to do 
on the outside, and I get up and make a dollar or two in that way. 
Manv a time I have left the White House at 11 o'clock at niirht and 
gone down to the Raleigh and down to the Willard and other hotels, 
and done some asbestos work, and made an extra dollar or two. 

Mr. Nolan. What do they pay night firemen at the Willard ? 

Mr. Williams. I do not know: I never asked what they pay. 
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Mr. Nolan. Do they generally board their men? 

Mr. Williams. I guess they do; yes, sir. I see them eating there 
oflF of their plates, and I guess they feed them there. 

Mr. Nolan. They could not pay them much less than they are pay- 
ins you. 

Mr. Williams. Oh, no ; I work six days in the year and give them 
to the Government for nothing. Down at the Raleigh the engineers 
and the oilei-s and electric men, I know they eat down there, l^e- 
cause I see their meals fetched in to them. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Do you know what they receive? 

Mr. Williams. No, sir; I did not ask what they get, because 
they have all colored firemen there, and I have nothing to say to them 
whatever. I never make any inquiry one way or the other. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Do you know what the firemen receive in other 
public buildings? 

Mr. Williams. $60 a month, I understand. 

Mr. Van Dyke. $720 a year. 

Mr. Williams. Yes, sir. That is what one of them told me over 
at the War Department, and that is little enough for a man to stand 
up wringing wet at those boilers and burning the hide oflf of him. I 
thank you lor your attention. 

STATEMENT OF ME. H. M. McLABIN, TEMPO&AKY PRESIDENT OF 
THE FEDEEAL EMPLOYEES UNION, NO. 15007, OF THE AMER- 
ICAN FEDEEATION OF LABOE. 

Mr. McIjARin. Mr. Chairman, for the purposes of estimating what 
the cost to the United States under this bill will be I have compiled 
from the Official Register of the United States for the year 1915 and 
bulletin No. 94 of the Census Bureau, 1907, known as " Statistics of 
Employees in the Executive Civil Service of the United States," 
figures showing the following results. This data is based on 185,874 
employees, from which the data was compiled : The employees at the 
present time in the whole executive, judicial and legislative branches 
of the service are given in the register as 488,711, but the percentages 
will apply right along at the pi-esent day in the same way as they 
did in 1907 and would be even smaller. I have the percentages of 
the people that the bill would aifect, and those percentages wpuld 
not be changed much one wa}" or the other by the inclusion of the 
legislative and judicial branches, because the large proportion of the 
salaries in those branches are more than $1,080 a year. 

Mr. Van Dyke. You are only dealing Avith those under $1,080 a 
year ? 

Mr. McLarin. Yes, sir. Xow, the number given in this part as the 
total number of persons employed in the executive service, exclusive 
of the Array and Navy, 62,663 postmasters, 18,376 mechanics and la- 
borers and mechanics at navy yards and stations, 12,850 post-office 
clerks at offices not having free delivery — that is not included ; I do 
not know why — and 1,031 employees of the Weather Bureau who 
devote part of their time to the serWce. 

Mr. Nolan. That is not included in your estimate? 

Mr. McLarin. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Are those fourth-class postmasters? 
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Mr. McLarin. The bulletin does not say which. It just says that 
they are covered in a later edition. So I* imagine they are fourth- 
class postmasters who devote part of their time to something else. 

Mr. Nolan. They have some other little business on the side. 

Mr. McLarin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And they are paid by the number of stamps they 
sell. 

Mr. McLarin. Yes, sir. Of course, that does not take in piece- 
work employees or special employees. So I have taken for the basis 
of the estimate 200,000 employees, which I think will take about a 
good average of the number of employees intended to be affected 
by this bill. Now, the percentages given in this bulletin show that 
the employees receiving less than $720 per annum represent 19 per 
c-ent of this 200,000. Those receiving between $720 and $840 are 
11.7 per cent; between $840 and $900 the percentage is 5.7 per cent; 
between $900 and $1,000 the percentage is 23.6 per cent. Now, the 
percentages, as given here, show that the percentage in the District 
of Columbia of those receiving less than $720 is 25.6 per cent, as 
compared with 18 per cent of the same grade outside of the District 
of Columbia. So that we have 7.6 per cent greater number of em- 
ployees receiving less than $720 in the District of Columbia than we 
have elsewhere in the lowest salaried employees. In connection with 
that we have a number of employees in the District of Columbia re- 
ceiving these low salaries, as a rule, who are employed all day long 
regularly, every day, while in a great many cases outside of Washing- 
ton employees receiving low salaries are not employed all day long, 
but devote only a part of their time in performing duties. 

According to these percentages, the increases in pay under the 
first section of this bill would affect 60 per cent of the employees of 
the Government in the executive civil service. That .takes the per- 
centage up to those receiving $1,000; 62.7 per cent of the employees 
outside of the District of Columbia would receive increases and the 
pay of hut 42.8 per cent of the employees in the District would be 
increased. Now, taking the different grades of employees, we can 
see that those receiving less than $720 at the present time would get 
an inci'ease of not less than $360. Those receiving less than $840 
would get an increase of not less than $240. Those receiving less 
than $900 would get an increase of $180. Those receiving $l,0u0 
would get an increase of $80. The total numbers and amounts of 
the increases would be, for the aggregate employees in the District 
and outside of the District, 60 per cent of the 200,000 employees, 
which would amount to 120,000 people. The average increase would 
l>e $204 a year. The total cost of such incre^iise under the first section 
of the bill would be $24,524,000. Now, in the District of Columbia, 
in which 30,000 of the 200,000 of the employees are placed, there 
will be 42.8 per cent of them that are affected by the first section of 
the bill, or 12,840 employees. The average increase in their ccst will 
be $297, because there is a much larger percentage of those recei\dng 
low salaries in the District, and the total cost would be $3,812,000. 

Now, that leaves outside of the District 170,000 employees, 62.7 per 
cent of which will receive an increase under the first section. That is, 
106,590 employees of the United States outside of the District will 
receive an average increase of $201 per annum, amounting to a total 
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of $21,107,600. As a rule; the employees excepted from this esti- 
mate — that is, those of the legislative, executive, and judicial, post- 
masters, and mechanics at navy yards and stations, etc. — will be 
found to i-eceive considerably more than $1,080 per annum. Especial 
attention is invited to the fact that an extremely large proportion of 
the employees receiving less than even $720 per annum are of the 
District of Columbia, a place in which the cost of living is notoriously 
high. The benefit of the increases provided in this bill, however, ap- 
plies to only about 12,000 or nearly one-half of the employees of 
the United States in the District of Columbia, while 106,590 of the 
employees outside of the District of Columbia will be the recipients 
of increased pay under the first section of this bill. Those m the 
District of Columbia will get $3,812,000 more pay per annum than 
at present, while those outside of the District of Columbia will get 
$21,467,600 more pay per annum than at present. So you see that in 
appearing before this committee in behalf of this bill we are plead- 
ing not only for ourselves but for mere than 100,000 constituents of 
Congressmen in the various congressional districts. 

Now, I have figured up the cost under section 2 of the bill, using 
the same figures, but in order to arrive at a greater degree of accuracy 
I have limited the application of these figures to only employees 
working full seven hours a day, except during annual or sick leave, 
but with the understanding that the increases will be proportioned to 
the number of hours employed to all employees receiving $1,080 per 
annum or less. That is, all of those who are working for $1,080 will 
get a proportionate increase for the number of hours that they are 
now working. Now, 120,000 people will receive a straight increase 
amounting to $24,524,000. Now, above that grade to $1,080 to $2,500 
we have 37.8 per cent of the employees, and a 5 per cent increase the 
first year to these employees, and also to those receiving $1,080, would 
be $11,804,000. The total of the whole increase, including the in- 
crease to $1,080, would be $71,740,000 at the end of four years. The 
salaries paid to employees would be $71,740,000 more than they are 
now. 

Mr. Nolan. That is for all employees? 

Mr. McLarin. All employees. Now, as only about 15 per cent of 
these employees are in the District of Columbia, the proportion to 
the District of Columbia would be $10,761,000 per annum more than 
is now paid, but outside of the District there would be paid each 
year $60,979,000 more than is now paid each year. I have these fig- 
ures here in detail, which I need not read. There are a few general 
subjects here outside of this matter of general statistics that I would 
like to get in the record. 

Mr. Van Dyke. How much did j ou say would be necessary in the 
District of Columbia under the provisions of this bill ? 

Mr. McLarin. Under both sections? 

Mr. Van Dyke. Yes. 

Mr. McLarin. At the end of four years it would be $10,761,000 
more per annum paid to employees than is paid at present. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And in the entire country how much ? 

Mr. McLarin. $71,740,000. 

Mr. Van Dyke. In other words, in the District of Columbia it 
would take less to increase the wages for how many thousand people? 

Mr. McLarin. Thirty thousand people in the District of Columbia. 
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Mr. Van Dyke. And in four years it would cost us less than to buy 
one battleship. 

Mr. McLarin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. And throughout the entire United States it would 
be about the cost of four battleships? 

Mr. McLarin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Dyke. I would like to bring that out as another method 
of preparedness, industrially. 

Mr. McLarin. Yes. I was going to speak a little further on of the 
fact that we are preparing for war, furnishing great battleships and 
armies, and so on, but in the meantime they seem to be forgetting the 
fact that the Government could not possiCly run these things in any 
wav without the services of the executive employees. 

I will put these statistics in the record. 

(The paper submitted by Mr. McLarin is as follows:) 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I wish to thank this committee for the' con- 
sideration and attention it has shown to our treasurer, Miss Etheridge, and 
myself in our attempts to represent he Federal Employees' Union. As you 
know, this is our first experience in matters of this kind. When our organiza- 
tion next seeks to present matters to the attention of Congress, as we hope 
and expect to do soon and often, we will be better prepared to state our case in 
a complete and succinct way. 

On Monday morning, March 20, 1916, I undertook to give you a r6sum§ of the 
events leading up to the formation of our organization. Later In the same 
week Miss Etheridge presented to you statistics showing the percentage of 
Government employees who were attempting to live and support families on 
salaries less than the amounts estimated by statisticians to be actually neces- 
sary to support life. 

For the purpose of estimating what the cost to the United States under this 
bill I have compiled from the Official Register of the United States for 1915 and 
Bulletin 94, Statistics of Employees Executive Civil Service of the United States, 
figures showing the results below. I would highly commend this bulletin of the 
Census Bureau, dated July 1, 1907, to persons seeking statistical information 
regarding employees of the United States. The figures presented* therein repre- 
sent nearly 200,000 employees in the executive civil service of the United 
States, classified and unclassified, in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
showing practically every conceivable angle of information regarding such 
employees. 

The total number of persons employed in the executive civil service of the 
United States, exclusive of the Army, Navy, 62,663 postmasters, 18,376 me- 
chanics and laborers at navy yards and stations, 12,850 post-office clerks at 
offices not having free delivery, and 1,031 employees of the Weather Bureau, 
with a number of special and exceptional employees not properly to he classi- 
fied with other employees by reason of the method of their appointment or em- 
ployment. Is 185,874. 

The Oflkial Register for 1915 gives the number as 488,711, including all em- 
ployees In the Postal Service, the legislative and judicial branches of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

For statistical purposes, and to avoid complicated computations, this number 
may be considered as In round numbers who will In the percentages given be- 
low be beneficiaries of the Nolan minimum-wage bill. 200,000. 

The percentages given In Bulletin 94 of the census, 1907, page 32, table 20, 
for the various rates of pay are : 

Aggregate: I^ss than $720 per annum, 10 per cent; $720 but less than 
$840, 11.7 per cent; $840 but less than $900, 5.7 per cent; $900 but less than 
$1,000, 23.6 per cent. 

District of Columbia: Less than $720 per annum. 25.6 per cent; $720 but 
less than $840, 8.8 per cent; $840 but less than $900, 2.4 per cent; $900 but 
less than $1,000, 6 per cent. 

Elsewhere : Less than $720 per annum, 18 per cent ; $720 but less than $840, 

12.2 per cent ; $840 but less than $900, 6.2 per cent ; $900 but less than $1,000, 

26.3 per cent. 

As these percentages do cover nearly 200.000 of the employees of the United 
States In the executive civil service on July 1, 1907, they may be taken as 

37609—16 ^14 
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fairly representative of the percentages of the salaries paid at the present time, 
and may be applied with reasonable accuracy to the whole Government ex- 
ecutive civil service. The percentage of employees receiving the lower sala- 
ries would be much less in the legislative and judicial branches of the Gov- 
ernment than in the executive branch, as the salaries in the legislative and 
judicial branches are much higher in those cases where the employees' whole 
time is devoted to the Government work. 

It is worthy of note that the percentage of employees receiving less than 
$720 per annum of the District of Columbia is 25.6 per cent, as compared with 
18 per cent of the employees working elsewhere who receive less than $720 per 
annum. As a rule the employees in the District of Columbia devote their 
whole working day throughout the year to the Government service, as is not 
the case in a great many of the positions outside of Washington. 

According to these percentages the increases in pay under the first section 
of this bill would affect 60 per cent of the employees of the United States in 
the executive civil service; 62.7 per cent of the employees outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would receive increases, and the pay of but 42.8 per cent of 
the employees in the District would be Increased. 

The cost to the United States involved in the first section of this bill is 
estimated as follows: 

Employees now receiving less than $720 per annum would receive an in- 
crease of not less than $360. 

Employees now receiving less than $840 per annum would receive an In- 
crease of not less than $240. 

Employees now receiving less than $900 per annum would receive an in- 
crease of not less than $180. 

Employees now receiving less than $1,000 per annum would receive an in- 
crease of not less than $80. 

The total numbers and amounts of the increases would be : 

AGGBEOATE. 
[200,000 employees.] 



Percent. 



10.0 

11.7 

6.7 

23.6 

60.0 



Employees, 
number 
affected. 



38,000 
23,400 
11,400 
47,200 



120,000 



Rates now paid. 



Less than S720 

S720-S840 

$840-1900 

igoo-«i,ooo.... 



Amoimts 

of increases 

not less 

than — 



1360 

240 

180 

80 



1204 



Totals. 



113,080,000 
5,616,000 
2,052,000 
3,776,000 



24,524,000 



IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

[30,000 employees.] 



25.6 
8.8 
2.4 
6.0 

42.8 



7,680 

2,640 

720 

1,800 



12,840 



Less than 1720 

8720-1840 

S840-I900 

1900-11,000.... 



1360 

240 

180 

80 



1297 



82,904.800 
633,600 
129,600 
144,000 



3,812,000 



ELSEWHICBE. 
[170,000 employees.] 



18.0 

12.2 

6.2 

26.3 

02.7 



30,600 
20,740 
10,540 
44,710 



106,590 



Less than $720 

$7a0-$840 

$84&-$900 

$900-$!, 000.... 



$360 

240 

180 

80 



1201 



$11,016,000 
4,977,600 
1,897,200 
3,576,800 



21,467,600 



1 Average increase. 
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It is to be noted that these figures do not include employees of the lejrlslative 
and judicial branches of the service, nor postmasters, mechanics, and laborers 
at navy yards and stations, and certain other special or technical employees. 
As a rule the employees excepted from this estimate will be found to receive 
considerably more than $1,080 per annum, and many are not wholly occupied in 
the Government service. The reason for this has been stated to be that th^ 
are much more prominent politically than the employees in the executive 
branch of the service. 

Especial attention is invited to the fact that an extremely large proportion 
of the employees receiving less than even $720 i)er annum are of the District of 
Ck)lumbia, a place in which the cost of living is notoriously high. 

The benefits of the increases provided in this bill, however, apply to only 
about 12,000, or nearly one-half of the employees of the United States in the 
District of Columbia, while 106,590 of the employees outside of the District of 
Columbia will be the recipients of increased pay under the first section of thi^ 
bill. Those in the District of Columbia will get $3,812,000 more pay per annun^ 
than at present, while those outside of the District of Columbia will get $21,* 
467,600 more pay per annum than at present. 

So, gentlemen, you see that we are pleading not only for ourselves but for 
more than a hunTlred thousand of your constituents. 

As to section 2 of the Nolan bill, the same figures may be used to estimate th0 
cost involved. An even greater degree of accuracy may be attained by having 
this section apply only to employees working a full day of not less than seven 
hours throughout the year, except during periods of annual or sick leave, the 
increases in both sections to be granted in the same ratio proportionate to the 
number of hours employed to all employees receiving less than $1,080 per 
annum. For the purpose of this estimate $2,500 has been used as the highest 
salary which will be increased under the bill. 

The estimated costs involved in the second section of the bill are as follows : 

Aggregate, 

[200,000 employees.] 



NiuAber. 



38,000. 
23,4001 
11,400 1 

120.000 
96, £00. 
19,600. 
10^. 

3,200.. 
2,400.. 
4,400.. 



Rate. 



Less than $720 ^ 

$720-8401 

$840-$fi00» 

$S0O-$l,00Oi.... 

$1,080 

$1,000-$1,200.... 
$1,200-$! ,400.... 
$1,400-$1,600.... 
$l,60fr-$l,800.... 
$l,R)0-$2,000.... 
f 2.000-I2,f 00 . . . 
Miscellaneous.. 



Per 


cent. 


19.0 


11.7 


5.7 


23.6 


60.0 


18.4 


9.8 


5.0 


1.8 


1.6 


1.2 


2.2 



5 per cent 

increase 

first year. 



$6,480,000 
2,208,000 
1,372,000 
800,000 
324,000 
320,000 
300,000 



Straight 

increase 

first year. 



$13,0^0,000 
5,616,000 
2,052,000 
3,776,000 



5 per cent 

increases 

second, 

third, and 

fourth 

years. 



$19,440,000 

6,624,000 

4,116,000 

2,400,000 

972,000 

9f 0,000 

900,000 



Total 

increase 

at end ot 

4 years. 



$13,OFO,O0O 
5,616,000 
2,062.000 
8, 776; 000 
25,920,000 
8,832,000 
5,488,000 
3,200,000 
1,296,000 
1,2EO,000 
1,200,000 



1 Increased to $1,080 per annum first year, on which 5 per cent increase applies. 

Totals to which increases apply. 



Asffresate ........... 

District of CoiuJnbia only 
Elsewhere 



Number. 


Per 
cent. 


195, eoo 

30,000 
170,000 


97.8 
15.0 
85.0 



Increase 
first year. 



$ll,SO4,00O 

1,770, eoo 

10,033,400 



Straight 

increase 

first year. 



$24,524,000 

3,678,600 

20,845,400 



5 per cent 

increases 

second, 

third, and 

fourth 

years. 



$35,412,000 

5, 311, COO 

30,100,200 



Total 

increase 

atendot 

4 years. ' 



$71,740,000^ 
10,761,000 
60,979,000 
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.. Here, again, you see that about 85 per cent of the increase falls outside of 
Washington— $60,979,0(30 spread over tlie next four years among 100,000 people 
outside of the District of Columbia, while only about 15 per cent of the in- 
crease, $10,761,000 applies to the employees in the District of Columbia during 
the next four years. 

Congress has increased the pay of practically all of its branches except the 
executive civil service during the last 10 years, and for several branches of 
the service it has provided retirement or pension funds for incapacitated em- 
ployees. These increases have in the main applied to persons who were not 
restricted in the exercise of their political privileges. 

But the great working branch of the service, you might say the business end 
of the Government, the one that put your laws into effect and forms the con- 
necting link between the Government and the people has been neglected. There 
is a strange coincidence between this fact and the restrictions placed by civil- 
Bervlce laws and regulations upon the exercise of the political privileges of the 
employees of the executive branch of the Government. These laws and rules, 
most excellent in principle, but in this particular due to the peculiar workings 
of our political system, have been very detrimental, apparently, to the very 
employees whose interests they were designed to protect. 

Before I close allow me to meet an argument so often made when Govern- 
ment employees try to improve their conditions and find fault with existing 
methods and practices. We are told that we may get out if we don't like our 
jobs, that there are plenty of people. who will be glad to get them. True, we 
may get out, and many of us would if we could. The old song applies to many, 
they would If they could, but they can't. Why, because they are married now. 
But if all the dissatisfied ones did leave the service, the effect would be disas- 
trous to the Government. It requires trained employees to do its work and 
time is required in which to train them. The salaries which are paid are so 
inadequate that many of the employees find it impossible to live on them, and 
are compelled to do night work in order to make both ends meet. As an example 
of this practice, when you gentlemen or anyone else attend a large function, 
banquet, dance, dinner, or other public gathering, the waiters are in a very large 
proportion the messengers and laborers who have worked all day for the Govern- 
ment, and are working as much as possible at night for a little extra pay. The 
following letter has just been received, giving personal evidence of such 

practice : 

Washington, D. C, March 24, 1916. 

lliss F. Ethelridge, 

221 A Street Southeast^ City. 

Miss : I am writing you to give you a few facts existing in several branches 
of the Government service with which I am familiar. I have been reading the 
Tarious statements and letters of employees in relation to the inadequate com- 
pensation of the United States Government service. 

The individuals investigating this hearing are not, I am sure, acquainted 
with conditions in the service. 

I have been in two departments of the service since 1911 — as messenger boy 
until 1914, when I was promoted to skilled laborer, but no increase in salary, 
my salary only being $2 per diem. I am single, but my mother depends wholly 
upon my salary for support, with three small brothers. Ever since I started to 
work in the Government service I have been compelled to seek other extra 
employment at night. For eleven months I worked as chauffeur from 7 p. m. 
till 1 and 2 a. m. and going to work in the morning at 8 a. m. again. I was 
employed recently as moving-picture operator, working from 6 p. m. until 
11 p. m., until I found I could not possibly stand the strain. 

A young fellow employee with whom I work in the department works from 
8 a. m. to 4.30 p. m. at $2 per day and at night runs an elevator from 7 p. m. to 
7 a. m., 12 hours. This may sound ridiculous, but such is the case. He only 
gets sleep at infrequent intervals. 

Prior to 1914 I was in another branch of the service, working from 9 a. m. 
to 4.30 p. m. There I worked as messenger, file clerk, searcher, and typist at a 
salary of $50 per month, with no possible chance for a promotion unless by com- 
petitive examination under clerk. The commissioner tried on numerous occa- 
sions to have an act waived for several of the messenger boys, but of no avail. 

There were several instances where husband and wife were in the service, 
both receiving large salaries. Another case where father and two sons were in 
the service, but different branches, each not receiving less than $1,200 per 
annum and more than $2,000. Others are too old to fill the capacity to which 
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they are assigned, but it is filled by some young person whose salary is 50 per 
cent less. 

Many nights when I was not employed I returned to the office and did extra 
work, with no redress whatsoever, in hope of receiving a promotion. 

If this Nolan bill passes, I am sure your services and also the others involved 
will be more than appreciated. 

It seems as though the only persons who receive promotions are the onea 
who are able to live, not exist, and put money in bank. 

Merely to give the public and the subcommittee an insight into these condi- 
tions, with which I know they are not familiar, I would like you to read this 
to them. 

Should anyone deem it necessary for me to divulge my name I will gladly 
do so upon request through the newspaper, the Washington Herald, from 
which I read this hearing dally, providing it does not gain publicity. 

Hoping you will give this letter your most undivided attention and con- 
sideration, I am, 

A GOVEBNMENT EMPLOYEE. 

The training of Government employees Is such as to make them valuable 
only to the Government In the particular line of work on which they are en- 
gaged. The methods and practices In the offices of the Government are so 
entirely different from those In commercial houses that the employees accus- 
tomed to the Government work would have difficulty In securing or holding, 
positions of any kind In commercial concerns. They would have to start In 
right at the bottom of the ladder despite several years experience In the Gov- 
ernment and not only learn new methods, but unlearn the old ones, the latter 
a much more difficult proposition. 

A great many young men and women come here to the Government service 
because of the illusive circulars Issued by the Civil Service Commission de- 
scribing the short hours, the liberal pay to start with, the privileges of leave, 
both sick and annual, and most of the people outside of Washington are 
cognizant of the great educational advantages of this city and have very 
splendid Ideas of the Capital City of the United States. When a youngster 
accepts a position here he feels like he is on his way to certain glory. This 
feeling lasts until he is received by the chief clerk of some office, put Into 
the hands of a messenger or other clerk, and delivered to his desk. He is 
given his desk and plenty of work to do and then forgotten by the United 
States and all its officials, save on each pay day. All Incentive to Improve 
his position Is ground out by the constant stream of routine work which goes 
through his hands. Unless he Is unusually fortunate and exceptionally bright, 
smart, and full of nerve he Is likely to remain at the desk to which he is 
first assigned for the remainder of his life. When he tires of the routine he 
resolves to go to some of the night schools. He does, and gets his head crammed 
full of valuable knowledge by hard night work. But this knowledge Is all 
theoretical and he gets no experience to fit him for the application of his 
learning. His salary is too small to allow him to put aside any of It as capital. 
He meets some girl and with the usual youthful disregard of the future and 
Its possibilities and Impossibilities they embark on the sea of matrimony. 
The salary will not allow them to live and enjoy life as they did before the 
wedding, when the girl's folks were paying for her clothing and food. So 
they sit around home and go to the movies occasionally. If really strong- 
minded people and of great patience and fortitude, they stick together to work 
out their lives as best they can, hoping eternally that there will be a raise in 
salaries or that some stroke of luck will put them in the way of Improving 
things. Children come and add additional expenses of all sorts. They have 
to get along best, so the denial of the parents becomes even harder and they 
come to regard themselves as of no further use In the world save to bring 
up their children as best they can. Progress and Improvement of the parents 
if foregone and forgotten. Of course there are exceptions to this rule, but 
it is a mighty common thing. If the young married couple are not very brave 
they soon drift apart. One leaves the other and they start on the downward 
grade. Many of the disappointed clerks and employees try to drown their 
disappointment in the flowing bowl and thus complete the wreck. 

This sounds very much like an exaggeration, but, gentlemen, I know hun- 
dreds of employees right here in the departments who have gone through these 
experiences. They are all hoping and praying that something will be done 
to better their condition. Many of them do not dare to join our union or to 
try to help themselves In any way whatsoever for fear of their superior officers. 
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Who, they think, regard all such efforts with great disfavor, and believe that 
If they were to seek to better themselves other than through the direct inter- 
vention of these very superiors their positions would be forfeited and they 
would be cast out to look for another job as best they could. The Govern- 
ment holds them as long as they can do its work, and in most of the depart- 
ments I am glad to Say they are kept on much longer than they are able to do 
any work, but in some departments as they get old they become more and 
more scared of discharge, and finally it comes. They live afterwards, some 
of them. Many of them die of disappointment and lack of nourishment after 
«uch discharges, but some of them are brave enough, if It may be called brave, 
to end the matter themselves as did one old man on a night last week by 
«elf-administered gas, pistol shot, or other convenient way. 

In order that there may be in these hearings some reliable data as to the 
Increased cost of living, especially in the District of Columbia, I will ask per- 
mission to submit later (in a day or so) the prices of commodities of several 
staple varieties in several cities during the last few years as compiled by the 
Department of Labor. This Is the only reliable data on this subject which I 
liave been able to procure. These prices will show the Increases during the last 
few years In such prices and how the prices of such commodities compare In the 
District of Columbia and in other cities. 

AFTER RECESS. 

The committee reassembled at 2 o'clock p. m., at the expiration of 
the recess. 

STATEMENT OF MB.' H. M. MoLABIN— Besnmed. 

Mr. McLarin. Mr. Stewart, chief statistician of the Department 
of Labor, has agreed to furnish me with some statistics regarding the 
prices of commodities. 

Mr. Nolan. We will be glad to have them, Mr. McLarin, to be 
incorporated in the record of these proceedings. Now, you gave some 
figures there regarding the approximated increase to the Government 
of the United States on the adoption of this bill. Those figures were 
gathered from Government publications? 

Mr. McLarin. Yes, sir ; the bulletin of 1894 is one, and in 1907. 

Mr. Nolan. And were about as complete, probably, as you can get 
out of those publications? 

Mr. McLarin. I think so. 

Mr. Nolan. It is possible that this committee might be able to get 
^rom each one of the executive departments, when they decide as to 
"what the^ will do on this bill, providing they agree to report the 
^measure m some form, probably a clear, concise statement from each 
one of the departments as to the cost. I have a good deal of infor- 
mation, gathered at considerable trouble, a year or two old, from the 
•<3ifferent departments, and I think this committee will be able to f^et 
from the departments pretty nearly the right figure as to the cost to 
the Government of the United States of any increase that might be 
proposed to Congress in this measure. 

Mr. McLarin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. I think we would be able to show to the House almost 
what it would cost to put any measure into effect. I am glad that 
we have had this opportunity of getting those figures from you. 

Mr. McLarin. I just got those, as merely the best approximation 
I could arrive at. 

Mr. Nolan. Mr. McLarin, have you ever given any consideration 
to the question of civil-service retirement ? 
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Mr. McLarin. I have, but I have not had an opportunity to go 
into it as thoroughly as I would like. 

Mr. Nolan. Well, if a bill was passed for a minimum wage, with a 
proposal to increase wages, as provided for in section 2 of this bill, 
and put into effect, do you think that the logical plan for the Gov- 
ernment to pursue then would be to put through a retirement meas- 
ure, which might give an opportunity to thousands of superannuated 
employees to retire, and in the event of their retirement, to sort of 
reclassify^ and probably then, wherever they found that there was 
not any necessity to make appointments on retirement, to save a 
considerable amount of money that way ? 

Mr. McLarin. I am quite sure, from my knowledge of the de- 
partments, that the Government can retire those employees who 
ought to be retired, and get their work done, and save money. 

Mr. Nolan. And a great many men that might be benefited by the 
provisions of this bill are now at that age where they would be 
superannuated ? 

Mr. McLarin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. And probably would be better off retired, at a fair 
minimum rate, and probably could do a little bit on the outside, 
without any restrictions on them, and take care of themselves for 
the rest of their days ? 

Mr. McLarin. I think so. I have talked to a good many, particu- 
larly the older men and women, and each and every one of them is 
in favor of some kind of retirement. There are people that ought 
to be out of oflSce now that are merely filling up the offices. Nearly 
all that I have spoken to are in favor of some such plan. 

Mr. Nolan. You speak here of the civil-service law, as applying 
to Government employees, and restricting any political activity ? 

Mr. McLarin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. You do not ask that they be given the ordinary 
liberty that is enjoyed by every other citizen of the United States? 

Mr. McLarin. No, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. That is, in the matter of partisan politics? 

Mr. McLarin. No, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Becoming active in partisan politics ? 

Mr. McLarin. No, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. But you think that the law is carried out in such a way 
that it restricts to a greater degree than was ever intended by Congress 
when they put those restrictions upon civil-service employees? 

Mr. McLakin. I do not think it is so much the operation of the 
law, as it is the roundabout way the system works. The people on 
the outside of the District of Columbia, and outside of the Govern- 
ment civil service, are in a position to call on their own Congress- 
men and ask their help for increases of pay, and so naturally get 
more attention from Congress than the people who are not in such 
positions. I just call attention to that result. 

Mr. Nolan. You mean employees in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. McLarin. And outside of the District of Columbia, too, in the 
executive civil service. They are not supposed to be active, while in 
the judicial and legislative branches you know they are very active. 

Mr. Nolan. Is that due to the fact that a great many of them are 
not clear as to what the Lloyd-La FoUette bill intended, to give them 
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an opportunity to appeal to Congress, through their representatives 
in Congress, to remedy the evils, as tar as the conditions that they 
are working under is concerned? 

Mr. McI^RiN. Well, for my part, I did not know that there was such 
a law until I started in this movement. I do not believe there is 10 
per cent of them that knew there was such a law. 

Mr. Nolan. Well, is it a fact that a great many of the heads of 
the departments and chiefs of departments are practically restrict- 
ing the civil-service employees just as they were before this law went 
into effect ? 

Mr. MgLarin. I find in some of the regulations of the different 
divisions, current numbers of executive orders establishing the gag 
rule in 1907. 

Mr. Nolan. In other words, irrespective of the legislation passed 
by Congress, the old gag law is virtually in effect in a great many 
instances? 

Mr. McLarin. In the current civil-service rules and regulations 
there is a provision that no employee can seek any promotion other 
than through his immediate superior, and if he does, it is sufficient 
cause to warrant the denial of the promotion. 

Mr. Nolan. Well, does it restrict them in this regard, where he 
finds that somebody is receiving a promotion that he considers that 
particular individual might not be entitled to, or does it restrict 
his activity in calling the attention of the department and the Civil 
Service Commission to such favoritism? Does it act that way? 

Mr. McLakin. I can not state positively, but the spirit of it would 
seem to prevent any action on his part in appealing to Congress, 
or his Congressman, in that respect, because they could very readily 
hold that he was seeking his own promotion through outside influ- 
ence, if he were to take such steps. 

Mr. Nolan. What particular branches of the service that you 
speak of here, have received advances in salaries that have been 
denied to the civil-service employees generally ? 

Mr. McLarin. Well, the salaries of all judges, all Federal judges 
have been lately increased, and although I am not in a position to 
go into the details of each increase in each class, it is a matter of 
common knowledge, I think, that all of the employees of Congress 
and the Capitol have received substantial increases in the last 10 
years. 

Mr. Nolan. And Congress itself? 

Mr. McLarin. And Congress itself, all members of the Cabinet, 
and all higher officials. 

Mr. Nolan. In other words, whatever advances have been made 
have been made to those receiving the higher salaries, the lower 
paid and average employees have been absolutely neglected ? 

Mr. McLarin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Is there anything else you wish to say at this time? 

Mr. McLarin. There was just one point I wanted to cover. There 
was a Mr. Clark in here before noon stating his case, where so many 
of the clerks would get in a certain grade in a big office and remain 
there for years and years with absolutely no chance of promotion, 
work however hard they may. There are hundreds of people ahead 
of them on the list, so they naturally absolutely lose all hope. If a 
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man stays 10 years in one grade and sees people jumping over his 
head all the time, he is not going to render good service. If we 
could get a system of promotions whereby there would be a promo- 
tion occasionally, even though it were a httle promotion, you would 
keep the men encouraged, and keep some life in them. If a man 
works 10 years for one salary, with no chance of going up in thai 
time, he gets old; and if some young, bright fellow comes in, he is 
going to jump over hisi head nine times out of ten; but if we had a 
system of promotion whereby the employees doing the routine clerical 
work would be promoted, say, $10 or $40 every year, or every two 
years, or any way in which tiiey coidd get some regular schedule of 
promotion without working along in the same rut on the same pay 
with no hope of increase, it would wonderfully improve the work 
which we get out of the employees. In some of the newer depart- 
ments I happen to know that they do have that system. In the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission they have small promotions, and they 
come often, and in various other departments — ^I do not know just 
which ones — ^but in the newer departments you will find that the 
condition in regard to such big classes of employees all receiving the 
same salary does not exist, as it does in the old departments. In 
the newer departments the clerks are given an opportunity, but 
in the old departments, where they work under red tape, a great 
mass of matter has piled up until it requires a large number of clerks 
to perform the routine duties. They have gotten into first, second, 
third, and fourth classes of employees. It takes years and years and 
years to get out of it. If he does anything which may be of special 
miportance, or shows special ability in anything, he stands about 
one chance in ten of getting recognized, because he can not bring it 
to the attention of anybody who is in position to improve his salary. 
The chiefs are not at any fault in that respect, because they have 
not the facilities, or rather, they are limited in the salaries that 
they can pay and are not so arranged that they can recognize any 
cpecial efficiency or reward any employee for any particularly good 
work that he may do. When the men come in, and they are of course, 
as you know, youngsters when they come in, and they are bright, full 
of life, and they want to go ahead and push things along, they will 
work night and day in order to turn out some particularly good 
job for the department, but they only do it once or twice because they 
get nothing out of it, nobody even recognizes it, there is nobody 
sufficiently mterested in the thing to give them any credit for it. In 
many cases, even in their own departments, they do not even get 
the credit for the authorship of such a thing. It goes out under the 
name of the chief of the bureau. Nobody knows who did it. The 
bureau did it. Other than that, nobody knows where it came from, 
so in that way that initiative is soon sapped, and after they have done 
that several times you do not find that these bright youngsters that 
way are very anxious and willing to try it again, because they see 
they are devoting their nights to hard work, and brain energy, to 
give it to the Government, and they get absolutely no credit for it, 
and in that way they lose all courage, and if a man loses his ambition 
and his incentive to go ahead and try to improve himself, he is not 
very valuable. 

And in the same way you will find thousands of them have ^one 
to the night schools, have equipped themselves, either in medicine 
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or in law, or some of the other professions, accountancy, and so on, 
but they get no credit for that additional knowledge. They ^o and 
act as law clerks, medical clerks in the medical departments in the 
Army, in the Pension Office, and so on, but they are carried merely 
as clerks ; that is all they get. The increased dficiency brings them 
nothing, simply because the law limits their promotions by classes, 
and the appropriation bill each year provides for just that number 
and no more. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Nolan. If you have anything additional from now until the 
time that the committee concludes its hearings, we will be glacf to 
hear from you again, Mr. McLarin. 

Mr. McLarin. I will get that data from Mr. Stewart, of the De- 
partment of Labor. 

STATEMENT OF ME. JOHN M. MOHL, 1025 TWENTIETH 

STEEET NW., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Nolan. Just give your name and whom you are representing? 

Mr. MoHL. John M. Mohl. 

Mr. Nolan. What department are you representing? 

Mr. Mohl. I am down in the National Museum. 

Mr. Nolan. What is your position in the National Museum? 

Mr. Mohl. I am down there carried as a laborer, but I am doing 
mechanical work in the electrical division. 

Mr. Nolan. All right, Mr. Mohl, you just make your statement. 

Mr. Mohl. Here is an article I had published some time ago. 

Mr. Nolan. Do you want that incorporated in the hearings as your 
statement ? 

Mr. Mohl. Yes, sir. 

(The article referred to is as follows:) 

A WOBKINOMAN'S VIEWS. 

To the Editor of The Times: 

If Secretary of State W. J. Bryan can not Uve on $12,000 salary how can 
It be expected of a Government employee to live with a family on less than $75 
per month at the present rate of prices for the necessaries of life? 

Outside employees of corporations, etc.. can force their wages up by strikes, 
but the poor Government employee is simply thrown do^vn to unjust mercy of 
Conpress for any pecuniary consideration. At good many instances this unjust 
tardiness of Congress for proper consideration of this question has driven a 
good many honest, faithful employees out of the United States civU service, 
and others experience a seriuus relax of ambition. The following is a working 
man s life in the United States' service under present conditions : 

It represents a life of a pauper at the very gate to the poorhouse, because, 
on a salary of less than $75 per month (in Washington, D. C.,) he is not able 
to save a cent for a rainy day. 

It costs not less than $20 to $25 per month for quarters ; or, by living in the 
suDurbs, where rent is somewhat cheaper, he has to make up the difference in 
F^r?^ ^^^/arfare. Next, he can positively not set the table for a family for 

OiiPQf r^nc Sf ^ ^^l ^^ a^out $30 to $35 per month, 
/.f w^l^^.h i Pi^*^^*^& doctor bills, medicine, life insurance, and a number of 
Jlinnfh^f ?t? ®^ ^^^^^ are to be defrayed out of about $10, as the balance of the 
wpnr «L^^!i l^' J personally know a number of United States employees who 
w^r second-hand clothing 

riiidpH^"h2 ^^^ positively receive no consideration after the day's work is con- 
and snpnd n''^'^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^own at home like a prisoner in jail behind the bars 
bered th«f- « ^^ lonesome hours in reading a penny paper. It will be remem- 
quentlv annLnS?^^!^ ^^ outside people working under similar wages are fre- 
quently applicants for help from ^associated charities. 

A United States Worktnoman. 
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Mr. Nolan. Is there anything else you want to add to that? 

Mr. MoHL. Well, probably a few remarks. Probably some of the 
membei^ of the committee would like to ask me special (|uestions. 

Mr. Nolan. Now, if you will just make your statement, probably 
I will be in a position to ask you questions.* Go right ahead and 
make your statement in your own way. 

Mr. MoHL. It is discouraging to some of the employees of the 
lower grades that they are considerably handicapped in regard to 
financial affairs in not^ being able to maintain a livelihood on the 
small salary that they are receiving at the present time and have 
been for a number of j^ears in the respective Government positions. 
I am one of them, and I have been employed in the National Museum 
now nearly 18 years, with different promises at different times as to 
prospective increases and advances; but it has been a total failure. 
Every time myself and different employees in that class have even 
sent petitions to the executive officers in reference to it, on each and 
every occasion they have said : " If the salary docs not suit you, it is 
up to you to resign." Congress has limited those salaries, as I think, 
in 1912, especially in those independent institutions which receive a 
salary in a lump sum. I have illustrated in different publications 
the impossibility of the lower grades of such employees making a 
living in a fair way, maintaining a family on such small wages; 
but it has not been recognized and not appreciated by our executive 
officers. 

Only recently, to show that some of those divisions appear to work 
to a certain extent in collusion with the civil service in holding those 
people down, instead of encoura^ng the men, I can show here dif- 
ferent letters in my possession, directed to me personally, where on 
one side the civil service refused to give me the proper promotion 
after passing a suitable examination for a certain position, refused to 
certify me for promotion, on a request from the executive officers in 
the Government institution in which I am at present employed, while 
within a couple of weeks afterwards the civil service certified me twice 
in short succession for a similar position in a Government depart- 
ment, virtually contradicting their own action. 

Mr. Nolan. Do I understand you to mean by that that they 
refused to certify you for a higher position in your own department? 

Mr. MoHL. Yes. 

Mr. Nolan. And did that every time? 

Mr. MoHL. Those people tried to promote me at that time. That 
was since the last new year. They made a request — ^as I was one of 
the highest on the register for such a position, they requested the 
civil service to have me certified for that institution where I have 
been employed for nearly 18 years, instead of me leaving there, and 
they refused to do it; while within a couple of weeks afterwards 
they go to work and certify me twice within less than two months to 
the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. Nolan. What was your salary when you first went into the 
service of the Government in the National Museum ? 

Mr. MoHL. My salary was — well, I was working at that time, 
working for *bout $40 a month. 

Mr. Nolan. What is your salary at the present time? 

Mr. MoHL. At the present time it is $55 a month, but I am doing 
entirely different work. 
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Mr. Nolan. You are listed as a laborer ? 

Mr. MoHL. I am listed yet as a laborer. 

Mr. Nolan. That is what I mean, you are listed as a laborer at 
the present time, and they assi^ you to do mechanical work ? 

Mr. MoHL. I am doing classified work, and I am paid as a laborer. 

Mr. Nolan. When you say classified work, you mean you are 
doing the work 

Mr. MoHL. Which is ordinarily done by classified people. 

Mr. Nolan. You are doing the work that ought to be done by a 
man receiving a great deal higher rate of wages? 

Mr. MoHL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. A mechanic? 

Mr. MoHL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. You are assigned to do mechanical work, but still you 
are not receiving any additional compensation for it? 

Mr. MoHL. That is right. 

Mr. Nolan. How many laborers have they employed in the Na- 
tional Museum, Mr. Mohl? 

Mr. Mohl. I guess about thirty odd men. Of course, I come in 
contact very little with the ordinary laborers. They are principally 
colored men. 

Mr. Nolan. All paid the same rate of wages? 
. Mr. Mohl. No. Those colored laborers are getting $50 a month. 

Mr. Nolan. Is that the lowest wage paid there? 

Mr. Mohl. There are a few carried on as cleaners; wiping, for 
instance, the exhibition cases with a cheesecloth, and like work ; they 
are getting $45. 

Mr. Nolan. Are they on the civil service list as laborers? 

Mr. Mohl. They are carried as laborers. 

Mr. Nolan. On the civil service? 

Mr. Mohl. Yes. 

Mr. Nolan. Are you in a position to give this committee anj 
information regarding the hardships of men working at such low 
wages, how it affects them and their families? 

Mr. Mohl. The hardships ; I can tell you right here now some of 
my own experiences. I found out that I am not able to support my 
family on the wages I am getting, and secondly, my wife and myself 
went to work with the assistance of some friend and we borrowed 
some money, and went in a" rooming-house business for about 17 
years, had a large house, and I and my wife were virtually servants 
for the people in the house, running a rooming house in order to 
lower our own expenses to some extent. 

Mr. Nolan. In other words, it would be 

Mr. Mohl. About two years ago my wife got sickly, and she could 
not keep up the work any more, and we had to quit that kind of busi- 
ness, this rooming house business, and we are living now at my 
address given, 1025 Twentieth Street NW., in a small six-room house. 

Mr. Nolan. Have you any children ? 

Mr. Mohl. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. How many? 

Mr. Mohl. I have three. One of them is sickly, a daughter. She 
is practically under the doctor's care continually. Another daughter 
now works up in the Palais Royal Department Store, getting $10 a 
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week. Of course, they are with me and they are helping me the best 
they can, but it is very depressing to a man, a stout, able-bodied man 
as I am, if he is willing to work, if he is simply forced down by all 
hazards. 

On a different occasion, one of the officials, the superintendent — I 
might as well come plain out — ^he passed the remark that as long as 
they keep Mohl there, they can not keep him down, and as long as he 
stays there, he will stand a show for promotion. They blockaded a 
poor faithful servant from transferring and improving his condition, 
and absolutely refused to give him any increase in wages, and, as a 
matter of fact, I observed that several employees who were used to 
some extent, more or less, as domestic servants, for private work in 
some of the residences of the officials, have received promotions, but 
those who are doing directly public and Government work, as I was 
assimed to and as I was employed on, they have to take a back seat. 

Mr. Nolan. You say that people in the Government employ who 
have performed services for the higher Government officials in their 
own residences have received advancement in the public service ? 

Mr. Mohl. Yes, sir ; the Government has paid virtually for private 
work, domestic work, executed by the lower class of employees in the 
respective jurisdictions. 

Mr. Nolan. Do you know whether they have been compensated by 
the officials for the work performed at their homes ? 

Mr. Mohl. I know of several of them. I can call their names, if 
necessary. They have entered special bills for this extra service for 
private work, etc., and they were threatened with dismissal. 

Mr. Nolan. Was that service performed in their own time or on 
the Government's time? 

Mr. Mohl. That was on Government time. 

Mr. Nolan. You have got proof of that, have you ? 

Mr. Mohl. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Is there anything else you wish to say, Mr. Mohl ? 

Mr. Mohl. Different questions would probably lead to different 
answers. 

Mr. Nolan. What is the sentiment of the men similarly situated to 
you down there? Are they generally satisfied with the wages they 
receive ? 

Mr. Mohl. There is a great dissatisfaction, in general, with the 
exception of a very few. 

Mr. Nolan. Were you authorized to represent any of the others, or 
are you here presenting your own case? 

Mr. Mohl. I am here simply to seek equity and justice. 

Mr. Nolan. What I wanted to know is whether you had any talk 
with your fellow employees down there and a commission to repre- 
sent them. 

Mr. Mohl. No, sir; I came up here solely on my own accord. 

Mr. Nolan. You know that this dissatisfaction that you speak of 
regarding wage conditions and other conditions applies generally 
to those men who are in similar employment ? 

Mr. Mohl. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Do you know anything about the home conditions of 
other men in the service down there that are i^Bceiving the small 
wages that you are? 
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Mr. MoHL. Yes, sir. For instance, a number of watchmen I per- 
sonally know— they have some of them come from West Virginia, 
some from Kentucky and Tennessee, and a number of other States 
and have brought small families with small children on here shortly 
after they received their appointments. It is a matter of a couple 
of months after thej arrive here when they find out that they can 
not maintain their families here on the wages they are getting, and 
they had to send them home to their own home folks to be supported 
there. The watchmen have entered a petition in that respect to the 
Appropriation Committee, as far as I remember, very recently. 

Mr. Nolan. Well, I think that the great trouble in gettmg any 
action through your department — ^that is, through the heads of your 
department or even through the Appropriation Committee without 
legislation — is due to the fact of this legislative rider which you 
speak of, which restricts lump sum appropriations. 
Mr. MoHL. Yes. 

Mr. Nolan. It absolutely prohibits any head of a department from 
raising the wages of any of the employees that come under the pro- 
visions of the lump-sum appropriation, and the only way in which 
you can get redress is through a measure of this kind or through 
similar legislation, so that your petitions to the head of your depart- 
ment or to the Appropriations Committee, unless they could put a 
Jegislative rider on the bill, would be futile. There is no redress for 
you, unless we can get some legislative action of this kind. 

Mr. MoHL. The only thing is to hope, and we have confidence in 
the success of this. The general conditions of this class of people 
are so pressing that it is impossible to express it now. The burden 
of those people is increasing every day. 

Mr. Nolan. In what frame of mina does that leave you and other 
inen in a similar situation toward your employer, the Government 
TL?^ United States, when you can not get any redress? 
Mr. MoHL. Exceedingly depressing. A man loses his ambition. 
Mr. Nolan. And your only redress is to do what they tell you 
down there sometimes to do— ^if you don't like it, quit? 
Mr. MoHL. Yes. 

Mr. Nolan. And you do not think that is a proper attitude on the 
part of your superior officials after putting in 18 years of service, 
CIO you ? 

Mr. MoHL. Well, I do not think it is quite justified to give a man 
A I* ^s recognized as a faithful worker — ^to give him such an answer. 

JP?^^®^^ ^^^ would not do it, I am quite positive. 

Mr. Nolan. Is there anything else you have got to say, Mr. Mohl? 

M.r. Mohl. I want the committee to know that one of the executive 
officers down there has passed a remark very plain that a dollar 
a day w^as enough for a workingman. 

Mr. Nolan. What salary does he get? 

Mr. Mohl. He is getting $3,500 a year. He is carried virtually as 
chief clerk. I think if he were employed by some corporation and 
passed the same remark to his subordinates, thev would probablv mob 

?i^' he could expect nothing else under present conditions in life. 

Mr. NoLJVN. Well, if you have nothing else, Mr. Mohl, we will 
excuse you at this time. We are glad to have had you testify. 
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STATEMENT OF HK ALFRED H. EOBBICE, PRESIDENT NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE EM- 
PLOYEES AT NAVY YARDS AND STATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. KoDRiCK. Mr. Chairman, I represent the classified civil service 
employes of the clerical, drafting, inspection, chemical, messenger, 
and watch forces at navy yards and naval stations. Now, by way of 
introduction, these employes are members of the same classified civil 
service as employes of the various legislative, executive and judicial 
departments of the Government. They are required to take the same 
entrance, examination, are subject to the same rules and regulations, 
and are required to attain the same passing mark. In every respect 
they have exactly the same status as other members of the classified 
civil service, and yet I think I speak authoritatively when I say they 
receive less for their services than any other branch of the Federal 
civil service. The work performed by these employes is of a skilfuU 
character, and in many cases requiring the highest technical ability, 
because of the peculiar nomenclature. A vast number of them are 
married, supporting and rearing families, as near as their salaries 
will permit, in a manner befitting American citizens and fathers. 
Now, in many instances both married and single employes are attend- 
ing night institutions of learning. Now, from the sacrifices these em- 
ployes make, the Government reaps the benefit. All members of the 
mechanical lorce at the various navy yards were given a general in- 
crease in their salaries, due largely to the increased cost of living. 
That increased cost of living analogously applies to the employees 
that I represent. I do not think it necessary at this time to go into 
the question of the increased cost of living, as I am sure the com- 
mittee will take judicial notice of that. Congress each year authorizes 
the construction of new ships, and the great amount of labor already 
performed by the employes in question is increased daily, as you can 
readily see, but no recognition is given them for their increased effi- 
ciency in handling the increased work. 

^ Too much stress can not be laid on the importance of the trained 
civilian employee at navy yards and stations. In the event this coun- 
ixj should be at war with a foreign power, every naval officer worthy 
oi the name would seek sea duty, and it is obvious that this would 
incur a greater responsibility on the civilian personnel. From Janu- 
ary 1, 1909, to June 30, 1915, there were 647 voluntary vacancies 
among the clerical, drafting, instruction, chemical, messenger, and 
watch forces at seven navy yards and stations, occurring as follows : 
Charleston, 123; Boston, 101; Philadelphia, 101; Pearl Harbor, 74; 
Washington, 67; Portsmouth, 62, and Newport, 19, due. to the inade- 
quate salaries, and better advantages offered on the outside. It is not 
known how many have occurred in the other navy yards and stations 
through the country. When we note such a large number of separa- 
tions from so few yards, it seems a situation well worthy of considera- 
tion. When trained, experienced men sever their relations with their 
employer, no matter who he may be, it becomes a serious problem, 
and it is obvious that the interests of the employer suffer. The ex- 
cellent clerks resign, the mediocre remain, the standard being accord- 
ingly lowered. It therefore behooves him to make an equitable read- 
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justment, or be content with having his establishment become a train- 
mg school, which it is bound to become through the appointment of 
inexperienced men, as a replacement for the experienced. In this con- 
nection I have an exhibit which is a table showing the per annum 
and equivalent per diem pay of chief clerks and clerks at the Phila- 
delphia, Norfolk, and Washington yards, which are the three larger 
yards, and the pay for the same positions outside of the navy yards 
m the same place. A copy of it I have mailed to Congressman Nolan, 
and if the committee wishes me, I would be very glad to send another 
coDv for publication in this report. 

Mr. Nolan. You have brought that, readv for the record, have 
yon? 

Mr. RoDRiCK. No, sir; I have not, but I can send you one. You 
mean the table ? 

Mr. Nolan. Well, everything. I intend to put in your letter to 
me, and whatever statements you have made, if you want them in- 
cluded in your statement, so that it will run jointly with it; you 
might send that to the committee. 

Mr. BoDRiCK. Yes, I will do that. I think I can about cover in 
this statement just what I covered to you in the letter, and probably 
save time. 

Now, the classified civil service employees at navy yards and 
stations are not appropriated for in the legislative, executive and 
judicial act, but are provided for in the naval appropriation acts, 
Congress setting aside in each act a lump appropriation for classi- 
fied hire. Wliile the emploj^ees are a part of the same classified civil 
service as employees of the other various departments, their pay is 
decidedly lower, and those on the per diem roll are not aflForded the 
^^me privilege of annual leave. The per diem employees are 
allowed only 15 days annual leave, while other classified civil service 
eaiployees, and all per annum employees at navy yards and stations, 
fik*^^^^ ^^ days. For instance, if a per diem employee is detailed to 
the navv yard, he receives 15 days' annual leave of absence, whereas 
ir you detail the same employee to the Navy Department he receives 30 
days' leave of absence. 

Xn the absence of restrictive legislation, those few per annum 

ennployees at navy yards and stations who are so fortunate as to 

nave been placed on the per annum roll also receive, without word 

or question, 30 days' annual leave, but the great mass who are so 

unxortimate as to be on the per diem roll receive only 15 days' annual 

leave, the expression " per diem " being simplv a measure of pay and 

not of employment. The employees in question are also compelled 

to go into the various shops, aboard ships, and in other departments, 

in tne performance of their dailv duties, where thev must assume 

w fu^^ hazardous risks as menibers of the mechanical force, and 

yet tney are denied the benefits of the disability compensation act. 

^i\ 1?^^^^^ while these employees are members of the same Federal 

wnri^^^^^® as other employees of the Government, and while their 

OTni^^^ ^u ^ l^^gher technical character, and while they are not 

tfipm W;^ /^'^f amount of annual leave, still the salaries paid 

thp ri^to ^^7 incommensurate with the work performed and 

plovS^fn^f^'^'^t^' ^''} ^^^ considerably lower than those paid em- 

Mioyees m the other departments of the Government. At the navy 
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yards and stations we have boys who are rated as messenger boys, 
who receive $1.04 and $2 per diem, but perform clerical and type- 
writing duties, in some cases stenographic duties. These employees, 
messenger boys, may serve two years, when they are qualified to 
take the examination for promotion to clerks. After they have 
qualified themselves by this examination, there is no money available 
to promote them, because, as I said before, the amount set asdde in 
this naval appropriation act is limited to just a sufficient amount 
to pay the force at present employed, and therefore these boys are 
compelled to wait until some person dies or resigns, before one of 
them can be promoted to the rating of clerk. 

Now, we have clerks who receive as low as $2.08 per diem, clerical 
pay. They range anywhere from $2.08 on up. They are rated in 
multiples of eight. A man may reecive $2.08, $2.16, $2.24, on up, 
because, I say, they are on the per diem roll. As there seems to be 
a general trend in business to reward employees for faithful services 
and to prevent them from seeking employment elsewhere, where their 
chances for advancement are better, so there should be the same desire 
on the part of the Government, especially at navy yards and stations, 
where the necessity for experienced help at this time is self-evident. 
The first thing I would like to call to your attention is the fact that 
if this bill is reported favorably to the House, care should be takm 
that it includes independent establishments of the Government. As 
I have tried to p(Hnt out to you, while these employees are under 
the same classified civil service as employees in the other departments, 
they are not ccmsidered a part of the executive departments, but are 
classed as independent establishments, and unless some particular 
provision is made in the bill to bring in the independ^it, outside 
establishments of the Government, the navy yards, it is apt to raise 
a technical question which may ultimately affect the navy yards, in 
view of the fact that they are not provided for under the legislative 
act. If there are any other questions you would like to ask me, I 
woud be more than glad to answer them. 

Mr. Nolan. The bill savs any persons employed by the United 
State& 

Mr. EoDRiCK. That would include all Federal employees. 

Mr. Nolan. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Rodrick. Do your 
people have an opportunity to appear annually before the wage 
boards of the different navy yards that are convened for the purpose 
of considering the question of wages? 

Mr. ^DRicK. No, sir; the wage board does not apply to classified 
employees; it only applies to the mechanical forces. 

Mr.'NoLAN. You do not have the opportunity that is now enjoyed 
by the mechanical departments of the Government in the navy yards 
and stations to present annually statistics to show reasons why you 
should be entitled to get an increase in wages? • 

Mr. Rodrick. The only opportunity we have is an interview with 
the Naval Committee itself. We do not appear before any wage 
board at the yard. 

Mr. Nolan. The law does not permit you to appear before the 
board, and does not permit them to consider your application for 
increase in wages? 

Mr. Rodrick. I did not know there was any law. I understand 
we have never been allowed to appear before them on the ground 

37609— 16 ^15 
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that they could only consider the adjustment of the pay of the 
mechanical force the 1st of every January. 

Mr. Nolan. Have you inquired into that thoroughly ? 

Mr. EoDRiCK. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. George L. Cain (national president, National League of Gov- 
ernment Employees). I wish to state right here that there is a law 
to that effect that applies directly to the mechanics. That is the act 
of Congress on the wage board that was passed as far back as 1862. 

Mr. EoDRicK. I know the mechanics, of course, can appear before 
the wage board, but classified employees can not. Whether there is 
any restrictive legislation on the subject I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. Nolan. I do not know why they have never given the classified . 
service consideration under the law. The act of July 16, 1862, 
entitled " An act to amend an act entitled ' An act to further promote 
the eflBciency of the Navy,' approved December 21, 1861," provided: 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That section 8 of an act to further pro- 
mote the efficiency of the Navy, approved December 21, 1861, be amended so as 
to rend as foHows: 

" That the hours of labor and the rates of wages of the employees in the navy 
yards shall conform, as nearly as consistent with the public interests, with 
those of private establishments in the immediate vicinity of the respective 
yards, to be determined by the commandants of the navy yards, subject to the 
approval and revision of the Secretary of the Navy." 

As I read the law, it does not confine the wage board to the con- 
sideration of the wages of the mechanics and laborers employed in a 
mechanical capacity, but it says " employees." Do you know whether 
any of the men employed in the yards that you represent here have 
ever attempted to have the wage board take up the question of their 
wages ? 

Mr. EoDRiCK. We have never spoken to the Secretary about the 
wage board taking it up, because we have always assumed that the 
statute has been construed to exclude classified employees, who are 
paid, you see, from a lump-sum appropriation specified in the naval 
act. 

Mr. 'Nolan. Is it not a fact also that the mechanical end is paid 
from a lump-sum appropriation? 

Mr. RoDRiCK. They are paid from the various appropriations. 
There is nothing mentioned in the act of so much for the mechanical 
force. They are paid out of the various appropriations to carry on 
the work, whether as classified employees or not. 

Mr. Nolan. If I recollect it right now, probably they are justified 
in refusing to consider the wages paid to the men that you represent, 
tinder the legislative rider, approved in 

Mr. BoDRiCK. 1909. 

Mr. Nolan. 1913 or 1912. I believe that specifically made an 
exemption of the mechanical employees of the Government establish- 
ments, but I do not know any reason why they should not have given 
consideration to the needs of the men that you are representing here, 
prior to that time. Let me ask you this^ Mr. Rodrick. How often 
have you appeared before the Naval Affairs Committee ? 

Mr. Rodrick. I was before the Naval Affairs Committee on the 
9th of this month. December, 1914, was the first time we appeared 
t>«fore the Naval Affairs Committee, and this last March T was 
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before the committee again. The act governing us, I have a note of 
it here, is the act of March 3, 1909, which specifies that the classified 
employees at navy yards and stations shall be paid from lump sum 
appropriations, and their salaries shall be fixed by the Secretary of 
the Navy. I think you will find that I have quoted that very nearly 
verbatim. My idea in coming to this committee, however, is to im- 
press upon you the importance of the minimum wage scal^. That 
3S of great importance. As I told you, these men are paid as low as 
$1.04 a day, some of them men who have reached the age of maturity, 
and they are being paid $1.04 a day, on up to $2, and men who are 
between 20 and 25, possibly some of them older than that, receive as 
low as $2.16 and $2.24 a day, and it does not look at all just and 
right, when the employees of the other departments receive salaries 
that do not compare with those that* are paid these employees in the 
cavy yards, when they are compelled to take the same entrance 
examination, and compelled to attain the same passing mark, and are 
subject to the same rules and regulations as the other employees of 
the Government are. 

Mr. Nolan. How many members are there in your organization! 

Mr. RoDRiCK. Why, I do not know just how many are in the or- 
ganization. There are 2,878 classified employees at all the navy 
yards and stations. 

Mr. Nolan. Have you got any idea, approximately, of how many 
of that number are members of your organization ? 

Mr. EoDRiCK. I should say at least a thousand. 

Mr. Nolan. Scattered among the different 

Mr. RoDRiCK. Scattered among the different yards. 

Mr. Nolan. And stations? 

Mr. RoDRiCK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. During what period of time did those vacancies that 
you spoke of there occur? 

Mr. KoDRiCK. They occurred from January 1, 1909, to June 30, 
1915. At that time there were 547. From January 1, 1913, to June 
30, 1915, there were 330 vacancies. 

Mr. Nolan. Those men had been employed and left the service 
of the Government in the classified service in the navy yards? 

Mr. RoDRiCK. Yes, sir; all voluntary vacancies. 

Mr. Nolan. Do they have much trouble in getting men to come in 
from the list? 

Mr. EoDRiCK. Why, I do not think so. It seems to me that every 
time we ask that a man be certified, they do not seem to have any 
trouble getting them. 

Mr. Nolan. What is that due to? Do they come in with the idea 
in mind that the opportunities are better than they find them after 
they get in ? 

Mr. RoDRiCK. They come in with the id^a — a great many of them 
come in with the idea that they will be in the same status as other 
civil-service employees in regard to leave, which, of course, they find 
to be a misnomer when they get into the service. Then, as I told 
you in the beginning, the men who work in the navy yards and sta- 
tions are men of considerable training, many of them are university 
men, and there is a natural demand on the outside for them in the 
outside establishments. Then, some of them, quite a number, seek 
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transfers to other departments here in Washington, where they will 
:get better salaries and where they will get the advantage of the extra 
16 days' leave. Of course, that means quite a bit, because it is pretty 
hard for a man to take any sort of vacation out of 15 days' leave, 
when you take into consideration the fact that naturally contingen- 
cies are found to arise during the summer months, such as funerals 
and other meritorious contingencies, and when he comes to the sum- 
mer months, and faces these long hot summer months, without sul^ 
cient leave to take a sufficient amount of rest, because he does nw 
know what contingency is going to happen during the fall, whicn 
aecessarily requires him to keep in store a minimum amount ot 
leave, as a result the men do not have enough leave to take a re^ 
in the summertime when they really deserve it and really need it, ana 
•the result is obvious that the interests of the Government— the em- 
ployer, no matter who it may be — ^are bound to suffer, if a man is 
boimd to drag through the hot summer months all fagged out tor 
iNTant OT i*pcst 

Mr. Nolan. This bill does not pretend to take care of the question 
of annual leave, or take care of any of the evils attending upon tne 
4»vil service, except what some people consider the greatest evil, ana 
ihat is the question of wages. 

Mr. RoDRiCK. Yes, sir. , ., 

Mr. Nolan. That is the principal complaint, as I understand it, 

ft'om your testimony here ? 

Mr. RoDRiCK. That is the principal complaint ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. The wages paid, and the lack of opportunity of pre- 
senting your case and getting redress? 

Mr. RoDRiCK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. You have not been able to get any redress such as 
you believe you are entitled to, and such as every other employee m 
the mechanical departments of the navy yards have annually? 

Mr. RoDRicK. I merely mentioned the leave question to ^^^.7^^^^ 
that while they are members of the same classified civil service, firet 
to impress that upon your mind; second, to show you that they do 
not receive the same consideration as other Government employee- 
Mr. Nolan. Have you any data before you touching upon the 
question of wages paid ? 

Mr. RoDRiCK. You mean the wages paid in the navy yards? 

Mr. Nolan. The wages paid to those employees that you rep- 
resent? 

Mr. RoDRiCK. Yes, sir. I sent you a copy of it. I will also make 
a copy for the hearing. It gives the wages paid in the navy yards, 
and also a comparative scale showing the wages paid in outside 
establishments, which will probably give you an idea why so many 
vacancies occur. You will note the difference in the wages. 

Mr. Nolan. We will be glad to have that, so it will be incorporated 
right here in your testimony. 

Air. EoDRicK. I will be glad to mail you a copy here in the 
morning. 

(The table referred to is printed on page 408.) 

Mr. Nolan. Is there anything else you wish to add at this time? 
Mr. RoDRiCK. That is alL unless vou have some more questions 
you wish to ask. 

Mr. Nolan. I have none just now. 
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STATEXEHT OP lOl. JOSEPH W. KING, INTl^IOR D£FAETM£NT, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Noi^N. Mr. King, will you just make your statement so thsfe 
the reporter will get it ? 

Mr. £j[NO. I do not know what you want to know. I know I have 
lived here nearly 25 or 26 years when things were much cheaper 
than they are now, you know. 

Mr. Nolan. If you will just tell the reporter where you are wcwk- 
ing and what position you occupy, you may then go ahead with 
your story. 

Mr. King. I am a watchman in the Interior Department, at the 
liberal salary of $60 a month, or $720 a year. I know when I waA^ 
here 25 or 26 years ago that I could buy provisions to live on for leas ■ 
than half of what I can how, some of the things. I could buy three 
pounds of round steak for 25 cents, three pounds of pork chops for 
25 cents, beef liver for 5 cents a pound, and a soup bone, big enough 
to make soup for a hotel, for 10 cents, and so on. Now, you can not 

fet one for a quarter like it with meat enough left on it to make 
ash for a family. A house that you could rent then for $15 would 
rent now for $25 or $30, and then I was getting much better wages 
than I am now. Of course I could live then all right, but now I tell : 
you it is hard to make ends meet. 

Mr. NoiiAN. You mean by that that the wages you were reeriving' 
then 

Mr. King. Yes; I was receiving more wages then, anyhow. 

Mr. NoiiAN. What were your wages at that time? 

Mr. King. I was superintendent of the Pension Office Building at 
$1,400 a year, then. I am getting a little over half of it now, when 
it ought to be the reverse. I do not know whether it is worth whiles ^ 
to say that I find some opposition to this bill on account of it include 
ing such as charwomen that work but 3 ©r 4 hours a day. If it would 
include some of the charwomen some of the members object to it, 
because it includes those that do not work but three or four houirs 
that would get $3 a day the same as the others. But I have been 
investigating that, and they are all willing — ^would be more tbaa * 
willing — to get $40 a month, and, of course, if it would be put down 
that way, maybe it would be a little more apt to pass, and so on. 

Mr. Noi^an. Never mind about the bill. That is a matter thai 
will be attended to by the committee so that whatever amendme&i' 
it may need, where it needs amendment, especially for those working • 
only a few hours a day, I think we can saxely take care of that part 
of it. 

Mr. King. Now, here are the watchmen and the messengers and the- 
elevator men. The difference in that is that they get a half Satur- 
for three months and the holidays on Sundays and the watchmen 
do not get none of that. There ought to be a slight difference 
made in that respect, but that is none of my business. There are 
none of them getting enough. There are laborers right there in the 
Land Office that are getting $40 a month ; I mean men — male laborers 
that have come in lately — and they say they can not live on it; tb^y 
are living on bread and sweetened water. They have to have a house 
to live in, and they are colored fellows, and they are getting very 
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cheap rent — ^$10 or $12 a month — shacks hardly fit to keep a horse in. 

Mr. Nolan. Go right along, Mr. King. 

Mr. King. I do not know anything else to say, only I know every- 
thing is quite high to live. That is all I know about it. The wajr it 
was when I was here before such things as bananas, and things like 
that, on a Saturday you could buy half a bushel for a quarter, but 
everything is as high again as it was then, you know. 

Mr. Nolan. Now, the men that are working in the Interior De- 
partment — watchmen along with yourself — do you find this general 
situation there, that those men have a hard time to get along on the 
wages they are being paid ? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir; awful hard, they say. I could not get along 
at all — I have a big family — ^if it was not for my pension, and then 
we can not make ends meet with it. 

Mr. Nolan. You could not get along without your pension? 
• Mr. King. OIl no, no. 

Mr. Nolan, xou find it pretty hard to get along, even with the 
pension and the wages ? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir; I have to almost draw on my pension before 
it is due^ you know, to make ends meet. 

Mr. Nolan. Are there many of those men down there, employed 
in the same position that you are, that are pensioners? 

Mr. King. No; not a very great many. Well, there are quite a 
few, too, but some are younger fellows from the Spanish- American 
War. 

Mr. Nolan. There are not as many of the Spanish- American War 
veterans drawing pensions, though? 

Mr. King. No ; and even those that draw pensions only draw small 
ones. Then there are some young fellows on the watch that are 
i^re studying law and dentistry and medicine, you know, and making 
this sort of pay expenses. 

^ Mr. Nolan. But if a man who has a family wants to make a living 
out of it you find it impossible to make both ends meet? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir ; you do. Of course, I have never lived lav- 
ishly, or anything. We can't. I raised a family of 12 children; 
that is all; and I was not married until I was away up in years; 
tint when we were here before we had six children with us, and now 
we just have four all the time, and we can not live with them. We 
have only got three now. One of them has gone over to Wilmington, 
Del. He is a grown man, and he never could get anything to do 
much while he was here. « 

Mr. Nolan. You find that a man raising a family — that his oppor- 
tunities as the children grow up are extremely limited, unless they 
go into the Government service? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir; they can not get clothes fit to wear to school. 
I know a family that says they can not send their children to school 
for the want of clothing fit to make them half respectable — shoes 
and such as that. 

Mr. Nolan. My question was. As those children grow up here in 
the District of Columbia, the opportunities for them getting employ- 
ment outside of the Government service is very limited? 

Mr. King. Yes; they can not get anything much better at all, and 
the Government service in the District, they say, is overrun, and they 
do not have a fair show at that. 
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Mr. Nolan. And the opportunities for being helpful, then, to their 
parents, as they do come to working age, are very limited ? 

Mr. King. Yes; very limited. I am from Illinois myself, but I 
was here 26 years ago, and only stayed four years, or a little better, 
and by request of " Hokus Pokus " Smith, as I called him, retired, 
and 17 years ago again came back as watchman. I was too old to 
get anything to amount to anything and was not much fit for any- 
thing but4i w^atchman, and, as the old lady says, barely that. 

Mr. NoiiAN. But still, if you did not have the position, they would 
have to have a younger man ? 

Mr. King. Yes. I fill the place tolerably satisfactorily, I guess. 
I occupy the chair and try to look wise and answer questions. You 
know there are a sight of questions propounded to a watchman. You 
have to be a sort of traveling encyclopedia to answer all of them. 
A man wants to be sort of posted in the location of the different 
offices where the people are, and when they come in and ask you 
where is so and so you have to be able to tell them where they will 
find these fellows; you have to answer those questions and keep a 
watch about things passing out, in particular. They are not so 
particular about things commg in, but things going out. 

Mr. Nolan. Well, is there anything else you can add, Mr. King? 

Mr. King. I do not know that there is — ^that would give any 
strength to it. 

Mr. Nolan. But you do know that while wages have not advanced 
here in the District of Columbia in the Government service 

Mr. King. In 1854 this salary was fixed. 

Mr. Nolan. While you do know that the salaries have not ad- 
vanced for this position, you know that the cost of living has been 
going up and is still going up? 

Mr. King. It seems to be. Some few things are not going up, but 
meats and such as that is going up all the time. 

Mr. Nolan. Everyday commodities? 

Mr. King. Yes; things that are most essential to the housewife. 
Housekeeping has just gone up out of sight. 

. Mr. Nolan. First of all, house rent, you know, has gone up con- 
siderably f 

Mr. King. Oh, yes, and still there are idle houses all over the city, 
but thej will not rent them for any less. There are as many idle 
houses in the city as there are occupied when I was here 26 years af o, 
but they will not rent them if they do not get the price, you know^ 
and outeide in the suburbs they are just the same, m^^ as high as they 
are right in the heart of the city, but as a general thing with a little 
better air, and some more ground. Here in the city, when you get^ a 
house, there is no yard, or nothing to it. Where are are now, we paid 
$27.50 for the last year, and there is no yard to it at all, a little bit 
of front yard, but not enou^ to amount to anything, and a bade 
yard not big enough to whip a dog in. 

Mr. Nolan. Well, we are glad to have had you come before the 
committee, Mr. King, and if there is nothing further, we will excuse 

(Whereupon, the committee adjourned.) 
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Subcommittee of the Committee on Labor, 

HOUBE OF REPRESENTATiyES, 

Thursday^ March SO, 1916. 

The committe this day met, Hon. John I. Nolan presiding. 
Mr. Nolan. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Ainsworth, we will hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF MB. FRANK E. AINSWOETS, PBESIBENT iPEDEBA- 
TION OF FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. Ainsworth. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
there is so much to be said on this subject that I shall not take the 
time to make an extended talk without referring to certain exhibits 
which I have here. 

I want to ask the committee if I may introduce certain statements 
which I have here, and as they come along in proper sequence, make 
such comment upon them as seems to be pertinent. 

Mr. Nolan. Do you wish to incorporate those exhibits in your 
testimony ? 

Mr. Ajnsworth. I have certain exhibits that I would like to ask 
the committee to consider. 

Mr. Nolan. It has been the usual practice of the conmiittee to pei>, 
mit witnesses to incorporate exhibits in the record during this hear- 
ing. You may proceed along that line. 

Mr. Ainsworth. I want to say, in the first place, that there has 
been some criticism that this bill, as a minimum wage bill, is not 
approved of as a matter of legislation. In order that the record may 
show the position of the organization which I represent, I would 
say that we do not consider this legislation on a mmimum wage, as 
between the Government and the private employer, whether an indi* 
vidual or corporation. In presenting it a^d in advocating it, we 
take the position that the Government is an employer of labor, and 
that those who are interested in this wage bill are employees. While 
this committee, if I understand it correctly, is appointed to consider 
legislation before Congress, as a matter of fact, industrially, the 
committee represents the United States as an employer of labor, and 
is appointed for the purpose of hearing what the employees have to 
say regarding their labormg conditions; and in that manner the wa^e: 
bill is not making wage legislation, as generally, interposed. It is 
simply an effort on the part of the employees to present to their 
employer, the United States^ some reasons why they ask better condi*- 
tions and better wages. • , 

Now, there are two principles under which these employees may be' 
considered. First, shall the United States, employing- a man- or 
woman, settle his or her salary, or fix his or her salary by the law 
of supply and demand; in other words, when a man or woman is 
employed, does the United States say : " We will give you so much 
per month, and if you do not take it, some one else will." Should 
that principle obtain, or should the other principle obtain, which is 
that a man or woman employed by the Government perf onhs^ to a 
certain degree, at least, a governmental function, and that function 
is necessary to the completion and operation of the Governments 
Now, what is that function worth ? For instance, a man operates an 
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elevator in this building. Of course, before we had elevators, people 
walked up and down stairs. Now the operation of elevators is a 
necessity. Should that man's salary be fixed by reason of the fact 
that other men can be obtained to take his place for less than he is 
getting, or by reason of the fact that he performs a function which 
IS necessary to the Government, and which must be performed, and 
which, therefore, he is entitled to receive compensation for that will 
permit him to live and maintain his family at least in comfort. 

I desire now .to submit to the committee an exhibit, which is an 
excerpt from the report of the Committee on Federal Relations. I 
shall read it and submit it, if I may. This is the preliminary report, 
and I think is over Mr. Walsh's own signature. It reads as follows: 

The welfare of the State demands that the useful labor of every able-bodied 
workman should as a minimum be compensated by a sufficient income to sup- 
port in comfort Jiimself, a wife, and at least three minor children and in addi- 
tion to provide for sickness, old age, and disability. (Report of Commission on 
Industrial Relations.) 

That is the principle which we think the Government should take 
into consideration in recommending these wages, and I shall hope 
to show later on that many who are employed by the Government do 
not receive anything nearly equal to that. 

The House has recently discussed, and perhaps is now discussing/ 
the immigration bill. During that discussion much interest is mani-^ 
fested as to the welfare of the people of other countries. Are we, whp 
are citiz^s of the United States, and who are serving the Govern- 
ment, not entitled to as much consideration from Congress, which 
largely fixes our conditions, as those who do not belong here at all? 

During the past 10 or 15 years the c<^ of living has increased 
largely. I do not need to teU you about how much it has increased, 
but I would like to say that within the last year, because of the war^ • 
it has gone ahead to such an extent that some of the people serving 
the Government have to look to charity. I have .in mind a case oi 
a man who has six children. He is a vete>ran of the Spanish- Ameri- 
can War, He receives $70 a month and lives in San Francisco. He 
teUs me that sometimes in the morning, during the latter part of th^ 
month when he has not yet received his pay envelope, these children' 
have dry bread and a little weak coffee with milk for breakfast. He 
says that is all they can have^ and I do not wonder at it. I do wonder 
that they can get that at times, when you take into consideration 
what he has to pay for the articles that he must buy in order to live. 

Some of these salaries, which are now under consideration and 
which have been in existence for a number of years, were fixed by ' 
the Government a great many years ago. Some, I think, were fixed 
as long ago as 50 years. I was talking to a man who has had long 
experience in the Government. He said to me : " I do not see that 
there is much difference in the $1,800 position now and 20 years affo. 
There seem to be the same class of men, and they seem to do the 
same character of work." I said, "That is true, I grant you, but 
what does $1,800 purchase now as compared with 20 years a^o." 
That is the issue that is before us now. What is the purchasing 
power of a dollar to-day, as compared with 20 years ago when these 
salaries were fixed. The salaries in the legislative bill and the sundry 
civil bill are largely fixed by the estimates of the department, and 
frequently Congress changes them. These estimates are made up, 
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first, by the bureaus which compose the department. Each bureau 
chief makes an estimate for what he is going to need the next year. 

I want to speak now of the custodian employee. A man is ap- 
pointed custodian, and he sends to the Treasury Department an esti- 
mate of what he thinks he needs. He sends a statement of what he 
thinks the salaries should be. When that gets to the Treasury De- 
partment, if his ideas about proper pay are at variance with the 
ideas already in existence — and some of these salaries, as I said 
before, were fixed 50 years ago — ^the Treasury Department says, 
" We can not pay these salaries ; if we do, then all these other people 
will be clamoring for higher pay." Consequently, they are pruned 
down, and, as a result, he gets in line with those salaries fixed a long 
while ago. 

The Government, in some respects, is very specific. I think per- 
sonally- Congress intends to legislate fairly. I want to show, in one 
instance, how legislation is sometimes somewhat distorted. For ex- 
ample, section 7 of the civil-service act of March 15, 1898, emphasizes 
this point. I will not read the whole section, but I will read por- 
tions of it. It says that hereafter not less than seven hours of labor 
each day, except Sundays and days provided as public holidays by 
law or executive order, shall be required of all clerks and other em- 
ployees of whatever grade or class. Then it provides further — 

that the heads of the departments may, by special order, stating the reason, 
further extend the hours of any clerk or employee in their departments, re- 
spectively; but In case of an extension it shall be without additional com- 
pensation. 

That has been construed to mean that any department or any 
bureau or the heads of the bureaus may make those under them, 
without written orders and with written orders, work Sundays and 
legal holidays. 

; I desire now to read a letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. When I wrote to him in regard to this matter, I referred 
in particular to some custom guards m San Francisco who had to 
work seven days in the week, and I asked him if they were, under 
that section, entitled to Sundays. I will give the number of hia 
letter in reply to mine, because I have his permission to quote from 
it. It is No. 100,000/28. It is dated Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, May 2, 1914, and reads as follows: 

300000/28 Treasury Department, 

Office of Assistant Secretary, 

• Washington, May B, 1914 * 
Capt. F. H. AiNS worth, 

60.8 Pacific BuUdingy San Francisco, CaL. 
Sir : The department is in receipt of your letter of the 16th ultimo, relative 
to the hours of service of the customs guards at San Francisco. 

Customs guards at present are required at all ports to be on duty for eight 
hours daily, seven days each week, except that they are allowed 14 days' leave 
of absence each year. This has been the rule for a number of years. While 
the department has under consideration the readjustment of the force in such 
a manner as to give each guard one day off each week, at the present time the 
appropriation available Is not sufficient to permit such action to be taken. 
Respectfully, 

Wm. p. Malburn, 
Assistant Secretary. 

You see, in that letter he advances the theory that the public 
service must be performed, and that because of the state of the 
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appropriation these men who the law says are entitled to one day 
off, can not have it. 

I wish to call the attention of the committee to some figures that 
I have in regard to the cost of living. They are taken from differ- 
ent parts of the country and from men in different stations of life. 
We did that for this reason: We know that men in different posi- 
tions in the Government receive different salaries, and from time to 
time, especially in some of the higher paid positions, Congress takes 
the position that men occupying positions of importance and re- 
sponsibility are entitled to a compensation in keeping with their 
positions. It is true, and I am glad to see them get all thev receive, 
because I think most of them deserve it. It is also true that every 
man, whether he be high or low in office, must have food to eat ; he 
must have clothes to wear ; he must have a place for shelter ; and he 
must have medical aid. If he does not, he is going to die. He must 
have that .for his children. After reaching a certain point, they 
talk about keeping up the dignity of the position, or the talk that 
the office requires a certain living condition, falls by the wayside, 
if those who perform a duty that is important and is necessary are 
going to starve, as some of them are likely to do because they do not 
get enough to eat. 

I have here a number of statistics in regard to the cost of living. 
I will read one. The first one applies to the case of a well-paid man, 
with a family of six. His expenses were as follows : Rent, $40 ; gas 
for heat and cooking, $9.50 ; light, $2 ; telephone, $3.50 ; carfare for 
• self, $2.60; carfare for three children, $3.25; carfare for wife, $2 
(estimated); meat and vegetables, $45; groceries, etc., $40; two 
newspapers, $1.15; two children's lunches, $4.50; two children's 
school expenses, $9; insurance, church, lodge, charity, etc., $10; 
magazines, 50 cents; laundry, $12; clothing for five, $30; husband's 
lunch, $11.20; recreation for five, $30; dentist, $2; making a total 
of $258.20. 

One of the children is employed and pays $25 a month. That is 
probably an extreme case ; at any rate, it is fairly good living. There 
are not many like that. 

Mr. Nolan. Does your table show the salary of the man and where 
he is employed ? 

Mr. Ajnsworth. No, sir. 

I have here a statement of a maii who gets $1,800 a year. This is 
rather a long statement and I shall read only the principal items, 
because it occupies or takes up a whole page and is set down in a 
conversational way. His grocery bill was $110.44 per annum; his 
baker's bill was $20.91 ; his butter bill was $27.94, which was $2 plus 
per month; his egg bill was $44.59, almost $4 per gionth; his milk 
bill was $38.83 per annum. This is for a family of three. He lives 
in New York. His ice bill was $18.10 per annum; his fruit bill 
was $36.61, or about $3 per month. His bill for medicines was 
$24.12 per annum, or $2 per month ; his laundry bill was $59.79 per 
annum ; the bill for household furnishings was $16.90 per annum, or 
a little more than $1 per month. The fuel and light bill was $35.44, 
while carfare amounted to $61.21, and extra meals amounted to 
$68.64. The doctor's bill was a large one, owing to sickness. It 
amounted to $298.50 that year, which is largely accounted for by 
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reason of the fact that there was an operation for appendicitis, there 
Deing an extra expenditure of $32.20 because of the operation. 

55^* S^/*^; ^^® ^®^^ ^*s $383.15 per annum ; his meat bill was $99. 
Mr. Dibs. His meat bill was how much? 

o^^' Km ^^' ^} ^*® $90.33, a little over $8 per month, or $2 per week ; his 
w«« IJt oi ^o ^ $110.44 per annum ; his baker's bill was $20.91 ; his butter bill 
r^^ I'Ss* ^r ^°^ something per month; his egg bill was $44.59, almost $4 

?i^ il ' 4® "^"'^ ^"^ ^*® *33.83 per annum. This is for a family of three. 

MT. uiBS. He paid how much for those eggs per dozen? 
^^!r^* KussELL. If you have ever bought eggs in New York you know how 
expensive they are. 

Mr. Dies. I have bought and sold them, too. 

Mr. KussEix. You know, then, what you have to pay for eggs — ^50 and 60 

cents per dozen in the winter months, though they run down to 33, 35, and 
o7 cents. . o rf 

Mr. Dies. You say $40 for eggs? 
^.^Ik ^^®s*=^r- $40 for eggs ; that amounts to $3 and something, $3.50 per 
montn, we will say, for eggs; that appears at first glance to be somewhat 
exwssive, but let us examine Into the matter a little more closely. It amounts 
to «u and some odd cents a week for about a dozen and a half eggs for a family 
of three. 

I submit these figures to show you the actual cost of living, and I think you 

^"' agree this is not particularly extravagant. 

ihls man's vegetable blU was $26.61 per annum ; that is $2 and something; per 
month. 

His fruit bill was $36.61 per annum, or about $3 per month, or 75 cents per 

^^f » or lOi cents per day. I may say that he used fruit In lieu of desserts. 

ills Ice bill was $1&10 per annum, and that averages about a nickel a day. 

^^^can not buy a 5-cent block of Ice In New York. You are compelled to buy 

a lO-cent piece, or you do not buy at all. For medicines his bill was $24.12 

?pr annum, or $2 per month ; his laundry bill was $59.79 per annum, or $5 per 

™|Onth or $1.25 per week. For household furnishings It was $16.90 per annum, 

Hr a little more than $1 per month— that Is, for kitchen utensils and things of 

i^^t sort. For fuel and light his bill was $35.44 or $3 per month ; car fare 

|?-*-2l per annum or $5 per month, which Is an average of something less than 

^^ cents per diem ; extra meals $68.64. The doctor's bill in this instance was 

^^cjesslve, as there happened to be an operation for appendicitis in this man's 

-Mr. Dies. How much was that? 

^r. Russell. $298.50 that year, which was largely accounted for by the 
J>Peratlon for appendicitis. That can not be figured as an average. His cloth- 
i^e bill was $371.60 per annum, which Is perhaps Is a little excessive for em- 
ployees getting a small rate or the average rate of pay. His Insurance was 
$1-T1.84 per annum. For amusements there was an expense of $30.92 or $2.50 
per month; miscellaneous expenditures, that could not be analyzed, covering 
dues to associations, etc., and charity, amounting to $85.09 per annum ; books 
$54.40 per annum. 

Then there was an extra expenditure of $32.20 entailed by the operation for 
appendicitis — this was expended for servant hire, as the operation was per- 
lormed at home. *^ 

These figures total an amount In excess of that man's salary. Of course he 
was in this position because of the unusual doctor bill that was paid This is 
the case of a man getting $1,825 per annum. 
Mr. Dies. What is the total expenditure? 
Mr. Russell. $2,124.12. 
Mr. Dies. And his salary is how much? 
Mr. Russell. $1,825. 

Mr. Dies. Where did he get the other $300? 

Mr. Russell. He went into debt. I give you these figures of a hleh-salarlPd 
man. How those employees at $1,100 and $1,200 per annum In the biff olH^ 
who have been getting this salary for a long time, make both ends mlpt isi « 
problem. "** "*^®*' *^ ^ 

Mr. Dies. A man may sit down and figure out what a man will spend and 
the result will be that some will spend more and some will spend lA^«a' ^ 
would hardly be fair to state that every man pays $171.84 for insurmior 
Mr. Russell. That represents savings during the course of the vear 
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Mr. Dies. Nor that every man buys $50 worth of books when he is located 
In a city which has public libraries. . 

Mr. Scott. Did you not notice that there were in that enumeration none of 
those items for which men usually spend money? There is no tobacco, and 
there are no moving-picture shows. 

Mr. Dies. How much for education? 

Mr. Russell. That was included in the item of books. Education is in the 
public schools, and you could not figure in that charge. 

The Chaibman. And there was an item of $300 for clothing? 

Mr. Russell. An expenditure of more than $300 for clothing, and that is 
excessive, perhaps. 

The Chaibman. Is it not possible to arrange uniform hours in the work of 
those customs inspectors? 

Mr. Russell. It is impossible to arrange it, Mr. Chairman. Those vessels 
begin arriving at 7 o'clock in the morning, and discharge all the way from 100 
to 1,000, yes, 1,200 and 1,400 cabin passengers, and these inspectors must meet 
those vessels when they come in. The vessels may be delayed by a fog or 
delayed by breakdowns, and may arrive as late as 8 or 9 or 10 or 11 o'clock 
at night 

The Chaibman. Why do they not work in relays? 

Mr. Russell. They could not arrange it that way. You may get 2,000 or 
8,000 passengers at 8 o'clock at night, and if you divide your force into relays 
ttiey would not be able to meet the em^gency. 

Mr. Dies. Heretofore you have worked the pension out on the basis for the 
employees in the city of Washington, but do I understand that this bill takes in 
the entire civil-service employees of the Government? 

Mr. Russell. It takes in the entire number of civil-servce employees in all 
branches of the Government. 

Mr. Dies. Does it take in rural letter carriers and city carriers? 

Mr. Russell. It does, sir. 

Mr. Dibs. In all, 300,000 or 400,000 civil-service employees? 

Mr. Russell. It takes them all in. 

Mr. Dies. What did you say the expense under this bill would be? 

Mr. Russell. The bill you have in your hand is the bill we caused to be 
introduced in behalf of the New York association, a copy of which I will leave 
for the committee — ^thls Is a bill to be Introduced by Mr. George, of New York. 

The Chaibman. Do you want to print that In the record? 

Mr. Russell. I would like to. 

* 

Now, this is the case of a man who ^ts $1,825 per annum in New 
York. The first one was at San Francisco. 

I have a statement of the case of a man who receives $1,400 in 
New York. 

Salary for year of 1913 $1,400.00 

Food 442. 15 

Rent 360.00 

Gas 18. 56 

Electric light 6. 20 

Clothes 72. 49 

Shoes 25.63 

Lunches 54. 00 

Fare to work 33.40 

Dentist for four 19. 50 

Sundries 39.68 

Life Insurance policy for $2,000 58. 40 

Mutual and sick aid 25.50 

Lodge 2.50 

Doctor, three visits 3.00 

Medicines and toilet articles 12.85 

Household articles 21. 15 

Extra car fares 16.65 

Pleasure 14. 79 

Presents, Including Christmas 12. 03 

Charity articles 4. 10 

Society dues 5.80 
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Newspapers and magaziues 7. 26 

Laundry (collars) 4.16 

Bond 1. 50 

Charity (cash) 5. 00 

Laundry, bed sheets 2. 40 

Fire insurance 4. 16 

Luxuries 14. 23 

Vacation for four, 18 days 50.65 

Education (public school, boy 7; normal high school, girl, 16) : 

Fare ! $18. 65 

Stationery — 4.51 

23.16 

Daughter's musical education 80.10 

Total 1, 400. 00 

My purpose in putting these in is to show how the expenses of 
those things which seem to be necessary mount up. 

I am coming now to a statement made by the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor. This appears in the 
New York World of February 7, 1914. In that statement it is 
asserted that the necessary expenses for a family of five amount to 
$1,082. This is given in some detail. 

(The article above referred to is as follows:) 

FAMILY OF FIVE NEEDS $1,100 A TEAS IN MANHATTAN. 

I 

From $1,100 to $1,300 Income Is necessary to enable the average family of 
five persons to maintain, unaided, a normal standard of living in the Borough 
of Manhattan — to live, that is, " in such a way as to preserve health, mind, 
character, self-respect, and proper conditions of family life." 

Such was the announcement yesterday of the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Conditions of the Poor, in connection with the first report of its 
Home Hospital, an experiment in the combined treatment of poverty and tuber- 
culosis. ^ 

The figures of the association were got from its experience in caring for 27 
families in the hospital in the Vanderbilt tenements. The daily budget for 
the average Manhattan family would work out, at that experience, about as 
follows : • 

Rent and light $0. 65 

Food 1. 298 

Clothing . 433 

Fuel , .045 

Lunches . 089 

Dues .068 

Medicine .079 

Ice . 05 

Car fare ^ . 065 

Household supplies . 091 

Miscellaneous . 097 

Total daily budget 2. 965 

Total yearly budget ^^ 1, 082. 00 

I have something also in regard to the lower paid men. I shall 
not take the committee's time to read all of these, but I would like to 
have them made a part of the record. I want to read one or two, 
however, because they are impressive. This [indicating] is the 
one I spoke about, where the father said that his breakfast in the 
latter part of the month consisted of dry bread, weak coffee, and 
milk. This is based on the cost of living for a family of six, com- 
posed of the father, mother, daughter going to high school, a boy 
7 years of age, a girl 6 years of age going to primary school, and a 
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baby 8 years old. The rent was $18 ; meat and fish, $20 ; groceries, 
$20; coal, $3; gas, $2; laundry, $2.50; car fare to and from work, 
$3 ; lodge and insurance dues, $2.20. That makes a total of $70.70. 
This mian received $70 a month. As I said before, he is a Spanish 
War veteran; his rating is A 1, and he has been employed for a 
number of years. This does not include such miscellaneous items 
as clothes, doctor bills, schoolbooks, car fare for the family, shoes, 
amusements, small luxuries, such as smoking, etc. 

Ckxst of Uving for a family of six, comprised of the foUowing members: 
Father, mother, daughter going to high school, boy 7 years of age, girl 6 years 
of age going to primary school, baby, age 3 years — 

Kent $18. 00 

Meat and fish 20. 00 

Groceries and vegetables '. 20. 00 

C5oal 3. 00 

Gas 2, 00 

Laundry : 2. 50 

C5ar fare to and from work , 3. 00 

.Lodge and insurance dues 2.20 

Total 70. 70 

The above does not include such miscellaneous items as clothes, doctor bills, 
schoolbooks, car fare for family, shoes, amusements, small luxuries such as 
smoking, etc. 

I have here a statement that is particularly impressive. This man 
has a wife and. three children and gets $55 a month. He pays $10 
for rent, $3 for gas, $2 for wood, $3 for car fare, $3 for milk, $24 for 
groceries, $6 for meat and vegetables, $3 for noon lunch, and 60 
cents for lodge dues. The total is $54.60. He makes this significant 
comment : " In case of sickness we have to go to a free clinic." 

San Fbancisco, Cal., March 2-J, 1916. 
Monthly expense account of man and wife and three children : 

Rent $10.00 

Gas 3.00 

Wood 2. 00 

Care fare 3. 00 

Milk 3. 00 

Groceries 24.00 

Meat and vegetables ^ 6. 00 

Noon lunch 1 3. 00 

Lodge dues^ . GO 

Total 54.60 

Wages 55.00 

In cases of sickness we have to go to a free clinic. Our clothing costs us 
about $150 per year ; this has to be made by the wife. 

Here is one who works in the custodian's office, as a charwoman 
or janitress. Her grocery bill amounts to $6; meat, $5; vegetables, 
$1.50; coal and gas, $4; milk for children, $3; insurance, $2; house 
rent, $12 ; car fare, $5 ; bread, $2 ; incidentals and clothing, $5 ; total, 
$45.50. 

She says that her husband is blind, and that she is the main sup- 
port of the family and is compelled to go out washing part of the 
day and neglect her family in order that they may exist. Her 
^ages from the Government amount to $25 a month. She works five 
hours a day, in two shifts, and has to pay 20 cents car fare a day, 
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because she has to get to her place of employment. and back twice 
during the day. She finds it necessary to live a considerable distance 
from nej place of employment, because it is impossible for her to 
find cheap rent near the place where she works. Consequently, she 
pays about $6 a month out of her small wage for car fare. 

San PaxNcisco, March 24, 1916. 
To whom it may concern: 

I am a janitress in the employ of the F^leral Grovernment, and foUowing Is 
my monthly expenses: 

Groceries 6^00 

Meat 5.00 

Vegetables 1. 50 

Coal and gas 4,00 

Milk for children J B. 00 

Insurance 2. 00 

House rent 12. 00 

Car fare 5. 00 

Bread - 2.00 

Incidentals and clothing 5. 00 

Total ^ 45.50 

My husband is blind and I am the main support of the famUy and am com- 
pelled to go out washing part of day and neglect my family to exist. Hy wages 
from the Government is $25 a month. 

Mr. Nolan. Give us some idea of just what you mean by shifts. 

Mr. AiNswoRTH. Well, at the post office in San t^ranciscothey work 
two or two and a half hours in the evening. In the momii^ they 
come and work two or two and a half hours more. There is on^ shift 
in the evening, which occasions one round trip ; and then there is the 
morning service, which occasions another round trip. 

Mr. Nolan. Can jrou tell us what time in the morning she goes to 
work on the first shift ? 

Mr. AiNSwoRTH. No ; I can not. 

Mr. Nolan. Do you know what time she goes to work in the even- 
ing — ^that is, what time she gets there? 

Mr. AiNswoRTH. I do not know just what the hours are. My own 
observation is — ^I do not want to be bound by this — ^that they finiidi 
the morning work at a little before 9 o'clock. I have seen them 
start in at a little after 5 in the eveniifg, and I judge those are about 
the hours they work, but I am not sure about that. 

Appropriation of salary exi)ended by civil-service employee in War Depart- 
ment who receives $60 per month (qaan and wife) : 

First. Rent 1 1 $18. 00 

Second. Car fare to and from office 3. 00 

Third. Groceries 20. 00 

Fourth. Light and fuel 5. 00 

Fifth. Clothing for wife and self 5. 00 

Sixth. Miscellaneous 10. 00 

Total 56.00 



To whom it mxiy concern: 

The following is a list of the necessary expenses of a family of four (wife and 
two children) : 

Groceries —^ $18. 85 

Meat 6. ^ 

Vegetables 4. 06 
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Coal and gas $4. 50 

Milk (for children) 3.00 

Insurance 3. 80 

House rent 18. 00 

Total 58. 65 

Salary, per month 60.00 

This leaves a balance per month of $1.35 for other expenses, such as clothing, 
schoolboolcs and supplies and other expenses. 



Monthly expense account for wife and family of five children : 

Groceries $23. 00 

Meat 12. 00 

Bread 5. 00 

Shoes (whole family) 5.00 

Stockings (whole family) 1.00 

Insurance (life only) 4.00 

Clothing (whole family) 15.00 

Coal 3. 00 

Wood : . 50 

Gas 1. 35 

Water 1. 65 

Ou*efare (for children to and from school and self to and from work) 5. 00 

School supplies . 50 

School supplies . 50 

Rent 12. 00 

Fruit and vegetables 2.00 

Total 91. 30 



Expenses (man and wife) : 

Rent $15. 00 

Coal 5. 20 

Wood . 70 

Gas .60 

Hospital fees 1. 00 

Insurance policies 2. 05 

Papers . 75 

Street car fare 2. 80 

Coal oil . 50 



28. GO 
55.00 

26.40 



Fireman, at $2.25 per diem at San Francisco post-offlce building ; have wife 
and two children to support on that wage: 

Rent $18. 00 

Groceries 26. 00 

Butcher 8 .00 

Light and fuel 63. 00 

Car fare 3. 00 

Vegetables 3. 00 

Total 63.00 

Above for living expenses only ; then there are school books, shoe repairing, 
clothing, etc. 

87609—16 ^16 
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Januast 10, 1914. 
To whom it may concern: 

W. H. Crane, elevator conductor, courthouse and post-office building, San 
Francisco, Cal. Entered service September 1, 1905. Salary, $60 per montli, 
$720 per annum; married. Expenses: 

Rent and water $22. 25 

Gas, $1.50, and fuel, $2.25 3.75 

Car fare 2. 60 

Clothing and shoes 5. 00 

House expenses, per month, for myself and wife 22. 50 

Total ^ $56. lO 

Balance of $4.20 for things likely to come up. 
Respectfully. 



STATEMENT. 

To whom it muy concern: 

By Adalbert Kosak, employed in the custodian service at the post office and 
courthouse building of San Francisco, whose monthly salary Is $55, from which 
amount he must support himself, wife, and three children. 

Monthly expenses are as follows: 

House rent $20. 00 

Car fare to and from work 2. 70 

Children's carfare to and from school 2. 50 

Electric and gas bills 3.50 

Wood and coal 3. 50 

Clothing and footwear 10. 00 

MUk bill 4. 50 

Total $46.70 

The balance of $8.30 remains for the grocery, butcher, and other extra unex- 
pected expenses. 

From this statement you can see for yourself that on the above-mentioned 
salary it is extremely difficult to make ends meet when there are five to support. 

Hoping that our requests will be granted, 
Yours, truly. 



Family, wife and three children ; wages, $55 per month ; expenses : 

Rent $12. 50 

Gas and fuel 3. 00 

Newspapers . 75 

Groceries, meat, and vegetables -. 30.00 

Clothing, car fare, and incidentals 7. 75 



San Fbancisco, Cal., 

January 15, 1914. 

Fireman, post office custodian service. Treasury Department; salary, $2.25 
per diem; three in family: 

House rent '. $22. 50 

Fuel 3. 00 

Light 2. 00 

Milk 3. 00 

Car fare 4. 00 

Shoes 9. 00 

Total 43.50 
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San Fbancisco, January IS, 1915. 
To THE House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : I have been employed in the San Firancisco post office since May 
10, 1906, as a janitor and relief elevator conductor, at a salary of $55 per month. 
I would like to ask your honorable body for an increase in salary as the cost 
of living is very high. I am a married man, father of three children, and 
find it very hard to live on such a small salary. 
Yours ,truly. 



San Fbancisco, Cal., March 28, 191 6^ 

Instulluient on home, per month $ 30. 00 

Water 1.80 

Gas 2.25 

Electricity 1.00 

Wood and coal 4. 00 

Bread 6.00 

Milk ._ 4.50 

Butcher bill 30. 00 

Groceries ^ 50.00 

Vegetables , 3.00 

Fruits * 8.00 

Shoes 4.25 

CJlothing 12.50 

Bedding _^_ 1.50 

Car fare 7. 80 

Total 167.60 

Taxes, per annum 39.45 

Insurance, per annum : 26.00 



65.45 
My monthly expenses; family of eight — ^four boys and two girls; oldest 17 
years; youngest, 15 months. 



Oakland, Gal., March 2^, 1916. 
To whom it may concern: 

My family consists of my wife and self. I am a watchman in the Government 
service and receive $60 a month. I work every day in the month, no days off. 
The cost of living is getting higher every month. Although we practice strict 
economy, it is necessary for my wife and self to make extra money, when we 
can, to make ends meet and keep out of debt Following is a list of our 
expenses: 

Rent $20.00 

Groceries and meat 20. 00 

Fuel and light 3. 00 

Milk 3.00 

Clothes . 3.00 

Insurance 4.00 

Car fare 7. 00 

Monthly installment on lot 5. 00 

Amusement and reading 1. 00 

Incidental expenses 4. 00 

Total 70. 00 

lHK:tor and medicine ?. 00 

Dentist ?.00 

Amount jnit in bank for rainy day 0.00 
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San Francisco, March 2). i91S. 
to irhom it mat/ concern: 

1 am a janitiess in tbe employ of the Federal Government. Following i 
monthly expenses : ^ OO 

Butcher II III II— - 12. OO 

House rent ' " 1. OO 

ttas III__I-I B. OO 

Groceries _ 5. OO 

Car fare __I - 1- ^^ 

Milk 2. OO 

Fruit, vegetables '_"" - i. 50 

Pread 5. OO 

Clothing and shoesL \ 

40.00 
Total " h lie 

I have three in family and the sole supiwrt and am compelled to leave 

»n(l neglect my family to earn an existence. 

Now, along this line of increasing expenses, I ^^nt to call at^^^^ 
to one thing that I have here. Here is a statement to the ^ff^^^^JJ 
each one of us consumes about 75 pounds of sugar in a y^^J'.^^^^^ 
present conditions, the sugar bill for 'a family of average size, n^e 
l>ersons, amounts to $30 a year. 

[The Bulletin, San Francisco.] 
HAIB-BAISING FACTS ABOUT 8TJ6AB. 

A ijerson who went out to look up some statistics on »"? «^' J;^;'^^*'^^;j^ 
t>i8 hair standing on end. Americans consume annually almost 4 AR^ 
feong tons of sugar, or more than 75 pounds for every man, woman and en 
A ?lse of 1 cent per pound In the price of sugar is ^l^Jja^ff J t^ « ^^^^ 
$75,000,000. At prevailing prices the yearly sugar bill of a ^™"y ^^. "jf^ore 
^standard" size^would be almost $30. This, again, is t*i?, ^«t !hp%friff on 
feUan two weeks' work at the average American wage. Clearly, ^^^ J""*^ 
su^ar is a pretty effective way of raising money for the sugar corporations. 

Last year I bought sugar and got 16 or 17 pounds for a dollar. 
Before I left San Francisco last week I bought groceries, and l goi 
la pounds for a dollar. In other words, the purchasing power ot a 
dollar, so far as sugar is concerned, has been reduced about 66i per 
cent. I had been paying about $2 a pair for shoes for my children. 
Jnst before I left, I bought new shoes, and they cost $2.25, or /o 
c^xits more. I was advised by the shoe dealer that owing to the war 
the price of leather had gone up and the price of shoes had gone up 
also. I had a suit of clothes made, and I was told that the clothmg 
that cost last year $1.37 a yard cost this year $2.30 a yard, because, 
principally, of the inability to get dyes, or the scarcity of dyes and 
some other article, due to the war. I was told by a man on the tram, 
wYlo represents the house of Adler & Co., wholesalers in New York, 
|h£it a suit of clothes which he sold last year for $16 sells this year 
for $23 wholesale. I realize, of course, that these conditions are 
(jhnormal ; but these people have to meet them now ; and the fact that 
Ih^y are due to the war does not help them at all. They have to 
»^^et these conditions and live and exist under these conditions as 
ilx^y are now. 

I have here an editorial from a paper in San Francisco, which 
fo,styr be of interest to the committee. I will read it. It is headed, 
V The Federal labor problem," and reads as follows : 
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[The Bulletin, Wednesday, Mar. 15, 1916.] 

THE FEDERAL LABOK PROBLEM. 

Three dollars ti day is probably the least amount on which a family of three 
or more can l>e siipporte<l in bare decency in any American city. Families 
which have to get along on less than that are making sacrifices and suffering 
deprivations which hurt themselves and hurt the community. If it were pos^ 
sible or desirable to fix a universal minimum wage for adults the rate certainly 
ought not to be lower than this. The estimate is amply justified by the invest!* 
coitions of States, of the Fe<leral Government, and of private organizations* 
Wherever the standard wage for large numbers of men runs below $3 a daj? 
unwholesome social condition exist. 

These facts are, or should be, perfectly familiar to ^Members of Congress. Yd 
there is serious opposition to the bill introduced by Congressman Nolan fixing 
this modest amount as a minimum wage for Fedei"«l employees. The Federal 
Government, as represented in a majority of both Houses of Congress, main* 
tains, under the civil-service system, wage conditions which are contrarj' to 
public interest. The United States Government is as canny a purchaser of 
labor as that Lucifer of corporations, the Steel Trust. Our national labor 
problem begins at home — in Washington, D. C. 

I think that perhaps that is somewhat exaggerated, but I believe 
in substance it is correct. 

I have here something along the same line. This is in connection 
with the investigation made in Chicago a year or so ago in regard to 
street car wages. The board of arbitration which determined the 
wages of the street car employees made this finding. I do not see just 
what I wanted, but this goes into considerable detail, and makes the 
statement that the minimum cost of living of street car employees in 
Chicago should be $1,209.88 per annum. On that basis their pay was 
increased a substantial amount by the city. I would like to have that 
considered by the committee, as germane to the raising of the salaries 
of the Government employees. 

Mr. Nolan. You say they were raised by the city ? I want to get 
that clearly before the committee. 

Mr. AiNswoRTH. My understanding of the situation is that there 
was a discussion, or, perhaps, a strike in the city of Chicago by the 
street car men ; and a board known as the board of arbitration was 
appointed and went into all the facts. It made the finding that 1 
have spoken of. There appears to be considerable of a colloquy be- 
tween the board and one of the witnesses, and Mr. Mahon, of Chicaga 
I am not sure from the article whether the increase was made by the 
city of Chicago operating street car lines, or by private companies 
operating street car lines, as a result of the finding of the board, but 
the point I want to make is that the employees' wages were increased 
because of that finding. 

Mr. Nolan. The ppmt I want to brinjg out is this: I understand 
that the street railway companies in Chicago are owned by private 
individuals and corporations, and that the city, to some extent, enjoys 
a share of the proceeds, but that the holdings are entirely in private 
hands. Now, what I want to know is whether that arbitration board 
was selected mutually by the men and representatives of the com^ 
panies or the city itself. 

Mr. AiNSwoBTH. I am inclined to think that that is the fact. That 
statement does not appear specifically, but this statement does ap^ 
pear: 

Untler the award made by the board of arbitrators, the wages made for the 
future are as follows: 
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Then it goes on to say that for the first three months there was an 
increase of 3 cents per hour; for the next three months there was 
another increase of 2 cents per hour, and so on. I infer from the 
general tenor of the article that this board had authority which was 
either binding or acceptable to the street car companies and was com- 
posed in part of nominees from the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employes of America. 

Mr. Denison. I was going to make this suggestion : The street car 
lines are owned by private companies, but a certain percentage of the 
receipts is paid to the city. The arbitration grew out of the strike, 
and there were parties appointed by each side, but the mayor was 
appointed as the chief arbitrator — Mayor Thompson. This award 
was the result of that arbitration, and Mayor Thompson was the chief 
arbitrator. In that way the city took part in it. 

Mr. Nolan. He was agreed upon by all parties'; is that it ? 

Mr. Denison. Yes, sir; he was agreed upon by all parties. 

Mr. Nolan. I wanted to get that clear. I understood from the 
witness's statement that the city had fixed the wages. I wanted to 
find out whether they were fixed by the employees and the company 
and the city. 

Mr. Denison. Eeally, the mayor as the head of the city was the 
deciding element? 

[American Federationist, October, 1915.] 
Another Trade Union Achievement. 

IB3' W. D. MahoD, President Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railwaf 

Employes of America.] 

The following article is an account of another splendid achievement of the 
street and electric railway employees. No other organization has had more 
obstacles to overcome than these wage earners who before organized worked the 
jcreatest number of hours for the lowest w^ages and under the worst conditions 
and had to resist the most tyrannical domination of corporations and 
monopolies. 

The Chicago victory is only one of the many achievements this organization 
has won to enable these workers to live better lives and to have greater oppor- 
tunities. Any reader who wishes full information on any detail can obtain it 
by writing to President Mahon at Detroit, Mich. — Editor. 

The recent award of tlie board of arbitration which determined the wages 
«>f the street railway employes of Chicago in their recent arbitration has come 
nearer making an award based upon the true facts and real issues in the case 
than any board of arbitration that has ever sat on street-car wages. 

The writer has always contended that real arbitration was for the arbitrators 
ro discard all questions of wages now prevailing and compromises of any kind 
«nd to take the evidence In the case, get at the real facts and c*onditlons pre- 
vailing and then after having heard and analyzed all of the facts to make an 
award to. say what. the wage shall be, and In this recent arbitration the arbitra- 
tors have come nearer to following this line than has ever been done heretofore. 

In setting up the contentions of the street railway men we did not set any 
ilemands of w^age. We demanded an American living wage that will enable the 
men to live the life that American citizens should live In the conditions and en- 
vironments surrounding them In the city of Chicago. In putting up our conten- 
tions, for this standard rate of pay was submitted In evidence the following 
table showing what It costs to exist : 

Housing expenses: Per year. 

Rent, $20 per month $240.00 

Hard coal, 6 tons, $8.50 per ton 51.00 

Kindling wood 5. 00 

Gas for light and summer cooking, $2.50 per month 30.00 
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Clothing for man : Per year. 

One uniform suit per year $18. 00 

One extra pair of pants 6. 00 

One citizen's suit 25. 00 

Two uniform caps (summer and winter, $1.25 each) 2. 50 

Gloves, per year j. 2.50 

One hat, per year 2. 50 

Shirts, per year 6. 00 

Socks, per year 3. 00 

Collars and ties, per year 2. 25 

Underwear, per year 6.00 

Two pairs of shoes, $3.50 each 7. 00 

One pair of overshoes 2. 00 



Clothing for wife : 

Clothes, per year 40.00 

Two pairs of shoes, $3 each 6. 00 

One pair of rubbers 1.00 

Colthlng for three children: 

Clothes, $8 for each child 24. 00 

Three pAlrs of shoes for each child, $1.50 per pair 13. 50 

Food for the family : 

Meats, 40 cents per day 146. 00 

Bread, 15 cents per day 54. 75 

Calie and pastry, 10 cents per day 36. 50 

Milk, 10 cents per day 36. 50 

Potatoes 16. 00 

Sugar, 5 pounds per week, 8 cents per pound 20. 80 

Flour, 24^ pounds per month, 85 cents 10. 20 

Tea, 15 cents per week 7. 80 

Coffee, 30 cents per week 15. 60 

Breakfast foods and cereals, 25 cents per week 13. 00 

Butter, 4 pounds per week, 32 cents per pound 66. 56 

Lard, 1 pound per week, 16 cents per pound 8. 32 

Fggs, 11 dozen per week, 25 cents per dozen 19. 50 

Cheese, one-half pound per week, 20 cents per month 5. 20 

Fruits: 

One barrel of apples 3.00 

Bananas, lemons, and oranges 10.00 

Vegetables : 

Cabbages, 5 cents per week 2. 60 

Onions, 5 cents per week 2. 60 

Turnips and carrots, 5 cents per week 2. 60 

I-«ettuce, radishes, etc., 15 cents per week 7. 80 

Fruits for preserving: 

Strawberries — , 1. 50 

Raspberries 1. 50 

Peaches 2. 50 

Pears, plums, etc 3. 00 

Sugar for preserving 4. 00 

Canned foods: 

Corn, 15 cents per week 7. 80 

Tomatoes, 15 cents per week 7.80 

Peas, 15 cents per week 7. 80 

Sundries : 

Pepper . 40 

Salt . 50 

Mustard .40 

Matches . 50 



$82.75 



47.00 



37.50 



456.78 



13.00 



15.60 



12.50 



23.40 
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Per vp**"*- 

Sundries — Continued. 

Vinegar ^^'rSl 

Catsup 1- ^ 

Ginger, nutmegs, spices 1-^ 

Pickles, 5 cents per week ^ 2.60 j.^ ^q 

F*urniture and household goods: 

Three brooms, 50 cents each ^'cS\ 

Brushes ^'(S\ 

Gas mantles and lamp glasses ^'(S\ 

Stove and shoe polish ^'fS\ 

Soaps, for family use ^'fSi 

Starch, blueing, etc 1-^ 

Renewals on furniture, bedding, and kitchen utensils 55.00 

Miscellaneous : 

Life Insurance 20.00 

Union dues 12.00 

Ice, 10 cents per day, 4 months 12. 00 

Insurance on household goods 3.00 

Street car fare, 50 cents per week ^*2a 

School supplies for three children, $2 each ^- w 

Repairing of shoes 2.50 

Donation to church 10,00 

Daily paper, 25 cents per month 3. 00 

Doctor and medicine bills 20. 00 

Theater attendance once a year 2. 50 

Vacation and park amusements 5.00 ^ 

Total cost per year__ 1,209.88 

Now this table does not provide anything for any luxury of any kind. It 
was not set up that that was the wage that should be paid, but it was set up 
to show the cost of actual existence. There was no luxury figured into tms 
table. There was nothing allowed for tobacco, for liquors, and no provision 
for funerals in cases of deaths, and no sinking fund to take care of the worKer 
after he had reached the winter of life, but this table was figured to show wnai 
bare necessities cost in Chicago. . ,, 

m testifying upon the proposition as to what a living wage should provide, 
«"^ n?^™ ^^® testimony given by the writer : 
ir^rr ^:* ^' Mahon, I want to ask you as to whether or not resulting from your 
investi^tions, you have anv opinions on this as to what a man's living ougnt 
thn«! '^^'^ *^ engaged in daily toil of this character?— A. Why, I certainly have 
in2^J^^^^^ ' ^ ^^» ^o«W not put in the years of work that I have without hav- 
ing pronounced views upon that subject. , , , ^„,, 
been in ^l^"^"^ l*^^ ^« *^ear those views.— A. I have heard it argued since I have 
li^L PnnHf^''''*'^*!:^"^^ ^hat it is a very difficult thing to establish proper 
not tn,^ t"''''®' because of men's different desires and wants, but that is 
hv th^i^ ^ ^y opinion, taking the family of five as the basis that is given 
home of «rr""?'^^' ^<>r the family of Xe a man should have a comfortaWe 
fhT ^ I ^^.^^ast five rooms- one room for the female children and one for 
room"?or the tff"' '' theTare rch'""he'f amily of five; that there be a bed- 
reaSnable^;^'^^ ^''^^ husband; two living rooms; a bathroom with all ofjie 
There shoulK^'' ^conveniences of a home for the benefit of the fam^- 
*^- wall • Ih^^^ ^arpets and rues on the floor ; there should be pictures upon 



the 
to 



music rth/^'' better life In my o^inron: than music, and there should be 

Was'auV^^nalTJf;, There' shoSd ^^ks ; I'^g^-^^^J* ^ ***** * J^t^ 
there wonin k^ , *°<* that if we would establish more of them In the homM 
for thT%«S^ *ess prisons «rH 7^^ui^T\t There should be wholesome food 
<lry at &="•„*?«*•« sSd S^ a wJ£ to enabfe the worker to keep his cMl; 
thev «^.,M .? *^<1 »n sehofti .wn Ht^^X at least 18 years of ago, so that 

talnmente Of 1?^ *»»«* tW^d\„1of OT^nTof the amusements and enta^ 

the ideas J?/ "£® ' «>ey shm,i^ k -> „ wLi to eo to a theater and get some of 

"^ Of a higher anfttte^ltfe ^e? should have respectable clothing, 
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then they could go out to these entertainments, to church and to school. In 
my opinion, one of the things that is doing more harm in the world to-day 
than anything else is the fact that there is not a wage sufficient to enable the 
parent to clothe and equip his children properly. Children are kept from the 
school to-day and from the church and Sunday school because of their clothes 
and conditions, and that, in my opinion, and from my observation, is doing 
more to demoralize and drive the children away on the downward road than 
anything else can do, and due to the fact that there is not a sufficient wage to 
enable the father to properly support and care for the children. Our juvenile 
courts and institutions in their reports all reflect that very strongly, that the 
children that come under their care and direction are the children of parents 
who have to neglect them; the mothers neglect them to become breadwinners, 
to help support the family, go out to work. They have to neglect the chil- 
dren and leave them to grow up at home alone, and the environment that they 
are placed under makes them ashamed to go to school and to church and 
other places. That is one of the things that is doing more to demoralize the 
society of the world to-day, in my opinion, than any other thing, and my opinion 
is that there should be a wage to overcome that and to place every workman 
in that position. 

"I know it will be argued that all Mill not do that, but thousands to-day 
would be glad of the opportunity to do it, and would do it, and that is my 
notion of a living wage. I could never bring myself to believe that the only 
thing that a man was created for was to work, simply to toil in order to exist. 
I think he would be better oflf if he would die right quick than to have to con- 
tinue under that condition merely to exist. As some of our Socialist friends 
put it, all he is here for is to propagate his species and then pass away. 

" So my opinion, Mr. Le Bosky, on that matter of a living wage is one that 
would enable a man to live in that manner of life. 

" Q. Now, should that manner of life be such as to enable a man to provide 
for his superannuation? — ^A. Oh, he should be enabled to provide for his chil- 
dren until they reach an age to send them out into life fully equipped to 
battle for life and to provide for himself in the winter of his life. As I said 
some time ago, he should have a wage sufficient. We create in business sink- 
ing funds to take care of everything that wears but, and we should have the 
same for men, the most important factor, at least, in the production of things 
should be provided for in old age. You do not even now dare, under certain 
circumstances, to kill animals ; they must be provided for and looked after in 
their old age in places made to care for them, and it really seems to me that 
man ought at least to come into that class." 

Based upon this position the arbitration was fought through until all evi- 
dence and contentions of both sides was submitted and left in the hands of the 
arbitrators. 

The wage prevailing at the time the arbitration took place for motormen 
and conductors was as follows: 

For the first three months, 23 cents per hour. For the second three months, 
25 cents per hour. For the second six months of the first year, 26 cents per 
hour. For the first six months of the second year, 27 cents per hour. For 
the second six months of the second year, 28 cents per hour. For the third 
year, 29 cents per hour. For the fourth year, 30 cents per hour. For the fifth 
year, 31 cents per hour. After five years in the service, 32 cents per hour. 

The various wages prevailing I am not able to announce, but will give the 
increases for all of them. 

Under the award made by the Board of Arbitrators, the wages made for the 
future are as follows : 

Beginning June 1, for the year of 1915, the wage for motormen and con- 
ductor — 

For the first three months, 26 cents per hour. 

For the second three months, 28 cents per hour. 

For the second six months of the first year, 29 cents per hour. 

For the second year in service, 31 cents per hour. 

For the third year in service, 32 cents per hour. 

For the fourth year in service, 33 cents per hour. 

Thereafter, 35 cents per hour. 

Motormen on sprinkler, cinder, supply, or other cars who received 28 cents 
an hour are brought up to 31 cents an hour, and the conductors on these same 
cars who received 20 cents an hour are brought up to 23 cents an hour, and all 
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men on snow plows, sweepers, and work of that kind are allowed 86 cents 
an hour. 

For the year of 1916 all of these wages are again raised 1 cent an hour, 
starting the minimum at 27 cents and bringing the maximum to 36 cents after 
four years in the service, and the motormen on sprinkler, cinder, and supply 
cars are brought to 82 cents an hour. 

The day foremen in the car-repair shops are increased $20 per month. The 
night foremen are increased $20 per month. The receivers who receive the 
moneys from the motormen and conductors at the different stations are in- 
creased $15 a month. Tunnel and bridgemen are increased $10 a month. 
Flag and crossing tenders are increased $10 per month and the watchmen are 
increased $5 a month. The car repairers, motor repairers, ini^iectors, dcq^ers, 
and men of that kind are raised 20 cents a day for the first year, 10 cente a 
day the second year, and 20 cents a day the third year. 

The car placers get an increase of 25 cents a day. 

Oar cleaners, janitors, terminal men, car washers, grade men, switchmen^ 
switch tenders, switch cleaners, groommen, watchmen, and other men around 
stations get an increase of 20 cents a day for the first year and after one year 
in the service get an increase of SO cents a day. 

All the mechanics in the west side shops, not covered by contracts "wittt 
other unions, receive 8 cents an hour increase, and for the men operating 
night cars there is established a new condition. They were operating night 
cars upon the same basis and for the same wages as the men operating the day 
and other cars. Night cars are cars running from 12 o'clock at night until the 
morning, and upon these cars there is established a straight eight hours or less 
per day. That is, a man goes on and does his night's work in straight eight 
hours or less time, and for this he receives $3 a night. 

All runs on Sunday are to be straight time and not to exceed nine hours. 

Men are allowed seven minutes additional time when finishing their day's 
work to make their reports, and the right of seniority is established in the 
shop and other departments the same as in train service. 

This award applies to surface roads only. The elevated roads have yet to 
arbitrate their wages. It affects within our organization on the surface lines 
10,800 men. The award carries with it an increased pay to this body of men 
something like nearly a million and one-half dollars in pay annually. 

Mr. AiNSwoRTH. I would like to say at this time that I have here 
a report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the State of California 
for the years 1913-14. 
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I find on page 240 a comparison relative to certain Government 
employees. This has reference to janitors and elevator operators. 
Under the conditions existing in San Francisco janitors in office 
buildings receive $70 a month ; in public building, $i80 a month ; and 
in theaters, $17.60 a week. Elevator operators or conductors receive 
$2.70 a day. The h'ours are, respectively^ 9, 8, 8, 9. 

In the city of San Francisco no municipal employee receives less 
than $3 a day. 

Mr. Denison. Is that fixed by law ? 

Mr. AiNSwoRTH. By a city ordinance, I think. In this particular 
instance the Government employees receive $50, $55, and $60 for the 
same class of work. In this respect the Government employees are 
at considerable disadvantage because they have to live under the 
conditions set by the majority of the residents of the city, and the 
majority of the residents of the city receive substantially more pay 
than these men and women do. 

In order to show the committee how the Government itself feels 
with regard to some of its employees I have here a statement show- 
ing what the Army ration is; in other words, the amoimt of food 
scientifically determined to be necessary to maintain or support a 
man in the Army. The ration is composed of 20 ounces of fresh 
beef; 18 ounces of flour; 0.08 ounce of baking powder; 2.4 ounces of 
beans; 20 ounces of potatoes; 1.28 ounces of prunes; 1.12 oimces of 
coffee, roasted and ground; 3.2 ounces of sugar; 0.5 ounce of milk, 
evaporated; 0.16 gill of vinegar; 0.64 ounce of salt; 0.04 ounce of 
black pepper ; 0.014 ounce of cinnamon ; 0.64 ounce of lard ; 0.5 ounce 
of butter; 0.32 gill of syrup; 0.014 ounce of flavoring extract. This, 
according to a fetter received this morning from the Quartermaster 
General, is a garrison ration, and is valued at 27 cents. 

[BUL.21.] 

BUIJJSTIN Wab Depabticent, 

No. 21. Washington, May 28, 19U, 

I. The following Executive order is published to the Army for the informa- 
tion and guidance of all concerned : 

EXECUTIVE OBDEB. 

in accordance with the provisions of section 40 of the act entitled "An act to 
increase the efficiency of the permanent Military Establishment of the United 
States," approved February 2, 1901, which authorizes the Presid«it to "pre- 
scribe the kinds and quantities of the component articles of the Army ration, 
and to direct the issue of substitutive equivalent articles in place of any such 
components whenever, in his opinion, economy and a due regard to the health 
and comfort of the troops may so require," the Executive order of January 11, 
1911, as amended by Executive orders of January 21, 1913, and July 15, 1913, 
prescribing the Army rations is revoked, and the following is promulgated for 
the information and guidance of all concerned, to take effect June 1, 1914. 

The kinds and quantities of the component articles of the Army ration and 
the substitutive equivalent articles which may be issued in place of such com- 
iwnents shall be as follows : 
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1. Oarriaon ration. 



Oompooant articles and quantities. 



Beef, fresh ©z. 



Flour 

Baking powder.., 



.0*. 

.oi.. 

-OZ., 



20 



Babstituttve articles and quantities. 



18 



Potatoes *. 



08 



2.4 



fMutton, fresh .-. ^' 

Baooni ..ox- 
Canned meat . when impracticable to famish llresh nw**^; 
Hash, corned beef, when impracticable to famish freaii 

meat <>*- 

Fish, dried <**- 

Fish, pickled ^-' 

Fish, canned J*^" 

Tnrkey , dressed , drawn, on thanksgiying Day and Chnst- 

. mas , when practicable *** - ' 

(Soft bread..... vv^'' 

I Hard bread, to be ordered issued only when the Interests 

I of the Qoyemment so require 2" " 

(Horn meal "*-- 






20 



Prunea. 



^o«**' '^^^^^ and ground, 

ISgf 



sweeteiK 



.gill. 



Jvaporated, u n - 
Qed OK 

V^fnegar 

Salt 

Popper, black.;;;; 

^'ituxamon. 



..OZ.. 



.OZ. 



X-arci 

Gutter °*- 

sirupr-;:;;;;;;;;- ----gj- 

FWoring extract, ieilSi; 



1.28 



1.12 
3.2 

.6 

.16 

.64 
04 

.014 

.64 

.5 

.32 



014 



ice »-- 

Homhiv ^'- 

Potatoes, canned :*-l*"v!l'* 

Oniins , in lieu of an equal quantity of potatoes, but noi ex- 
ceeding 20 per cent of total issue. , , .^^_ 
Tomatoes, canned, in lieu of an equal quantity of potatoes, 

but not exceeding 20 per cent or total issue. 
Other fresh ve«retables (not camied) when they can be oD- 
tained In the vicinity or transported in a ^^oleswne 
condition ftt)m a distance, in lieu of an equal quantity oi 
. potatoes , but not OToeeding 80 per cent of total issue. 

Apples dried or traporated °'- " 

Peaches, dried or ev^aporated v'".:^" 

Jam, in lieu of an equal quantity of prunes , but not exceea- 
ing 50 per cent of total issue. 

i^offee, roasted, not ground ^^ 
Coffee, green ®'- 
Tea, black or green ®*- 



12 
16 

15 
14 
18 
16 

16 

18 

16 
20 

£.6 
1.6 
15 



K 



Pickles, cucumber, in lieu of an equal quantity of vinegar, 
but not exceeding 50 per cent of totalissue. 



1.2S 
1.28 



1.12 
1.4 
.32 



{Cloves 
Ginger 
Nutmeg 

Lard substitute.. 
Oleomargarine 



Flavoring extract, vanilla . 



.o«.. 

.OZ.. 

-OZ. 
..OZ. 
.-OZ. 



.OZ. 



.014 
.014 
014 
.64 



.014 




C'om.fx>xi6nt articles and 



quantities. 



Soft 

Beef, ooi-ned ?^- 

Beaas, toaked.... ^*- 

1V>ma.^oes, canned ^f " 

Jam ?^' 

Coffeo, roasted and ^'iin§- 

Suj?ai" ;; 

^flt. e vanorateHi" ' " " •^- 



., evaporated, 



18 
12 

4 
8 
1.4 

1.12 
2.4 



Substitutive articles and quantities. 

. — 






Hard hrmH - 


OZ.. 


16 


Hash , corned beef 


OZ.. 


12 


' " 
















1 _^, 


' 




___^ 
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3. Reserve ration. 



Component articles and quantities. 


Substitutive articles and quantities. 




Bacon oz. . 


12 
16 
16 

1.12 
2.4 
.16 


. 




or canned meat oz. . 






Hard bread oz . . 






Coffee, roasted and ground, 
oz 






Sugar oz.. 






Salt oz.. 













4. Field ration. 

The field ration Is the ration prescribed in orders by the commander of the 
field forces. It consists of the reserve ration in whole or in part, supplemented 
by articles of food requisitioned or purchased locally, or shipped from the rear, 
provided such supplements or substitutes correspond generally with the com- 
ponent articles or substitutive equivalents of the garrison ration. 

5. Emergency ration. 

An emergency ration, prepared under the direction of the War Department, 
will be issued, in addition to the regular ration, as required for troops on active 
campaign or in the field for purposes of instruction, and will not be opened 
except by order of an officer or in extremity. Company and detachment com- 
manders are responsible for the proper care and use of emergency rations car- 
ried on the person of the soldier. 

6. Savings. 

' All articles of the garrison and travel ration due a company or other organi- 
zation will be retained by the quartermaster and credit given to the organiza- 
tion for the money value of these articles at the current price of the articles; 
and the quartermaster will pay as savings to the organization commanders any 
excess in value of the stores so retained over those purchased by the organiza- 
tion. Such savings shall be used solely for the purchase of articles of food. 

In time of peace the ration savings privilege, with the exception hereinafter 
noted, will be suspended for troops on the march. The ration to be issued to 
troops on the march in time of peace will be prescribed by the commander and 
will not exceed the allowances prescribed for the garrison ration. When so 
ordered by such commander the savings privilege on certain specified articles of 
the ration will be allowed. 

Upon arrival of troops at mobilization or concentration camps the ration 
savings privilege will be suspended and entirely replaced by issue of rations in 
kind. This same restriction holds during the period of field operations. 

WooDBOw Wilson. 

Thb Whfte House, IS May, 19U. 

[2163024 O— A. G. O.] 

IL General Orders, No. 15, War Department, 1911; Paragraph II, Bulletin 
No. 5 ; and Bulletin No. 28, War Department, 1913, relative to executive orders 
pertaining to the Army ration, are rescinded. 

[2163024 0— A. G.O.] 

By order of the Secretary of War : 

W. W. WOTHEBSPOON, 

Major Oeneral, Chief of Staff. 

Official : 

Geo. Andrews, 

The Adjutant General, 



I 
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Wab Depabtment, 

(ItFFK'E OF THK QU.VKTKKMAHTER GeNEBAL OF THE ABMY, 

Washington, March 29 , 1916. 
Hon. John I. Nolan, 

Room 42^* Home OfjUce Building. 

My Deab Mr. Nolan : In compliance with your telephonic request of this 
date for information concerning the Army ration, I liave tlie lionor to inclose 
herewith copy of Bulletin No. 21, War Department, May 28, 1914, showing 
the components and quantities of the various rations authorized for the Army, 
and the articles and quantities w^hich may be substituted for the component 
articles. 

The ration is costing about 27 cents per man per day. The garrison ration, 
which is the principal ration, is generally issued in the following proportions : 



Per cent. 

Beef, fresh 70 

Bacon, issue 30 

Flour, issue 100 

Baking powder 100 

Beans 50 

Rice 50 

Potatoes, fresh 70 

Onions, fresb 20 

Tomatoes, canned 10 

Prunes 30 

Jam 50 

Apples, evaporated 10 

Peaches, evaporated 10 

Coffee, roasted and ground 100 



Per cent. 

Sugar : 100 

Milk, evaporated, unsweetened 100 

Vinegar 50 

Pickles, cucumber 50 

Salt 100 

Pepper, black 100 

Cinnamon 100 

Lard 60 

Lard substitute 50 

Butter 50 

Oleomargarine 50 

Sirup 100 

Blavoring extract, lemon 100 



Trusting this is the information which you desire, but If not it will afford 
nie pleasure to supply any further data you desire. 
Very respectfully, 

Henby 6. Shabpe, 
Brigadier GencraJ, Q. M. Corps, Acting Quartemmster Oeneral. 

The committee will understand, of course, that this figure of 27 
cents was given by the Government, which purchases these foods* 
imder the most favorable conditions. The Government, of course, 
purchases large quantities and makes contracts for a year. As you 
doubtless know, the Government is in a position to receive far better 
prices than any individual buying small quantities at retail. If the 
Government takes the position that this food is necessary for the 
support of a soldier in the Army, it can not escape from the conclu- 
sion that the same food is necessary for an employee who is not in 
the Army; and if the man in the Army is entitled to that food, I do 
not see how it can be denied that the employee under civil service has 
the same right. If he has the same right, have his wife and his chil- 
dren any rights that the Government should consider? 

I have another statement which is taken from a statement before 
the Naval Committee on Monday, January 24, 1916, pages 580, 581, 
and 582. The ration for the Navy is essentially the same as that 
which I have read for the Army, but in the Navy it costs a little 
more, because they have some loss at sea. The cost of the ration 
in the Navy is $0.3673 per man. I would like to have the committee, 
in its own way, make a computation of this ration for a family of 
five persons, at retail prices, to see where $50 a month would get a 
man. This statement also says that the cost of maintaining one man 
for a year is $565. Is not the man who performs the modest duties 
of elevator operator or conductor entitled to a living, and a com- 
fortable living, just as much as the sailor or soldier? I do not speak 
in a way that should be construed as a discrimination against the 
Army or Navy. I have served in the Navy for a number of months. 
I contend that the Government is giving a great deal of attention 
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to certain branches of the service, possibly because of their con- 
spicuous position and probably because they have been ably repre- 
sented, but these people — ^the low-paid men and women — ^have been 
neglected, and they are entitled, in my judgment, to as much atten- 
tion and just as much consideration from the Government as the 
sailors and soldiers. 

UNITED STATES NAVY RATION. 

Bread (fresh), li pounds; meat (fresh), If pounds; vegetables (fresh). 
If pounds; coffee, 2 ounces; milk (fresh), tV quart; fruit (fresh), ^s pound; 
butter, 2 ounces; sugar, 4 ounces; lard, 7 pounds for every 100 pounds of 
flour ; cheese, per week, 4 ounces ; macaroni, per week, 4 ounces ; mustard, per 
week, i ounce; pepper, per week, i ounce; pickles, per week, 4 ounces; salt, 
per week, 4 ounces; sirup, per week, i pint; spices, per week, yir pound; 
tomatoes (canned), per week, i pound; vinegar or oil, per week, ^ pint. 

Cost of maintaining one man, $565 per annum. 

CJost, $0.£}e73 per man. (No. 4 Ommittee on Naval Affairs, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Monday, Jan. 24, 1916, pp. 580, 581, 582.) 

I want to ask the committee's attention for a moment to one par- 
ticular group. That will be found specifically mentioned at pages 
826, 827, and 828 of the estimates of appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917. This is what is known as the custodian force, 
and as far as I have been able to ascertain, is composed of the most 
inadequately paid people in the Government service. There are 
about 4,000 of them. In this estimate for an appropriation you will 
find them designated in a number of classes. You will find janitor- 
fireman, janitor- watchman, janitor-laborer, watchman-laborer, 
watchman-fireman, and so on. There is a great number of distinc- 
tions, but there is no diflFerence in their occupations. They all get 
about the same pay, and they all do about the same character of 
work. Their pay runs from $50 a month, I think, to $60, or $65. I 
think $60 is about the limit for those particular people, and those 
are the people who furnished me with the data as to their cost of 
living. Those are the people who are, especially at this time, de- 
serving of all the consideration the committee can give them. Last 
year the Government got hard up and found out that these men 
would have to be laid off. An order was sent out by the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, under date of April 29, 1915, laying 
them oflF for eight days. Just think of that. These men were getting 
$50, $55, and $60 per month, and they were told by the Secretary of 
the Treasury that there was not enough money to pay them and that 
they would have to take eight days off without pay. 

Treasuby Department, 
Office of Assistant Secretary, 

Washington, AprU 29, 1915. 

To custodian of public buildings and supervisory ofjicials in charge of employees 
of the custodian force under the control of the Treasury Department. 

Sirs: The department regrets to Inform you that it is confronted with a 
deficiency in the appropriation " Operating force for public buildings " for the 
present fiscal year, and as a result it will be necessary to furlough every mem- 
ber of the custodian force to make up the difference. The department's estimate 
originally submitted to the Appropriations Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was $2,700,000. The members of this committee, in their judgment, 
reduced this estimate to $2,600,000, and the last-named amount was reported 
in the sundry civil bill and passed by the House. The department then sub- 
mitted to the Senate a communication recommending that the amount be in- 
creased to $2,800,000, presenting in complete detail the reasons for requesting 

37609—16 17 
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t.u amount. However. <>«'^- ^^l^ell^f Tmr/or'^^rS^^^^^^ 

ThP aDProprlatlon as made was i^^sumcieni i" ^ ^^de no P^« 1^^ r^ 

for the new buldln^ ^ «t^*Wke It a penal offense fof/^y/'^^. officer of 
The laws of ♦?« ^nted StatM maKe u a pe ^ department or «™ loy 
the Government to create a aeflciency , w Government, or to ^J » , 

,»rtil ot HUM ;»■• »il^t paj_ 0™«,^„M M UM «?»''riin insure 

and June 30. The ««rt»'i8> t^*?^*^^^* ?or the fiscal >«?.«• J^j^aliyneces- 
The appropriation made by Congr^ lor ^^^ ^j,, j^ acrt^^^ 

opinion of the department, *«^ /^ ^*^Xk torce for the ensuing ^^^^^X" 
siiry to defray the salaries of tiieoperatUigio ^^ ^^ °*^L?^ towwd 

This condition, however will 1^ ^n^nSse It falls to take any action towar 
such action as It may determine, and In case w i department, in 

increasing the amount of th^/PP^^P! tl^°Jme measures d«rtog *e laW^ 
probability, will be required ,*« afopttbe ^ ^^ furlough all ^a**^^ 
2art of the fiscal year 1916 as in the p^^lnstan^^^^^^y ^^^ ^^y be foun 

employees for a time sufllcient to equalize any „,oyees may 

*%^"^r*-der tha^the number ot days of^^^rced K^fSli"^^^^^ 
be reduced to a minimum t^e departnwnt wiii^ ^ "^PPl^X 
unnecessary position, and to this end yf^^^^^tlon in respect theret«;^ 
position to this department, witti your re^°^«°*i^ere can be no exceptions 
The condition of the appropriation is such tnai ^ 

this order. ^ ^ „*„ „♦ thK, circular to be re8*™®?„ „„tified 

There is nothing in the <»tttenta of thte ctfTO^ ^^^ ^^ ^ be notinea 

confidential manner, and each member of Uie cusiou 
fully as to its contents. „i,„„ior 

I»lease acknowledge receipt of this circular. 

Respectfully. ^"''''^^mTSW. 

That order was put into effect, and there was cons^der^eprotj^ 
H€»r« is what Mr. Newton, Acting Secretary of the 
about it: 

of pine and Montgomery Streets, 

IW^sten Union telegram. Kecelved »* »«>»*^??,* «"ioi5, 9 p. m.] 

San Francisco, Cal., May «, iw'"- " 

Washinoton, D. C. May »• 

JOXXIT A. O'OONKEIX, ^ . . 

Secretary Labor CouncU, San Francueo, cat.. j^j^ges, but faUure of 

JOeeply regret necessity for furloughing custodian ^^ impels' department to 
Gozis^'ess to appropriate sufficient funds for *~f „^i„n jn the matter. 
take this action. Treasury Department has no aiscrc ^ ^ Nbwto"- 

• «K* men were laid off out in 
A.t the particular time that these eignt ,3",,. ^ ^^^ customs- 
San Francisco for eight days, they ^^Ft^^li^f that cost $1,000 
house, for the port of San Francisco, ^ra^ <^urse I know that 
apiece. They had money enough for that- j j^ ^^^t to ask 

that money perhaps came from a diff©rM« ^^^^^ t„ 

you to consider the condition of men wno uiu & 
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support themselves and their families, \Yhen they walked into these 
magnificent buildings with brass doors that cost $8,000 and brass 
lamps that cost $1,000 apiece. At the time they were buying these 
brass doors and brass lamps these men did not receive enough pay to 
buy the necessities of life. These are facts, gentlemen, as anyone 
will find out who takes the trouble to inquire. 

(ientlemen of the committee, India has some of the most magnifi- 
cent buildings in the world. There is a structure there called the 
Taj Mahal, which is said to be one of the wonders of the world ; and 
tliroughout India there are many other beautiful structures, but 
where on jthe face of the earth will j'ou Jind so miserable a popula- 
tion — a population of such poor people as in India. So, these appro- 
priations and these large sums of money spent for inanimate things 
when people of flesh and blood, who have to eat in order to take 
part in our daily life, are suffering, are no credit to the Nation. 

Mr. Nolan, feefore you get away from that situation that yoo 
spoke of in the custodian service, I want to say that I think it should 
be brought out more clearly. The service that you speak of, the 
custodian service, is paid from a lump-sum appropriation, is it not? 

Mr. AiNswoRTH. I think that is the fact. I read a statement by 
Mr. Sherwood, before another committee, from which I gathereu 
that was the fact. I had a talk with Mr. Sherwood last year and 
wrote Mr. Newton on this matter. Mr. Sherwood, a year ago, told 
me the Treasury Department was in favor of increasing the pay of 
these people, and I gathered from a hasty perusal of the statement 
he made the other day before another conmiittee that he was still 
of the same mind. But, apparently, he is not in accord with his 
chief, because this estimate does not raise them 1 cent. In fact, it 
lowers some of them. So that, whatever the position of the Treasury 
Department may be, they do not ask for larger appropriations. 

Mr. NoiAN. If these men are paid from a lump-sum appropriation, 
no matter what the desires of certain individuals may be, there is 
legislation that prohibits them from increasing salaries, and even 
prohibits the appropriations committee from providing money by 
which salaries nught be raised. No matter what the sentmient might 
be behind a move to raise their salaries, under existing legislation 
they are absolutely prohibited from receiving a further advance in 
wages, unless it comes about through some special act. 

Mr. AiNSwoRTH. I think I understand that situation. But, in 
those estimates they make no proposals for increasing the salaries. 
They are apparently contented. I am further infoiined that while 
that is a lump-sum appropriation, if, during the next fiscal year more 
new buildings are put in commission than they have estimated for, 
they will emploj additional people for these new buildings, and then 
if the appropriations do not meet the requirements they will lay 
somebody off. I contend that if the new building is to be opened, it 
should not be opened at the expense of these lower-paid men. If 
they have failed to ask for money enough for these buildings, they 
should remain closed, rather than take money out of the pockets of 
these people who are least able to stand it. 

Kight there, I want to say another word in defense of the depart- 
ment, in this particular instance of the custodian service. Our Grov- 
ermnent is a Government of political parties. I think that funda- 
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mentally Congress must take the initiative in some of these measures, 
1)ecause if this particular department, having 4,000 men, should come 
to Congress and say, "We want to increase the pay of these men 
from $10 to $20 a month, there would be a cry of extravagance. Con- 
sequently, I can see very clearly that the head of a department or 
bureau is reluctant to take any steps recommending to Congress any 
pay which is going to subject him to that criticism. So, I say that 
the purpose of the bill is not to get the department to come to Con- 
gress and ask Congress for increases, but for Congress, of its own 
motion, to take the initiative rather than fall back upon the state- 
ment, as is sometimes done, that the department does not ask for these 
increases. In Mr. Newton's letter he says that Congress is to blame. 
Sometimes I have read in the Record that men on the floor of the 
House are opposed to increases because the department does not ask 
for them. Between the two, the man who is most concerned gets off 
nowhere. 

I would like to state, for the purposes of the record, some facts 
about some of the different departments. I was able to obtain some 
information which, in a measure, shows some of a number of people 
who are getting less than $3 a day, and in some cases less than $50 a 
month. 

For example, in the State Department, there are 76 employees 
in statutory positions, or in all positions, who get less than $3 a day, 
and that rate. One gets less than $50 a month. In the War Depart- 
ment there is a large number; I won't take time to read all of them, 
but I would like to read one or two. 

Here is one department, under a lump-sum appropriaticm, where 
1,164 employees get $600 a year, while 1,211 men get $45 a month. 

Mr. Denison. Are those men in Washington? 

Mr. AiNSwoRTH. I think not. They are in different parts of the 
United States. These figures are for the entire departmental service. 

Mr. Denison. I wish you would incoporate them in your remarks. 

Mr. AiNSwoRTH. I will be very glad to do so. 

These figures were obtained from the departments for the purpose 
of ascertaining how many were employed at less than those figures, 
and they amount to a very substantial number. I find that in ^1 the 
departments there are 105,053 employees who receive less than $3 a 
day. 

Mr. Denison. At this time? 

Mr. AiNSWORTH. About a year ago. There are that many out of a 
total of approximately 400,000. 

Mr. Nolan. Was that the official figure given by the heads of the 
different departments when the Nolan bill was before the Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service? 

Mr. AiNSWORTH. Yes, sir; I think that these figures were an an- 
swer, from the heads of the departments, to the conmiunications sent 
by your office asking them about those facts. 

Mr. Nolan. What I want to bring out is this: They were official 
figures of probably a year and a half ago. I do not suppose they 
have changed materially since then. 

Mr. AiNSWORTH. There may be a 5 per cent increase, or something 
of that kind. Now, of that 105,000 who get less than $3 a day, 25,305 

fet less than $50 a month ; that is, about one-sixteenth of the entire 
Hvil Service employees get less than $50 a month. There is a long 
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list of these figures, but the summaries are more convicing than the 
figures read in detail. 

I think, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that that is about all I have 
to say at this time. I would like to have permission to submit to the 
secretary some of these figures for introduction into the record before 
the hearing is closed. I do want to say just one thing more. 

Mr. Nolan. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. AiNswoRTH. This is general, but I think it meets the situation 
correctly. Speaker Clark made a speech in the House the other day* 
which appears at page 5022 of the Record, where he says, quoting 
from Sir William Jones: 

We boast c»f our vast wealth and of our inexhaustible physical resources. I 
like to think about it myself. But these things do not make a mighty nation^ 
Long, long ago Sir William Jones propounded a far:reaching and immortal 
question and answered it himself: 

What constitutes a state? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned, 
Not bays and broad-armed ports 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No ! Men — high-minded men — men who their duties know. 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain — 
These constitute a state ! 

[Loud applause.] 

1 am happy in the belief that that sort of men constitute not only the House 
of Representatives but the vast bulk of American citizens. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the employees of 
the Government are on a par with any other citizens of the country, 
and all they ask is an opportunity to serve the Government. Many 
of them are serving the Government in different walks at less com- 

Sensation than they could get in private life. Many Members of 
ongress serve years and years to their own financial detriment. It is 
an honor to serve the Government, and I ask you, with all the earnest- 
ness at my command, and in as impressive a manner as possible, that 
you favorably support some measure with a view to giving these 
people that to which they are justly entitled. 

Mr. Denison. During the first part of your remarks, I understood 
you to say that the salaries or compensation of some of the Govern- 
ment employees was fixed something like 50 years ago. Can you 
tell us what class of employees that was ? 

Mr. AiNSwoRTH. I think I have some data on that. The original 
classification of the civil service was adopted under the act of 1883 « 
and at that time the Civil Service Commission embodied in its 
enactments or in its regulations, under the law, the salaries which 
had then been in force for some time, or just prior to the Civil War. 
My reference to that is not as a direct quotation^ because I can not 
put my hand at this time on the particular authorization. My reason 
for stating it is that in looking through the blue book at some of 
the salaries paid, I have found that those salaries have continued 
along about the same since that time. The last classification, under* 
which we find most of the civil service employees from the grade 
of $720 to $1,800, took place in 1896, I think. Since that time we 
have had in the civil service no general reclassification. There have 
been increases in groups, under appropriation bills, in some particu- 
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lar instances, but there has been no general readjustment ^^'^^^'^^SS^' 
lemplated taking into consideration changed conditions since 189o, 
or 20 years ago. 

Mr. Nolan. We have had a number of people employed at the 
frovernment Printing Office, in the Interior Department, and other 
departments in Washington who testified to the effect that their 
salaries had been fixed in 1854. 

Mr. AiNswoRTH. I may say in that connection that I know one 
man by the name of Perry who went into the post office in San Fran- 
tisco in 1865— in October. He has served for 50 years — until October 
1915. He told me the highest salary he ever got was $1,000. -He 
upparently served faithfully, and was bright and active at that *^}^^- 
He took annual leave because he was afraid if he did not he might 
be dismissed. 

Mr. Nolan. He has been dismissed. 

Mr. Denison. The question I had in mind was this: Can you 
give the committee any idea as to the difference in salaries paid 
janitors and other employees in the public buildings in the city of 
San Francisco and those paid by private persons? Can you give 
us a comparison of that kind ? . . 

Mr. AiNSwoRTH. In this report of the Bureau of Labor statistics 
it is stated that office buildings pay the janitors $70 a month; the 
Government pays $50, $55, and, in some cases, $60. In pubhc build- 
ings they get $80 a month. As to theaters there can be no compari- 
son, because of the character of the buildings. They pay ^^'^-^^ah 
week. The elevator conductors get $2.70 a day against $55 and $60 
a month. I know one man in San Francisco who has been an 
elevator conductor for 11 years and he gets $55 a month. 

Mr. Denison. Working for the Government? 

Mr. AiNSwoRTH. Yes, sir; and he has a wife and 3 children. Two 
blocks away from him' the city hall now pays $90 a month for the 
same character of service for an eight-hour day. . . . 

Mr. Denison. Has the city of San Francisco adopted this mim- 
mum wage by ordnance? 

Mr. AiNSwoRTH. I think by ordinance ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. By charter amendment. As I understand it, a 
<rtause is inserted in the contract, or in the charter provision, whereby 
the contractor on any kind of city work pays $3 a day for a day of 
8 hours. 

Mr. AiNs WORTH. Here is a point I had in mind : The statement has 
been made that supply and demand should prevail, but nowhere 
in the United States does supply and demand prevail in private 
occupation, for the reason that organization has materially advanced 
the scale of wages in the United States, whether of the organized 
people themselves or of the other people. Of course, some of the 
iinor^anized crafts do not receive as much as the organized crafts 
Jo, but the point I make is that supply and demand does not prevail 
in this country. It prevails in India and China, because there is no 
organization. Where there is organization the tendency is not to 
Have the supply and demand cover the price of labor, but to have 
some attention paid to what the individual who labors must have. 

Mr. Denison. I was going to ask you about that, because I con- 
sider that is a very interesting subject. If you do not mind telling 
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US, what is the extent of your observation as to wage conditions — 
as to the conditions of employees and their compensation? 

Mr. AiNSwoRTH. Outside of the Government service? 

Mr. Denison. All together. Over what period of time have you 
been making a study of the subject? 

Mr. AiNSwoRTH. I started as a sailor at the age of 15. I have 
been working for wages in one shape or another ever since. 

Mr. Denison. What is your present occupation, if you do not 
mind stating? 

Mr. AiNSwoRTH. I am not in the Government at the present time. 
I am president of an organization of Federal employees. I am 
a specialist, and am practicing as an attorney before the depart- 
ments. Up to one year ago, I was always working for wages. 

Mr. Denison. I want to "ask these questions so that the com- 
mittee may have the benefit of your judgment. This matter has 
appealed to me with considerable force. Is it your theory that in 
the settlement of questions that arise in the employment of labor 
by the Government, and the fixing of compensation for that labor, 
the welfare of the laborer who has a family should be taken into 
consideration as distinct from the mere question of supply and de- 
mand ? 

Mr. AiNSWORTH. Absolutely so. 

Mr. Denison. The arguments made in favor of increasing the 
wages of these employees have been based largely upon the ground 
that at the present rate of compensation it is impossible for them 
to properly take care of their families and support themselves; 
is that right? 

Mr. AiNSWORTH. I would say more than properly. I would say 
economically. 

Mr. Denison. I notice that in your illustrations of your con- 
tention you have always used the man of family as a basis for 
your computation. I notice that you referred to five or six children, 
while others have referred to a man with a family of three children. 
Now, I ask you if you have reached a proper basis for the deter- 
mination of this question; whether or not you think there should 
be a distinction made between a man of family and a man who has 
no family? 

Mr. AiNSWORTH. In answer to that question I will have to say 
that my answer to your first question did not fully cover the whole 
situation. It covered what I intended it should, but the situation 
is not covered by those two questions; that is, the law of supply 
and demand, and also what the individual should have — ^his per- 
sonal and social welfare. There is another element that enters 
into the question regarding the single man, and that is the value 
of the function to the Government. As I said before, the elevator 
man, whether he is a single man or a married man, performs a 
function which is necessary, which is important, and which is of 
some value to the Government, more than the supply and demand 
value of labor. When the single man is concerned, I say that the 
value of the function that he performs is also a material part and 
a material element that should be considered in the general salary 
question. 

Mr. Denison. I think that is true. If it is proper to take into 
consideration at all this other side of the question, the cost of living 
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and the maintenance of a family, don't you think that there ought 
to be a distinction in the wages paid to a married man who is the 
head of a family and an unmarried man who is not the head of 
a family? 

Mr. AiNswoRTH. I think that that question can be answered in 
this way : I think that the married man in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment should be exactly on a par with the married man in private 
life, and if the State thinks it is desirable to protect him and his 
family, it can do so. Personally, I think the tmie is coming when 
a bonus will be paid by the state to families where there are more 
than three children. We will say, possibly, $100 for each additional 
child up to the age of fifteen years. The history of France shows 
that the tendency of higher civilization is toward a decrease of the 
birth rate. The Government employee in that respect is theoretically 
on the same basis as the family unit in private life. 

Perhaps it would make my position clearer to state that while these 
figures as to the cost of living have been presented for the informa- 
tion of the committee, it is not my desire to urge a difference in pay 
between the single man and the married man. I believe, as I before 
stated, from the viewpoint of the Government the value of the 
services performed is equally, if not more important, than the condi- 
tions under which the employee lives; at least, from an economical 
standpoint. 

Mr. Nolan. On that score, is not that a very c(Mnplicated question 
for even the Government to consider 

Mr. AiNswoRTH. I admit that 

Mr. Nolan (continuing). Notwithstanding the justice that might 
be in it, but the far-reaching feeling of discontent that may be 
created among men with different sized families, as well as the man 
that has no family at all, within the scope of my knowledge of com- 
pensation I have never heard of a case in private employment where 
they attempted to fix a wage for a marriea man with a certain sized 
family and another married man with a smaller sized family, and 
differentiating between them and the single men. I do know that in 
the Government service and in private life where men of equal 
efficiency were employed and there came to be considered a reduction 
in the force, preference was given to the men of greater responsibili- 
ties ; and that is about as far as I have ever known of differentiation 
between those classes of men being carried out. 

Mr. AiNswoRTH. It is not my understanding that the family ques- 
tion is so much an industrial question as it is a social-economical 
question of the Government. 

Mr. Denison. Have you any information that you can give the 
committee that would show the percentage of those one hundred and 
five thousand odd employees who are drawing less than 

Mr. AiNswoRTH. I^s than $3 a day ? 

Mr. Denison. Less than $3 a day, are men of families, and wiiat 
percentage of them are young men like myself, for instance, having 
no famines or responsibilities? 

Mr. AiNSWORTH. I have no information on that subject. 

Mr. Denison. I wish to thank the committee for its attention. 
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STATEMENT OE MISS ZIP S. EALK, EXECUTIVE SECEETAEY OF 
THE CONSUMERS' LEAGUE OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Chairman. Will you please give to the committee and to the 
reporter your name, and state whom you represent ? 

Miss Falk. My name is Miss Zip S. Falk, and I am executive 
secretary of the Consumers' League of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, as secretary of the Consumers' League I have been 
very much interested in the minimum- wage question. Of course, it 
is a little foreign to the immediate work of the Consumers' League 
to consider the minimum wage for Government employees, but, 
because we believe the Government should be the model and ideal 
employer of labor, it seems very appropriate for the Consumers' 
League to take, as it does, a very dennite stand in this matter. We 
very definitely wish the (government to pay to every person who is 
working for it a living wage. 

I have here [exhibiting a paper] just a few statistics of wages that 
are paid to those in Government employ ; that is, in the service of the 
Government in Washington, the District of Columbia : 

Percentage of employees in the executive civil service in the District of Colum- 
bia, by wages and marital condition^ from figures given by Bulletin 9i of the 
United States Bureau of Census , 1907. 



Wages. 



All grades and classes 

Less than S720 annually... 
1720, but less tban SS40... 
1840, but less than 1000.... 
Sno, but less than $1,000.. 
S1,00D, but less than $1,200 
$1,200, bat less than $1,400 
$1,400, but less than $1,600 
$1,600, but less than $1,800 
$1,800, but less than $2,000 
$2,000, but less than $2,500 

$2,500 or over 

By piacework 

w Itnout pay 

Not reported 



Employees, all ages. 



Agere- 
gate. 



Percent. 

100.0 

25.7 

8.8 

2.4 

6.0 

9.7 

17.9 

9.7 

5.4 

4.5 

3.3 

2.4 

4.1 

.0 

.1 



SMgle. 



Percent. 

100.0 

36.8 

7.4 

2.3 

8.3 

11.3 

15.9 

7.5 

3.0 

1.8 

1.2 

.7 

3.8 

.0 

.0 



Married. 



Percent. 

100.0 

15.8 

9.8 

2.5 

4.1 

a« 

19.5 

12.0 

7.4 

7.0 

5.3 

3.9 

3.9 

.0 

.1 



Married and unmarried, 42.9 per cent of the employees are getting 
less than $1,000. Among all of the single people 54.8 per cent are 
getting less than that amount. 

Mr. Denison. Will you please state that again? 

Miss Falk. 54.8 per cent among the single employees are getting 
less than $1,000, and 36.2 per cent of those who are married are get- 
ting less than that amount. 

I have arbitrarily selected $1,000 as the amount to ude, because this 
bill would make $1,080 the minimum wage. 

Knowing as we do what the wages are, it is very easy to find out 
exactly the wages paid to every single individual employee ol the 
Government. The thing that we are not absolutely sure of in the 
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District of CJolumbia or anywhere else in the United States is, just 
how far do those wages go. At present we have no accurate up-to- 
date figures on the present cost of living. We have many indications 
showing that the cost of living is high, and we had a number of 
exhaustive figures secured from tabulations some years ago. But 
since that time the cost of living has gone up, we believe. 

So far as I know the most complete figures on the cost-of-living 
study, made by a private agency, are those made by Robert Coit 
Chapin 1909 as a study of the Russell Sage Foundation and pub- 
lished in a book called " The Standard of Living Among Working 
Families in New York City." According to that study, Mr. Chapin 
concludes that no family consisting of a man, his wife, and three 
minor children can live normally on less than $900 a year. That, 
you should bear in mind continuously, was six years ago, when the 
cost of living was much lower than we believe it to be now. 

Taking the families whose incomes range between $800 and $900 
(an average of $846.20), the income was expended in this way: For 
rent, $168.24; car fare, $15.86; fuel and light, $41.04; food, $357.26; 
clothing, $113.59; insurance, $17.62; health, $22.19; sundries, $74.08. 

In that $900 normal standard, which Mr. Chapin takes as the 
normal, the average number of rooms occupied are 3f rooms per 
family of five, at a rent of $14 per month, in New York City, six 
years ago. The Charity Organization Society in New York is say- 
ing now that rents have gone up considerably. The food for them, 
he thinks, would be covered by $400 a year. Clothing, $130 to $140, 
although even with the $900 family the custom of getting clothes 
through gifts is prevalent in a large percentage of the cases. That, 
as he says, leaves a margin for the incidentals, which are necessary 
in every normal family's life. 

I mentioned that the food was $400. The basis used for that food 
estimate was " Atwater's Study of Food Values," which have extended 
over a number of years and which has been published as a document 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

According to Mr. Atwater's studies, he takes as a standard a man 
at average labor as a unit. A woman at average labor, for instance, 
a housewife, to which most of these women devote a part of their 
time, would require 0.8 as much food as this man with 1 as a unit; 
a boy of 14 would require 0.8 ; a girl of the same age, 0.7, and so on 
down until a child of 2 or 3 years would require 0.3 per cent of what 
the man needs. 

In 1909, when these studies were made, it was estimated that the 
very smallest amount on which a man could support himself w^as 
22 cents a day. 

The witness who preceded me said that in the Army now 27 
cents a day is required for every individual man. On the basis of 
food alone, taking a family of five — the man, the woman, and three 
minor children, rather young minor children who require less food 
than the older ones — the food item alone has increased in these six 
years about $70. That, of course, is only comparative, but I think 
we can very easily assume the fact that rent, clothing, insurance, 
and health, and all the rest of it have gone up in like proportion, so 
that now it seems that the $1,080 which this bill would require as a 
minhiium wage is by no means an exaggerated amount for those 
necessities. 
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I wish that a bill that the Consumers' League Avas interested in 
last year, calling for a study of the cost of living in the District 'of 
Columbia, had passed, because then we would have had very definite 
figures to show the number of civil service employees in the District 
of Columbia (where 25 per cent were getting less than $720 a year) 
who are not getting enough to live on. As it is now, we can not make 
definite statements. We can not say that they are getting less than 
$720 and it should cost them a certain amount more than that to 
live. But every indication leads us to believe that some of them are 
not getting a living wage. If they are not getting enough to live on, 
as I believe we must admit, the deficit is made up in one of three 
ways: (1) either by direct appeal to charitable organizations men- 
tioned by the witness who preceded me, in a number of individual 
cases; (2) by State or municipal subsidy or governmental subsidy 
in the form of medical clinics and that soi-t of free service; or (3) it 
is made up through the health and vitality of the Nation. And that 
is the way, I believe, a number of Government employees who are 
getting less than a living wage are now making up their deficit. 
They are becoming less efficient, because their wages do not stretch 
far enough to buy the necessities of life. 

It seems to me that, in the long run, the Government, as the em- 
ployer of labor, is very short sighted, because by this low wage, it is 
breeding a race of inefficients, and will, in the end itself be the loser 
by that means. For this reason the Consumers' League is very 
anxious that this bill, allowing a living wage for all Government 
employees, should be favorably reported and passed. 

Mr. Denison. What organization is the Consumers' League? 

Miss Falk. The Consumers' League is a national organization in 
20 States, having more than 100 branches. I am the executive secre- 
tary of the local branch of the Consumers' League, one of the hundred 
different branches, which is concerned with the improvement of the 
industrial conditions, chiefly for women and children. Does that 
answer your question? 

Mr. Denison. Yes; very well. I did not have the slightest idea of 
its scope. 

Miss Falk. We as consumers feel that we have a responsibility for 
the way things that we buy or consume in other ways are made and 
sold. 

Mr. Denison. I want to get some further ideas, by a question or 
two, if you don't mind answering them : Your claim is based upon the 
statement, which I believe you made, that the Government should pay 
to all of its employees a living wage ? 

Miss Falk. I believe that that is indisputable. 

Mr. Denison. And I may say, here, that I personally agree with 
you. The question further suggested then is, in determining that 
question for the purpose of fixing the minimum wage, what unit do 
you select for the employee, a man who is married, or one who is not ? 

Miss Falk. I should say that even an unmarried man is potentially 
a married man, and the wage should be fixed that way. 

Mr. Denison. That is all right, theoretically. But in determining 
that question you do select a man of family, a man, woman, and three 
children, do you not ? 

Miss Falk. Yes. 

Mr. Denison. A family of three persons? 
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Miss Falk. Three children, the man, and his wife. That, you 
know, in all vital statistics, is considered a normal family. 

Mr. Denison. In fixing a wage, which you think will be a living" 
wage, you fix it on the theory that the employee is the head of a 
family, with three children; is not that true? 

Miss Falk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denison. Would not that be an unnecessary w age for the em- 
ployee who is not a married man ? 

Miss Falk. May I answer that by asking another question ? 

Mr. Denison. Answer it any way you wish to. 

Miss Falk. Would you then give an unmarried man merely enough 
to support himself, which would be a living wage for a single man 
and announce to him that immediately he was married his wage would 
automatically be raised ? 

Mr. Denison. Personally, I think that would be a good plan. What 
do you think of it? 

Miss Falk. I think that rather absurd. Furthermore, I believe 
that a man should feel that he could be married, by saving up his 
wages in order to do that. I think if you were giving him just 
enough to support himself, without any saving for marriage, that 
the chances are it would discourage matrimony. 

Mr. Denison. Do not you think that if he Imows that, on becoming 
the head of a family, it will increase his wages, it would tend to 
encourage marriage? 

Miss Falk. I do not think it certainly would, in a number of cases ; 
whether it would generally, I am not sure. 

But again, you must realize that although there are numerous 
people in the Government service, they are living in the same com- 
munity and under the same conditions and in general competition 
with the persons in private employment, where such a bonus is never 
granted, and that therefore consideration of such a suggestion seems 
rather far fetched. 

Mr. Denison. Is it your theory that exactly the same rules ought 
to prevail in determining this question that are now involved in this 
bill, fixing the minimum wage, that may not prevail in private re- 
lationship ? 

Miss Falk. No ; not altogether. 

Mr. Denison. I am going on the theory that there is a difference. 
For instance, when a person goes into tlie Government service it is 
assumed that he goes into such employment to remain there during 
good behavior. He is under the civil-service regulations and the 
same muniments do not prevail that prevails in private employment. 
That is true, is it not? 

Miss Falk. Yes. 

Mr. Denison. The questions that I have been asking are based 
upon that understanding of that distinction. It is a distinct class 
or employment, that of civil-service employees in this country. Do 
you happen to know the proportion of the employees of the Govern- 
ment who are receiving less than $1,000 a year? Do you know 
what percentage of them are married and what percentage are 
unmarried? Have you any ideas on that subject? 

Miss Falk. No; I really have not. I know what percentage of 
single emplpoyees are getting less than $1,000 — ^that is, 54.8 per cent, 
which I have given you. 
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The Chairman. That is, in the District of Columbia ? 

Miss Falk. Yes; in the District of Columbia, but in general 
throughout the country I do not know. 

Mr. Denison. I hope you will pardon these questions, but I am 
particularly interested in the subject. In fixing the minimum wage 
you do look into the condition of the employee's family as well as 
the question of supply and demand ? 

Miss Falk. Most certainly. 

Mr. Denison. Do you not recognize any distinction, then, between 
the head of a family and the man who is not the head of a lamily ? 

Miss Falk. YeSj sir ; I do most certainly recognize the distinction, 
but I do not believe that, in that very personal relationship oi 
marriage, the employer (which in this case is the Government) 
should have a very definite say. I believe that the unmarried man 
should be recognized as the potential head of a family and be given 
a wage in accordance with that. 

Mr. Denison. Whether he is married or not ? 

Miss. Falk. I think this minimum wage is not too high for them. 
If the minimum wage were an absurd amount I might change my 
opinion. But I do not consider that this is too high even for a single 
man. I do not mean that he would need that just to support himself 
in physical efficiency, but I do not think that is too high a wage for 
a single man. 

Mr. Denison. You think that the minimum wage, as fixed by this 
bill, is proper for a single man? 

Miss Falk. I do. 

Mr. Denison. Do you not think it ought to be a little higher than 
that for a ma nwho has five or six children? 

Miss Falk. The purpose of this bill, as I understand it, is not 
to fix a wage for every individual. It is merely to say there is this 
amount below which no one shall be paid. 

Mr. Denison. Then you think the departments, in fixing the 
wa^es of the employees, ought to take that into consideration in 
fixing the wages above the minimum ? 

Miss Falk. Yes. 

The Chairman. Miss Falk, I believe that ^ome attention is paid 
to that situation by the heads of departments. Where two men 
are equally efficient and one happens to be married, with a family, 
and the other unmarried the heads of the bureaus who give thought 
and attention to that will naturally give the married man, with the 
greatest responsibility, the promotion? 

Miss Falk. I think that with a humane chief that is apt to be 
done. 

The Chairman. That is the logical view to take of it. 

Miss Falk. It seems so to me. 

Mr. Denison. Do you not think it ought to be done ? 

Miss Falk. Yes; I do; everything else being equal, I do think 
that. 

The Chairman. The idea of fixing the compensation, a living 
wage, takmg, first of all the unmarried man as a standard to fix 
that wage for, the very fact of his getting married early in his life 
will make it necessary for him, probably, to look forward to old age, 
and he ought to have a little bit more salary than just sufficient to 
keep himself and family; or to keep himsell, if we take the indi- 
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vidual, who has to look forward to the time when his earning 
capacity naturally falls below the average. In looking forward to 
taking unto himself a wife, and eventually having a family, he 
would probably want to have a home for them. He would have to 
have a basis for that ; a little competence set aside. He w ould have 
to have an opportunity to set aside each month something to make 
payments on that home, but eventually looking forward to some 
members of that family giving some help later on when the time 
arrived when it was most needed ? 

Taking all those matters into consideration, you do not believe that 
the minimum wage in this bill as an incentive to a single man to 
assume the responsibilities of a family is great, even if he happens 
to remain in single blessedness for any considerable time until he 
is satisfied. A man in taking unto himself a wife ought to see far 
enough ahead to keep the wolf from the door. Do you not believe 
thatf 

Miss Falk. Most certainly. 

The Chairman. We all agree on the premises, and I am quite sure 
that my good friend, Mr. Denison, does, that some attention ought 
to be paid by the executive heads of the departments, or by the 
bureau chiefs, to giving greater consideration to the responsibilities 
of the man with a family dependent upon him, and I think the 
average man, the man with any humane instincts in him, ought 
always to be willing to concede that point, and not make a fight 
over it. 

Miss Falk. I believe he would. As I said before, if this minimum 
wage were a very high one, if it were out of all consideration for a 
single man, I think then we might concede the gentleman's point 
that a difference should be made. But when it is only $90 a month, 
that is not a bit too much for a single man w^ith responsibilities 
ahead of him, as the chairman has already stated, even though he 
may never marry. The minimum should, I think, be enough for 
a single man to save up for marriage and for the married man to 
support a family — ^which amount would be the same for both cases. 

The Chairman. A great many of those employees would never 
see that $90 a month, on account of their being per diem employees. 
They would only be paid for the number of days they served a 
month. It would not, in all cases, be $90 a month or $1,080 a year. 
There are thousands of employees who are now employed per diem 
who would only get $3 per day for each day they labor. So that 
they would not all eventually go into a $90 or $1,080 salary. 

Miss Falk. It is too bad they would not, isn't it? 

The Chairman, your idea is that this bill is only fair inasmuch 
as it affects those $3 a day men, and if any additional attention is to 
be paid to a man with responsibilities it should be given considera- 
tion in the future? 

Miss Falk. Undoubtedly. 

The Chairman. As I understand it, vour organization, both local 
and national, has given a great deal of attention to the living con- 
ditions of the workers; also the conditions prevailing in the fac- 
tories, in which they are employed^ and so forth, and you base your 
appeals for legislation upon investigation? 

Miss Falk. We do. 
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The Chairman. Has your local committee ever investigated the 
living conditions of the workers in the District of Columbia ? 

Miss Falk; The Bureau of Labor Statistics two years ago made 
a study of the wages, the hours and general conditions of the wage- 
earning women of the District of Columbia, and those statistics have 
been so full and so valuable that the Consumers League has used 
them as a basis for further appeal for the cost of living study, which 
we hope this session of Congress will pass. It is House Joint Resolu- 
tion No. 91, as you probably know. 

The Chairman. I just want to follow up with one other question, 
which I think is of consequence in considering this bill as it relates 
to the poorer-paid employees of the District of Columbia. Have you 
any knowledge, on account of your investigations, as to whether the 
wives of the lower-paid employees in the service of the District of 
Columbia, have to go out in private emplojrment, or take in wash- 
ing, or anything like that, to sustain the family ? 

Miss Falk. You said the employees of the District of Columbia? 

The Chairman. Say the Government of the United States in the 
District? 

Miss Falk. I know of one class of public servants in the District 
of Columbia whose wages are ordinarily so inadequate that they have 
to be supplemented oftentimes by their wives working and even more 
frequently by charitable organizations and societies. That is the so- 
called " white wings " who clean the streets. They get $1.50 a day 
for every day they work. It can very easily be ascertained how 
many rainy days there are when they can not work. And it has 
been estimated that the real wage of those men, after thej take out 
the amount that is necessary for laundry and lost time, is 92 cents 
a day. That is, of course, by no means adequate to support a family, 
and the Associated Charities is oftentimes brought into the relation 
of helper to their families because the man can not support them 
without outside aid. 

In some other cases the Associated Charities do not assist financially^ 
because the woman or the children in the family are working, so 
that the 92 cents is supplemented in that fashion. 

That is the only class of male employees whom I know to be so 
extremely exploited. 

^ The C)h airman. If you have anythinjg further in the way of sta- 
tistics which you desire to incorporate in your testimony, we would 
be fflad to have them. 

Mr. Dbnison. If you have any statistics as to the white wings or 
other employees in the District who have to have help from char- 
itable organizations, or whose wives are required to work outside in 
order to assist them, we would be glad if you would file them with 
the committee. 

AvaUing myself of the permission of the committee to insert further statistics 
into the record, may I include these three tables from Robert Colt Chapln's 
" Standard of Living Among Working Families in New York City"? 
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Expenditures for given objects {averages and percentages by income). 
[From Robert Gort Cbapin'a "Standard of Living Among Wage-Earning Families in New York, ** p. 70.] 





p. 

• 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons. 

5.4 
5.0 
4.9 
5.1 
5.2 
5.1 


Income, 
aver- 
age. 






Expenditures. 


Income groii 


Aver- 
age. 

$463.98 
547.30 
650.57 
735.08 
8U.88 
906.70 


Rent. 


Carfare. 


Fuel and light. 




1 Pur 

Amount. ' ^^^ 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


$400 to 1490 


$452.38 
544.11 
650.17 
74&83 
846.26 
942.03 


$124.50 < 26.8 
141.53 ; 25.9 
153.59 ! 23.6 
161.36 ! 27.9 
168.24 ; 20.7 
171.67 t 19.0 
1 


$11.94 
9.80 
11.31 
10.53 
15.86 
13.79 


2.6 
1.8 
1.7 
1.5 
2.0 
1.5 


$25.97 
32.55 
37.71 
36.94 
41.04 
4ft 70 


5.6 


$500 to $509 


5.9 


$000 to $699 


5.8 


$700 to $799 


5.0 


$800 to 899 


5.0 


$000 to $999 


5.1 








Expenditures. 






Income group. 


1 
Food. Clothing. 

1 


Insurance. 


Health. 


Sundries. 




Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


$400 to $499 


$189.30 
243.32 
290.10 
335.82 
359.26 
405.19 


40.8 
44.4 
44.6 
45.6 
44.3 
44.7 


$60.65 

67.95 

83.48 

98.79 

113.59 

132.34 


13.0 
12.4 
12.9 
13.4 
14.0 
14.6 


$5.57 


1.2 


$14.18 
10.31 
13.78 
14.02 
22.19 
23.30 


3.1 
1.9 
2.1 
1.9 
2.7 
2.6 


$31.87 


6.9 


$500 to $599 


7.00 1.3 
13.05 2.0 
18.24 1 2.5 
17.62 2.2 
23.71 2.6 


34.84 


6.4 


$600 to $609 


47.55 
60.28 
74.08 
90.00 


7.3 


$700 to $799 


8.2 


$800 to $899 


9.1 


$900 to 1999 


7.9 









Fuel gathered free — Number of families reporting and percentage. 



Income. 



Number 

of 
families. 



$400 to $599 ' 

$600 to $699 

•$700 to $799 

$800 to $899 

$900 to $999 , 

$1,000 to $1,099 ■ 

$1,100 and over I 



25 
72 
79 
73 
63 
31 
48 



Number 
gathering 
fuel, free. 



11 
35 
28 
31 
15 
8 
10 



Percent- 
age. 



44 
51 
35 
42 
24 
26 
21 



It is interesting to note that 43 per cent of all the families getting less than 
$900 gather their fuel free, whereas, only 24 per cent getting more than that 
amount gather it in that way. Should not the income of every family suffice 
for the purchase of fuel? 

Clothing — Number of families reporting gifts. 



$400 to $599.... 
$600 to $799.... 
$800 to $899.... 
$900 to $1,099... 
$1,100 and over. 



Income. 



Number 


Number 


of 


reporting 


families. 


gifts. 


25 


7 


151 


46 


73 


19 


94 


22 


48 


6 



Per- 
centage 
reporting. 



28 
30 
26 
23 
13 
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May I here call your attention to fact that 28 per cent of the families receiv- 
ing less than $900 income report the receipt of gifts for at least a part of their 
clothing? Even those getting over $900 get clothing in that way — ^18 per cent 
reporting gifts. 

In trying to estimate a fair standard of living Mr. Chapin used among other 
dietary requirements those of Atwater, who did much of his work for the 
United States Department of Agriculture. According to Mr. Atwater*s scheme, 
taking a man at average work as the unit, following are the food requirements 
for a family: 

Man I 1 

Woman 0.8 

Child, 11 to 14 years . 7 to 0. 8 

Child, 7 to 10 years . 5 to .6 

Child, 4 to 6 years . 4 

Child under 3 years . 3 

In order to keep one man in health and physical efficiency he must be sup- 
plied daily with 125 grammes of protein, 3,500 calories of heat energy. To 
supply this amount Atwater roughly estimated that it would require 1^ pounds 
of lean beef for the protein, 2i pounds of bread for the heat-producing power. 
The bread would cost 10 cents in Washington to-day. Lean beef sells for from 
15 to 25 cents per pound. Taking the least amount, 15 cents, li pounds would 
cost 23 cents. Therefore, it seems that in Washington to-day it costs a man 33 
cents a day for his food. According to this, food values have risen exactly 50 
per cent since Mr. Chapin's study when he estimated 22 cents for daily food for 
a man. According to this, it would seem that a much greater amount would 
be necessary for a fair standard to-day than several years ago. 

In answer to a question from a member of the committee, may I here insert 
part of the testimony of Mr. William McK. Clayton given in a hearing before 
• the District of Columbia Committee February 10, 1916, on House joint resolu- 
tion 91? 

STATEMENT OF MB. WILLIAM M'K. CLAYTON, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Clayton. If I can give the committee any information, of course I will 
be glad to do so. 

In regard to the matter of which Mrs. Ufford spoke, in regard to the street 
laborers in Washington, the white wings, there are quite a number of us who 
have been interested in the pay of those people. They work on Sunday, a good 
many of them, and they receive about $1.09 a day. Now, of course, to get that 
result you deduct from the amount of their pay, which is ostensibly $1.50 a 
day, the cost of buying uniforms and washing uniforms, keeping them clean; 
and then deduct the number of days they can not work, through the inclement 
weather, holidays, etc., so that what they have to live on, practically speaking, 
would be about $1.09 a day. Now, many of these men, of course, are married 
and have families, and they are supposed to live in sanitary houses, etc., and 
we simply put that question to you. How can they afford to do it on that wage? 

Mr. Caby. I would like to ask Mr. Clayton a question. How long is it since 
they have received this average of $1.09 a day? 

Mr. Clayton. It has been a great many years, possibly 20 years. 

Mr. Caby. Last week I had a man figure it up for me, and he figured it 92 
cents a day. 

Mr. Clayton. Well, I am liberal in my estimate, because I did not propose 
to make a statement here that might be questioned as being too low. Now, I 
know I am over the line, and we felt so strongly on it that we succeeded in 
reaching President Wilson on the question, and he wrote a letter to the District 
Commissioners, calling their attention to what he called a " pitiful dole." We 
asked for an increase of 25 cents a day. Of course the Commissioners did estimate 
tor It, but Congress did not see fit to grant it. They have estimated for it this 
year. We do not know what will happen to it, but I simply leave that one 
concrete fact with you gentlemen, that to-day, in the city of Washington, there 
are three or four hundred men working on the streets who average less than 
$1.09 a day. 

Mr. TiNKHAM. Who has authority — or rather who does fix that $1.09, or the 
price that is paid these men? 

Mr. Clayton. It is fixed in this way, Mr. Tlnkham. There is a statute hei-e— 
I am referring to the $1.50 a day. That is not provided for by law, but the 

87609—16 ^18 
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appropriation for the street-cleaning department is an omnibus appropriation, 
so mucli money for tlie whole, for paving, for machinery, and labor, and ulti- 
mately the District Commissioners have the fixing of that. 

Mr. TiNKHAM. Then can you not go before the District Commissioners and 
have it adjusted? 

Mr. Clayton. We have already done that, and they have asked Congress for 
an additional amount which, if Congress will allow, they can give these men. 

Mr. TiNKHAH. Now we are asked to make an investigation into the cost of 
living. I have been trying to. If I could, limit the Investigation to the question 
of a minimum wage, which seems to be really the Idea of most of the people 
here looking toward legislation. Now, what particular good would It do to 
have the facts In regard to the cost of living, so far as this would bear on the 
increase of these laborers* pay, when the Commissioners now have practical 
authority, and they say they are In favor of Increasing It and doing what you 
want done? 

Mr. Clayton. It might result In this, that we could show through this Investi- 
gation that these men could not live and do not live the way we want them to 
live ; and surely, then, you have reached that point that these men ought to get 
an Increase. 

Mr. TiNKHAM. But the Commissioners, who are really the authority, say that 
they ought to have It? 

Mr. Clayton. They would like to give It to them, but unfortunately Congress 
does not agre with the Commissioners. 

STATEMENT OF MES. HAEY A. PARKEB, 34 EHODE ISLAND 

AVENUE NE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mrs. Parker. I did not come here with any idea of making any 
extended remarks. I had the impression that you were considering 
concrete cases, and I have had chiefly in mind the case of one sick 
employee and his family. 

It seems to me, gentlemen, that the question of low wage is a very 
profound one, and goes beyond what we eat and wear. I think it is 
a spiritual and moral one tor us all. 

The Chairman. Would you just give us an idea if you are em- 
ployed by the Government? 

Mrs. Parker. No; I am here to speak for an employee of the 
Government. He is here present. I want to say that he has been 
employed in the Government for 13 years, and was placed upon the 
rolls under the civil service as a fireman, but after the first two years 
he has never performed that service except, perhaps, a day now and 
then when the fireman was away. I doubt if he could pass an exami- 
nation as an electrician, theoretically, but he is in practice an elec- 
trician. He is also in practice an engineer. He not only has done 
the work of an engineer and electrician, but he has kept what you 
might call the books, that is to say, all of the supplies that have been 
given out during the day and placed on the scratch book or cards he 
has transcribed to the permanent record, and for five or six years 
that has kept him 20 minutes and sometimes nearly a half hour after 
all the other employees were gone, and he has been doing that work 
for 13 years for $60 a month. This is Mr. Linger. 

(Mr. Linger stood up.) 

The Chairman. Do you wish to testify before the committee? 

Mr. Linger. Yes, sir; I can. 

The Chairman. It is unfortunate, but the House is now consider- 
ing a motion to recommit the immigration bill, and we will undoubt- 
edly have two roll calls, one besides the one we are now voting on, 
and Mr. Denison and I will have to go over to the floor ana this 
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subcommittee will be rather busy for a day or so on that other matter 
that is before the full committee; we are meeting to-night on it. 
Therefore, this subcommittee will recess until Monday morning, 
when we will be glad to begin right where we are breaking off now. 

Mrs. Parkeb. The reason I happen to be here at all is because 
this family are friends of mine, and it is almost tragical the way this 
family has to make $60 cover their expenses. 

The Chairman. We want just that sort of information, and if you 
will be here Monday morning we will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Linger. I will, if it is possible for me to get off. 

The Chairman. We will be in session Monday afternoon also. 

Mr. Denison. If you can not come, you can let Mrs. Parker and 
your wife represent you. 

(Thereupon, at 4.15 o'clock, p. m., the subcommittee stood ad- 
journed to meet Monday, April 3, 1916, at 10 a. m.) 



House of Eepresentatives, 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Labor, 

Washii^ton^ Z>. 67., Monday^ April S^ 1916. 

The committee this day met, Hon. John I. Nolan, presiding. 

Mr. Nolan. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Stewart, the bill now pending before the subcommittee is 
H. E. No. 11876, and its purpose is to fix the compensation of cer- 
tain employees of the United States by providing a minimum wage. 

Mr. Stewart. I remember the bill in a general way; it does not 
seem to include the employees of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Nolan. It is intended to, and we intend to amend the bill 
so tha£ there will not be any question about that. There are two 
sections to the bill: One provides for a minimum wage of $3 per 
day to the employees of the Government of the United States; and 
the second section provides for a horizontal advance. 

Mr. Stewart. For all persons at the rate of more than $1,080 per 
year? 

Mr. Nolan. Yes. During the hearing on this bill, Mr. Stewart, 
a great deal of testimony has been offered showing the very small 
salaries paid by the Government of the United States to thousands 
of its laborers and to certain classes of clerks, the laborers being the 
skilled and unskilled people. A considerable amount of testimony 
has also been introduced by the workers to show how impossible it 
is to exist on the wages paid by the Government of the United 
States, which in many instances are below $50 a month. In a great 
niany instances the wage is $50, $55, and $60. They have also 
introduced a great deal of testimony to show that the cost of living 
has gone ahead tremendously in late years, and that no provision 
has been made by the United States Government in the way of extra 
compensation to meet this increased cost of living. We would like 
to have you, if you can, give us some information in regard to the 
cost of living as it has advanced in recent years, considering it as 
a general proposition. 
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8TATEHEHT OF MB. ETBELBEBT STEWABT, CHIEF STATISTICIAH 
BVEEATT OF LABOB STATISTICS, VHITED STATES DEPABTMENT 
OF LABOB. 

Mr. Stewart. I have here the prices of certain foodstuffs in the city 
of Washington from 1890 down to and including 1915. This material 
is secured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics monthly. In 1890 we 
had three grocery stores in Washington reporting to us monthly; 
in 1915 we had seven. In 1890 the average price of round steak in 
the store reporting the lowest rate was 12.4: cents per pound; that 
was the average for the year. The highest store reported 13.3 cents 
per poimd. In 1915 the lowest store was 22.3 cents a pound, as 
against 12.4 in 1890. The highest store in 1915 was 27.5, as against 
13.3 in 1890. 

I have intentionally selected those things that would necessarily 
be used by the men who get $60 a month as against those who get 
$200. For instance, I have selected round steak instead of sirloin. 
That is the cheapest cut that we carry in our price list. Pork chops 
were 10 cents in 1890 and 22.1 cents in 1915. They were 19.5 in the 
cheapest store. In other words, the price practically doubled. Now, 
in the salary grades of which you speak there has been no increase, 
if we take our own bureau as an example. 

The man who comes in at $660 per annmn is practically barred by 
the civil-service regulations from ever getting any more. He can not 
take an examination for the subclerical positions, and the jobs for 
which the pay is $660 per annum are held to-day by the same men 
who went into them years ago. One man at $660 has been there as 
long as I have. I have been in the bureau since 1887, a period of 
29 years. 

The other positions work this way: We take a man in at •$1,000. 
While that is always the entrance salary for that particular job, yet 
that person can go up. In other words, while the salary for the job 
remains the same, the job is not always held by the same person. In 
these $660 per annum positions that can not be done. So when we 
say the price of pork chops has increased 100 per cent since one of 
these men took one of these positions it means that he has had abso- 
lutely no means to meet that increase imless he has other members of 
the family whom he can put to work to help augment the income. 

To continue price quotations, wheat flour, one-eighth of a barrel, 
or approximately 24 pounds, cost 84 cents in 1890, while in 1900 it 
cost $1.14. Eggs have increased from 22 cents to 36.5 cents. That 
is the average price for the year, in Washington of course. 

Butter has increased from 29.5 cents to 39.3, while sugar has 
increased from 5.5 to 6.3. 

Mr. Nolan. Those are the averages for the year? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir ; those are the averages for the year. That 
is the average of the monthly statements from each store. 

I would like to submit for your record, in case you want to examine 
the details more fully, this detailed table of cost, and also this shorter 
table, which gives the highest and lowest prices, by five-year periods, 
from 1890 to 1915. 
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Average retail prices of certain specified articles of food in Washington, D, C, 

in each year from 1890 to 1915, inclusive, by firms. 



Year. 


Round 

steak, 

per 

pound. 


Pork 
chops, 

per 
pound. 


Ham, 
smoVed. 

per 
pound. 


Lard, 

pure, 

per 

XX)und. 


Flour, 
wheat, 
per one- 
eighth 
barrel 
bag. 


Pota- 
toes, 
Irish, 
per 
peck. 


Eggs, 
dozen. 


Butter, 

cream* 

ery, per 

pound. 


Sugar, 
granu- 
lated, 
per 
pound. 


1890 


10.124 
.125 
.133 
.138 
.125 
.134 
.120 
.126 
.117 
.120 
.125 
.116 
.120 
.125 
.110 
.120 
.125 
.116 
.119 
.125 
.120 
.112 
.125 
.120 
.125 
.125 
.126 
.143 
.125 
.147 
.154 
.125 
.150 
.150 
.130 
.150 
.158 
.150 
.168 
.153 
.150 
.150 
.152 
.150 
.140 
.163 
.144 
.162 
.164 
.160 
.163 
.166 
.155 
.153 

".'no' 

.173 
.172 

'"'.iso' 

.180 
.165 

'.'iw' 

.180 
.193 
.166 
.180 
.160 
.160 
.190 
.180 
.188 
.163 
.183 
.158 
.164 


10.100 

'".'ioo' 

"*.'i66" 

".'ioo" 

"".'ioo' 

'."i25' 
'.*i25' 

'".'iis' 

***.'i26' 

'.'iis' 

*.'i25' 

'".'iio' 

".'iso' 

'.*i56" 

*."i44' 

.140 
.143 
.141 
.141 
.146 
.157 
.162 
.164 
.160 
.163 
.160 
.160 
.150 
.168 
.160 
.160 
.162 
.187 
.200 
.180 
.185 
.228 
.213 
,187 
.182 
.197 
.220 
.160 
.190 
.168 
.192 
.165 
.173 
.186 


110.138 
1.138 
1.134 
1.140 
1.136 
1.150 
1.140 
1.136 
1.146 
1.153 
1.156 
1.138 
1.145 
1.135 
1.133 
1.135 
1.130 
1.140 
1.133 
1.130 
1.142 
1.136 
1.134 
1.160 
1.133 
1.129 
1.139 
1.128 
1.135 
1.133 
1.146 
1.142 
1.146 
1.162 
1.153 
1.143 
1.161 
1.164 
1.143 
1.170 
1.180 
1.150 
2.200 
1.160 
S.200 
S.228 
1.158 
«.200 
2.250 
1.172 
«.225 
2.232 
8.260 


10.100 
.100 
.110 
.100 
.100 
.100 
.102 
.103 
.107 
.140 
.118 
.143 
.115 
.100 
.125 
.100 
.100 
.120 
.100 
.100 
.103 
.100 
.090 
.094 
.100 
.085 
.100 
.100 
.088 
.100 
.105 
. 099 
.104 
.122 
.122 
.123 
.138 
.137 
.142 
.138 
.130 
.145 
.130 
.124 
.130 
.122 
.120 
.126 
.129 
.126 
.128 
.130 
.133 
.137 


$1,000 
.961 
.843 

1.009 
.973 
.968 
.933 
.958 
.899 

LOOO 
.916 
.909 
.808 
.821 
.933 
.784 
.756 
.742 
.870 
.762 
.801 
.909 
.867 
.870 
.941 
.904 
.916 
.755 
.808 
.821 
.760 
.801 
.826 
.750 
.767 
.801 
.760 
.760 
.796 
.750 
.767 
.801 
.892 
.892 
.904 
.960 
.966 
.968 
.896 
.900 
.903 
.868 
.860 
.883 


$0,271 
.254 
.296 
.308 
.300 
.308 
.2/9 
.241 
.258 
.296 
.313 
.300 
.258 
.300 
.279 
.263 
.238 
.283 
.254 
.219 
.250 
.258 
.250 
.246 
.246 
.275 
.313 
.260 
.267 
.279 
.268 
.279 
.267 
.267 
.300 
.308 
.279 
.283 
.321 
.246 
.300 
.325 
.271 
.333 
.300 
.260 
.281 
.269 
.278 
.300 
.279 
.260 
.268 
.266 


$0,240 
.220 
.232 
.246 
.249 
.267 
.242 
.238 
.252 
.236 
.225 
.234 
.218 
.226 
.233 
.208 
.208 
.228 
.205 
.208 
.195 
.203 
.207 
.179 
.205 
.218 
.199 
.214 
.236 
.202 
.228 
.219 
.216 
.243 
.236 
.244 
.274 
.266 
.269 
.274 
.262 
.255 
.288 

.2n 

.276 
.274 
.263 
.276 
.286 
.280 
.287 
.288 
.267 
.277 


$0,308 
.295 
.338 
.329 
.304 
.329 
.350 
.308 
.360 
.346 
.307 
.342 
.338 
.302 
.338 
.313 
.316. 
.317 
.304 
.298 
.313 
.294 
.283 
.303 
.282 
.273 
.300 
.313 
.282 
.321 
.321 
.288 
.321 
.313 
.297 
.321 
.329 
.318 
.333 
.317 
.324 
.325 
.313 
.321 
.338 
.323 
.323 
.333 
.330 
.336 
.332 
.363 
.333 
.350 


$0,055 


1891 


.067 
.074 
.051 


1892 


.050 
.057 
.061 


1803 


.040 
.068 
.054 


1894 


.055 
.057 
.051 


1895 


.052 
.050 
.053 


1896 


.048 
.050 
.053 


1897 


.051 
.065 
.058 


1898 


.060 
.053 
.057 


1899 


.056 
.058 
.056 


1900 


.056 
.060 
.057 


1901 


.068 
.063 
.058 


1902 


.058 
.060 
.050 


1903 


.050 
.055 
.053 


1904 


.054 
.056 
.053 


1905 


.052 
.056 
.061 


1906 


.050 
.063 
.064 


1907 


.060 
.063 
.064 




.057 
.066 


1906 


2.275 
2.250 


.138 
.136 
.135 


.933 
.900 
.900 


.260 
.267 
.258 


.268 
.270 


.347 
.316 
.356 


.066 




.058 
.058 


1909 


2.300 
2.258 


.160 
.148 
.147 


.983 

1.000 

.983 


.276 
.267 
.292 


.318 
.287 
.300 


.373 
.330 
.370 


.053 




.056 
.066 


1910 


2.300 
2.250 
1.170 
1.197 
2.250 
1.180 


.180 
.173 
.187 
.150 
.178 
.168 


.960 
1.000 
1.000 

.900 
1.000 
LOOO 


.217 
.232 
.242 
.242 
.250 
.292 
.250 
.306 
.350 
.288 
.383 
.307 
.342 
.846 


.328 
.310 
.292 
.300 

■ '.'268' 
.261 
.275 
.291 


.393 
.348 
.382 
.376 
.876 
.386 
.313 
-.354 
.846 
.347 
.350 
.344 
.837 
.355 


.065 




.067 
.057 
.067 
.060 
.056 




2.300 
2.250 
1.156 
1.178 
2.240 
1.175 


.133 
.125 
.130 
.132 
.137 
.131 


.029 
.906 
.033 
.900 
1.000 
.988 


.061 


* 


.060 
.060 
.050 
.061 
.061 



> Whole. 



2 Sliced. 
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Average retail prices of certain specified articles of food in Washington, D. C, 
in each year from 1890 to 1915, inclusive, by firms — Continued. 





Round 


Pork 


Ham, 


Lard, 


Floor, 
wheat, 


Potap 

toes, 

Irish, 


Eggs, 

per 

dozen. 


Butter, 


Sugar, 


Year. 


steak. 


chope, 


smoked, 


pure, 


per one- 


cream- 


granu- 
lated. 




per 
pound. 


pound. 


pound. 


pound. 


eighth 

barrel 

bag. 


per 
peck. 


ery, per 
pound. 


per 
pound. 


1912 


10.230 


$0,190 


i$0.300 


10.143 


SO. 942 


SO. 329 


SO. 312 


SO. 396 


SO. 060 




.208 


.199 


1.260 


.138 


.950 


.313 


.307 


.377 


.058 




.178 


.205 


«.165 


.130 


.913 


.308 


.303 


.380 


.058 




.218 


.178 


«.173 


.134 


.929 


.342 


.319 


.387 


.063 




.180 


.197 


1.249 


.135 


1.000 


.342 


.334 


.381 


.060 




.195 


.210 


«.200 


.148 


1.000 


.342 




.390 


.060 




.228 


.203 


1.300 


.144 












1913 


.258 
.231 


.208 
.210 


1.300 
>.264 


.152 
.144 


.896 
.950 


.246 
.233 


.309 
.308 


.417 
.405 


.051 




.061 




.213 


.213 


S.195 


.148 


.896 


.259 


.296 


.391 


.049 




.244 


.227 


S.201 


.142 


.815 


.261 


.318 


.408 


.052 




.212 


.218 


1.295 


.148 


1.000 


.300 


.293 


.398 


.050 




.222 


.224 


«.214 


.155 


.975 


.280 


.343 


.404 


.052 




.253 


.228 


1.313 


.150 


.900 


.290 


.297 


.411 


.051 




.234 


.205 


1.297 


.148 




.288 








1914 


.268 
.254 


.216 
.233 


1.300 
1.270 


.141 
.139 


.950 
.967 


.282 
.275 


.333 
.317 


.395 
.383 


.056 




.054 




.236 


.233 


>.191 


.145 


.933 


.280 


.338 


.378 


.055 




.258 


.218 


«.193 


.140 


.908 


.282 


.333 


.383 


.058 




.242 


.227 


1.301 


.142 


.958 


.291 


.319 


.375 


.057 




.237 


.224 


«.210 


.149 


1.033 


.297 


.354 


.383 


.056 




.273 


.241 


1.323 


.150 


.958 


.320 


.334 


.385 


.056 




.230 
.253 
.247 


.218 
.203 
.213 


1.300 
1.300 
1.272 


.146 
.131 
.128 


"i'.m 

1.125 


.296 
.218 
.189 


. 








.315 
.308 


.393 
.378 


.063 




.060 




.227 


.212 


«.183 


.129 


1.050 


.225 


.321 


.383 


.060 




.247 


.195 


«.187 


.128 


1.088 


.214 


.317 


.383 


.063 




.240 


.211 


1.300 


.135 


1.092 


.205 


.291 


.374 


.060 




.223 


.198 


«.191 


.124 


1.144 


.217 


.364 


.376 


.062 




.275 


.221 


1.350 


.138 




.263 

















1 Sliced. 



» Whole. 



Highest and lowest average retail prices of certain specified articles of food, 
Washington^ D, C, in 5-year intervals, from 1890 to 1915. 



Year. 


Round 
steak, 

per 
pound. 


Pork, 
chops, 

per 
pound. 


Ham, 
smoVed, 

per 
pound. 


liard, 

pure, 

per 

pound. 


Flour, 
wheat, 
for one- 
eighth 
barrel 
bag. 


Pota- 
toes, 
Irish, 
per 
peck. 


Eggs, 

per 

dozen. 


Butter, 
cream- 
ery,per 
pound. 


Sugar, 
granu- 
lated, 
per 
jpound. 


1890 


SO. 124 
.133 
.116 
.125 
.125 
.154 
.144 
.153 
.150 
.193 
.223 
.275 


SO. 100 
■■'.'i25' 
■"".'i25' 

"".ui' 

.146 
.182 
.228 
.195 
.221 


$0,134 
.138 
.130 
.140 
.142 
.146 
.158 

.197 
.183 
.191 


$0,100 
.110 
.100 
.120 
.099 
.105 
.120 
.126 
.150 
.187 
.124 
.138 


$0 843 

l.OQO 

.742 

.784 

.760 

.826 

.950 

.968 

.900 

1.000 

1.050 

1.144 


$0,254 
.296 
.238 
.2^3 
.258 
.279 
.260 
.281 
.217 
.292 
.189 
.263 


$0,220 
.240 
.208 
.228 
.215 
.228 
.263 
.276 
.292 
.328 
.291 
.364 


$0,295 
.338 
.313 
.317 
.288 
.321 
.323 
.333 
.313 
.393 
.374 
.393 


$0,056 


1895 


,074 
.048 


1900 


.053 
.057 


1905 


.063 
.059 


1910 


.063 
.055 


1915 


.059 
.060 




.063 



Mr. Nolan. That small table refers to commodities that are more 
likely to be used by the lower-paid employees in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. For instance, instead of taking sirloin 
steak, I have taken round steak ; instead of taking a fancy roast cut, 
we have taken the cheapest steak that we can buy ; and we have taken 
pork chops, and so on. Vegetables, of course, are bought by everyone 
at practically the same price. 
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I believe that, so far as the cost of living is concerned, these are 
all the oflBcial figures that I can furnish you at this time. I know 
that rents are increasing very rapidly in the District of Columbia. 
For a number of years they were quite high and then there was a 
slump, but certainly at the present time they have recovered from 
that slump and are very much on the up grade. 

Mr. NoiiAN. Are they higher to-day than ever before in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. Stewart. My impression is that they are, but there was a 
boom time here when they were very high." Most of my oflBicial con- 
nection with the bureau has been as a field man. My family was not 
in Washington, so that I am not the best authority on that subject; 
but my impression is that the rents are now very much in advance of 
the boom time that they had here several years ago. 

Mr. London. I think the committee would be greatly aided by hav- 
ing references to the original sources from which this data may be 
obtained and made a part of the record. We will be called upon on 
the floor of the House to sustain this data, and it will be desirable to 
have access to the original sources from which this data relating to 
the cost of living has been obtained. 

Mr. Stewart. I will have to say this, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, in securing its information from firms, 
obtains that under pledge that it will be treated purely as confi- 
dential, so far as the source of information is concerned. 

Mr. Nolan. You mean so far as the names are concerned? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. That is understood. 

Mr. Stewart. This information comes from three firms in 1890. 
That is all we had at that time. Those ^re all the firms we took at 
that time. The 1915 figures are from seven stores. 

Mr. London. Including the original three? 

Mr. Stewart. I think they do include the original three. 

Mr. London. I am very much interested in tracing the cost of liv- 
ing and in getting the original sources, not only in connection with 
this particular bill, but along other lines. Can jrou help us in this 
matter? What sources would you look to for this information? 

Mr. SteWart. The Bureau of Labor Statistics instructed its agents 
in selecting these firms to take neither the fancy store nor the cut- 
rate store — ^the store that cuts and slashes prices. You never know 
at what price they are going to sell a thing. They sell it at one 
price one day and another the next. The agents were instructed to 
take the substantial stores of medium grade, where the ordinary 
skilled working people trade. , 

Mr. Nolan. I presume, Mr. Stewart, that the retail prices are 
fixed according to market prices? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir; presumably. In other words, we would 
not take a store that runs as a leader a thing like granulated sugar, 
for instance, and undertook to cut the price oi sugar, because the next 
day they would not have the same price, and our figures would be 
entirely thrown out of plumb by these freak figures. 

Mr. Nolan. The figures you have given here relate to the District 
of Columbia exclusively ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Nolan. You have had a great deal of experience in collecting 
statistics on the cost of living throughout the country? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Nolan. How ao the figures in Washington, regarding the rise 
in prices, compare with the country generally? Has the same per- 
centage of increase been observed generally throughout the country t 

Mr. Stewakt. I would much prefer, if vou will permit me, to sub- 
mit as a part of my statement the exact figures on that. I can give 
you the increases, taking the country as a whole. 

Mr. Nolan. I wishyou would do that. 

Mr. Stewart. My impression is that Washington is going up 
rather faster than most of the cities, but there are probdoly some 
cities that are going up as fast as or faster than Washington, so far 
as the country as a whole is concerned, I would prefer to submit 
the exact figures. 

Mr. Nolan. I wish you would, and we will incorporate them in 
your testimony for the benefit of the committee and the House. 

United States Dkpastment of Labor, 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

Washington^ April 5, 1916, 
Hon. John I. Nolan, 

House of Representatives^ 

Washington, D,C. 

Dear Mr. Nolan: During my testimony before the House Committee on 
Labor on your biU to establisii a minimum wage for Government employees and 
to increase the salaries of employees I submitted the retail price in Washington 
of a number of articles for a series of years. During that testimony you asked 
me for similar figures for the country as a whole. It is, of course, Impossible 
to give you the same detail as was given for Washington in a reasonable space. 
I therefore constructed tables for the items covered in my testimony to show, 
for instance, the number of pounds of round steak that $1 would buy by the 
five general divisions of the United States and for the United States as a 
whole. On separate sheets I have shown the same facts for pork chops, smoked 
ham, lard, one-eighth barrel sacks' of wheat flour, a dozen eggs, pounds of 
butter, pecks of Irish potatoes, and sugar by the pound. 

I should say, in explanation, that the Bureau of Labor Statistics secures 
prices from 45 cities in 34 different States at the present time. While this will, 
perhaps, not hold good on each article back to 1^90, yet a fairly representative 
number of cities were taken throughout the period. The 45 cities for whlcb 
prices are being secured at this time have been grouped into five geographical 
divisions, as follows: 

North Atlantic division: Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y. ; Fall River, Mass.; 
Manchester, N. H. ; Newark, N. J. ; New Haven, Conn. ; New York, N, Y. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Providence, B. I.; Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Scranton, Pa. 

South Atlantic division: Atlanta, Ga. ; Baltimore, Md. ; Charleston, S. C; 
Charleston, W. Va. ; Jacksonville, Fla. ; Richmond, Va. ; Washington, D. C. 

North Central division: Chicago, 111.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Detroit, Mich. ; Indianapolis, Ind. ; Kansas City, Mo. ; Milwaukee, Wis. ; Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Omaha, Nebr. ; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; Springfield, III. 

South Central division: Birmingham, Ala.; Dallas, Tex.; El Paso, Tox.; 
Little Rock, Ark.; Louisville, Ky. ; Memphis, Tenn. ; New Orleans, La. 

Western division : Butte, Mont. ; Denver, Colo.«; Los Angeles, Cal. ; Portlaml, 
Oreg. ; Salt Lake City, Utah ; San Francisco, Cal. ; Seattle, Wash. 

Trusting that this will give your committee the information you requested, 
I am, 

Very truly, yours, 

Ethelbebt Stewart, Chief Statistician. 
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Quantities of various commodities that could be bought at retail for $1, 

1890-1915, 

ROUND STEAK (POUNDS). 



Year. 


North 
Atlantic. 


South 
Atlantic. 


North 
Central. 


South 
Central. 


Western. 


Ignited 
States. 


1890 


6.5 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
6.6 
66 
6.6 
6.6 
6.4 
6.3 
6.2 
6.9 
6.5 
6.8 
6.7 
6.8 
6.7 
6.4 
6.3 
6.3 
6,1 
6.1 
4.6 
4.0 
3.7 
3.7 


8.6 
8.5 
8.7 
8.7 
8.7 
8.6 
&6 

ae 

8.3 
8.0 
7.7 
7.6 
7.2 
7.5 
7.5 
7.6 
7.1 
6.9 
6.6 
6.2 
5.8 
5.8 
6.2 
4.8 
4.5 
4.7 


9.3 
9.3 
9.3 
9.1 
9.3 
9.2 
9.2 
9.1 
S.9 
8.8 
8.6 
8.1 
7.7 
7.9 
7.9 
7.9 
7.6 
7.3 
6.4 
6.6 
6.1 
6.1 
5.3 
4.7 
4.4 
4.6 


&9 
&8 
8.9 

a7 

&6 
8.7 
8.6 
8.6 
8.3 
8.1 
7.8 
7.7 
7.0 
7.7 
7.8 
7.6 
7.6 
. 7.4 
6.8 
6.4 
6.3 
6.2 
6.6 
5.0 
4.8 
4.8 


&4 
8.4 
&6 
9.0 
9.4 
&9 
8.8 
8.6 
8.4 
8.1 
8.1 
7.8 
7.6 
7.7 
7.6 
7.7 
7.6 
7.6 
7.2 
6.9 
6.4 
6.1 
6.2 
6.0 
4.9 
4.9 


&1 


1891 


&1 


1882 


&1 


1803 


&1 


1894 


&2 


1895 


ai 


1896 


&i 


1897 


ao 


1898 


7.9 


18D9 


7.8 


1900 


7.6 


1901 


7.2 


1902 


6.8 


1903 


7.1 


1904 


7.1 


1905 


7.1 


1906 


6.9 


1907 


6.7 


1908 


6.4 


1909 


6.2 


1910 


5.6 


1911 


5.8 




5.1 


1913 


4.& 


1914 


4.3 


1915 


4.4 







PORK CHOPS (POUNDS). 



1890 


9.3 
9.1 
9.0 

a 3 

as 

9.2 
9.4 
9.4 
9.3 
9.1 

a 6 

7.7 
7.1 
7.1 
7.2 
7.1 
6.6 
6.3 
6.3 
6.8 
5.3 
5.6 
5.1 
4.6 
4.4 
4.8 


10.0 
9.6 
9.5 

a 9 

9.3 
9.2 
9.3 
9.6 
9.3 
9.1 

a 7 

7.9 
7.0 
7.2 
7.4 
7.2 
6.6 
6.4 
6.3 
5.6 
5.1 
5.6 
5.2 
4.7 
4.5 
4.9 


10.6 

10.5 

10.2 

9.7 

10.2 

10.3 

10.4 

10.3 

10.1 

9.8 

9.3 

a 6 

7.9 

ai 
as 
ai 

7.4 
7.2 
6.9 
6.3 
5.7 
6.1 
5.6 
5.1 
4.9 
5.3 


a 7 
a7 
a 7 
a 2 
a 4 
a 5 
a6 
a 5 

8.6 

a3 
ai 

7.4 
6.7 
6.9 
7.2 
7.2 
6.6 
6.5 
6.3 
5.7 
5.2 
5.3 
5.1 
4.8 
4.5 
4.8 


a 5 
a 5 
a 4 
a 7 
a 7 
a 4 
a 5 
a 6 
a8 

7.9 
7.7 
7.2 
7.4 
7.4 
7.0 
6.6 
6.2 
6.1 
6.7 
5.0 
5.0 
4.9 
4.5 
4.3 
4.6 


9.3 


1891 


9.2 


1892 


9.0 


1883 


a 5 


1884 


a 9 


1885 


9.1 


1896 


9.3 


1887 


9.8 


1888 


9.2 


1899 


a 9 


1800 


a 4 


1901 


7.7 


1902 


7.1 


1903 


7.1 


1804 


7.3 


1805 


7.2 


1806 


6.6 


1807 


6.4 


1806 .' 


6.2 


1808 


.6.7 


1810 


5.2 


1811 


6.6 


1812 


5.3 


1818 


4.7 


1814 


4.5 


1815 


4.9 







SMOKED HAM (POUNDS). 



1890 
1891 
1883 
188} 
1884 
1885 
1888 

vm 

1896 
1888 
1808 

^; 



6.4 
6.5 
6.3 
6.7 
6.3 
6.5 
6.5 
6.5 
6.7 
d.4 
6.0 
«.7 
£.8 



6.7 


6.8 


7.0 


6.7 


6.6 


6.6 


6.7 


6.8 


5.6 


6.5 


6.5 


6.5 


6.6 


5.6 


6.4 


6.3 


6.0 


6.5 


5.2 


6.0 


6.5 


6.6 


6.6 


5.7 


6.4 


6.6 


6.8 


6.8 


6.1 


6.6 


6.6 


6.8 


7.0 


6.2 


6.7 


6.6 


6.8 


6.8 


6.3 


6.6 


6.7 


7.1 


6.8 


6.6 


6.8 


6.6 


6.8 


6.7 


6.1 


6.5 


6.4 


6.3 


6.3 


5.7 


6.3 


6.1 


6.0 


6.1 


5.6 


5.8 


5.7 


6.5 


6.5 


5.1 


ft.4 
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Quantities of various commodities tliat could be bought at retail for $1, 

iSPO-iPiJ— CJontlnued. 



SMOKED HAM (POUNDS) -Continoed. 



Year. 


North 
Atlantic. 


South 
Atlantic. 


North 
Central. 


South 
Central. 


• 
Western. 


T^nlted 
Stotes. 


1903 


6.2 
5.3 
5.4 
5.0 
4.9 
4.8 
4.7 
4.3 
4.3 
4.2 
3.8 
3.7 
3.9 


6.6 
6.7 
6.7 
6.3 
5.0 
5.0 
4.6 
4.0 
4.3 
4.8 
4.0 
3.9 
4.1 


6.5 
6.6 
6.6 
6.2 
6.2 
6.0 
4.7 
4.3 
4.4 
4.3 
3.8 
3.8 
3.9 


6.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.0 
4.8 
4.7 
4.3 
3.8 
3.8 
3.8 
3.5 
3.4 
3.6 


5.1 
6.1 
6.1 
4.9 
4.6 
4.4 
4.2 
3.8 
3.8 
3.8 
3.6 
3.4 
3.6 


5.8 


1904 


6.5 


1905 


&5 


1906 


6.1 


1907 


6.0 


1908 


4.8 


1909 


4.6 


1910 


4.1 


1911 


4.2 


1912 


4.2 


1913 


3.8 


1914 


8.7 


1915 ' " 


3.9 







LARD (POUNDS). 



1890 


10.4 

10.2 

9.7 

8.4 

9.4 

10.1 

11.1 

11.6 

11.0 

10.8 

9.9 

8.7 

7.6 

8.0 

8.6 

8.7 

7.9 

7.6 

7.6 

6.8 

5.8 

7.2 

6.9 

6.5 

6.5 

7.0 


11.8 

11.6 

11.2 

9.7 

10.9 

11.9 

12.2 

12.7 

12.0 

11.6 

10.6 

9.3 

8.2 

8.5 

9.5 

9.6 

8.6 

8.0 

7.9 

6.9 

6.1 

7.4 

7.0 

6.6 

6.6 

6.9 


10.9 
10.8 
10.5 
9.5 
10.2 
10.6 
11.4 
11.5 
11.1 

ia6 

10.1 
9.0 
8.0 
8.6 
9.4 
9.4 
8.5 
&1 
8.0 
7.0 
6.0 
7.1 
6.7 
6.3 
6.5 
6.8 


11.0 
10.8 
10.4 
9.2 
10.1 
1L5 
12.3 
12.7 
12.2 
11.5 

lao 

9.3 
8.0 
9.0 
9.5 
9.5 
8.8 
&4 
&2 
7.2 
6.3 
7.3 
6.8 
6.5 
6.5 
6.8 


9.1 

1! 

7.7 
8.3 
8.8 
9.9 
10.2 
9.7 
9.6 
9.1 
8.3 
7.5 
7.6 
7.8 
7.8 
7.3 
7.0 
7.0 
6.4 
5.7 
6.6 
6.2 
5.7 
5.9 
6.1 


ia8 


1891 


ia6 


1892 " " 


10.2 


1803 


8.9 


1804 


9.9 


1805 ' 


ia6 


1896 ". 


11.4 


1897 ' 


11.8 


1898 '.'. '" 


11.2 


1899 


10.9 


1900 ' ' 


10.1 


1901 ■ ' 


8.9 


1902 "* ■ I * 


7.9 


1903 


8.3 


1904 


9.0 


1905 


9.1 


1906 


8.3 


1907 


7.9 


1908 


7.9 


1909 


7.0 


1910 


6.1 


1911 


7.1 


1912 


6.8 


1913 


6.3 


1914 


6.4 


1915 


6.8 







WHEAT FLOUR (J-BARREL SACKS). 



1890 


1.30 
1.28 
L37 
1.49 
1.62 
1.62 
1.56 
1.39 
1.33 
1.52 
1.53 
1.54 
1.53 
L43 
1.20 
L19 
1.34 
1.22 
1.14 
1.08 
1.10 
1.15 
1.12 
1.22 
1.16 
.95 


L44 
L42 
1.50 
1.55 
1.64 
1.65 
1.58 
1.49 
1.43 
1.65 
1.56 
1.55 
1.56 
1.49 
1.29 
1.27 
1.40 
1.32 
1.23 
1.14 
1.16 
1.23 
1.14 
1.16 
1.13 
.95 


1.59 
1.54 
L65 
L83 
1.98 
L93 
1.89 
1.65 
1.62 
L85 
1.82 
L80 
1.79 
1.70 
1.41 
1.44 
1.61 
1.46 
1.37 
1.24 
1.24 
1.32 
1.25 
1.34 
1.29 
1.05 


1.22 
1.22 
L33 
1.47 
1.62 
1.60 
1.47 
L29 
1.34 
1.47 
1.48 
L45 
L45 
1.42 
1.19 
1.20 
1.30 
1.22 
1.16 
1.05 
1.05 
1.13 
1.15 
1.15 
L13 
.94 


1.57 
1.47 
1.48 
L76 
1.96 
2.02 
1.82 
L55 
1.58 
1.87 
1.93 
1.94 
1.84 
1.61 
L47 
1.44 
1.51 
1.37 
1.29 
1.19 
1.23 
1.37 
1.36 
L37 
1.32 
LOO 


1.41 


1891 


1.37 


1892 


L47 


1893 


1.61 


1894 


1.74 


1805 


1.73 


1896 


L66 


1897 


L48 


1898 


1.44 


1899 • 


1.63 


1900 


L64 


1901 


L63 


1902 


1.63 


1903 


L52 


1904 


1.29 


1905 


L29 


1906 


1.43 


1907 


1.31 


1908 


1.23 


1909 


L16 


1910 


L16 


1911 


L23 


1912 


L19 


1913 


1.25 


1914 


1.20 


1915 


LOO 
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Quantities of various commodities that could he bought at retail for $1, 

1890-1915— Oontinned, 



EGGS (DOZEN). 



Year. 


North 
Atlantic. 


South 
Atlantic 


North 
Central. 


South 
Central. 


Western. 


rnited 
States. 


1890 


4.1 
3.9 
^ 3.9 
3.8 
4.3 
4.1 
4.4 
4.5 
4.2 
4.0 
4.1 
3.9 
3.4 
3.3 
3.1 
3.1 
3.0 
3.0 
2.9 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.6 
2.6 
2.5 
2.6 


5.9 
5.6 
5.6 
5.6 
6.1 
6.0 
6.3 
6.4 
6.3 
6.0 
5.9 
5.6 
5.0 
4.7 
4.4 
4.3 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
3.8 
3.1 
3.3 
3.0 
3.1 
3.0 
3.2 


5.3 
5.0 
5.0 
4.9 
5.5 
5.3 
5.8 
6.0 
5.7 
5.4 
5.4 
5.1 
4.5 
4.3 
4.1 
4.1 
4.2 
4.1 
3.9 
3.6 
3.4 
3.8 
3.5 
3.5 
3.3 
3.4 


6.2 
5.8 
6.0 
6.0 
6.4 
6.1 
6.5 
6.5 
6.2 
6.0 
6.1 
5.5 
5.0 
4.6 
4.7 
4.6 
4.4 
4.2 
3.9 
3.6 
3.6 
3.7 
3.4 
3.2 
3.2 
3.3 


3.8 
3.7 
3.8 
3.9 
4.2 
4.2 
4.6 
4.4 
4.4 
4.2 
4.4 
4.2 
3.7 
3.5 
3.4 
3.3 
3.2 
3.0 
2.9 
^ 2.8 
2.6 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.6 
2.8 


* 4.8 


1891 


4.5 


1892 


4.5 


1893 


4.5 


1894 


5.0 


1895 


4.9 


1«96 


5.2 


1897 


5.3 


1898 


4.0 


1899 


4.8 


1900 


4.8 


1901 


4.6 


1902 


4.0 


1903 


3.9 


1904 


3.7 


1905 


3.7 


1906 


3.6 


1907 


3.5 


1908 


3.4 


1909 


3.2 


1910 


3.0 


1911 


3.1 


1912 


3.0 




3.0 


1914 


2.9 


1915 


3.0 







BUTTER (POUNDS). 



1890 


3.T 
3.5 
3.4 
3.4 
3.7 
3.8 
4.0 
4.0 
3.9 
3.8 
3.6 
3.6 
3.3 
3.4 
3.4 
3.3 
3.1 
2.9 
3.0 
2.8 
2.7 
2.9 
2.6 
2.5 
2.6 
2.7 


3.8 
3.7 
3.6 
3.5 
3.7 
3.8 
3.9 
3.9 
3.9 
3.8 
3.8 
3.7 
3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
3.4 
3.3 
3.0 
3.0 
2.9 
2.8 
2.9 
2.6 
2.5 
2.7 
2.7 


4.4 
4.0 
4.0 
3.8 
4.1 
4.4 
4.7 
4.6 
4.5 
4.4 
4.1 
4.0 
3.8 
3.8 
3.8 
3.7 
3.5 
3.3 
3.2 
3.1 
2.9 
3.1 
2.8 
2.8 
2.9 
2.9 


3.7 
3.6 
3.6 
3.6 
3.7 
S.8 
39 
4.0 
4.0 
3.9 
4.0 
3.7 
3.4 
3.4 
3.4 
3.3 
3.2 
2.9 
2.9 
2.6 
2.8 
2.9 
2.6 
2.6 
2.7 
2.8 


3*4 
3.0 
3.1 
3.3 
3.4 
3.7 
3.8 
4.0 
3.7 
3.7 
3.7 
3.7 
3.4 
3.3 
3.4 
3.2 
3.1 
2.7 
2.7 
2.6 
2.5 
2.6 
2.5 
2.5 
2.7 
2.8 


3.0 


1891 


3.6 


1802 


3.6 


1893 


3.6 


ISH 


3.8 


1185 


4.0 


1896 


4.2 


1807 


4.2 


1898 


4.1 


1899 


4.0 


1900.. 


3.8 


1901 


3.8 


1902 


3.5 


19051 


3.5 


1904 


3.6 


1905 


3.4 


1906 


3.3 


1907 


3.0 


1906 


3.0 


1909 


2.9 


1910 


2.7 


1911 


2.9 


1912 


2.6 


1913 


2.6 


1914 


2.7 


1915 


2.8 







IRISH POTATOES (PECK). 



1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1808 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 





4.4 
4.2 
6.0 
4.3 
4.8 
5.3 
6.1 
5.0 
4.5 
6.0 
6.1 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
4.0 


3.5 
3.3 
3.9 
3.3 
3.6 
3.9 
4.7 
3.9 
3.4 
8.7 
3.8 
8.2 
3.2 
3.4 
3.2 


4.2 
3.7 
4.8 
3.9 
4.2 
4.9 
6.6 
5.3 
4.4 
5.1 
5.1 
3.7 
3.7 
3.8 
3.7 


3.9 
3.6 
4.7 
3.7 
4.1 
4.5 
5.2 
4.3 
4.0 
4.2 
4.4 
3.6 
3.9 
3.7 
3.6 


3.6 
4.0 
4.6 
4.1 
4.9 
5.2 
5.1 
5.1 
4.8 
3.6 
4.4 
3.8 
3.7 
4.1 
3.5 


4.0 




3.8 




4.6 




3.9 




4.3 




4.8 




5.7 




4.7 




4.2 




4.6 




4.7 




3.8 




3.8 




8.8 




3.6 
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Quantities of various commodities that could he bought at retail for $1, 

i89a-iPi5— <3ontinuecL 

IRISH POTATOES (FECK)-<kmtiniud 



Year. 



1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1011 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1916 



North 


South 


North 


South 


Western. 


Atlantic. 


Atlantic 


Central. 


Central. 


4,6 


3.6 


' 4.0 


3.8 


4.0 


4.3 


3.4 


3.9 


3.7 


3.7 


4.2 


3.2 


3.8 


3.4 


3.3 


3.8 


3.2 


3.4 


3.2 


3.7 


3.8 


3.2 


3.4 


3.3 


3.2 


4.4 


3.4 


3.9 


3.5 


3.5 


3.6 


2.6 


2.9 


2.7 


2.7 


3.1 


2.5 


2.9 


2.7 


3.4 


3.9 


3.2 


4.1 


3.4 


4.8 


3.7 


3.0 


3.8 


3.0 


4.2 


4.5 


3.9 


6.1 


8.6 


4.1 



United 
States. 



4. a 

3.» 

8.T 
3.^ 
3.& 
3.B 
3.0 
2.» 
3.» 
3.6> 
4.4 





GRANULATED SUGAR (POUNDS). 






1890 


14.9 
17.6 
18.9 
17.5 
19.2 
19.6 
18.2 
18.5 
17.2 
17.6 
16.7 
16.9 
18.5 
18.2 
17.5 
16.7 
17.9 
17.6 
17.5 
17.5 
16.9 
15.6 
16.1 
18.5 
17.5 
15.6 


14.9 
16.9 
17.6 
16.7 
17.9 
18.9 
18.5 
18.9 
17.6 
17.2 
16.4 
16.7 
17.9 
17.9 
17.6 
16.7 
17.9 
17.5 
17.2 
17.6 
17.2 
15.9 
15.9 
18.9 
17.2 
15.6 


14.9 
16.9 
18.2 
17.2 
18.5 
18.9 
17.9 
18.2 
17.2 
16.9 
16.7 
16.9 
18.2 
18.2 
16.9 
16.9 
18.2 
17.9 
17.5 
17.5 
16.9 
15.6 
16.1 
18.2 
16.9 
15.2 


13.5 
15.4 
16.4 
16.4 
16.9 
17.5 
16.9 
17.2 
16.9 
16.9 
16.7 
17.2 
17.9 
17.9 
16.4 
16.4 
17.2 
16.9 
16.7 
16.9 
16.7 
15.4 
15.9 
18.2 
16.9 
15.2 


12.6 
14.1 
16.4 
14.9 
15.9 
16.9 
16.9 
16.7 
16.4 
16.1 
16.9 
16.9 
18.9 
16.9 
15.2 
16.4 
16.1 
15.9 
16.4 
16.6 
16.2 
16.2 
14.9 
16.9 
15.9 
14.3 


14. & 


1891 


16.7 


1892 


n.9 


1893 


16. » 


1894 


18. ^ 


1805 


18.9 


1896 


n.9 


1897 


17. i> 


1898 


16.9 


1899 


16.9 


1900 


16.4 


1901 


16.7 


1902 


17.9 


1903 


17.9 


1904 


16.9 


1905 


16.7 


1906 


17.6 


1907 


n.2 


1908 


16.9 


1909 


16.9 


1910 


16.7 


1911 


16.4 


1912 


16.9 


1913 , 


18.2 


1914 


16.9 


1915 


16.2 







Mr. Nolan. If you have any views as to the bill itself, as to the 
justice of the measure, we will be glad to have them. You have had 
a great deal of experience and have investigated industrial condi- 
tions as to hours of labor^ the cost of living, and wages. 

Mr. Stewart. I certainly think that the scale of wages of the 
Government employees from $1,080 up should be increased by the 
full limit of 20 per cent. If I may diverge a little from the purpose 
of the bill, I may say that I am rather inclined to think that 10 per 
cent of that should be held back in the Treasury as a basis for an 
old civil-service pension fund. In other words, give them the in- 
crease of 20 per cent, but pay only 10, letting 10 per cent revert to 
the Treasury as their contribution to this old-age pension fund. I 
want to say that my reason for that is not a philanthropic one. We 
can better aflford to pay civil-service retirement pensions, and good, 
stiff ones, than we can afford to keep these old, worn-out clerks in 
the departments in Washington. We have men not only in our 
bureau but everywhere who were at one time getting $1,800 or $2,000. 
They were worth it; some of them were worth more than that. As 
the years go on they become worth very much less than that. We re- 
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duce their salaries to, say, $1,200 or $1,400 a year, and then we 
keep them on as pensioners indefinitely. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics is in the same fix that all other bureaus of the same age are. 
The bureau is 30 years old now. We could pay these men and women 
now in the Government service a good, stiff pension, and with the 
difference between a good, stiff pension for them and what we are 
paying them now we could hire new clerks to do twice as much work 
as these men and women are doing. In other words, it is a money 
proposition, so far as I am concerned. I do not mean to say that I 
have not any human sjrmpathy in the matter, but we will not dis- 
cuss the humanitarian side of it. We will not discuss the outrage of 
having to wheel old men and old women in chairs into some of the 
departments because they can not be paid unless they are at their 
desks. They have to be carried to their desks in order to set this 
salary, a fair proportion of which should be paid as pensions so that 
they could stay at home in bed where they belong. 

But, to dismiss the humanitarian side of the thing ; as a matter of 
dollars and cents and as a matter of page for page in getting out 
reports in our bureau or any other of the older bureaus we can get 
out more pages for less money if you will let us pension the ppople 
who can not work and permit us to take the difference and hire 
people who can work. 

Mr. NoiiAN. Is the condition that prevails in your bureau ab- 
normal ? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Is it a condition that prevails generally throughout 
the departments at Washington? 

Mr. Stewart. Absolutely. It prevails to a less extent in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics than in any other bureau in Washington 
that is 30 years old. 

Mr. Nolan. Then your experience prompts you to say to this 
committee that from a good business standpoint it would be well 
for the United States to consider seriously a civil service retirement 
bill? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. And from the standpoint of economy? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. It is really a proposition of reclassification on a com- 
mon-sense basis? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. We are asked for a report each year as 
to how many of our clerks are below a standard of efficiency. We 
make a report, but what are you going to do about it. In the old 
days a few farmers turned out their old horses to die. Most of 
the farmers would not do that, but would keep the horse and feed 
him until he did die. Now, no matter what you say about it, the 
departments are not going to turn out these people. They are not 
going to discharge them, say what you will. We can not reduce 
some of these men below $1,200 if at one time they were getting 
$1,800, and are now used up. We can reduce from $1,800 to $1,600, 
and down to $1,200, but then there is no place, under the law, to 
which they can be assigned. There is no amount stated in the law 
less than that which can be paid to them. When you bunch enough 
of those fellows in those positions you simply clog the work. If 
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we could get rid of these people — ^and I do not mean that in a heart- 
less sense — and could retire tnem with a ^ood, stiff pension, and puf^ 
in new people, it would be a money-making scheme, just exactly as. 
it i& a money-making scheme to replace worn-out machinery with, 
new machinery. 

Mr. Nolan. You have not touched upon the minimum-wage sec- 
tion, Mr. Stewart. Would you like to say anything in regard to the 
question of a minimum wage of $3 per day for those employees who 
now receive low salaries? 

Mr. Stewart. I would not want to attempt to raise a family in 
the District of Columbia, or anywhere else, on less than that. I cer-^ 
tainly do not want to ask a man to do what I would not dare to 
tackle myself. It is unfair to ask these men to work for $660 a year^ 
That is the lowest salary we pay, but, of course, there are bureaus 
that pay less than that amount. As I said before, we can not increase 
the salaries of those men who receive $660 per annum* The only 
method that I know of by which they can be increased is the passage 
of a flat minimum-wage law, or some other act of Congress. 

Mr. Nolan. The fact of the matter is that a great many of these 
men ^re paid out of a lump-sum appropriation and the limitations 
of the executive departments regarding lump-sum appropriations 
prohibit them from raising salaries, in case they desire to do so. 

Mr. Stewart. Not so much, Mr. Chairman, if they are paid out of 
a lump-sum appropriation as if their salaries are fixed in the bill 
on the statutory roll. 

Mr. Nolan. What I had reference to is this: You are prohibited, 
where there is a salary provided on the statutory roll, from raising 
a man's salary ; and then, in any other department where the lump- 
sum appropriation applies, you can not raise them. In other v^ords, 
you are blocked at every turn. The only way you can get relief is 
through legislation of this character. 

Mr. Stewart. That is (juite true. I think $3 a day is little enough 
for any man in the District of Columbia to work for. 

Mr. Nolan. What have you to say in that regard as to the whole 
service? 

Mr. Stewart. So far as I know it would apply to anyone in the 
service. Of course this bill will affect more people in the District 
than anywhere else. That is why I brought down the figures of cost 
for Washington. It seemed to me that it affected more people here 
than elsewhere. Of course, the laborers in the navy yards and 
arsenals are intended to be covered by this, I suppose. 

Mr. NoiAN. Yes. They have also been entirely overlooked by the 
Navy Department and the War Department, as has been testified to- 
here by a man who has been 23 years in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Mr. Stewart. I think the Eock Island Arsenal, at Eock Island^ 
111., when the eight-hour day went into effect was paying some or 
the men less than $1 a day. I think there have been some increases 
since, but nothing that would come anywhere near touching this: 
minimum. 

Mr. Nolan. I want to say that the committee is very grateful to 
you for the time you have given it, because jrou have given us some 
information that we have been seeking ever since the hearing started. 
I am sure it will prove of value not alone to the subcommittee but 
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to the committee as a whole. We hope it will have some ejflpect on the 
Members of the House. 

Mr. Stewart. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am only too glad to 
be helpful in any way. 

STATEMEWT OF MR. EDWARD J. RYAN. 

Mr. Nolan. You may proceed, Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Chairman, after looking over the bill H. R. 11876, 
I desire to state that the spirit behind it is commendable and meri- 
torious. I shall not attempt to theorize upon what it is expected to 
provide, because I have had actual experience in the Government 
service, and at the present time I am connected with the Railway 
Mail Service. I came here at this time to say a word in support of 
this bill, particularly in the interest of the substitute railway postal 
clerks. I was a substitute railway mail postal clerk from May 6, 
1908, until June 6, 1910, a period of 25 months. There still lingers in 
my memory a very vivid recollection of those days, because they were 
undoubtedly the hardest days of my life. I say that because I was 
a man of family, and the salary allowed to railway postal clerks, 
substitutes, in those days was $800 a year. They were paid at that 
rate only for the actual service that they performed. In order to 
qualify for regular appointment it is necessary that a substitute shall 
apply himself diligently to the study of distribution. He must 
always keep himself in readiness for a call for emergency service of 
any kind for each minute of the 24 hours in the day. 

Sometimes, through the courtesy of officials, they are allowed to 
seek other occupations where they can do better in the way of secur- 
ing a living wage than if they remain on the substitute list subject 
to call. In some sections of the country they have a great deal of 
summer service, and the substitutes get an opportunity to enjoy 
rather regular work during the few months of the summer. In 
the winter time, however, there is not so much call for the substitutes, 
especially after the Christmas rush. They then find it very difficult 
to get along, and under present conditions we have men who have 
been substituting for three and four years. 

During the first winter that I was on the substitute list it was 
necessary for me, in order to get along at all, to ask my immediate 
supervising officials to permit me to go to work in a factory so that 
I could struggle along until the following summer, when I would 
have opportunity to get more regular work. After being put on the 
substitute list on the 6th of May, 1908, 1 made a few trips, and then 
started in about the 1st of July on a three months' summer assign- 
ment. 

In computing the day's salary for the substitute postal clerks they 
divide $800 by 12, giving the month's allowance ; if it is a month of 
30 days they divide by 30, which makes $2.22; if it is a 31-day 
month they divide by 31, allowing about $2.15 a day. Substitute's 
salary is now $900, or approximately $2.50 per day. That goes on 
regularly when a substitute is filling what we call an assignment 
as acting clerk ; that is, he is paid for each day in the month, includ- 
ing Sundays, and so on. I was fortunate enough at the end of my 
summer assignment, which ended the 30th of September, 1908, to 
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secure a temporary assignment as a weigher of mail, the quadrennial 
weighing of mails being in effect in our division at. that time. This 
carried me to the 9th of December. I did a few day's work after 
that up until a day or two before Christmas. During the Christmas 
rush I got two days' more work. Immediately after the Christmas 
rush I went back into the factory to work, and stayed there until 
about the latter part of May. I made a few trips to New York 
and covered a vacation assignment of another clerk on one of the 
side lines. Then I was assigned to a position termed relief clerk 
on the Boston & Newport and the Boston, Walpole & Providence 
K. P. O's. 

In order to let the committee know just the' conditions under 
which these men work I will give an outline, briefly, of the nature 
of my work on that assignment. The first week I began work at 
Boston I had to get up at 4 o'clock in the morning and be to work 
at 5 o'clock. The tram left at 6.15, reaching Newport at 9.20. I 
remained in Newport until 4.30, when I called at the office to get 
the registered mail. Then I would go to the depot. The train 
left, if I recollect correctly, at 4.50, and I got back to the South 
Station in Boston at about 10 minutes of 8. By the time I dispatched 
the mail from the car and delivered the registered mail and got 
home it was 9 o'clock in the evening. I did that for a week, starting 
at Boston and running every day, so that I was at home at night. 
The next week I would start at Newport, R. I., and in order to get 
down early enough to be on time Monday morning I had to dead- 
head to Newport on Sunday evening. For the second week I would 
start out of Newport and go to Boston, but would have to ffo back 
in the afternoon, so that every night I had to stay in Newport 
during that week. The third week I would start out of Boston and 
make a round trip and a half to Providence, so that every other 
night I was in Providence, R. I., concluding my week in Boston 
on Saturday night. The next day, Sunday, I had to go to Providence 
to be ready to come out of there on Monday morning. Then I made 
a round trip and a half every day out of Providence for that week, 
so that on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday nights I was home in 
Boston. In doing that each week I relieved a clerk, and the fifth 
week of that assignment I had off. 

In those days we received no per diem allowance as we do now. 
1 had to pay my own expenses, for my own meals away from home, 
and my lodging ; but since then there has been passed by Congress a 
per diem allowance that was incorporated in the Post Office appro- 
priation bill. Even this amounts to almost a negligible quantity on 
an assignment such as I mention, because it is necessary for the 
clerk to be away from his initial terminal 10 hours before he gets 
any allowance. No matter how long he may be away from home he 
is not allowed to exceed $1 per diem. 

I state this at this time because I know there are a great number 
of substitute railway postal clerks in the country to-day who are 
going through the same experience that I went through, and I ap- 
pear before this committee imder instructions from our national 
convention and our national executive committee, which advised 
that we seek to obtain a definite salary for substitute railway postal 
clerks. 
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I might say, on this particular point, that we have had conferences 
with the Post Office Department officials and have submitted our 
opinions along this line. In justice to those officials I wish to say 
that they have always looked with considerable favor upon the 
propositions, as far as I was able to observe. Of course, there being 
no law which permits them to grant a definite salary, their hands 
are tied. The existing law states definitely for what the amounts 
appropriated shall be paid and no provision is made to pay substi- 
tutes a regular or minimum salary. 

I can appreciate readily enough the great good that legislation 
of this kind will .accomplish. It must be obvious to anyone who 
knows the conditions, and especially to anyone who has experienced 
those conditions, that it is nothing more or less than justice that the 
United States Government should give us consideration of this kind, 
through its representatives, and that some sort of law should be 
enacted which would provide the necessary relief. 

It is because my heart goes out to these men that I consider it a 
pleasure to be here and to have an opportunity to submit these few 
brief statements. I can say that I believe firmly that no man who 
really knows the conditions under which these men work would hesi- 
tate for a single moment about favoring a proposition of this kind. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say. I am very grate- 
ful for the opportunity to be here and to submit such information 
as I have had the pleasure of giving to the committee. 

Mr. London. What is the per diem allowance? 

Mr. Ryan. The per diem allowance now is not to exceed $1 per 
diem. The employee is not entitled to any per diem unless he has 
been away from his initial point at least ten hours. 

Mr. London. What would you estimate the number of those em- 
ployees to be, approximately? 

Mr. Ryan. In our service they carry a margin of about 2,000. I 
would approximate it at 2,000 or 2,100. We have about 19,155 clerks, 
I believe, actually employed. The appropriation bill provides for 
22,773. The emergencies and the needs of the service require a cer- 
tain margin, so that at any time they need extra men they have them 
available on call, and those are the substitute railway postal clerks. 
I know from my own experience that there is only one thing in the 
world that keeps these men on the substitute list, and that is the little 
spark of hope that the day is coming when they will get a re^lar 
assignment. In other words, they feel that "Every cloud has a silver 
lining." They hope that some day they will get a regular assignment. 
They have been substituting for three or four years, and during that 
time they have held to that spark of hope. They had it when they 
started in and they have been holding onto it ever since, whether they 
have been working six months, a year or two years. They always 
think that pretty soon they will get a regular appointment. I am 
frank to say that if it were not for my family and some good friends 
I would not have been able to get through my period of substituting. 
After receiving a regular assignment, it took me two or three years 
before I could pay back the money I had to borrow to exist. That is 
the position a great many of these substitutes in the railway mail 
service are in to-day. 

87609—16 19 
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Mr. Nolan. Have you any figures on the average earnings of these 
men in that section of the country? 

Mr. Ryan. I think I have. 

Mr. Nolan. Will you submit them? 

Mr. Ryan. I have some others, and I will submit them. 

Mr. Nolan. If you will, we will have them incorporated in the 
record with your testimony. 

Mr. Ryan. I will do that, and I will see that they are put in. There 
are some figures that I will submit that come from the clerks in the 
thirteenth division, at Portland, Oreg., and in Washington. I have 
some other figures that I will give to the clerk, so that they can be 
included in the record. If there are any questions, I should be glad 
to answer them. 

Mr. Nolan. I think not. We are verjr glad to have had you come 
before the committee and give us the information which you have 
offered. 

[Editorial in Railway Post Office for March.] 
ONLY A SUBSTITUTE. 

On December 20, 1915, a substitute railway mail clerk of the seventh 
division died. He had been a member of the R. M. A. from the time of his 
appointment 23 months before. He left a widow and two small sons. During 
the last three months of his service he worked only 38 days, which we are In- 
formed was a higher average than the months prior to that period. On this 
he made a brave effort to support his family. He failed and died; and to a 
large degree his death is the direct result of the pitiful conditions under which 
he had to work — conditions under which aU substitute railway mall clerks 
must work. 

This substitute on entering the service had over $1,000, which, with his 
salary, he thought would be sufficient to keep him until his regular appoint- 
ment. He and his family practiced the most rigid economy, but the savings 
dwindled, and his salary from the Government was so small as to be almost 
useless. At the terminal of his run he made arrangements with friends for 
lodging at the rate of 25 cents per night, but as his friends learned of his 
financial condition, the price was reduced to 20 cents, then to 10 cents, and 
finally to nothing, telling him that he could pay after receiving his perma- 
nent appointment. This hurt his pride, robbed him of his self-respect; and 
after that he slept at the swing room of the Union Station of his terminal. 
He went without sufficient food to maintain the vitality of his body, although 
the clerks with whom he worked offered him food and money, but any man 
with an atom of self-respect knows what humiliation this must have been. 
These conditions of exposure and want brought on pneumonia, and death 
quickly resulted. 

It requires no effort of the Imagination to picture the condition of his 
family after two years of this; want and debt and nothing for the future. 
But the Woman's Auxiliary of Kansas City and the local branch of the asso- 
ciation, to say nothing of the private subscriptions of clerks, did much to 
relieve the conditions of the family and to show that the true fraternal spirit 
lived in their hearts. 

But what about the spirit of a great Government that forces such industrial 
conditions on Its employees? What Is the attitude of departmental officials 
who have knowledge of sijch conditions? For many years the Railway Mall 
Association has made an earnest effort to secure a recommendation of a reg- 
ular salary for substitutes. In the name of common humanity and justice and 
decency, isn't it about time that this Government should pay this class of em- 
ployees enough to live? 
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Data sJioicing actual time in car when substitute makes one trip for regular 
clerk on certain runs in the Portland, Oreg,, district, thirteenth division, Rail- 
way Mail Service. 

POCATELLO & PORTLAND R. P. O. 



* 

Trains. 


Commence 
work in car. 


Arrive at 
terminal. 


Total 
time (10 
minutes 

added 
for un- 
loading). 


Pay 
allowed. 


Average 

time 
per day. 


Hours 
from 

start of 
work to 
return to 
depot at 
Portland. 


4 


6p.m 

9.55 a. m . . . . 


8.15 p. m.... 
7a. m 


H. M. 

27 25 
21 15 
48 40 

28 50 
21 15 

50 05 
30 30 
21 15 

51 45 
27 25 
23 35 
51 


• 
3 days 


H. M. 


H. M. 


6 










3 days 


16 13 


62 


2-18 


6.20 a. m 

9.55 a. m 


11a. m 

7a. m 




5 










3 days 


16 42 


73 40 


6 


10.10 p.m... 
9.55 a. m 


4.30 a. m 

7a. m 




6 










4 days 


12 56 


80 60 


4 


5p.m 

7.35 p. m.... 


8.15 p. m.... 
7p.m 




17 










4 days 


12 45 


74 













PORTLAND & BEND R. P. 0. 








8-104 


4.15 p. m 

6.40 p. m 


8.30 a. m 

8a. m 


16 26 
13 30 
29 66 








103-3 










2 days 


14 57 


39 46 











PORTLAND & ASHLAND R. P. O. 



11. 
16. 



13. 
12. 



15. 
14. 



15. 

16. 



1p.m... 
4.80 p. m. 



5.40 p.m. 
1.50 a. m. 



9.45 p. m. 
7.30 a. m. 



9.45 p. m. 
4.30 p. m. 



3.55 a. m. 
7.20 a.m. 



11.35 a. m, 
1.50 p. m.. 



4.50 p. m.. 
10.15 p. m. 



4.50 p.m. 
7.20 a.m. 



15 


05 


15 





30 


5 


18 


5 


12 


10 


30 


15 


19 


15 


14 


55 


34 


10 


19 


15 


15 





34 


15 



2 days. 



2 days. 
3da3^. 

3 days. 



15 02 



15 7 



11 23 



11 24 



42 20 



43 10 



48 30 



57 35 



SPOKANE, PASCO & PORTLAND R. P. O. 



6-2 


6.40 a. m 

7.20 a. m 


9.45 p. m 

7.45 p. m 


15 15 

12 35 
27 50 
14 

13 35 
27 35 








1 










2 days 


13 55 


37 05 


4 


5p.m 

6.35 p. m 


6.50 a. m 

8a. m 




3 










2 days 


13 47 


39 











These hours Include 10 minutes time at terminals after arrival of train, when 
mail must be dispatched from the car. 

Average salary per month of California substitutes on the basis of substitutes 

available for duty. 



Month. 



January.. 
February. 
March.... 

April 

May 

lune 



Substi- 




tutes 


Total 


available 


days. 


for duty. 




109 


1,195 


106 


978 


106 


1,125 


105 


790 


102 


623 


102 


1,009 



Average 
salary 

per 
month. 



$26.14 
22.64 
36.32 
18.66 
14.97 
24.16 



Month. 



July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. , 



Substi- 




tutes 


Total 


available 


days. 


for duty. 




100 


1,361 


100 


1,467 


100 


1,217 


98 


784 


97 


728 


98 


1,140 



Average 
salary 

per 
month. 



934.20 
35.25 
30.46 
19.28 
18.42 
29.38 



This information is illustrative of the general conditions throughout the 
entire service. 

(Submitted by B. J. Byan.) 
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STATEKEHT OF HABBT OOLDKAH, ADTTTTAirr OEHERAL'S OFFICE, 

WAE BEPAETMEHT. 

Mr. Goldman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am an assistant 
messenger in The Adjutant GeneraPs office. It has been such an 
uphill grind there with me that I thought, perhaps, by my coming 
down here and stating my case, I might put another rung in the 
ladder toward getting this bill through. 

I would like to state in the beginning that it was necessary for 
me to go out to work when I was 12 years and 5 months old. I was 
working for a wholesale commission merchant in Baltimore, Md., 
and was doing fairly well. Then I enlisted in the Navy. I was 
^ven an honorable discharge from the Xavy, as I made high marks 
in everything — as high as you can make. When I got out of the 
Navy with my honorable discharge I went back to this gentleman — 
I won't mention his naine — and he called me a Xaw bum and chased 
me away. I took my dis<*h:iree and tried to get other positions on the 
strength of it, but everywhere I found it the same — that it was 
against me instead of boinir of any assistance. Then I put my dis- 
charge away and went out on my own hook and got a job on a wagon. 

In the meantime, I took the examination for the civil service and 
was appointed and have ever since been — ^that was in the latter part 
of 1906^ — ^in the Government service. I am, as I said before, assist- 
ant messenger up in The Adjutant Gteneral's office. I never have 
had any trouble there, have always gotten along fine, and have an 
excellent record. Yet I can not see any hope for further advance- 
ment. I get $60 a month. There are other boys up there getting the 
same who have been there 25 years, some of them. There are 53 in 
our class — ^that is, at $60 a month. There is another class that gets 
$70 a month, but in order to get to that class you have to wait until 
one dies off or something happens so that a man can move up the 
line. As I said, there are 53 in my class, and there is one of the boys 
who has been there for 25 years. He is not No. 1 yet. 

I do not want to bring any feeling to bear on this matter, but I 
thought I could tell you a little bit from my own experience that 
would help. I can tell you about what it co^s me to live and my 
experience in that line. These are the figures up to Saturday, when 
I moved; but I have not the figures since then, because I do not 
know exactly what it will cost. Before that, however, I paid $18.50 
rent, which included heat. My wife and two children and myself 
make up the family. My wife weighs 110 pounds, and we have a 
10-pound baby. My wife is very delicate and has to nurse the baby. 
I will tell you the cheapest it cost us to keep our table. By the 
way, we live away out at Twenty- fourth and F Street, and I never 
use a car; I walked down from there this morning, which is a pretty 
stiff walk. We never ride. We watch all the sales and buy things as 
cheaply as we cfui, and yet the very lowest we can set our table for 
is $25 a month. ? We have to pay $1.50 a month for gas and $1.25 
for milk ; and I pay $2.50 for insurance. It is necessary for my wife 
to drink milk now, on account of nursing the baby. It is a case of 
skimp, skimp, skimp all the time. 

I have heard some one say somewhere that a man ought to have 

f two suits a year, or something to that effect. I have not had a 

suit in six years — ^a full suit. I buy a pair of pants sometimes, 
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and then I get a coat. But I have never had a full new suit out and 
out for fuUj^ six years. 

I had a little money when I came out of the Navy, but it was 
soon gone, and I never have had any since. We never pay out any- 
thing for our washing. Every week I go home and jump into the 
washtub and wash, and help out that way. I have never spent a 
cent on tobacco or on intoxicating liquor. | 

I would like to say further that I have been trying to study and 
in that way get along better. One of my main reasons for coming 
to Washington was that I thought I would have an opportunity 
to go to school here and study. I have studied. I can not study 
any more, because Dr. Sullivan, on Seventh Street, has forbidden 
me to open a book. I can not read a paper, because it makes me 
nervous, and I go all to pieces. Dr. Sullivan informed me that 
this was due from overwork and overstudy. He said I was working 
and studying too hard. He urged me to go out in the country and 
live. It is pretty good to tell some people to go out to the country 
to live; but I do not know how we could go out into the country. 
The way we have to live, it is a case of seli-denial, self-denial, and 
self-denial. We plan for something, and say we will do so and so 
next week, and when next week comes around we find we can not 
do it, and so go without it. 

I will tell you of a little instance. I do not want to try to influence 
you, but I will tell you this instance. We have a little girl, who 
is now going on 7 years of age. All along until last Christmas she 
believed in Santa Claus, which is a very nice thing for children 
to believe in. She has been worying us for a long time to get her 
a tricycle, and from year to year we have thought that we would 
get it, but were never able to so. Last year she asked us to get one, ^ 
but we were unable to do so ; and the only thing we could do was to 
tell her that we could not do it. We were unable to get it on account 
of extra expense — doctors' bills, and so on. We simply could not 
do it. It was a case of telling her that there was no Santa Claus. 
So we explained to her that there was not any Santa Claus. Of 
course, I realize that has nothing to do with the bill; but I just 
wanted to show you how much self-denial there is when a man has 
to live and support a family on $60 a month. 

I did not bring any statistics along with me, but just came down 
to tell you my story in my own way. I shall be glad to answer 
any questions that you gentlemen may care to ask me. 

Another instance of the self-denial this occasions is shown in the 
fact that we have no powder for our baby. There is no baby living, 
or ought not to be, who is without powder. Our baby never has 
had any powder, and does not know what it looks like. My wife 
makes my shirts, and she makes all her own clothes. She makes 
the clothes for the baby, and for our little girl. Our little girl 
never has had any new clothes; all her clothes have been made over 
from stuff my wife has worn. My wife makes one hat out of 
another hat; I do not know how she does it, but she does it. 

Our doctors' bills have been pretty high. The doctors are very 
kind and considerate. Thay do not make the charges very high, as 
they know what a messenger gets. However, with prescriptions, it 
is different; they cost from 65 cents up. You can not get an ordinary 
prescription filled for less than that, and some of them run higher. 
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It has been one up-hill business to live at all, and we never have 
been able to lay up a penny. And when I go to work I have to dress 
up with a white shirt and white collar. There is no order about it, 
but it is understood that we have to keep up a certain amount of 
appearance, just the same as does the $1,800 clerk. 

I have seen old watchmen let out on account of old age. There 
was not a word against their records; it was just a matter of age. 
So, we can look into the future and see no hope. There is no way 
you can put a cent aside. I do not know what it is to save a cent. 
We have all we can do to keep out of debt. That is the best we can 
do. It takes a man who has to live under these conditions to appre- 
ciate what a blessing it will be to us if this bill is passed. No one 
else can appreciate it. 

The women are all talking about it. It is a matter of hope, since 
this bill has come up. They are figuring on it. My wife is asking me 
continually, " Do you think, Harry, that the bill will go through ? " 
I answer her that I do not know, but that I hope it will. She woke 
me up in the middle of the night about a week ago and reached over 
and shook me, saying, " Harry, I can't sleep." I said, " Go count 
sheep." She said, " I can not sleep for wondering whether the Nolan 
bill will go through." I said, "I hope it will go through, but we 
can not tell." We lay there talking for a little while, and then tried 
to go back to sleep, hoping for this little assistance. No one who has 
not been through it, been through what we have gone through, can 
appreciate it. 

I have got myself worked up to such a stage that I am a perfect 
nervous wreck. 

Dr. Sullivan tells me that I ought to have a pair of glasses. I went 
up to see what a pair of glasses for me would cost and found that the 
cost would be $6. I did not have the $6 and had to do without them. 
There are a good many things we need. I could not tell you right 
offhand how many — there are a thousand and one things that we 
need. I need a pair of pants right now. I have brushed and 
brushed the ones I have, and have made them do; but they are 
threadbare on the seat now. I can not begin to tell you the self- 
denial of men in Washin^on who are on an income of $2 a day. 

I read in the Congressional Eecord the other day — we get a copy 
up at the office — where someone said that we have the most beautiful 
city in the world to live in. I admit that Washington is a very 
beautiful city. But it is not a very beautiful place for one who has 
not enough to live on. It is all right if you have the price to pay. 
Perhaps you gentlemen do not know it, but one-third of the buildings 
in this city do not have gas in them ; and they have to burn lamps. 
Yet you can hardly rent a place to live in less than $25 to $50 a month. 
If you go down to these real estate offices to look for a house or 
apartment to live in and tell them you don't want to pay very much, 
they won't look at you. Unless you want to pay at least $25 a month 
you will not get any courtesy out of them. I moved away out at 
Twenty-fourth and F streets. There is a family downstairs there 
who are the only white neighbors we have. There are colored people 
all around us. I am not trying to pick on the colored people, but 
you gentlemen know how it is to have to live in a neighborhood like 
that. We have three rooms there — ^very poor ones. There is not a 
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thing in them, except the goods which I paid for myself. I pay $15 
a month and consider it cheap. I just moved there Saturday. I do 
not know how I will get along there, but I hope I will. It will soon 
be summer, and we won't need any heat. This morning, as jou 
know, it was mighty cold without heat. It was cold out there with 
the heat turned off. So I say this job of working for the Govern- 
ment on $60 a month is a business of self-denial and self-denial. 

If it had not been for my wife and family I would have gone back 
into the Navy long ago. It is one of the hardest things in the world 
to do to get a job after you are discharged from the Navy. An hon- 
orable discharge does not do you any good at all. There is nothing in 
it at all unless you get a pension. There is no credit in it. People 
do not look upon it as being a matter of credit to have an honorable 
discharge from the Navy. Some people, however, seem to think that 
if you are discharged from the Army or the Navy it is a great help 
to you in getting on. That is not so. The only way it helps you is 
that it gives you 5 per cent on your grades in getting into the service. 
That is, where the man who has not been in the Navy has to make 
a grade of at least YO per cent in order to pass, a man who has been 
in the Army or Navy can pass at 65. I have practically ruined my 
whole career by going into the Navy. I have studied and worked 
hard ; I have studied days and nights, and worked days and studied 
nights, and yet it has not done me any good. There is nothing to it. 
Dr. Sullivan told my wife that in six months' time, if I read any 
more books or studied any more, I would either be in my grave or in 
the lunatic asylum. My wife comes and tells me that, and it makes 
me very cheerful. 

If I stick to my job I suppose I can live if I can hold out. It is 
pretty hard work where I am. I am not complaining, but you gen- 
tlemen all know what the War Department is. I work in The Adju- 
tant General's office. I am not complaining against my position. 
My work is hard and is very important. I am a mail-route mes- 
senger. There are 12 of us. We carry all the mail in The Adjutant 
General's office. We run on schedule time from the time we start 
out until we get back. We carry the mail between the different 
offices, and we are supposed to arrive at each particular office at a 
given time, on schedule. Do you know, there are five floors in that 
building, and the fifth floor is in two sections. We travel them all, 
the whole six floors, these six flights, eight times a day, besides 
all other places where we go, covering about 15 miles every day, and 
we cover them at a rapid gait. I go home from the day's work in 
the evening so tired that I can hardly eat my supper. I go to sleep 
as soon as my head hits the pillow, but I wake up in about two hours, 
and I am done. That is caused by my nervousness, which makes me 
sleepless. There are other men in the same work who are affected 
in this way or in some other way, some of them having trouble with 
their backs. I have no fault to find with the work up there. I have 
no complaint to make. I would much rather do that work than some 
other kinds. It is hard work. There are some people who think 
that a Government job only means being in a position where all you 
have to do is to dress good, look wise, and sit around. I have worked 
in the Navy, where we have to work hard. Week after week I have 
worked where I had to shovel 2,200 tons of coal. I did that on the 
battleship Maine for over three years. I have shoveled coal when the 
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sweat poured off me. when I didn*t have anything on except a p«ir 
of pants. But I never got so tired doing that hard work as I do iia 
this grind of following this mail route. 

In doing this work we have to go on schedule, as I have sud 
before. We have to hit a certain point at a certain time. We mre 
expected to get there right on the dot« neither ahead of time hcht 
behind time. We can not vary two minutes either way. We who 
carry mail have a very responsible work The Adjutant Goieral's 
office, I expect you all know, is the conespcmdoioe divisicm of the 
whole War Department. The mail we carry is veiy important, and 
it is a great responsibility. The resp<N!isibility is greater than thmc 
of the letter carrier who carries ordinary maiL And we carry mil 
that opeo. so that we could take it out and read it or do anything 
we saw fit with it. We go to work and distribute that mail and 
never complain. There are 12 of us. There are clerks there who 
mark up the time we hit their room and leave it. and if we are off 
two minutes either way they report it. We also have to make a 
report ourselves when we are off schedule. 

I am not telling you this in the spirit of knocking my position. ' 
I would rather do that work than siMiie other kinds of work. S(»ie 
positions are mostly menial work: what I mean is that there is socfa 
work as cleaning and all that sort of work. I would rather do this 
sort of work than that. I am not complaining of the work at all. 
I just come up here in the hope of helping a little. I don*t see any- 
thing for the future without some such assistance. We have no 
retirement, as you know. As it is. every time we get a doct^x* we 
go into debt. The doctors, however, are very lenient. You can 
pay them a dollar at a time, and they won't push you. But, gentle- 
men, when it comes to paying for prescriptions, it is a dbfferoit 
thing. They have to be paid for in cash, and they are very ex> 
pensive. 

My wife tells me I am an old man. as I get tired working over the 
tub when I wash the clothes. I do not know whether you gentlonen 
have ever done anything of that kind or not. but I want to tell 
you that I would rather work with a hoe than to do that woriu 
I do not think a man who is working and striving to make a living, 
to make ends meet, and who has to do that kind of work can have 
much hope for the future. Also, when a man has to do that kind of 
work and work hard at the o&ce all day. like we messengers have 
to work, he can not do his best. The Govemmoit suffers as wdl 
as we do. If the Government would pay us enou^ so that we could 
have this work done, the Government would gain as well as we 
would. I think you ought to loc^ at the matter from that stand- 
pcMnt. You can readily understand that if a man is not up to the 
mark in doing his work, the Government suffers. Isa\ that so! 
If my health is not the best, so that I can not perform my work in 
the best maimer, does not the Government suffer! If we had a 
living wage, if there was a little hope, so we could put $5 a month 
away, and we always knew we had $5 or $10 or $15 saved up. there 
might be a time come whni we could buy a home. Then it would be 
worth while. As it is. we have to compete with men who make 
from $1,200 to $2,400 a year-^the average is about $1^800 a year. We 
have to compete with all those men. 
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I know that some people think that a GoTenunent clerk s job is 
c&sF and the pay good. The people think that. When I go down- 
town I do not tell anvbodT that I work for the Crovemnient. because 
I know that if I did I would have to pay more for what I got. If 
a man says he works for the Government, people think he has any 
easy job with good pay. The messengers do not get good pay, and 
it is hard for them to get along at all. Most private firms pay more 
than we get. I know there are colored teamsters who get more 
than I do. 

(Whereupon^ at 11.50 o*clock a. m.. an adjournment was taken until 
Wednesday. April 5, 1916, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 



Subcommittee of the Commttfee ox Lajekhk, 

HoirsE OF Repeesextatives, 

Wednesday. April 5. 19J6. 

The subcommittee this day met, Hon. Jchn. J. Nolan (chairman) 
presiding. 

Mr. XoLAX. I have here a petition signed by a large number of 
onployees of the Government at Baltimore in which they state: 

\re. tbe iiiidersigc€d empl«»yees of the Govemment. salaries of whom will be 
alTected by the passase of the Nolan minimmn-wage bill now pending in the 
Hoose, respectfnUy ask your (Mtasiileration, and apfical to yoa for your support 
of this measure. 

Mr. J. William Sheffer, Baltimore, MiL. will represent os in this man^*, and 
any c ou rte s ies extended to him will be much appreciated by us. 

This petition is addressed tc the chairman of the Conmiinee on 
Labor. 

(The petition referred to is as follows:) 

Baltimocs; Mdl, March 30, 1916. 

Hon. Datid J. Lewis. M. C 

Hom*€ Labor Committee, WaMhin^rtoR. D. C. 

Sa: We, the nnder<ij.e«i emr»l«wees of the GoTemment, salaries of whom 
wffl be affected by the passage of the X«>lan minimum-wage blU now pmding 
in the House, respectfully ask your consideration, and appeal to you for your 

MiiHWMt of this measure. 

Mr. J. Wm. Sheffer. Baltimore, Md.. will refwesent us in this matter, and 
any courtesies extended to him will be much appreciated by us. 

Respectfully. 

S. Uaynant E. P. Baldwin. Robert Kellough, C. E. Griffin, Alb^t 
Foard, Thomas H. Harris. James R. Biscoe. Thomas W. Wilson, 
William O. Wilson. Wilbert J. Henry, Cornelius Burton, William 
H. HalL Thomas C. Wheatley, Nicholas Krepp, TlMMuas H. Doar, 
Joseph S- Bator, William H. Dorians, Frederick W. Winslow, 
A. A. Stewart, John D. Rob«tson, Chas. X. Emi<4i, Henry I-. 
TogeL Ge<N^e H^mann, Richard D. Downs. John R. Waldman, 
jr- Charles P. Schlag. Albert H. Ross. Manhew Thompson^ 
Thomas Tinsley. Frederi<* Himler, Robert EL Richardson, 
Charies Feuchter, Wm. Adams. James BagmelL Michael Mahar* 
Winfield R- Bums. Wm. E. Collier, Paul E. Birkmeyer. Louis 
Schmidt, Octavius IMx, J. O. Bowen, James H. Durken, James 
W. Kodier. Philip M. Hayden, John P. Forrester. John D. 
Bowers, Jos. Dulaney, George Batson, John C. Parker, Fped«i<* 
S. Myerly. John J. Gray. W. T. Ha<laway, John Weber, John P. 
IJmpeit.'Geon!e W. Dietz, Walter IL Bottiper, Joseph Bily, jr.. 
Hairy H. Mobley. William H. Xffyc^ Wdl I^ Rebbel, 6. Isaac, 
Wm. BaDcTStedt. J. F. Refly, J. R Myeis. jr., Wm. Dykman, 
R. W. Mahooy, Fred C. Ruffbead, John Muidod^ J. E. Malcolm* 
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Albert Bucklln, Andrew L. Gagel, Jos. E. McGuirk, J. T. Biggs, 
Wm. T. Hutchins, John W. Reynolds, Wm. R. Hodges, Louis 
Scheide, John J. Flynn, Thomas E. Gibson, Wm. Diver, Robert 
H. Gross, Wm. B. Balrd, Geo. F. CJollison, Samuel S. Gloyd, 
R. L, Tankersley, Wm. T. Hammond, J. A. I^wry, Theophilus 
Hill, George S. Whyte, Lee W. Clarke, Irving G. Rinehardt, 
Wm. R. Hammons, R. R. A. Denser, Edward Ensor, Richard A* 
Fan torn, Henry C. Perkins, A. J. Crockett, Geo. W. Fisher, 
Wm. Field, E. W. Carpenter, John Bauer, Thos. Haddock, 
William S. Feuchter, Wm. H. C. Wilder, P. S. Stauffer, Robert 
Hoyt Stewart, Leroy L. Draper, Martin G. Shields, George F. 
DuppiB, Lillton A. Horsey, Clifford E. Perry, Clarence I. Dren- 
ner, Robert E. Keyser, John E. Landon, Parker Stratton, 
Samuel II. Anderson, Warren R. Wade. John S. Kopp, Andrew 
J. Bickel, Robert Fields, Frank A. Bush, Roger G. Bailey, 
James C. Robinson, James Wilson, Chas. D. Henry, William 
Strauss, Ira J. Miller, Kenneth L. Spence, Alnie G. Tribett, 
Charles Daum, Richard J. Wonwood, Milton R. Lee, Wm. H. 
Aulabaugh. 

We will be glad to hear Mr. Sheffer now. 

STATEMENT OF MK. J. WILLIAM SHEFFEE, OF BALTIMOEE, MD., 
EEPRESENTING THE FEDEEAL EMPLOYEES OF THE POST- 
OFFICE BUILDING AND CUSTOMHOUSE, BALTIMOEE, MD. 

Mr. Sheffer. Mr. Chairman, we have with us this morning a 
number of representatives of employees of the customhouse and 
post oflSce in the Government service at Baltimore, Md. These 
people desire to present their cases to you, and inasmuch as the 
committee is very busy and therefore will not be able to give us an 
extended hearing, I only desire to make a brief statement. These 
gentlemen desire to present statements showing their own individual 
interests in this matter — ^how their present wages are affected, their 
mode and habits of living, and so forth. I am not going to say 
very much myself, because I want them to present their statements, 
and if there is anything any member of the subcommittee desires 
to ask them, I will be glad to have you ask questions. 

In the meantime I am going to present some facts in reference to 
the condition of some of the charwomen at Baltimore and also one 
storekeeper and ganger in the Internal Revenue Service, I being the 
national secretary of this organization. 

The first case I desire to present is that of Mrs. Mary Penn. She 
is a widow, a charwoman in the customhouse at Baltimore, Md., 
who receives $25 salary a month. She has to pay out for her actual 
living expenses $33 a month, while her salary is only $25 a month. 
She pays for rent $12 a month, for food $16 a month, for carfare 
$2.40 a month, for insurance $2 a month, for church purposes, $1.25 
a month. This woman had a doctor's bill in 1915 of $25. In addi- 
tion to the expenses I have mentioned, she has taxes and other inci- 
dentals, and she states that when she and her family need clothes they 
get them when they can spare the money. 

The next case I desire to present for your consideration is that 
of Mrs. Laura V. Barker. She is a widow, a charwoman at the 
customhouse in Baltimore, Md. She states that she has an invalid 
son, 43 years of age, dependent upon her. He is sick all the time 
and, naturally, of course, is a burden to her, with doctor's bills and 
medicines. 
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In addition to this invalid son, Mrs. Barker has three other chil- 
dren to care for, and she can not do it on the salary she receives from 
the Government unless she does some work elsewhere, and such work 
she can not do because of the hours required of her by the Govern- 
ment. She says that the members of her family have to have some 
clothes. She pays $8 a month rent and pays $2.40 a month for car 
fare. She receives anly $25 a month. She has expenses far in excess 
of the amount allowed her by the Government — ^namely, $25 a month. 

The next case I desire to submit for consideration is that of Mrs. 
Lizzie E. Waters, who is a charwoman in the customhouse at Balti- 
more, Md. Mrs. Waters is a widow, and she has to provide for her- 
self and one blind child. Exclusive of the expense of doctor's bills 
and medicines in case of illness, and exclusive of clothing, her ex- 
pense account shows actual monthly expenses for board for two for 
one month, $20.80; for car fare, 10 cents a day for 26 days; $2.60; 
And for insurance, $2.60, making a total expense each month of 
$25.40, while she only receives $25 a month from the Government. 

It is true that these men and women can not go out, many of them, 
and get additional employment without interfering more or less 
with their Government duties. 

Mr. Nolan. Can you give the committee any idea of the hours 
which these charwomen work? 

Mr. Draper. Five hours. 

Mr. Nolan. How do they work those five hours, in two shifts or 
one? 

Mr. Draper. One shift. They go to work at half past 5 o'clock 
and work until half past 10, except on Mondays, when they start in 
at 6 o'clock in the morning and work until 10, 10.30, or 11 o'clock, and 
then go on again Monday evening and work 5 hours. Altogether they 
work 10 hours on Monday, but on Saturday they do not work at all. 
During the other days in the week they work from half past 5 tmtil 
half past 10 o'clock at night, working only 5 hours four days a 
week. 

Mr. Shekfer. I have one other case which I desire to bring to 
your attention, Mr. Chairman. That is the case of a United States 
storekeeper-gauger of the Internal Revenue Service. He is 
paid by fees or per diem, according to his assignment. He has been 
in the service of the United States for 14 years. He is married and 
has 11 children, who are all living at home. 

Since July 1, 1915, he has received $600 for the nine months ending 
March 31, 1916. That is what he has received in fees, or by being 
paid per diem, for nine months. 

His expenses each month amount to $14 for rent, $80 for food, and 
he has other expenses in proportion j that is, incidental expenses, 
covering cases of sickness and other similar household and domestic 
requirements. 

Some of his children are employed, and he derives from those who 
are employed about $8 a week, or about enough money to pay their 
board. He has no other income, and is not prepared to take care 
of any emergency in the event of sickness, accident, or other elements 
beyond his control. 

That 'is all I have to present to the committee, Mr. Chairman. 1 
would like these gentlemen to present their statements to you. I 
also want to say that the men in Federal employment in Baltimore 
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very much appreciated the interest you, Mr. Chairman, a^d the ^^®^ 
members of the committee are taking in this matter in behalf of ttiese 
employees, and that this has brought about a condition whicti wux 
lead to more eflSciency than we have ever had heretofore m the ixov- 
emment service. , , 

Mr. Sheffer. Mr. Chairman, I now desire to present to you tnese 
gentlemen who have come from Baltimore, and I will ask tnem 
to be as brief as possible. I will call first on Mr. Winslow, wHa 
represents the custodian service in the Federal building at Baltimore. 

STATEMENT OF MR. FREDEEICK W. WIHTSLOW, OF BALnMOBE^ 
MD., REPRESENTING THE CXTSTODIAN SERVICE, CTISTOm8> 
HOUSE, BALTIMORE, MD. 

Mr. Winslow. Mr. Chairman, I represent the custodian service 
of the customhouse at Baltimore. Do you desire me to speak in. 
regard to my own individual case as an employee, or do you desire 
me to speak for the entire force? 

Mr. Nolan. You can make your statement in regard to your owa 
individual case, and as far as you care to go into the matter, you 
can state how this measure would affect your fellow workers in. 
Baltimore. We will be glad to have that. . 

Mr. Winslow. I work eight hours every dav. I start in at » 
o'clock in the morning and work until 4.30 o'clock in the ^^*f ^* 
noon, with half an hour for lunch in between. My position is that 
of marble polisher at the customhouse in Baltimore, and my salary is 
$720 per annum. I do additional work in repairing furniture and 
work as a general utility man throughout the building, taking the 
place of the janitor of the building occasionally, 'in his absence, 
and perform the duties of marble polisher, taking general care of 
the marble on the walls of the building. 

The other employees who work there, receiving $5(/ a month, 
cleaning the floors and scrubbing the floors, go to work at 6 o'clock 
in the morning and work until 3 o'clock in the afternoon. Their 
work is begun earlier in the morning in order to have the office 
ready for the occupants at 9 o'clock, when the official business 
starts. 

I have been striving hard to secure betterment for myself in doing 
outside work, outside of the work I was employed to do as a marble 
polisher. 

I have been at the customhouse in Baltimore for nine years, 
and have given faithful service, and have not lost any time at 
all on account of sickness, except two days. We receive 15 days 
vacation every year. 

I have been making money on the outside doing odd jobs now and 
then for different people, in order to meet my expenses. 

I have an account of my expenses here. My wife is a dressmaker. 
She helps to make ends meet at home. I have two children in the 
family and I have an old uncle wh5m I have been taking care of 
^9^^ five years. My mother-in-law has been at my house, but she 
ched two weeks ago. It was quite an expense on me to keep her all 
those years. So that altogether I have been working very hard 
at the Federal building for the Government, as well as at home^ 
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trying to do outside work to make ends meet. I think all of these 
employees ought to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Nolan. You say you have a statement there of your living 
expenses? 

Mr. WiNSiiOW. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Will you tell us what those items are? 

Mr. WiNSLOw. I will say that I have a family consisting of four 
adults. I pay $12 a month for house rent; I pay $4.60 for in- 
surance, which covers the insurance for the entire family. Then 
I pay $3.20 for car fare for the family. The bill for heating, cook- 
ing, and light amounts to $8.50, and there is a fire insurance premium 
of 19 cents. For shoes, and for the repair of shoes for the family the 
expense is $1.50. For clothing for the family the expense is $3.50. 
Then there is an item of 40 cents for church dues, and 42 cents for 
newspapers. The milk bill for the month, getting 1 pint of milk 
a day, amounts to $1.50. That makes a total of $35.81 for the month, 
leaving a balance of $24.19 for meats, vegetables, and groceries for 
a family of four adults for a month. 

I also have here, Mr. Chairman, statements of expenses of a num- 
ber of other employees. 

" Tr. Nolan. You may put those in the record. 

[(The statements referred to are as follows:) 

Baltimore, Md., April 3, 1916, 
whom it may concern. 

►ear Sib: I am employed in the custodian service as laborer at $50 per 
toth; my expenses are: 

fuse rent $11. 00 

?eries and provisions 8. 48 

Its 10. 36 

il and wood 4. 00 

iting . 00 

Sundry . 60 

►thing 7. 00 

mrance and society 4. 75 

licines • 1. 00 

Total 47.79 

'or family of six. 

Baltimobe, Md., April S, 1916. 
whom it m4iy concern, 

►eab Sib: I am employed in the custodian service as elevator conductor at 
per month; my expenses are: 

mse rent $11. 00 

rocerles and provisions 7. 11 

Its 7. 96 

il and wood 6. 00 

fhting . 75 

Iry 2. 00 

ing ^_ 10. 00 

Insurance and society ^ 8. 15 

I>octor and medicine 5. 00 

Total 57.97 

For family of three. 

Baltimobe, Md., AprU 3, 1916. 

DtAB SiBs: I, the undersigned, am employed in the custodian service at the 
above place, for which I receive $300 per year. 
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I am a widow with three small children dq;)eiident on me for saK>ort ; also 
an aged stepmother. 

My expenses per month for living are in part as follows by living eco- 
nomically : 

Rent $15. GO 

Carfare 2. 40 

CJoal 8. 25 

Wood - '75 

Gas 1. 25 

Groceries ^ 55 

Meats 4U25 

Vegetables 2. 25 

Associations 1- 25 

Total 39.95 

Ck>mpelled to be helped by having boarders. 



Baltimobe, Md., AprU 4, 1916. 

I am employee of the custodian service of the Baltimore post office as a 
laborer at a salary of $50 per month. 

Rent $11- ^ 

Table 25. 00 

Society 5. 50 

Fuel _ _ 8.00 

Clothing 5. OO 

Light 1. OO 

Church 2. OO 

Total 57. OO 

Wife is obliged to work out to make up present expenses. 



Baltimore, Md., AprU 4j 1916. 

I, an employee of the custodian service at the above place, am a laborer at 
a salary of $50 per month. My living expenses, exclusive of the smaller necessi- 
ties of life are: 

Rent $14. 00 

Table 25. OO 

Fuel 3. 00 

Light 2. 00 

Clothes 5. 00 

Church 1. 00 

Insurance and assessments 5. 00 

Total 55. 00 

Wife is obliged to keep house for parents in order to make up expenses. 



Baltimore, Md., April 4, 1916. 
Deab Sibs : I am employed in the custodian service at the above place, and 
receive as compensation for my services the sum of $60 per month. My living 
expenses, not including minor expenses, in providing for my family of four are,, 
on an average, as follows: 

Rent — _ $15. 00 

Groceries Ig qO 

Meats g QO 

Vegetables and fruit ~ I I 8*00 

Fuel and light ZJIZJIJIIZ I I_ 4 00 

Insurance _ _ g^O^ 

Clothing rzzi:::::::iii i-iii-i e. oo 

Total —— — ..-— .-«-.„..«__^_^^_ _ AA nfv 
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I am compelled to work at odd jobs at my trade after I have finished my 
work for the Government to make up the difference and also provide the 
in1n<»r necessities of life, such as doctor bills, medicine, car fare, etc. 

Leroy L. Draper, 
Janitor and Carpenter, 
Baltimore Post Office and Court House, 



Baltimore, Md., April 4, 1916. 

I am employed in the custodian service of the Baltimore post office at a 
salary of $50 per month. My expenses per month are : 

House rent $20. 00 

Table expenses 19. 00 

Heating and lighting 4. 00 

Societies 2. 00 

Insurance '. 1. 50 

Car fare 1. 60 

Church expenses 1. 00 

Total L 49. 10 

The wife is compelled to do work to help maintain the home, and whatever 
jobs that can be secured by myself after working hours. 



Baltimore, Md., April ^, 1916, 

I am employed in the custodian service of the Baltimore post office at a 
salary of $50 per month. My expenses per month are : 

House rent $20. 00 

Table expenses 25. 00 

Heating and lighting 5. 00 

Societies 2. 00 

Insurance - 2. 00 

Car fare 1. 60 

Church expenses 1. 00 

Total -- 56.60 

The wife is compelled to do laundry work to help maintain the home, and 
whatever jobs that can be secured by myself after work hours. 



Baltimore, April 5, 1916, 

Dear Sirs : I, the undersigned, am employed in the custodian service at the 
above place, for which I receive $300 per year. My expenses for living per 
month are as follows: 

Rent $15. 00 

Car fare 2. 40 

Coal _»^ 8. 25 

Wood 1. 00 

Lights 1. 52 

Groceries 5. 00 

Meats 4. 75 

V^etables 5. 00 

Associations ^ 2. 40 

Clothing 6. 00 

Total 51. 32 

I am a widow with five children, and I am helped by relatives. 
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Mr. Nolan. Do you find it absolutely necessary, in order to make 
both ends meet, as you say, to do odd jobs in your own time, after 
finishing your day's work in the Government service ? 

Mr. WiNSLOw. Yes, sir. My wife, being a dressmaker, is also a 
great help. She is a hard worker. I am not a man who likes to run 
the streets. I am at home every evening during the week except the 
night I attend my lodge. I do not waste any money in foolishness at 
all. I do not have a chance to do very much, but I do not like to make 
my wife do too much work, and make her work so much harder. 

My children went to school, but as they went along I had to start 
them into work. One of them is married now. I had to start them 
to work when I really ought to have been giving them an educa- 
tion. 

Our expenses have gone up, and our rents have been increased on 
account of the improvements in the city. The taxpayer has to pay 
indirectly for those improvements on the highways, and other im- 
provements, and that comes back on the people who rent the houses, 
and wages have notbeenincreasedforanumber of years, although the 
cost of living is much higher. On that ground I make my claim. 

Mr. Sheffer. I will now ask the committee to hear Mr. Draper, 
who represents the custodian employees in the Post Office Depart- 
ment at Baltimore. 

STATEUENT OF MB. LEEOT L. DEAFEB, BALTIMOBE, HD., BEF- 
BESENTING CUSTODIAN EMPLOYEES, POST OFFICE DEPABT- 
MENT, BALTIMOBE, MD. 

Mr. Draper. Mr. Chairman, I have here a petition signed by some 
of the employees in the Federal building at Baltimore. All of the 
emplo3'^ees indorsed the petition, but some of them were backward 
about signing it. I asked somebody here whether it should have all 
the signatures and I was told that that was not necessary. Therefore 
I did not get all the signatures. 

(The petition referred to is as follows:) 

Baltimore, Md., AprU 4t 1916. 
To the honorable the Committee on Labor, 

House of Representatives y Washington, D. €,: 

The petition of the undersigned to your honorable body with reference to 
H. R. No. 11876, which is now under consideration, respectfully shows : 

That they are employees in the custodian's service, or operative force of public 
buildings, at the port of Baltimore, Md., and that they desire to represent that 
the cost of rent is at least 30 per cent more than it was some 10 years ago, and 
their compensation remains the same ; that is to say, a person who rented a 
house for $12 or $13 per month must now pay $15 or $16 for the same property. 
The expenses of furnishing the table are fully 30 per cent more than they were 
a comparatively few years ago, so that one must spend according to his family 
and with great care, as it is a difficult question to have meat as often as one should 
have it. Then there are items of insurance, of cost of clothes and shoes for a 
family, which is on an average of four or five persons. In addition to these 
items is an item for coal, which is about five tons per annum, say at $6.50 per 
ton, or $33, so that your committee will see that the expenses which we have 
Just enumerated, and which are independent of such things as a doctor and 
medicine, which must be placed at an average of about $50 per annum, will go 
far toward consuming a much larger pay than $3 per diem. 

Of these employees some few receive $900 per annum, some few $720, but 
the great majority of them receive $600 per annum. 
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We therefore ask your honorable body to consider favorably the bill (H. R. 
No. 11876) introduced by Mr. Nolan, which provides that the minimum pay of 
any person employed by the United States shall not be less than $3 per day, 
and it is our judgment that the enactment of such a measure does mere justice 
to many deserving public servants who find themselves subject to many in- 
creased expenses without a corresponding increase in their income. 
Respectfully submitted. 

S. T. Maynard, E. P. Baldwin, Frederick W. Winslow, William O. 
Wilson, Robert Kellough, Albert Foard, John D. Robertson, 
Nicholas Krepp, Thomiis W. Wilson, Joseph S. Becter, Thomas 
H. Harris, Cornelius Burton, Wilbert J. Henry, J. R. Biscoe. 

I would like to speak to you first in regard to the custodian em- 
ployees in the Baltimore post office. About the only people repre- 
sented in this movemient w^ho are taking any interest in it are the 
custodian employees, which includes the charwomen, the janitor 
force, and also the force in the cellar. 

I know^ for a certainty — in fact, there are only one or two excep- 
tions among the custodian employees above the cellar who do not 
have to go outside daily after they have done their work in the 
Federal building to do extra work in order to secure sufficient money 
to meet their expenses. They engage in all kinds of labor in order 
to do that. 

I have here a statement of the expenses of a man who is at the 
customhouse in Baltimore who has a wife and five children. He 
gets a salary of $60 a month. During his vacation and at every 
other opportunity he gets he works at stevedoring. He went off two 
weeks ago for a week in order to do some of that extra work. But 
unfortunately the wife of one of the men there died, and this man 
had to be called back again. He had to give up the job he had on 
the outside. He runs so far back in his expenses each year that he 
depends upon the money he earns during his 15 daj^s' vacation at 
stevedoring to make up the deficiency. He works from IG to 2i 
hours a day. There are a number of other instances similar to that 
with which I am familiar that I could cite to you if I had the time 
to go into details. 

We have also an elevator man there who receives $720 a year, who 
has an invalid wife. I think he has been in the service 23 years. For 
15 years he has been compelled to work on the outside in order to get 
a sufficient amount of income to pay his expenses. He receives a 
salary of $60 a month, and he tells me that his expenses amount to 
$90 a month. He works for a jewelry firm, selling goods and collect- 
ing for them among colored people. His expenses include $40 a 
month for board for himself and his invalid wife, $5 a month for 
medical attendance and drug bills, $5 a month for clothing, $3 a 
month for washing, $3 a month for car fare, $1.25 a month for 
barber, $2 a month for insurance, which makes a total of $59.25, 
leaving a balance for incidentals for the month of 75 cents. His 
wages amount to $60 a month, so he has nothing left to put away 
in a saving fund. We have another man there who secures odd jobs 
in the building in the way of cleaning and things of that sort. Some 
of those men go to work at 6 o'cIock in the morning and they are 
through at 3 or 3.30 in the afternoon. This particular man I re- 
ferred to is employed in other places. 

Speaking for myself, I am called janitor and carpenter of the 
Baltimore post office, and my salary is $60 a month. It costs me, 

37609—16 20 
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at the very lowest figures, without including any of the minor 
things, such as doctor's bills, medicines, and so forthj^ $60.60 a month. 
That is what my living expenses are. If I was not able to go outside 
and make additional money at my trade, which is carpentering, I 
could not exist. Sometimes I make on the outside as much as $15 a 
month. It varies from $5 to $15 a month. The amount varies ac- 
cording to what I can catch on the outside. It does not make any 
difference to me what it is, I am willing to do it. 

I have a wife and two children. I pay $15 a month rent, and as 
near as I can figure out I pay $16 a month for table expenses — 
that is, for groceries — about $8 a month for meat, about $8 a month 
for vegetables, fruit, including eggs, butter, and milk; and I pay 
$3 a month insurance, which leaves me about $4 a month for light, 
heat, and fuel, and a balance of about $5 a month for clothing. 
That is a statement of my expenses, except for minor details. The 
amount I have to spend for minor details depends on what I can 
make on the outside. 

Mr. Nolan. Did you follow your trade of carpenter before you 
went into Government service? 

Mr. Draper. I did. 

Mr. Nolan. And you are a fairly good mechanic in that trade? 

Mr. Draper. That is why I was picked for the position I have in 
the post office. The names of three men were submitted for the 
position, and the official who had the choice for a man for the 
position did not think the other two men could qualify. 

Mr. Nolan. You do mechanical work in the post-office building 
over there? 

Mr. Draper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. What wages do the carpenters in Baltimore receive? 

Mr. Draper. The .carpenters in Baltimore city — ^I am a ship 
joiner and carpenter. But I am not a member oi the Carpenters' 
Union in Baltimore. The carpenters in Baltimore receive $3.50 a 
day for a day of eight hours. 

Mr. Nolan. What are the wages in the shipyards? 

Mr. Draper. I think they are paying 35 and 36 cents an hour. I 
received 32 cents an hour for a nine-hour day. 

Mr. Nolan. But they do pay better wages to mechanics outside of 
the Govermnent service than the wages received by you for your 
work in the Government service? 

Mr. Draper. Yes. You may ask why I am in the service. I had 
practically an assurance when I went in that it was a new position 
which had just been created, and it was created at the salary of $60 
a month. They said the salary would be raised eventually. It was 
upon that assurance that I went there. 

Mr. Nolan. How long have you been in the Government service? 

Mr. Draper. About 20 months. 

Mr. Nolan. You do not see any opportunity or you have not any 
encouragement to believe you are going to receive an advance ? 

Mr. Draper. Yes, I have ; if there is no deficiency such as we had 
last year. If that had not occurred, I believe I might have received 
an advance. We had to lose eight days last year. The men all over 
the country in this service had to lose eight days without pay. If 
it had been arranged so we would have been off eight days in succes- 
sion, everybody in the service could have made up the difference by 
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doing outside work, but we were laid off one day every week. We 
were not allowed to combine the whole eight days. If we had been 
allowed to do that it would have given us a chance to have taken 
some outside position and made up the amount. 

Mr. Nolan. In other words, if you had gotten eight davs off at one 
time you might have made on the outside the amount of monev you 
would have received from the Government for those eight days? 

Mr. Draper. Yes; we could have made up all that loss. I think 
I made it up to the extent of about $7 or $8 during the time I was 
off. 

I generally work at my trade when I work on the outside, and some 
of the men do one thing and some of them do another thing. Prac- 
tically all of the men have to go outside to work, with the exception 
of one man who has had, up to the present time, a little place in the 
country which brought him a slight income. His wife used to atcend 
to the place in the country. Now his wife has died, and he has six or 
seven children, and they are not able to run the place, so that the 
revenue he received from the place in the country will be practically 
cut off. 

Some of the men we have over there are colored men, and they 
whitewash fences and do things of that sort. I have had one or two 
of them to help me to dig post holes when I was putting up a fence. 
Three or four of them have solicited me for work if I had anything 
for them to do. 

Mr. Sheffer. Mr. Chairman, I will now ask Mr. Bush, who is an 
engineer in the post-office building at Baltimore, to address the com- 
mittee : 

STATEMENT OF MB. FEANE A. BUSH, OF BALTIMOBE, MB., BEF- 
BESENTING THE ENMNEEBING FOBCE, FOST OFFICE BUILD- 
INO, BALTIMOBE, MD. 

Mr. Busu. Mr. Chairman, I came here to represent the engineering 
men in the custodian force of the post-office building in Baltimore. 
We also have the customhouse. 

Baltimore is supposed to be a first-class citv, and the post office 
is a first-class post office. The accumulation of business has been so 
great that there is an agitation for a new post-office building. The 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department rates our plant 
as A No. 1 for efficiency. They use it as a standard and try to bring 
all the other plants throughout the United States up to our standard. 

Although we have a rating of A-1 efficiency, we receive second- 
class pay. Our firemen's rate is $2.25 a day, and $2 a day for coal 
passers for seven days a week. We get no Sundays and no holidays 
off. We get 15 days' leave during the year. 

I entered the service IG years ago, and we were paid $1,000 a year, 
and that $1,000 purchased at least 25 per cent more than the $1,200 
I receive at the present time purchases. The other men are in the 
same boat with me. 

Of course, I do not go on the outside to help to make up my 
expenses, because I can not go from one plant to another, for the 
reason that I would have to carry a license tro^n one place to another, 
and I would have to go to the examiners and get a sanction. So we 
can not go on the outside to make any extra money. 
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Some of the men there do some soliciting for insurance on the 
outside. Of course, there is opposition to a man in the Government 
service doing any work on the outside on the part of the men on the 
•outside who are organized. These men oppose any Government 
♦employees doing work on the outside, because if he does work on the 
outside he comes in conflict with these men who are organized and 
robs them of some of their work. They do not think it is right. 
They think a man working in a Government position should have 
enough to live on without going out and interfering with other men 
who are working on the outside. 

Mr. Nolan. If the Government paid a sufficient amount of wages 
there would not be any necessity for men going on the outside, and 
the men on the outside have a hard enough time as it is to get along 
without having the competition of the men who work in the Govern- 
ment service. Is that not true ? . 

Mr. Bush. That is what I believe, Mr. Chairman. If the custo- 
dians of the various buildings could tell to you the complaints that 
come to them about the men in the custodian service not paying their 
/bills, it would open your eyes. The men get in debt through some 
^unfortunate occurrence at home or elsewhere, and the first thing 
ihey do is to go to a loan shark and secure a loan. They get in the 
clutches of these loan sharks and they are gone. They never get out. 

Then the loan shark will go to the custodian of the building and 
talk to him about these men who are in debt, and the men are 
hounded out of the service. That occurs in our building, and I 
suppose it occurs in every other building in the United States. We 
think if Baltimore were put on the same basis as the other first-class 
post offices, it would be much better for our men. They say living 
'Expenses are higher in New York and in other cities, but they have 
.also increased in Baltimore. 

Baltimore used to be the garden spot of the world. We lived 
cheaply then. The wages were low, too. But now everything has 
gone up. The high cost of living has struck Baltimore. Kents have 
gone up, I think, as much as 50 per cent. Living expenses have gone 
up 35 to 50 per cent, but wages in the Government service have not 
gone up at all. 

Mr. Nolan. Baltimore used to be advertised all over the country 
as a great place for oysters. The statement used to be made that 
jou could get all the oysters you wanted there at a very small price. 
Has that condition ceased to exist? 

Mr. Bush. You can not get them at that price there now. 

Mr. Nolan. We do not hear much about that any more. 

Mr. Bush. Baltimore is the same as other cities. I think canning 
factories have gotten hold of the oysters and other things. We do 
not have the luxuries we usefl to have. 

We have a first-class post office in Baltimore, and we think that in 
view of that fact, and m view of the further fact that we do first- 
class work we should receive the same compensation as men in other 
first-class post offices receive who do the same kind of work. We 
think that the men in Baltimore who do the same class of work as 
similar men in other first-class post offices should get the same wages. 

Mr. Nolan. Mr. Bush, suppose that were the case, it would not 
cure the situation so far as the poorer paid employees are con- 
cerned ? 
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Mr. Bd«h. No, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Even if that were done, they would not get a living 
wage? 

Mr. Bush. No, sir ; they would not. 

Mr. Nolan. It probably would be a slight help to them, but it 
Avould not make a good deal of difference. 

Mr. Bush. No, it would take a good deal of a raise to put them 
on easy street. 

Mr. Nolan. Even without putting them on easy street^ simply 
giving them a fairly decent wage would not take a great deal of 
money ? 

Mr. Bush. That is true. 

Mr. Nolan. The sentiment over there is universal, is it not, that the 
employees are not being treated fairly by the Government of the 
United States, so far as compensation is concerned? 

Mr. Bush. The sentiment is universal that they are being under- 
paid. 

Mr. Nolan. Do you think it is fair treatment to people to make 
them work seven days a week all the year round? 

Mr. Bush. No, sir; it is not. The Scriptures tell us that we ought 
to have the seventh day to keep it holy. Billy Sunday is over there 
now, but we have not had a chance to see him yet. We can not get 
off. 

Mr. Sheffer. Mr. Chairman, I would now like the committee to 
hear Mr. Baird, who represents the laborers of the custodian force 
at Baltimore. Mr. Baird is an old miner. He can probably add 
something to what has already been said. 

STATEMENT OF U£. W. W. BAIED, OF BALTIMOEE, MD., &EFBE- 
SENTINO THE LABOBEES OF THE CUSTODIAN FOEGE, FEDEEAL 
BUILDINa, BALTIMOEE, MB. 

Mr. Baird. Mr. Chairman, I have not come here to-dav with anv- 
thing but my memory. 

The men I represent in the public stores have not had the time 
to prepare a statement of their daily living expenses. But having 
an acquaintance of 17 years with them, I think I know very nearly 
just how they exist. 

We have a man there who acts as the custodian of a four-story 
building, who receives $500 a J'^ear, and he says his wife goes out to 
work too and takes the baby along. I asked him yesterday what he 
did with the other children. He said they take care of themselves. 
They dodge the trucks, and they get in all right at night. That 
is one case. 

We have an engineer who, I think, is also the electrician for the 
building, and that engineer has to do work outside after hours in or- 
der to get out even. We have men who receive an average of $820 
in wages, and they have to live, with rents at $14 a month, three 
of them. I was helping one of them yesterday to fix something so 
that he could mend his children's shoes when he went home in order 
that they could get out. They are required to owe no man any- 
thing. If they do owe something and they can not i)ay it, the 
people to whom they owe the money go to the collector about it. 
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and it is obligatory after that that yoii pay, whether yo« go to a 
loan shark or any other shark. 

When I went to work there my family was in Allegany County, 
and I was boarding in Baltimore, not very far from where I work, 
and I could walk. If I had to pay car fare I could not come out 
even. Consequently. I have been going along that line. But you 
can not make ends meet on a salary of $820 a year and live honestly 
in a respectable place and owe no man anything, under the conditions 
that exist in Baltimore at the present time. 

I might go over the names of these men and tell you about them 
as I know them. But I have already told you abput some of them. 

Mr. Nolan. Have we their names on the list which was sent to the 
chairman of the committee? 

Mr. Baird. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. That will be sufficient. That will show the sentiments 
of the employees in the Government service in Baltimore in regard 
to the measure. 

Mr, Baird. They are thoroughly in sympathy with the bill. Some 
of them say if we do not get the whole bill, we might get some of it. 
We will be glad to get any of it, and they very much appreciate the 
interest that you and the other gentlemen of the committee have 
taken in the matter, and they requested me to assist in any way I 
could. If I were to go on and refer to all these men, it would be 
simply covering the same ground in each case, practically. It would 
.l)e simply going over the same ground which has already been gone 
over. 

Mr. Nolan. Do most of these men have to go out and do other work 
in addition to their Government work in order to make both ends 
meet? 

Mr. Baird. The men I have just referred to do. I know several of 
the others who aie openers and packers who have little places out- 
side of the city, who work after office hours in order to make both 
ends meet. Then there are others who keep boarding houses and do 
the work of the house when they go home. 

Mr. Nolan. Do the men in your department have to work on Sun- 
days? 

Mr. Baird. No, sir; unless there is a snowstorm. Then we have 
to go down and shovel snow off the pavement. 

Mr. Nolan. Are they allowed anything extra for that? 

Mr. Baird. Not so far as I know. I never had anything, not even an 
extra day off. 

Mr. Draper. These salaries, as I understand it, have been figured 
on a basis of seven days a week. They can make you come to work 
on Sunday, or they can make you work on any holiday, as I under- 
stand it. The salaries are figured on 360 day in the year. You have 
not got a day off. Every Sunday there is a portion of the force who 
go down and stay until their work is finished. They can be made to 
go down every Sunday and every week day. 

Mr. Nolan. Without any extra compensation? 

Mr. Draper. Without any extra compensation. 

Mr. Nolan. Or time off? 

Mr. Draper. Yes; and the Treasury Department does not make 
any distinction, so far as the eight-hour law is concerned. They can 
hold you 9 or 10 hours, if the necessity requires. 
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Mr. Nolan. Is there anything else yqu desire to say, Mr. Baird? 

Mr. Baird. There is nothing else, unless you have some further 
questions you desire to ask me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Nolan. I think that is all. 

Mr. Sheffer. Mr. Chairman, I would now like the committee to 
hear Mr. Thompson. 

STATEMENT OF MB. MATTHEW THOMPSON, OF BALTIMORE, MB., 
REPRESENTING THE MESSENGERS, CUSTOMHOUSE, BALTI- 
MOBE, MB. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Chairman, I am a married man with five 
children. I will explain to you what it costs me to live. I repre- 
sent the messengers in the customs service. 

Mr. Nolan. How long have you been employed there? 

Mr. Thompson. I have been employed there three years. I pay 
$15 a month rent, or $180 a year. It costs me $1.50 a day to run my 
table. That is $45 a month, or $540 a year. My insurance stands 
me $2.50 a month, or $30 a year. My gas bill costs me $1:50 a month, 
or $18 a year. Clothes and shoes for the family in general, at the 
very lowest basis, cost $8 a month, or $96 a year. Car fare costs 
$2.40 a month, or $28.80 a year. 

1 am compelled to buy two uniforms a year and pay for them 
out of my salary. Then I have to buy one cap and a straw hat. I 
burn the cheapest coal I can get, and I use about 4 tons a year ; and 
the cost of that amounts to $26. My doctor's bills and medicines 
amount to $50 a year. That makes a total of $1,007.85. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of those men who have to work at night 
in order to secure an additional income, and I have worked many 
nights up to 11 and 12 o'clock in order to secure enough money to 
make both ends meet. 

Mr. Nolan. Mr. Thompson, what salary do you receive? 

Mr. Thompson. I receive $840 a year. I am a messenger in 
the customs service. 

Mr. Nolan. What are the duties of a messenger? 

Mr. Thompson. He is supposed to carry papers from one depart- 
ment to another, and at different times there are other tasks to do. 
Probably the messenger's superior officer may want him to sort out 
some papers or to file some papers. I run specials in and out of 
the customhouse, besides going from office to office. 

Mr. Nolan. Do they ever assign messengers to other duties, where 
the man ordinarily performing those duties receives a higher salary? 

Mr. Thompson. Not since I have been there. 

Mr. Nolan. Is the salary of $70 a month the entrance salary? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. What opportunity have you for promotion, if any? 

Mr. Thompson. I can be promoted to night inspector. 

Mr. Nolan. How long have you been in the service ? 

Mr. Thompson. I have been in the service 10 years? 

Mr. Nolan. How many messengers are there in the customs serv- 
ice there? 

Mr. Thompson. There are 10, 1 think. 

Mr. Nolan. Have any of those men been promoted during the 
time vou have been in the service? 
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Mr. Thompnon. I think tAo have been promoted. 

Mr. XoLAN. Your experience of 10 years in the service would 
lead you to believe that there is not much opportunity for you ta 
receive a promotion, would it? 

Mr. Thompson. There does not look like there is much opportunity 
at the present time. The onlv time you can get a promotion is when 
somebody dies or resigns, and they are not doing that. 

Mr. Xouvx. You stated you had to go out and work at night? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NoL.\N. How about the other messengers? 

Mr. Thompson. I believe some of them nave to go out at night 
and work, as far as I can learn. 

Mr. Xoi^vN. What did you say you pay for rent? 

Mr. Thompson. I pay $15 a month. 

Mr. Nolan. For how many rooms? 

Mr. Thompson. For six rooms. 

Mr. Nolan. What sort of a house do you get for $15 a month? 

Mr. Thompson. I have a house which, I think, if I were to move 
out nobody else could get it for less than $20 a month. I have put 
it in general repair by doing some painting, and things of that sort. 
I have a house with six large rooms. Every room in my house is 
15 by 15 feet, and I have all conveniences. The owner of the house 
let me have the house for $15 a month because he knew his rent 
would be good. 

Mr. Nolan. You got an exceptional bargain. That sort of thing 
would not apply to every man getting the same salary you get ? 

Mr. Thompson. No; I suppose not. 

Mr. Nolan. If you were to move out of your house, you could 
not get the same sort of a house for as small a rent as that? 

Mr. Thompson. I would have to pay more money. 

Mr. Nolan. In that event your other expenses would increase 
proportionately ? 

Mr. Thompson. They would go up considerably; yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman. I have here a petition of the messengers in the 
customs service, which I would like to submit to the committee. 

Mr. Nolan. That may go in the record. 

(The petition referred to is as follows:) 

April 4, 1916. 
To the li<)?i()ral)le the Committke on Lawou, 

House of Representatives, Wash'muton, I). C: 

The petition of the undersijrne<l to your honorable body with reference to 
H. R. No. 11876, which is now under consideration, respectively shows: 

(1) That they are messengers in the customs service at the port of Balti- 
more, Md. ; that as such they are required and expected to be always present- 
able and always properly dressed, which requires them to supply themselves 
annually with two miiforms at $36, one cap at $1.70, one straw hat at $1.35, 
and this in addition to those oi*dinary citizen's clothes for use and wear out- 
side of the customhouse. 

(2) We desire to represent that the cost of rent is at least 30 per cent more 
than it was some 10 years a^o, and their compensation remains the same; 
that is to say, a person who rented a house for $12 or $13 per month nmst 
now pay $15 or $16 for the same property. The expenses of furnishing the 
table are fully 30 per cent more than they were a comparatively few years 
ago, so that one must spend, according to his family, from $1.25 a day, 
making $37.50 per month. Then there are items of insurance, of cost of clothes 
and shoes for a family, which is on an average four or five persons. In 
addition to these items is an item for coal which is about 5 tons per annum, 
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say at $6.50 per ton, or $33, so that your committee will see that the expenses 
which we have just enumerated, and which are independent of such things as 
a doctor of medicine, which must be placed at an average of about $50 per 
annum, will go far toward consuming a larger pay than $3 per diem. 

Of these messengers some few receive $1,000 per annum, some few $900 per 
annum, but the great majority of them receive $840 per annum. 

We therefore ask your honorable body to consider favorably the bill H. R. 
No. 11876, introduced by Mr. Nolan, which provides that the minimum pay of 
any person employed by the United States shall be not less than $3 per day, 
and it is our judgment that the enactment of such a measure does mere 
justice to many deserving public servants who find themselves subject to 
many increased expenses without a corresponding Increase in their Income. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Matthkw THOMPSorf. Jos. Dulanby. 

John P. Forrester. Harry H. Mobley. 

William H. Voyck. John C. Parker. 

.John Wehkk. Thos. Haddaway. 

George W. Dietz. H. M. C. Bond. 

Andrew I^. (Iagel. J. S. Bowen. 

(Jeorge S. Whyte. James Ditrktn. 

Mr. Sheffer. Mr. Chairman, I would now like the committee to 
hear Mr. Baldw^in, w'ho represents the watchmen at the Baltimore 
customhouse. 

STATEMENT OF ME. EDWAED P. BALDWIN, OF BALTIMORE, MB., 
REPBESENTING THE WATCHMEN AT THE CTTSTOMHOTTSE, BAL- 
TIMORE, MB. 

Mr. Baldwin. Mr. Chairman, I want to say I have been a watch- 
man at the Baltimore customhouse for 22 years. I went there as a 
watchman, and I am still there as a watchman. I went in at $60 a 
month, and I am getting the same salary now. 

During that time the price of living has increased at least 30 per 
cent, if not more. When I went there at $60 a month, that amount 
afforded me a fair living, because I have only my wife, with no 
children, and my wife is an economical woman. I still live on that 
amount. I do not do any outside work, because I do not have any 
opportunity to do it. I do work 365 days a year less 15 days' leave 
during the year. 

My wife and myself live on my salary, but you would be surprised 
at the shifts we have to make in order to live on $60 a month. My 
wife has to make over her own clothes; she has to do all her own 
housework. 

I have to buy two uniforms a year, if necessary. 5§ometimes I do 
not have to buy two, if I keep the uniforms in good condition. In 
that case I do not have to get two uniforms. We never have any of 
the usual pleasures because I have to work 365 days a year. When I 
went there there were seven watchmen in the building, and the build- 
ing was not worth more than one-fourth of what it is worth now, and 
at the present time three of us are doing the work that seven men 
used to do. 

I went there with the expectation that by a strict attention to my 
duties there would be a chance for promotion, but I have never been 
able to receive a promotion. 

During the 22 years I have been there I have never lost a single 
day on account oi sickness. I am fortunate in that respect, because 
if I had had sickness to provide for I would have been m debt. My 
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wife sometimes needs the attention of a doctor, and that always puts 
us a little bit behind, whenever that happens. 

Mr. Nolan. Do any of the watchmen employed alongside of you in 
the customhouse have to go out after office hours and take odd jobs 
in order to secure a sufficient income to make both ends meet ? 

Mr. Baidwin. Yes; one of them, the older one, has been there 
nearly as lon^ as I have. He is an old soldier and he ^ets a pension 
which helps him out. The other one who was there until last October 
was also an old soldier. Two of them were old soldiers, but I am not. 
Each of them received a pension. The one I referred to was there 
until last October, died at that time, and the man who was appointed 
in the place of the man who died in October canvasses for an install- 
ment jewelry concern, and sells records during his time off. We work 
eight hours, so this man has some time off and he sells records and 
jewelry. Sometimes he makes as much as $15 or $18 a month doing 
that. 

Mr. Nolan. During your years of service in the Baltimore custom- 
house, has it been a common condition among the poorer paid em- 
ployees in the Government service over there to go outside after 
working all day for the Government and seek odd jobs in order to 
make a living tor their families? 

Mr. Baldwin. A great many of them have been doing that lately, 
from what I hear. This other man I spoke about is a watchman 
now. He was a barber, and he did barbering when he was not on 
duty, after he had got his rest. He had a barber shop, and had some- 
body to run it. That was a big help. I am about the only watchman 
there who does not do any outside work, or get any addition to my 
income by doing outside work. 

Mr. Nolan. You have found it prett}^ hard to make your salary 
cover your living expenses? 

Mr. Baldwin. Yes. That is especially true of late years, since 
the price of living has gone up. I pay $15 a month rent for my 
house, and the house next door, which is just like mine, brings $18 
a month rent. The only reason I get mine for $15 is because an 
uncle of mine bought the house and rented it to me at that figure 
so that I might live cheaply in fairly decent surroundings. Other- 
wise I would have had to have sought some undesirable locality in 
order to have gotten a house which rented for from $12 to $15 a 
month. 

Mr. Sheffer. Mr. Chairman. I would now like you to hear Mr. 
Waldman. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN R. WALDMAN, OF BALTIMORE, MD., 
CLASSIFIED LABORER, UNITED STATES CTJSTOMHOTISE, BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 

Mr. Waldman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say I am employed 
at the Baltimore customhouse as a classified laborer, and that my 
salary is $720 per annum. I have here a statement of my expenses for 
a year, exclusive of medical services and groceries. 

My expense for rent was $11 a month, or $132 a year; my ex- 
pense for gas was $2, or $24 a year; my expense for insurance for 
three members of the family was $55 for the year; my expense for 
coal and wood for heating and cooking amounted to $45 a year; 
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car fare for the members of my family cost $45 for the year, and 
the expense for clothing for the family amounted to $125 a year. 
That makes a total of $^6 for the year. It leaves a balance of $294 
for groceries, physician services, and other necessities of life not in- 
cluded in the items already mentioned. 

The last suit of clothes I bought I bought on the installment plan, 
$1 down. I could not pay for those clothes in cash. My expenses 
every month are more than I draw from the Government, although 
I get a pension of $6 a month from the Spanish- American War. 
That also goes. 

My wife does nursing and I do outside work as a marble polisher, 
also. Then I am still in debt. 

Mr. Nolan. How many are there in your family? 

Mr. Waldman. Three. 

Mr. NoiAN. Yourself 5 your wife, and a child ? 

Mr. Waij)man. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. What sort of quarters can you get for $11 a month? 

Mr. Waldman. I live in the country. I could not get a house in 
the city for that amount. 

Mr. Nolan. Does that not necessitate considerable expense for 
street car fare? 

Mr. Waldman. It does. I have put the amount spent for street 
car fare by myself and my family at $45 a year. I work alongside 
of a man who gets $4 a day, and I get $2 a day and do the same 
kind of work. 

In the summer time I go out at 7 o'clock in the morning, and I stay 
out until sunset. That is the schedule from May to October. From 
October to May it is from 8 o'clock until sunset. I go down on a 
Coast Guard cutter and search all the ships for contraband. 

I have to buy two uniforms, and they get pretty dirty going 
around everywhere, in coal bunkers, etc. I work with a man who 
gets $4 a day for doing the same kind of work. 

Mr. Nolan. How long have you been in the service ? 

Mr. WAii)MAN. I have been in the ser^dce six years — six years 
last November. 

Mr. Nolan. How many men are in the service with you getting the 
same rate of wages? 

Mr. Waldman. The skilled laborers get $720 a yeai*. I think 
there are four classified laborers. 

Mr. Nolan. What are your chances for promotion? 

Mr. Waldman. There is a chance for promotion if somebody dies 
or resigns. 

Mr. Nolan. Can you give us any idea either from your own knowl- 
edge or from what may have been imparted to you by others, 
whether men do receive promotions from that grade up to the next 
grade? 

Mr. Waldman. One has: not since I have been there. 

Mr. Nolan. There have not been any promotions from that grade 
up in six years? 

Mr. Waldman. No, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. You have not vei-y much to look forward to? 

Mr. Waldman. Not verv much. 

Mr. Thompson. There have been two who have died, and there 
were promotions in those oases. 
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Mr. Nolan. Covering what period of time? 

Mr. Thompson. One of them last year and one of them about two 
or three years previous to that. 

Mr. Waldman. They abolished the places. 

Mr. Nolan. Then it did not do any good for those fellows to die ? 

Mr. Waldman. No. 

Mr. Nolan. Is there anything else you desire to present to the 
committee? 

Mr. Waldman. As I say, after I have spent $426 a year as I have 
indicated, that only leaves me $294 for groceries, medical services, 
and other necessities of Ufe. 

Mr. Sheffer. Mr. Chairman, I would now like to have the com- 
mittee hear Mr. Charles Schlag. 

STATEMENT OF ME. CHARLES P. SCHLAO, OF BALTIMORE, MB., 
LABORER, UNITED STATES CTTSTOMHOTTSE, BALTIMORE, MB. 

Mr. Schlag. Mr. Chairman, there are 18 men on our force, the 
scale force, who assist the weighers. Some of those men get $840 
a year and the others get $720. Why that distinction is made no- 
body ever did know. We all do the same work. We have tried 
and tried to get all of those men at $840. We have never been 
successful. 

We went to the heads of the department and they did seem to 
be, in sympathy with us. Not long ago we saw them again. They 
said this is not an opportune time, that conditions do not warrant 
it. They stand us off. And still these other men get $10 a month 
more than we do. 

I will explain my expense accoimt. I receive $720 a year salary. 
I pay for rent $14 a month, which makes $168 a year; for gas, 
$1.33 a month, making $16; for insurance on the members of my 
family, three in all, I pay $34 a year; for coal and wood for heating 
and cooking I pay $36 a year; for car fare for my family I pay 
$48 a year; for clothing for my family I pay $100 a year, malnng 
a total for these various items of $402 a year. That leaves a balance 
out of my salary of $720 a year of $318 for groceries, the services of 
a physician, and other necessities of life not included in the items 
1 have already mentioned. 

I have not bought a new overcoat in seven years. I am now wear- 
ing the same overcoat every day in the week. 

As I said, I have a balance left out of my salary of $318 for gro- 
ceries, for doctor's bills, and for other necessities of life. I play a 
clarinet and sometimes I get a job on the outside. Maybe I will 
make $2 and sometimes a dollar and a half. 

Sometimes I have to go down on the pier at Curtis Bay. The 
Government pays my car fare to the place to which I am sent. If 
T stay there until quitting time, they pay my car fare home. They 
might send me to Sparrow Point. It costs me 15 cents to come home. 
If I am fortunate enough to get a train going down and a train com- 
ing back, they furnish me two tickets. If I do not, I have to pay the 
15 cents coming home. If I have to pay my own fare, that amounts 
to a good deal in a year. 

I am the youngest man on the force. There are some men on the 
force who are 55 or 60 vears old. and thev have four or five children. 
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They are very busy there now, and they could not spare anybody 
else to come over here to-day, and so I came along and I told them I 
would do the best I could. They told me to express their thanks to 
the members of this committee for their interest in this matter. 

Mr. Nolan. How many days do you work in a week? 

Mr. Schlag. I work six days a week, and when I am called upon 
I do the same work as Mr. Waldman. 

I am considered an unskilled laborer, and I am called on on Sun- 
days to go and search a ship, the same as they do. 

Many a time I have gotten lousy in doing that work. About 
three months ago I came home all full of body lice, and I had to de- 
stroy a suit of underclothes, and also had to put my other clothes in 
salt water. 

A man has got to work somewhere, and I would just as soon work 
for the Government as anybody else, but I would like to get more 
pay for my work. 

I am continually in debt. I now owe $30. I am in hopes of pick- 
ing up enough musical work to pay that money. 

If I work on Sunday, I am allowed a day off if they can spare me. 

Mr. Nolan. But no extra compensation? 

Mr. Schlag. No extra money. I work eight hours a day. 

Mr. Nolan. Are you called upon at any time to work more than 
eight hours a day? 

Mr. Schlag. That very seldom happens ; it does not happen unleaB 
it is an urgent case. 

Mr. Nolan. Are you allowed any extra compensation for any extra 
labor you perform? 

Mr. Schlag. No, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Are you allowed any compensatory time off for your 
extra labor? 

Mr. Schlag. They grant me an hour or two. If I am on a ship, 
and I get through early, I go to the chief clerk and I mention it to 
him, and he will allow me some time off, some afternoon. He will 
say : " If we are not busy, you come to me and I will let you off." 

Mr. Nolan. Of the other men do any of them do work on these 
ships? 

Mr. Schlag. Lots of them go on the piers when a fruiter is in and 
work on the fruit steamers handling bananas at night. Then some 
of them are secretaries of lodges, and they get a small amount from 
that work. There is one of them who is the secretary of a building 
association, and that pays a small salary. 

Mr. Shefter. Mr. Chairman, that completes the list of the men 
who are here from Baltimore, but there is a gentleman here from the 
Treasury Department in Washington who would like to make a state- 
ment to the committee. He is Mr. Cheseldine. 

STATEMENT OF ME. JAMES C. CHESELDINE, OF WASHINGTON, 
D. C, U NSKILLED LABOEEE, BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. Cheseldine. Mr. Chairman, I am an unskilled laborer in the 
Government service. I am here in behalf of the laborers in the 
Internal-Revenue Office of the Treasury Department, and also in 
behalf of other laborers in the department. I came here on my own 
initiative. 
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T have made an itemized comparison of the prices of different 
things 10 years ago and the prices of the same things to-day, in order 
to show von how much moi*e it costs to live now than it did 10 
years ago. 

You could buy beefsteak 10 years ago from 10 to 15 cents a pound, 
and you have to pay from 18 to 30 cents a pound for the same steak 
now. You could buy a beef roast 10 years ago for from 8 to 15 cents 
a pound, and you have to pay from 15 to 25 cents a i>ound for the 
same roast now. Smoked shoulder, which cost from 8 to 12 cents a 
pound 10 years ago, now costs anywhere from 15 to 22 cents a pound. 
Fresh shoulder, which cost in 1906 from 6 to 10 cents a pound, now 
costs from 15 to 20 cents a pound. Ten years ago you could buy 
corned shoulder for from 6 to 10 cents a pound, and that costs from 
14 to 20 cents a pound at the present time. Smoked ham, which cost 
from 10 to 15 cents a pound 10 years ago, now costs from 20 to 30 
cents a pound. Fi*esh ham, which you could buy 10 years ago for 
anywhere from 8 to 12 cents a pound, you now have to pay 18 to 25 
cents a pound for. Ten years ago we were paying from 15 to 20 
cents a peck for potatoes, while we have to pay from 35 to 60 cents 
a peck now. Ten years ago we could buy eggs from 8 to 20 cents a 
dozen, and they now cost from 25 to 60 cents a dozen. 

Coal, which you could have bought 10 years ago for $2.50 to $6.50 
a ton, is now from $4 to $8 a ton. The very identical house you could 
have rented 10 years ago for $10 or $15 you now have to pay from $18 
to $25 a month rent for. 

Pork was sold 10 years ago from 6 to 12 cents a pound, and now you 
have to pay from 15 to 25 cents a pound for the same pork. Lard 
which was sold 10 years ago for 8 to 10 cents a pound now sells for 
from 15 to 20 cents a pound; that is, pure lard. Compound lard, 
which sold from 5 to 8 cents a pound 10 years ago, now sells from 
10 to 15 cents a pound. Creamery butter, which sold from 20 to 30 
cents a pound 10 years ago, now sells from 35 to 50 cents a pound. 
Imitation butter, which sold from 15 to 20 cents a pound 10 years 
ago, now sells from 25 to 35 cents a pound. How a person with a 
family can get along on $650 a year salary I can not see. I have 
here a letter which I wrote to United States Senator John Walter 
Smith, in which I asked him if he could not obtain an increase of 
salary for me or have me placed so that I could get an increase. 
Senator Smith wrote to the Secretary of the Treasury in regard to 
my case, and I would like to read you my letter to Senator Smith and 
the reply of the Acting Secretary of the Treasury to Senator Smith 
in regard to my case. This is the letter I wrote to Senator Smith : 

Mabch 24, 1916. 
Hon. John Walter Smith, 

United States Senate, Washington, I). C. 

Sir : WiU you please use your influence in my behalf with the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to see If you can obtain 
an increase for me or have me placed that I may get an increase? 

I am unable to support my family of four on the small salary of $660 per 
annum which I am now getting as an unskilled laborer in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, so please help me to get an increase. I have been doing messenger 
work for a year or more. Why can not I be placed on the rolls as a messenger 
or as a minor clerk? 

I think, as one of your cunstituonts, 1 sun not askin.ir too nnich. simply to Jjet 
a small incrtni.se in pay of from $.") ro $10 more a month. 
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I was born and raised in Milestown district, St. Marys County, fifth con- 
gressional district of tlie State of Maryland. 

As to my ability as a messenger, I beg to refer you to Chief of Law Division, 
Mr. P. S. Talbert ; Mr. B. C. Keith, Chief of ]Miscellaneous Division ; Mr. Hub- 
bard, Chief of Assessment Division ; and Mr. Marstellu and Mr. Hyam, section 
chiefs in the same division ; Mr. P. S. Stephenson, Mr. T. E. King, and Mr. Wil- 
bur, chief and section chiefs, respectively, in tlie Division of Distilled Spirits; 
and Mr. G. Brenizer, Chief of (^laims Division. 

I sincerely trust that you will work for the passage of the Nolan bill. Hoping 
that you will do all in your power to assist me, I am, 
Respectfully, 

James C. Cheseldine, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, Treasury Department. 

This is the reply of the depai-tment to Senator Smith : ^ 

TbEASUBY t>EPABTMENT, 

Washington, March 30, 1916, 

My Dear Senator: I have your letter of March 28 in behalf of the promo- 
tion of James C. Cheseldine, an employee in the Office of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 

I have looked into the matter and find that Mr. Cheseldine is an unclassified 
laborer, having been transferred to the department some years ago from a 
similar position in the War Department. As he is an unclassified employee, he 
has no civil-service status that would permit the department to promote him to 
any position paying a greater salary than he now receives. 
Sincerely, yours, 

B. R. Newton, Acting Secretary. 
Hon. John Walter Smith, 

United States Senate. 

I can not see wliat incentive a man has for going into a Govern- 
ment department at a certain salary if he can not get a promotion 
of a few dollars a month. In any outside employment where a man 
may work he gets a promotion in a reasonable length of time, all 
along the line. When you get into a Government department, if you 
are an unclassified employee, there is no chance to get a promotion 
unless you pass a civil-service examination. 

So far as getting an appointment from my State is concerned, I 
was told positively there was no need for me to pass a civil-service 
examination, because the quota from my State is more than full. 
That discouraged me. Why should I try to do everything to please 
everybody, when I have no chance for promotion. I think I am liked 
in the department by the chiefs under whom I have worked. I have 
a wife and two children. My wife is an invalid. One-half the time 
I do not know whether I will go home and find her dead or alive. 
She is subject to nervous prostration. I have had to keep one of my 
children at home from school because he had no shoes to wear this 
last winter. Why? Simply because of the small salary I get as a 
Government employee. 

Let me show you something. Here is a lunch which cost me 10 
cents to put up this morning. There is 10 cents worth of meat in 
that lunch. How do you expect a man to get along on a salary of 
$660 a year with an invalid wife and two small children ? 

I get 30 days' annual leave a year. When I take that leave I go 
out sometimes to work, if I can get work from any place. It makes 
no diflPerence what kind of work it is. I willingly and gladlj^ accept 
any work I can get. Why? It is for the sake of my wife and 
children. 
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I tried several years ago to buy a little home of my own. What 
were the consequences? I had to give it up. I got so in debt I 
could not keep up the payments on my home. I have to give up that 
home and lose all the comfort I would get out of that home, and I 
lost the money I put into it. 

A man who is only getting a salary of $660 a year or less is in 
very poor circumstances, and- ne can hardly live on the salary which 
he gets. In our department there is a man who gets a salary of 
$500 a year, and he has a wife and five or seven children. If a man 
can get along on $40 or $50 a month, I think he is veiT lucky. 

Then there is another thing, and that is, if a person with a small 
salitry is in the Government service he can not buy for cash like 
anybody else. If he goes to the grocer, the grocer will charge him 
extortionate prices. If I could buy for cash I could do a good deal 
better. If you do not buy for cash from your grocer, he will charge 
you from 10 to 15 per cent more than you would pay if you bought 
for cash elsewhere. 

I owe right now bills I have contracted this year on account of 
sickness, and for household necessities. Those bills amount to about 
$30 or $35, which I have contracted since the 1st of January. 

I have not been able to clothe myself and my wife and children on 
the small salary which I receive. 1 have not l^ought a suit of clothes 
nor a pair of shoes at a store for the last five years. What I have 
had have been given to me by my friends, most all I have. The 
clothes I have on my back now were given to me. It is the same 
with my little children. I can not possibly meet my expenses on a 
salar}' of $660 a year. Just as sure as you owe a bill, if you are 
in the Government service, the people you owe the bill to know^ they 
will get it. 

One of them said, " I will get you." He wrote to the chief 
clerk of the department, and the chief clerk threatened me with 
discharge if I did not pay the bill immediately. I had to let my 
wife and children want for different things in order to pay that bill. 

As I said before, I will gladly go out and do any kind of work for 
anyone after office hours for any amount at all. It does not make 
any difference to me what kind of work it is. 

Mr. Nolan. You spoke about the annual leave of 30 days, with 
the small salary you are getting. It would be better for you if the 
Government would give you an allowance for those 30 days and let 
you work? 

Mr. Cheseldine. They pay me for the time, 30 days. 

Mr, Nolan. If you had that much additional compensation you 
could use it to better advantage than with the 30 days leave? 

Mr. Cheseldine. I do not know, because I use my 30 days' leave; 
when off I am always working out at something. 

Mr. Nolan. You do not have any opportunity of getting a vaca- 
tion or taking your family for a little bit of outing? 

Mr. Cheseldine. None whatever. 

Mr. Nolan. So that you could use this 30 days to pick up what 
odd jobs you can to help along? 

Mr. Cheseldine. I go out at nights to work from 6 to 8 and 9 
o'clock. I went, I think it was, week before last, out with a man 
in the department, and I worked until half past 9 or 10 o'clock at 
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night. I work all day on Sunday and everything else just to pick 
up a little extras so I can get along. 

Mr. Nolan. The lunch tnat you showed us here 

Mr. Cheseldinb. That is my lunch here ; yes, sir. . 

Mr. Nolan. That is your daily lunch ? 

Mr. Cheseldine. That is my daily lunch; yes, sir. The small 
lunch like that cost a maii 10 cents. 

Mr. Nolan. That is all you can afford ? 

Mr. Cheseldine. That is all I can afford. I can not afford to 
have luxuries, and have a vacation or go any place. My wife nor I 
have been down the river. We have not had 15 cents to pay car 
fare as far as Chevy Chase or any place. The only chance we ever 
get to go any place is when some friend comes along and gives my 
wife some tickets for Chesapeake Beach, or down the river some 
place ; that is the only way we can do it. 

Mr. Nolan. How many men are working in your department at 
$660 per year ? 

Mr. Cheseldine. Let us see. There are about 15 or 20, perhaps 
more ; I do not know exactly. That is, under the Treasury Depart- 
ment proper, under the chief clerk's office of the Treasury. I would 
not say, but I am satisfied that there are somewhere between 20 
and 30. ^ 

Mr. Nolan. Do you know anything about the struggle those men 
have ? 

Mr. Cheseldine. I only know by hearsay evidence, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. Even that evidence is to the effect that they have a 
hard time? 

Mr. Cheseldine. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Nolan. What did you say j^ou pay for rent, Mr. Cheseldine? 

Mr. Cheseldine. I pay $18 for the same house I could have gotten 
in 1906 for about $12, the very identical house that could have been 
gotten for $12 is now $16, $18, $20, or $25. 

Mr. Nolan. It takes practically one-third of your salary to pay 
house rent? 

Mr. Cheseldine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. How long have you been in the service? 

Mr. Cheseldine. About nine years. 

Mr. Nolan. And with no chance for advancement? 

Mr. Cheseldine. With no chance for advancement or promotion 
whatsoever. Mr. Smith's letter stated right there, and his reply by 
Mr. Newton. 

Mr. Nolan. When you did seek an opportunity for advancement 
you found your way was blocked entirely? 

Mr. Cheseldine. Yes. sir. 

I do not see why there should not be some way by which a man 
could go into the (xovernment service and after a certain number of 
years be given a chance for advancement like in a private corpora- 
tion or concern, without examination. It is not because I can not 
pass the examination, I will admit that, but why? If I i)ass the 
examination there is no show for me to get in, because they would 
bar me, because they say my State quota is overfull. So, therefore, I 
would be barred on that. 1 was told that right at the Civil Service 
Commission, when I went to inquire about it. I was sent there 
37609—16 ^21 
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by Mr. Thompson, of Mr. Warburg's office. He sent me over to 
see one of the men. 

Mr. XoLAN. Have you anything further to add, Mr. Cheseldine i 

Mr. Cheseldine. Nothing further, only I would say this, that I 
have such hard times getting along on the salary I get, that my wife, 
being an invalid, has to take in washing besides what I do on the 
outside as extra work. She does her own housework, her own wash- 
ing and ironing, and she takes in other outside washing and ironing 
to help get along. 

Mr. Nolan. You do not know what it is to have a vacation or any 
recreation ? 

Mr. Cheseldine. No, sir; none whatever. 

Mr. Nolan. If you run into debt, the collector comes aiound, and 
if you do not pay you are threatened with discharge? 

Mr. Cheseldine. That is right, to the chief clerk of the depart- 
ment, and you are threatened with discharge; and if it was not for 
what clothing and things given me I would not have a rag on my 
back now. Everything has been given to me for the last five years 
or more, and on the small salaries we get a man can hardly exist, 
much less live. 

Mr. Nolan. If there is nothing more, Mr. Cheseldine, you may be 
excused. 

STATEMENT OF MR. J. WILLIAM SHEFFEB, OF BALTIMORE, MB. 

Mr. Nolan. You may proceed, Mr. Sheffer. 

Mr. Sheffer. Mr. Chairman, I retired from the Internal-Revenue 
Service about 3^ years ago, voluntarily, having served in the con- 
fidential capacity through (uir collectors of internal revenue from 
Cleveland's time up to a period of nearly 20 years. When I left the 
service, after 20 years, I received $1,500. When I entered the service 
I received $800. I was a public stenographer before I entered the 
service and was induced to do so by the chairman of the Democratic 
committee to come in as his private secretary. I entered the service 
because I looked upon the Government as offering advantages that 
no other work offered. I worked for nearly three years at $800. 
At the end of that 8 years — just about the time Mr. Cleveland was 
defeated — we had a Democratic mayor elected in Baltimore, and I 
was offered the position of his private secretary at $2,500. The 
Republican collector of internal revenue persuaded me to remain 
with him under a' promise that he would get me an increase of $300. 
I accepted that, because the position of private secretary to the 
mayor was merely for 2 years and my position had been classified by 
President Cleveland. In a little while longer I was offered another 
position by one of our large corporations, and I went to the collector 
and explained the matter to him. He finally got me an increase of 
$300 more. But during my whole experience of 3 years in the 
Internal-Eevenue Service T only got a raise of $100 without forcing 
the Government to do so. 

I left the service, as I said 3 years ago, to use the knowledge and 
experience I had acquired in the Government for the benefit of the 
taxpayers throughout the country, and I am making a little bit 
more than what I got when I left the service 3| years ago. But the 
conditions that are confronting me and confronting other men 
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to-day have been existing in the Government service all these years, 
and I think the Government ought not to seek to pay the wages 
that others on the outside pay, but on the contrary should set up an 
example. 

You can readily see that our men are not being paid properly. 
They make — many of us make sacrifices which* we should not have 
to make, and I want to ask that your subcommittee, as well as your 

feneral committee, will give the consideration due to the facts which 
ave been brought out not only by our people here but by others wha 
have been brought before your committee time and time again. 

I want to thank you very much for the interest you have taken- 
on the part of the men throughout the country, and particularly for 
the courtesy you have extended to those whom I have brought over 
from Baltimore. I thank you very much. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. M. A. FAEEEB, 44 BHOBE ISLAND AVENUE 

NE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mrs. Parker. Mr. Chairman, when we were here last Thursday 
there was a statement submitted containing the name and address 
of a Government employee here in Washington. He and his wife^ 
after thinking the matter over — and they feel rather sensitive about 
having their affairs brought out so publicly — have asked that the 
name be not made public. They do not mind giving the name to 
you, Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the subcommittee and to the 
members of the committee, but they would not like to have it printed 
in the record, if it is likely that that would be done. 

The Chairman. If the name is given without any request to hold 
it out of the record, it naturally would go into the record. But if 
they request that the name be not put into the record, we will with- 
hold it from the record. 

Mrs. Parker. I have here that man's statement, and I will give it 
to the committee. It is addressed to Hon. D. J. Lewis, chairman of 
the Committee on Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C. He says : 

WiH you permit me to submit for the consideration of your honorable com- 
mittee a statement of my own case of a low-wage emi)ioj«»e of The (Government. 
I make this request, as I believe my case is of unusual injustice and hardship. 

T entered the service of tlie' Government in 1903 under civil service as a 
fireman, beinj? assigned to duty at the State, VV.ir, ;ind Xmvv Uuildlng, and 
later, In 1906, was transferred to the Navy Ann.'x, where 1 luive been con- 
tinuously employed ever since at a wage of $60 per nionih, but have r. )t per- 
formed the duties of fireman since about the first two years of my enipl»>\'ment,. 
except for a day or two occasionally in the absence of the firemen. Since the 
first two years I have performe<l every kind of work to be ]>erforme<l under 
the superintendent of the building where I am employed, at one tune or 
another, carpenter, locksmith, dynamo and elevator man. Chiefly, however,, 
for the past 10 years I have performed the duties of engineer and second and 
first class electrician, and for five or six years. I kept the books of the superin- 
tendent showing the daily supplies issued. This latter duty I performe<l at 
the close of the day's work while the other men were getting ready to leave 
the building. 

I am frequently in charge of the building in the absence of the suiierintendent 
.when he has occasion to go to the other building, and have had full charge for 
three or four weeks at a time when the superintendent has been on annual 
leave. 

I am very sure that during the entire 13 years of niy (jrovernment service 
I have not lost ra(»re than 15, possibly 20, days on account of sickness. The 
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employees of the huiUliiig where I work are dlvldecl Into three groups. A, R, and 
C, according to efficiency. I am listed at the head of group A, " indicating the 
highest efficiency." 

I am a married man, liaving a wife and, at present, two children, a daughter 
of 10 years and a son of 2 years. During the 13 years of my service In the 
Government I have had the expense of two deaths and three hirths in my 
family, and other slcknegs and expenses inci<lent to the sickness and death of 
near relatives not of my immediate family. 

I have heen obligwl to supplement my salary of $60 i)er month ret^eived 
from the Government by doing job printing in the basement of my home 
evenings, working at setting type and printing, using a foot-power press 
almost every evening until 10 or 11 o'clock. 

I expect you gentlemen all know what that means. It is hard, 
laborious work. 

During the time of my annual leave I make baskets which I sell wholesale 
to the department stores for bundle baskets. To make the baskets I have 
had to buy the logs and make the splints before I could begin weaving the 
baskets, and sometimes, as last year, I had to borrow the money with which 
to buy the logs. 

I happen to know that fiom personal knowledge, Mr. Chairman. 
In fact. I know that all the things this man is stating are true. I 
know all of that from my own personal knowledge of him and his 
family. 

I have had to deny myself and my family every pleasure, outside of our 
home. Theaters and lectures are not for us. An open-air band concert fur- 
nishes about all the nmsic we have enjoyed. Some years ago one day or 
afternoon down ' the river by boat, or an afternoon on Sunday at the Zoo, 
once or t\vice each summer, has constituted our summer relaxation and 
pleasure. 

My wife has always workefl as hard as I have to keep our home and care 
for our children. She does the family sewing, making not only the garments 
worn in the house but has made their street coats, trims her own hats, and 
in every way possible has aided me with the family finances. Few men have 
a better kept home, according to their means, than I have. But I realize that 
I can not continue to lay the physical burdens upon my wife or myself In the 
coming years as I have in the past, and yet the expense of rearing our children 
increases each year. For myself, I have not bought a new suit in three years, 
and for the last one I paid $14, which I am now wearing for street and 
church. 

The employees of our building are required to work full eight hours. This 
necessitates a hurried breakfast, as I am obliged to leave my home at 7.15 
In the morning in order to be able to begin work promptly at 8 o'clock. 
I eat a limited cold lunch, reaching home In the evening often too weary 
to get the proper benefit from my dinner, and here, too, I feel no restful 
sense of the day's work done, knowing that a long evening's work awaits me 
at the printing press or preparing material for baskets. Seldom do I have 
time to read the dally paper, if I have one. 

He then proceeds to itemize the yearly expenses of himself and 
his family, as near as he can estimate them, and I am sure that thev 
are rather too low than too high. I know he Avould not state them 
incorrectly intentionally, and would not place them too high in- 
tentionally. 

It is difficult to estimate the yearly expenses for clothing and the Incidental 
expenses of the house, but I think it would be at least Jf75 or $100, possibly 
more. 

Then he says that his yearly house rent is $26-1:, his yearly coal 
bill $55, his yearly gas bill $42, his yearly ice bill $12, his yearly, 
bill for groceries $396, his yearly insurance premiums $50.67, the 
expenses for his family physician in a birth yeai* $42, the expenses 
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of a nurse in a birth year $20, his yearly milk bill $36, and the 
yearly cost of the family wash $30. 

That does not mean that the wife of this man does not work 
as hard as the woman who helps her with the family wash. It 
means that they have a woman for a half a day on Monday to help 
with the family wash, and therefore the wash for the year costs $30. 

He says further that the yearly cost of clothing and incidental 
expenses of his home amount to $100, and that the yearly expense 
for car fare and the upkeep of a bicycle is $28. 

He sometimes rides a bicycle and sometimes uses the street car, 
and estimating the two together he finds that the amount would be 
about $28 a year. When he buys a new tire for his bicycle that is an 
expense of about $5, and the car fare and the upkeep of the bicycle 
together are estimated at $28. 

The total amount of expenses he estimates at $1,075.67, and he 
adds, as a footnote, " We have for years depended upon the dis- 
pensary for medicines." I know^ that is true, and I have often gone 
with the children to the free dispensary. 

Mr. NoDAN. This gentleman was here the other day, was he not, 
ready to testify ? 

Mrs. Parker. He was here on Thursday of last week, and he got 
off again on Wednesda}^ thinking there would be an afternoon ses- 
sion, but there w^as not. He uses what little leave he has for earning 
a few extra dollars, and he hesitated about asking to get off again 
to-day. However, if it was deemed of sufficient importance for him 
to come here, I am sure he w^ould come. 

Mr. NoKiN. His salary is $60 a month? 

Mrs. Parker. Yes, he receives $60 a month salary. He has had 
no raise in any w^ay during the 13 years of his service, and he has 
been doing the work of a thousand dollar man. 

It might be asked why this man, if he is such a competent man, 
has not specialized and taken a civil-service examination for either 
an engineer's or electrician's position. I might say personally that 
his mother was left a widow with seven small children, of which 
he was the oldest, and until his marriage — and I think he married 
rather late, when he was about 35 or 36 years old — he assisted in the 
care of his mother's family, or the younger children. 

Then he married and, as he states, there have been deaths and 
births in his family, and the man has really had no opportunity to 
specialize, although he is an all round efficient man. But I doubt if 
he could take a creditable examination for the position of electrician, 
or perhaps as a first-class engineer. Still, he had performed the 
service of men in both of those positions for the past 10 years. He 
has books at home on those subjects, and as time permits he makes a 
study of them. 

That is the condition of this man and his family, as near as he 
can state it. He does the work of a higher class man, but he is on the 
rolls of the department now as a fireman. 

The financial status of the family I can well testify to, because T 
have been there in health and sickness, at the time of births and 
deaths, and I know they have labored under a great financial stress. 
You can tell by the way he employs his evenings, that he is compelled 
to do all the outside work he can in order to make a sufficient amount 
to maintain his family. 
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Mr. Nolan. The annual salary re(*eived by this man is $720^ 

Mrs. Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. And his expensevS, as far as he can estimate, amount to 
$1,075.67. The difference between the salary he receives and his ex- 
penses, as he has set them down here, amounts to $355.67? 

Mrs. Parker. Yes. 

Mr. Nolan. And he has to employ his evenings 

Mrs. Parker (Interposing). Yes, and his vacation time 

Mr. Nolan (Interposing). He has to spend his vacation period 
at the printing pi-ess and at basket making in order to secure a 
sufficient amount to meet the expenses of maintaining his family ? 

Mrs. Parker. Yes. 

Mr. Nolan. You have had an opportunity to observe this gentle- 
man during a considerable number of years, have you? 

Mrs. Parker. During the entire time of his service in the (xov- 
-emment. 

Mr. Nolan. Can you give us any idea as to what effect these lone 
hours, after working all day in the Government service, have haa 
upon his health? 

Mrs. Parker. I am glad you have asked me that question. It is 
generally supposed that women are the only people who have sick 
headaches. In my younger years I knew what sick headaches were, 
but I have never witnessed anyone who has been so perfectly pros- 
trated with sick headaches and indigestion as has this man. Nat- 
'Urally, he would have indigestion because of the way he has to 
live. 

He attends to the furnace in the morning, he rushes from the 
furnace to the bath, then he goes to his breakfast, and perhaps he 
has to fix his wheel before he has his breakfast. So that a break- 
fast, such as it is, eaten in a most unhealthful manner, does not tend 
to give him a good digestion. 

Then he eats a cold lunch. He does not feel that he can afford 
to buy a warm lunch. He comes home in the evening and his 
wife says to him, "John, I guess you had better look after the 
furnace." He had fixed the furnace before he left in the morning, 
but something had happened to it, and his wife had done the best 
she could with it, but it had not worked very well, and so she says* 
to him as soon as he comes in, " You had better look after the 
furnace." 

So he goes down the cellar to look after the furnace. Then he 
comes upstairs and says to his wife : " Now, I have a lot of printing 
to do this evening and I think we had better have dinner just as 
quick as we can get it." So his wife hurries dinner and he hurries 
through it. You know how that will go. 

Then his 10-year-old daughter is very much absorbed and in- 
terested in her school work. She wants to tell her father all about 
her school life and her school work. He is absorbed in thinking 
about what is ahead of him for his evening work, and so he does 
not take in what his daughter is saying to him. Finally his daugh- 
ter says, " Father, you are not listening to me." He said, " I was 
thinking of something else. What is it you were saying?" Then 
she tells him again. His mind is absorbed with what he is doing 
on his printing press or in the making of the baskets. 
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Xo one of his meals is eaten in a wholesome, healthful manner. 
You will remember him, I think, Mr. Chairman, from seeing him 
the other day. He is very tall and very slender, but you probably 
would not find one man in 500 or one man in a thousand who is 
more conscientious, or a harder worker, or a more painstaking 
worker. 

I said in a statement I made here last Thursday if it were possible 
to obtain a promotion for that man without a further civil-service 
examination, I doubted very much whether the officials above him 
would give him a recommendation. The reason for that is perfectly 
plain to me. It might not be to you. He is a useful man where he is, 
very useful to the man above him. He would not tell you that be- 
cause he is too loyal. 

He has kept the books there for five or six years. All the supplies 
that are sent out are noted down on canis, and at the close of the day 
the superintendent is supposed to make a permanent record of those 
supplies in his book, but for five or six years this man has kept those 
books, and while the other men in the office are dressing and getting 
ready for the street, getting ready to go home, this man has been mak- 
ing out those records, and when the higher official goes away he 
leaves everything in this man's charge. If anything happened this 
man would be responsible. He has the responsible position of super- 
mtendent a great deal of the time, and he performs the duties of the 
superintendent wholly when the superintendent is on his leave. 

Mr. NoiAN. Mrs. Parker, the wishes of this gentleman and his 
family will be respected, so far as withholding his name is concerned. 

Mrs. Parker. I dare say there is a good deal more I could add to 
what I have said that would be well within the truth, but I think the 
case is very strong as it has been presented. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(Thereupon at i2.15 o'clock p. m. the subcommittee took a recess 
until 2 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 

The conmiittee reconvened, pursuant to the taking of the recess, at 
2.05 p. m. 
The Chairman. Are you ready to go on now? 
Mr. Cain. Yes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF MB. OEOEOE L. CAIN, PEESIBENT OF THE 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, OF LYNN, 
MASS. 

Mr. Cain. Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to be here to-day, 
and very thankful for the opportunity that you have given me to 
say a word in behalf of your bill. I will state that we, as an organiza- 
tion, at three of our conventions, have indorsed the Nolan bill, and 
the principles therein inculcated. 

Year after year the expenses of our country have gone up step by 
step, imtil now they exceed over a billion dollars, and yet with all 
this expense, it is a rare thing for a body of men who work for 
Uncle Sam, to receive an increase. Congress has passed legislation 
to relieve the workers in private concerns, but fails to properly take 
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care of his own. It has inaugurated in eight-hour law for women in 
the District of Columbia, who work for private concerns and I am 
going to show you that the (Tovemment does not take care of its own 
women right in the District of Columbia. 

A strange notion, determinedly fixed in the minds of some of the 
people, is that the Government employees are overpaid. The pay 
of the Government employees should be studied in detail, and when 
truth has a chance, the pay of the employees w411 be changed, and an 
increase given. 

The salary of the President in 1854 was $25,000. It was increased 
to $50,000, and then again increased to $75,000. Congressmen from 
$4,000 to $5,000 and from $5,000 to $7,500 ; judges of the United States 
Supreme Court have had their salaries advanced and Cabinet officers 
have had their salaries increased 50 per cent, and so the list goes 
along. 

In the thirty-second annual report of the United States Civil 
Service Commission it is stated that the Government is doing more 
work to-day, with fewer employees, and with increased economy and 
efficiency. And yet, regardless of those conditions existing in the 
United States Government, the employees — speaking of them as a 
whole — have not received an increase in their compensation, and the 
question naturally arises. Why ? 

There is a wide gap to-day between the cost of living and the low 
wages which many of the Government employees are receiving. The 
United States Government has neglected its faithful workers and 
the extremely low salaries paid to them is a national disgrace. 
Uncle Sam through his subordinates hire men under a subterfuge, 
simply because they can get them for small pay, and classify them 
so as they get by, in the expression of the street, and compel them to 
do the work of mechanics. They will hire a messenger and he will 
sometimes have to do carpenter work. He may have to do a painter's 
work. He may do plumber's work, steamfitter's work, and pattern 
maker's work. And messenger boys, to my knowledge, are working 
as carpenters, plasterers, elevator conductors, and helping electri- 
cians. Attendants are hired who do janitor's work. Why this is al- 
lowed I do not know. 

I wish to present to you the expense account of a man who receives 
$720 a year and tries to support a family of four. 

House rent for the year $150.00 

Grocery bill for the year 396.00 

Coal 35. 00 

Gasoline for cooking purposes 7.00 

Oil for lamps 10.92 

Shoes for husband, two pairs a year 5.00 

Shoes for wife, one pair a year 3.00 

Shoes for boy, four pairs a year 10.00 

Hose for husband, 10 pairs, at 10 cents per pair 1.00 

Hose for wife, 10 pairs, at 10 cents a pair :. 1.00 

Hose for boy, 10 pairs, at 10 cents a pair l[0O 

Clothes for boy, two suits, at $5 per suit 10.00 

Insurance 69. 68 

Miscellaneous bills (household necessities) 40.00 

And this bill does not include expenses of clothing for husband 
and wife, or the payment of doctor's bills, dentistry, medicine bills.. 
etc., and amounts to $739.60. 
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1 wish to state that this family has a young girl in it, who is 
working in the city of Washington, and therefore her expenses are 
not put into that bill. 

I wish to introduce a letter— I am not going to read it because it 
will take up too much time, but I will let the letter speak for itself. 

Mr. Nolan. It will be received and incorporated in the record. 

The letter above referred to is as follows : 

There is a young girl in this family who ia worlcing and is self-supporting. 
As the exi>enses of this man is more than hjs yearly salary it is necessary for 
him to find work to do after his eight hours' work for the Government. 
What would happen If he could not find these extra jobs to do? He would be 
compelled to run In debt until it would be almost Impossible for him to pay 
those whom he owed, and those whom he owed could write a letter to the 
head of the Government department in which he worked, and unless he paid 
the bills he may lose his position. This man is not given enough to pay his 
bills, but if he didn't pay them he would be dismissed from the service. This 
does not look altogether fair for the poor mechanic. This num has asked several 
limes for an increase in salary, but was informed that it would take an act of 
Tongi'ess to get it. 

Ten years ago this man's grocery bill was about $240 per year and at 
present it is about $396 per year, a difference of $156. Ten years ago this 
man's salary was $720 per annum and to-day it is the same. 

I want to read another letter, which was sent to me by our branch 
of the "League" in Chicago, regarding the expenses of a family 
of four for one year : 

Three meals per day, at 12 cents, $438 ; house rent, $20 per month, 
$240; fuel, $50; clothing, underwear, shoes, and stockings, $120; 
gas for lighting and cooking at $2 per month, $24; car fare, $36; 
total, $908. Salary for the year, $720; making a deficiency of $188. 

Now, this does not include schooling, sickness, dentistry, doctor's 
bill, or medicine, or anything like that. 

I wrote to this man out there, the head of the family, and I asked 
him how he made up the deficiency, and he wrote back and told me 
that he didn't wish me to mention his name in this matter, and there- 
fore I am not going to mention it, on the ground that he did not 
want to have his private affairs brought out for public gaze. But 
he told me that he had a boy who helped out by selling newspapers 
and who went around from house to house securing subscriptions to 
magazines; that his wife took in sewing, and also now and then 
gave music lessons, in order to make up this $188 deficit, and that 
the man himself did odd jobs in the evening and on Sundays and on 
holidays when he was not working for the Government. 

So that goes to show plainly that the men who are working for 
Uncle Sam do not receive a proper compensation in order that they 
may buy even the necessaries of life, to say nothing of sitting down 
toa table supplied with good and nourishing food. 

I have been present at a number of the hearings here, and I have 
heard nothing stated as to salaries any lower than $540. I am 
going to give you, Mr. Chairman, a statement to-day, showing that 
men working for the Government at the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, Md., who have families get the magnificent sum of $300 a 
year. 

Fourteen of the 27 attendants at the Naval Academy are married 
and have families, and they receive $300 a year ; and they have also 
got to do a lot of extra work in the evenings. Every time they hold 
a lecture at the Academy in the evening those attendants have to be 
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there to arrange the tables and arrange the chairs, clean off the black- 
boards, and look out for the chalk ; and then after it is all over they 
have to clean the place up. They spend many, many hours extra 
over and above the eight hours, for which they receive no compensa- 
tion whatever, or compensatory time off, either. 

They have also got a large number of men working down at the 
academy classified as laborers, third class, and they get $1.28 a day. 
They have some down there as second class who get $1.52 a day. 
There are 14 of them, and 9 of them are married men with families. 

The bakers at the academy get a matter of $50 a month. They 
work from 6 o'clock in the morning to 7 o'clock at night. Many oTf 
. them at times are compelled to work to 12.30 at night, or even later, 
when they have a feast or spread down there. The bakers in the 
city of Washington, doing a similar class of work, receive anywhere 
from $80 to $125 a month. We secured statements from the hotels 
and affidavits from the cooks and presented them to the Navy De- 
partment. They are not now in my possession or I would present 
them to the committee to show you the unfavorable discrimination 
against those men, who have a large number of midshipmen to take 
care of — ^that is, so far as their health is concerned — to see that 
the food is properly cooked and properly prepared for them, so that 
they do not get on the sick list. 

Mr. Nolan. Before you pass from that, Mr. Cain, these men that 
you speak of, in the first instance, receiving a salary of $25 at the 
Naval Academy — do they receive anything in the nature of subsist- 
ence, or do they get accommodations in the way of house rent free, 
or anything else outside of that $25 per month ? 

Mr. Cain. To the best of my knowledge and belief, Mr. Chairman, 
they do not get anything. I know they do not get house rent, and it is 
my opinion, from what I have heard, that they do not get anything 
at the academy in the way of meals. 

Mr. NoiiAN. Will you make an investigation regarding that phase 
of it, so as to be certain on that point ? 

Mr. Cain. I certainly shall, and I thought I had a memorandum 
of it here ; but I do not find it. 

Mr. Nolan. What salary do the bakei's receive that you speak of 

here? 

Mr. Cain. Fifty dollars a month. 

Mr. Nolan. Do they receive anything else? 

Mr. Cain. They get two meals a day. 

Mr. Nolan. Do they get lodging or any accommodations at all ? 

Mr. Cain. No, sir. 

Mr. Nolan. All they get besides the $50 per month aye the two 
meals per day, and they work, ordinarily, from 12 to 14 hours, and 
sometimes have to work 16 or 18 hours; is that right? 

Mr. Cain. Yes, sir; so I have been informed. 

They have a number of watchmen down there at the academy, 
and in 1878 these watchmen received $2.25 per day, and they were 
cut down, owing to lack of appiopriations, to $2. They have been 
trying for years to get that compensation returned to them, of 25 
cents a day, and I believe that they are going to get the 25 cents a 
dav extra, starting in on the 1st of July, from the Navy Department. 

Now, let me tell you what these men have to buy, so far as their 
wearing apparel is concerned, in order to be watchmen at the Naval 
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Academy: Thev have to buy two suits of clothes, that is $40; they 
have to ouy a heavy overcoat, $20 ; a raincoat, $5 ; a pair of rubber 
boots, $4; two caps, $3; one pair of overshoes, $1.50; two pairs of 
heavy underwear, $5, and two pair of shoes, $10, making a total of 
$88.50 for their outfit. 

At the Naval Acadamy, although not directly connected, so far 
as the Government is concerned, they have a laundry. This laun- 
dry belongs to the Government, but the girls who work for it — ^the 
Naval Academy — are not a part and parcel of the Government. 
They get from $14 to $20 a month. They are not paid for holi- 
days, they are not paid for any overtime, and during the three 
months when the midshipmen are away on their summer cruise the 
greater part of them are furloughed, for which they receive no 
compensation. 

Mr. Nolan. You say they are employed by the Government 
directly? 

Mr. Cain. No. sir: they are paid hy the midshipmen from a fund 
that they have. 

Mr. Nolan. Is it contributed by the midshipmen or by the Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Cain. By the midshipmen. 

I wish to read to you from a hearing before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, House of Representatives, Washintgon, D. C, Friday, 
February 11, 1916. The section of the hearing which I am going 
to read from is No. 14, and I shall do that with this point in view : 
To show you that the work of those 27 attendants, regardless of the 
extra number of midshipmen that are going to be there at the 
academy, are only going to be increased 2, making a total of 29 at- 
tendants to take care of 1,200 midshipmen scon to be at the acad- 
emy. The midshipmen even have to pay their own mess out of the 
appropriation that comes to them in order to live at the Naval 
Academy. 

On page 1337, section 14 of this same hearing, about halfway 
down, you will find that there are 27 attendants employed at the 
Naval Academy, and they are per annum men at a salary of $300 
per year. They are appointed by the Secretary of the Navy, and if 
you would discharge one of them you would have to recommend his 
discharge to the Secretary of the Navy, and he is discharged or not, 
as the Secretary decides. They are employed as janitors and mes- 
sengers in the academic departments and in the public buildings. 
They clean off the blackboards and clean up the rooms and, gener- 
ally speaking, they are janitors. 

Mr. NoiiAN. Whose testimony is that? 

Mr. Cain. That is the testimony of Capt. Edward W. Eberle, 
superintendent of the Naval Academy. He appeared before the 
Naval Committee. 

I do not believe, however, it will be necessary for me to go on and 
read the testimony in order to show to you tnat the two extra at- 
tendants they have asked for are not going to be able to do this 
extra work when the midshipmen are increased from 900 to 1,200. 
It is in the bulletin, nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, and can be referred 
to by you, if you so desire. No. 14 will give you the information. 

The part of Bulletin No. 14, referred to by Mr. Cain, reads as 
follows: ' 
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Tlie ('}{ AIRMAN, ('apt. Ebeiie, I hiivo u letter from the Sei-retary of the Navy, 
nlso some letters from other parties, ami some Indorsements from the former 
super intenrlent of the anulemy, and other officials, suRKestinjc changes in the 
rate of pay of the watchmen. I will hand the letter there to you, and ask 
you what you have to say with reference to it, and also these indorsements. 

Mr. Roberts. You mentioned also the need of some additional janitors, I think, 
in view of the increase in the number of midshipmen. 

<*apt. Kbert.e. I'es. 

Mr. Roberts. Under just what heading are they appropriated for now? I><> 
they come under the watchmen's class? 

(\)mmauder Prinolk. No, sir; the appropriation is a little mixed In that re- 
spect. There Is a man here, under the heading of marine engineering and naval 
construction, for Instance ; one attendant Is asked for. There are 27 attendants 
at pn»sent employe<l at the Naval Academy, and they are per annum men, at a 
salary of $il()0 i)er year. They are appointed by the Secretary of the Navy, and 
if you wish to discharge one of them, you have to recommend his discharge to 
the Secretary of the Navy, and he Is discharged or not, as the Secretary may 
decide; they are employed as janitors and messengers in the academic depart- 
ments and In the public buildings, they clean oflf the blackboards and sweep up 
the rooms, and, generally si)eal?ing, they are janitors. 

Mr. Oliver, You provide them with board and lodging in addition? 

( 'omnia uder 1*ringle. No, sir. 

The Chairman. They are provided by the department, are they not? 

Commander Pringle. No; you appropriate for them. 

The Chairman. At this point? 

Commander Pringle. I will show it to you. 

Mr. Roberts. That is what I wanted to get at. 

Commander Pringle. If you will look on page 98, Mr. Roberts, the last Item 
of the first paragraph— ''27 attendants at $300 each." That Is the Item. 

Mr. Roberts. Commissary department, you mean? 

Commander Pringle. Yes. 

Mr. Roberts. Twenty-seven attendants? 

Commander Pringle. I'^es. 

Mr. Roberts. And .now it is made 29, and that covers the two additional ones? 

Commander Pringle. Yes. 

Mr. Roberts. If that 27 is made 29, it takes care of the additional attendants 
or janitors tliey need? 

Commander I*bingle. Yes. 

Mr. Callaway. You just want to increase them by two for the 300 additional 
men you are supposed to bring in? 

Commander Pringle. Yes. 

Mr. Callaway. How do you figure you will be able to make out with such a 
small number. In the light of the proposed increase of midshipmen? . 

Commander Pringle. One is asked for by the department of marine engineer- 
ing and naval construction and the other by the department of modern languages, 
and with the additional midshipmen that they have, they will have more work 
to do in straightening up the building, etc. 

Mr. Callaway. I understand, but you have 27 attendants now? 

Commander Pringle. Yes. 

Mr. Callaway. And you just want to Increase It two for these additional 300 
men ? 

Commander Pringle. That is all. 

Mr. Callaway. And you figure that will be all you will need for the 300 addi- 
tional men at the academy? 

Commander Pringle. Yes, sir; they are only used for special purposes. 

Mr. Callaway. For what special purposes are they used? 

Commander Pringle. Generally speaking, their duties are those of janitors. 
They are used in all the academic buildings, and they do in those buildings 
the duties that a janitor would ordinarily do. 

Mr. Callaway. Have you no janitors there? 

Commander Pringle. These are the janitors. 

Mr. Callaway. Aside from these? 

Commander Pringle. No, sir. 

They have also nine cooks at the Naval Academy that get $300 a 
year. I will tell you what they pay for house rent or lodging, which- 
ever it happens to be, whether tney are married or single. 
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The first on the list pays $6 a month for lodging ; the second pays 
$9 a month for rent, the third pays $8.50 for rent. The fourth pays 
$8.50 for lodging; the fifth pays $8.50 for lodging; the sixth pays 
$8.50 for rent; the seventh pays $5.50 for lodging; the eighth pays 
$7.50 for rent ; and the ninth pays $8.50 for rent, which gives you a 
very good idea of how they are taking care of themselves with this 
small amount of money. 

I find that these 27 attendants and 9 cooks have families, ranging 
upwards from 1 to 5, which they have to take care of, with the assist- 
ance of some of the churches, good neighbors, and charity organi- 
zations in the city of Annapolis. 

In order that you may have a pretty good idea of what Uncle Sam 
thinks about putting up lunches for school children, I would like to 
have this newspaper clipping placed in the record, as a part of my 
remarks. 

The newspaper clipping above referred to is as follows: 

« 

tWCLE RAM, AFTKR LONd STUDY, TKf.LS WHAT TO PI^T IN S(H<K)I. CHFLDRKN'S LT'NCH 

BASKKT. 

After an exhaustive study, IJiicIe Sam's agents in the home economics divi- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture have determiiUHl just what you should 
put in the chil(lren's luncli haskets when tliey go to school. 

Nine practical sch<M>l lunches have been selected. They contain, according 
to the exi)erts, the right amounts of fats, proteins, starch, sweets, and the thou- 
sand and one other things that go to make up fowl for human consumption. 

Here are the nine: 

1. Sandwiches with sliced tender meat for filling; baked apples, cookies or 
a few lumps of sugar. 

2. Slices of meat loaf or bean loaf, bread-and-butter sandwiches, stew^ed 
fruit, small frosted cakes. 

3. Crisp rolls, hollowed out and filled with chopped meat or fish, moistened 
and seasoned, or mixed with salad dressing ; orange, api)le, a mixture of sliced 
fruits or berries ; cake. 

4. Lettuce or celery sandwiches, cup custard, jelly sandwiches. 

5. Cottage cheese and choi>ixHl green-i)epper sandwiches, or a pot of cream 
cheese, with bread-and-butter sandwiches; peanut sandwiches, fruit, cake. 

6. Hard-boiled eggs, crisp baking powder biscuits, celery or radishes, brown- 
sugar or maple-sugar sandwiches. 

7. Bottle of milk, thin corn bread and butter, dates, apple. 

8. Raisin or nut bread, with butter, cheese, orange, maple sugar. 

9. Baked bean and lettuce sandwiches, apple sauce, sweet cho<-olate. 

The provision of a bottle of milk is suggesed in one of the menus, but, of 
course, taking ndlk to school in warm weather would be Impracticable, unless 
means were provided for keei)ing it chilled until it is consume<l. 

I would like to ask the committee how a poorlv paid (joverninent 
employee, such as he who earns $25, $30, $35, $40, $45, $50, and $55 
a month, and who has 3 to 13 children to support, is going to provide 
lunches, such as Uncle Sam has mapped out by the Department of 
Agriculture ? 

At one of the hearings which I attended last week, somebody made 
a statement relative to how they got into the service, and why they 
remained in the service. I picked up a Popular Magazine the other 
day, simply as a matter of curiosity, in order to back up some of the 
statements that had been made. I looked over the advertisements 
and I find that the correspondence schools can explain, to a very large 
extent, the reason why Congressmen have on file so many names of 
men and women, making application for positions in the (lovern- 
nient service. 
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I appeared before a committee a matter of four years ago. I was 
advocating pensions for Government employees before the Commit- 
tee on Reform in the Civil Service, and I was asked by one of the 
members of the committee how did we ever expect to secure a pension 
for the Government employees when this Congressman states he had 
the names of nearly a thousand men and women from his district 
who wanted to get into the Government service, and who would be 
only too glad to have us put out in order that they might get in. 
The whole thing is a scheme of the correspondence schools, and that 
is perfectly natural, but they make the money at the expense of the 
individuals. 

One of their advertisements reads like this : " Stenographers, make 
this salary-raising test. If you earn only $8 to $15 weekly, we will 
show you how to double it— $832 to $1,560 yearly." 

Now it is only natural for a boy or girl who sees such an advertise- 
ment as that, and has ambition, that they should make an attempt to 
try to earn that amount of money. 

Here is another one : 

Accoiuitlnj; tnuffht by mail. (JckmI positions in tho Treasury. Deimrtment of 
the U. S. Government. 

Then we have another : 

Sliorthiuul in 30 days, (food positions with Uncle Sam. Steady work. Life 
lK)sitions. (fOod pay. Congenial surroundings. Promotions on merit, with salary 
increases. Short hours. Annual vacation. Sick leave with pay. Many thou- 
sands of positions open. Both sexes. No political pull required to get these 
I)Ositions. Only study. We will tell you how to do it. Let us train you hy 
mail. 

Then we have another one : 

Expert tree operators are re<iuired. Earn bijr pay as a tree exi)ert. From a 
farmhand at $25 monthly, with its drudgery, to a tree expert, at $3,000 to $3,500 
Ijer year. A few months study at home, in your spare time, will fit you to earn 
this amount. Uncle Sam needs you in his national forest reserve. 

I state the above in reply to the question that was asked. I find 
that one of the schools, without mentioning its name, has 34 district 
offices in the United States. It has agencies in 32 foreign countries, 
in w^hich they have very large and expensive offices. They make great 
window^ displays. They have men walking in front of the windows, 
passing out circulars, and asking people to register and take the 
examinations. They have agencies in every plant of any importance 
throughout the country, and they have regular agents and collectors, 
outside of these men who work in those plants. 

I believe this company I refer to makes the broad statement that 
they enroll 150,000 students annually ; to say nothing of the hundreds 
of thousands enrolled by other correspondence schools, and that, 
gentlemen, is the answer to the question, why Congressmen have so 
many applications for positions by men and women who wish to go 
to work for the Government. 

I find, on looking over the report of a board of education, that only 
5 per cent of 16,000,000 children who leave the graded schools enter 
high schools, and the reason is plainly seen why the men in the 
employ of Uncle Sam who have families can not send their children 
to the high school, and they form a part of the 16,000,000, or 800,000, 
which is 5 per cent of 16,000,000, who are not able to enter high 
schools. 
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Mr. Nolan. In order to get that correctly, is it 5 per cent who do 
not, or is it 5 per cent of the 16,000,000 who do ? 

Mr. Cain. How have I got it? 

Mr. DoLAN. Five per cent of 800,000. 

Mr. Cain. No; I meant 5 per cent of 16,000,000 only enter high 
schools from the graded schools. 

Mr. Nolan. There are 15,200,000 who do not? 

Mr. Cain. Yes, sir; who do not. And I want to bring out the fact 
that a great number of the children of the underpaid Government 
employees form a large part of that 15,200,000, a very large part, Mr. 
Congressman. 

There was a part that I expected to put in just before! made that 
remark, but I will put it in here. When I was speaking of the 
correspondence schools, I wanted to show that a great many of the 
clerks working in the Department of Commerce have worked over- 
time far in excess of their annual and sick leave, and I want to 
incorporate that as a part of my remarks, without reading it, in order 
not to take up too much time. 

(The paper offered by Mr. Cain is as follows:) 

EXCEEDS ANNUAL LEAVE OVERTIME WORK BY 14 CLERKS SITB.IECT OF REPORT. 

Overtime work of tlie 14 employees of the office of the chief clerlv of the 
Department of Commerce more than compensated for the total amount of 
annual and sick leave taken by those employees, according to a report made 
to-day to Secretary Redfield by George C. Havenner, chief clerk. 

The annual leave taken amounted to 342 days 4 hours and 30 minutes; the 
sick leave 51 days 3 hoiirs and 30 minutes, and the overtime 380 days 6 hours 
and 10 minutes. 

" The figures will show," the report said, '* that sufficient overtime work was 
l)erformed by these 14 employees to practically recompense the Government for 
both the annual and sick leave taken." 

I spoke a few moments ago about Congress parsing an eight-hour 
law for the District of Columbia, and I wish to state that right 
dii*ectly across the river in x\nacostia we have people wlio work all 
kinds of hours in the St. Elizabeth Hospital, and they work there 
for a very small compensation. 

I find that attendants at the hospital are subject to call f(»r any 
and every dutv at any time. At times thev are called to drive teams 
after the eight-hour men have left the grounds and gone home. 
There is no real occasion for the day men to remain at the hospital 
after 8 p. m. when the night force comes on, but nevertheless they 
are compelled to remain there until 8 or 9 o'clock at night during 
the fall, winter, and early springtime. Attendants nurses, and 
supervisors on the ward service who have nights off are allowed 
off only two nights every two weeks. They have to take the patients 
to the evening entertainments and then return with them to the 
wards. 

I wish to state that the salaries of the employees in the hospitals 
in the State of Illinois are on the eight-hour basis, and the State 
Hospital of Illinois was one of the first hospitals in this country to 
be placed on an eight-hour basis ; and I want to compare the salaries 
and the working conditions of the St. Elizabeth Hospital with the 
State hospitals in Illinois. 
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J'ajj of fctnaU'H at St. Elizabeth Hospital. 

Attendants $15. 00-^25. OO 

Charge attendants 20.00- 30.00 

Nurses 20. OO- 32. 50 

Charge nurses 27.50- 42. 50 

Assistant sui)er visors 30.00- 50.00 

Supervisors 35. 00- 62. 50 

Now, I wish to state that regardless of a inaxmium and mininium 
rate being established at this hospital, it is almost impossible to get 
that rate, I have been informed, unless it is by and through favor. 
That is, vou mu.st be a favorite of some man or woman over vou. I 
^.m making that statement on the ground that it has been told to 
me, not by one, but by a number of the employees in the St. Elizabetii 
Hospital. 

In the State of Illinois, where they have the maximum and mini- 
umm rate, they have a step rate which increases automatically, and 
the female attendants get from $25 to $35; graduate nurses, $iO to 
$55; supervising nurses, $00 to $70; chief nurses, $75 to $100; hvdro- 
therapist, $50 to $70. 

I want to say that the hydrotherapist at the St. Elizabeth Hos- 
pital has l)een there for 25 yeai^s, and he is receiving now the self- 
same compensation that he received when he first started to work 
there, and this man is thoroughly competent. 

Now, referring to the Government hospital concessions to the 
employees, they have one-half day per week, every third Sunday, 
every third holiday, 15 days' vacation annually, no sick leave, 12 to 14 
hours per day duty; some are not permitted to leave their wards 
tor a period of 85 hours. 

Nurses and attendants that work on wards from 6 a. m. to 8 and 
9 p. m. are compelled to remain at the hospital until 6 a. m. on call 
duty, and then resume their active duties, and remain until 5 p. m. 
next day. This makes a total of 85 continuous hours of duty. 

The hospital has two barbers, who work 8 houre per day, but 
Mie comp^^lled to work every third Sunday as gatekeepei-s for a 
period of 14 hours, and their salary is $35 a month each. 

The Illinois State Hospital makes concessions to their employees as 
follows: One day off each week, eight hours per day for all em- 
ployees, two weeks vacation with pay, changes made weekly, mini- 
mum and maximum wage rate, automatic increases, some classes re- 
ceive increases CAcry six months, others every year. Maximum length 
of time, five years. These increases come, not by favor, but by right 
of service or merit. 

I wish to state that the two barbers working at the hospital, who 
get $35 a month, shave 722 people twice a week. They cut the hair of 
722 people monthly. Eight houi-s per day they work as barbers. 
Every other Sunday they work as gatekeepers from 6 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
They have every other holiday. They have more patients there at the 
present time than they have ever had before. 

I wish to read from the report made by Dr. White, the superin- 
tendent of the St. P^lizabeth Hospital, wherein he makes a recom- 
mendation that legislation be secured looking toward a change in the 
name of the Government Hospital for the Insane to that of the Gov- 
ernment Hospital, and he reoommends this to the Secretary of the 
Interior, in his annual report. It is stated that this recommendation 
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is in line with the changes which have been made in other States, 
changing the names of their institutions from asylums to hospitals, 
and &om insane asylums to State hospitals. I would be very pleased 
if Dr. White in his next recommendation that he makes to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, would also include a recommendation that the 
employees receive a higher compensation, and that they work only 
eight hours a day, and follow out the system adopted by Illinois and 
other State hospitals through the country in compensation and work- 
ing conditions as well as change of name. 

In one part of his report he makes a detailed account of the quan- 
tity and value of fruit and garden truck that is raised on the hospital 
farm ; also the value and quantity of the various articles made in the 
different shops of the institution. 

I wish to state that he has a man employed there, as a gardner or 
farm hand, who has been there for 10 years, and who receives 87 
cents a day, and who walks 6 miles to his work and walks 6 miles 
back again. 

I would like to have incorporated in my remarks three letters that 
have come from Mr. A. L. Bowen, executive secretary of the State 
of Illinois State Charities Commission, Springfield, 111. I would 
also like to have incorporated a newspaper clipping, under date of 
November 11, 1915, entitled " Get day off at hospital." 

(The letters and newspaper article offered by Mr. Cain are as fol- 
lows) : 

State of Iixinois, 
State Chakities Commission, 
Springfield, November 15, 1915. 
Geobge L. Cain, 

11 La Orange Terrace, Lynn, Mass. 

Deab Sib: In reply to yours of November 6, let me say that all employees 
of the State charitable institutions under our jurisdiction are now working 
on the eight-hour day system. This rule applies to every class of employee. 

I believe Illinois is the first State in the Union to introduce the eight-hour 
system in its State institutions, especially in the hospitals for the insane. 
Yours, respectfully, 

A. L. Bowen, Executive Secretary. 



State of Illinois, 
State Charities Commission, 
Springfield, November 2^, 1915. 
George L. Cain, 

11 La Orange Terrace, Lynn, Mass. 
Deab Sib : In reply to yours of November 22, I inclose a copy of the revisetl 
wage schedule for employees in the State charitable institutions. 

-^ I have explained in other letters, the prisons and reformatories do not 
come under this class. 

You will notice the automatic increase scheme which is provided in this 
schedule of wages. We consider this automatic increase scheme a very neces- 
sary complement to the civil-service law because it relieves the employee of 
the necessity of depending upon the favor of a superior officer for an increase 
In wages. 

If the service does not have an automatic increase scheme some very 
grave abuses are of course sure to develop; at least there is the opportunity 
for favoritism and a feeling of dissatisfaction among employees. 

I regret that I have no printed matter on these subjects. They have just 
gone into effect in Illinois, but outside of a few interviews and some public 
statements by members of the service nothing has been printed. 
Yours, respectfully, 

A. L. Bowen, Executive Secretary. 

37609—16 22 
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State of Illinois, 
State Charities Commission, 

^pringfleM, March 5, 1916. 
I^oi^is D. Watts 

826 B Street NE,, Wa9hinpton, D. C. 

Deab Sik : In reply to your letter of February 28 I am sending you as com- 
plete a file of the Institution Quarterly as I can gather together, and the last 
biennial report of the State board of administration. I am including General 
Orders No. 133, which provides for the eight-hour day and the one day of rest 
in seven, and the automatic wage increase, under which the employees of our 
State charitable institutions are now working. 

Not a great deal has been printed on these subjects. There has been a great 
deal of talk, inasmuch as we felt it necessary to inform the public, and to 
educate the superintendents of our institutions. 

We still find objections to the operation of the eight-hour system, but we 
think they will disappear as the three-shift plan gets into better working 
order. The principal objection is that there is a shifting of responsibility and 
authority ; that one shift puts off to the next work that it should do. 

The eight-hour system is going to stay In Illinois. The objections which are 
raised to it are, in my mind, of no consequence. The old, long-hour system has 
not a peg on which to stand. 
Yours, respectfully, 

A. L. Bo WEN, 
Executive Secretary. 

ckt day off at hospital — asylt^m employ eks granted one day's vacation in 

SEVEN. 

The recent order of the State board of administration giving employees of 
State charitable institutions one day's vacation In every seven as well as 
cutting down a day's work to eight hours, was put into effect at the Elgin 
State hospital yesterday. 

The new ruling will allow almost 30 employees to have their day off on 
the same day. It will be at least two weeks before the plan will be working 
smoothly. (Elgin (III.) Dally News, Nov. 11, 1915.) 

Some of the men who work at St. Elizabeth Hospital, mostly 
mechanics, draw very small pay as compared with the pay that is 
received for similar class of work on the outside. One man receives 
$75 a month; he has been there 20 years^ and has 8 children. 
One man has been there 23 years, receives $55 a month, and has 
9 children. Another one has been there for 30 years, receives 
$45 a month, and has 13 children. Another one has been there 10 
years, receives $45 a month, and has 4 children. We have one 
man, who has been there for 40 consecutive years, and the first year 
that he went there he got $35, and he is receiving the self-same 
amount, of compensation, after 40 years of service, per month. 

Mr. Nolan. You mean $45 per month, and found. 

Mr. Cain. Found on the outside. He has to pay house rent and 
run his home. He gets two meals a day. That is the only thing he 
gets. 

We have a man who has been there for 27 years, and he gets $65 
a month, and has 5 children. We have another man who has 
been there for 4 years, and who gets $1.60 a day, and has 3 
children. We have another man who has been there for 15 years, 
who gets $45, and who has 6 children. Another one has been there 
for 12 years, gets $45 a month, and has 6 children. Another one 
has been there for 14 years, gets $40 a month, and has 3 children. 
Another one has been there 26 years, gets $50 a month, and has 4 
children. Another one has been there 27 years, gets $55 a month, 
and has 5 children. Another one has been there 7 years, gets $40 
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a month, and has 2 children. Another one, who has been there IG 
years, gets $65 a month, and has 3 children. 

I am only mentioning these, Mr. Chairman, in order that you 
may see the small amount of money and the long number of years 
they have served, and the large families that they have, so that when 
this is put into the record your committee will have a better idea 
of just now poorly Uncle Sam is really treating faithful employees 
of the Government. 

We have another man who has been there 12 years, gets $46 a 
month, and has 6 children ; another one who has been there 15 years, 
gets $50 a month, and has 7 children ; another one who has been there 
3 years, gets $50 a month, and has 5 children ; another one who has 
bcJen there for 5 years, at $40 a month, and has 2 children ; one who 
has been thei-e 48 years, at $50 a month, and has 3 children ; one who 
has been there for 20 years, at $40 a month, and has 4 children; 
one who has been there for 15 years, at $55 a month, and has 2 
children; one who has been there for 12 years, at $55 a month, and 
has 2 children ; one who has been there for 14 yeai's, at $40 a month, 
and has 3 children ; one who has been there for 9 years, at $47.50 a 
month, and has 4 children; one who has been there for 26 years, 
at $47.50 a month, and has 4 children, and one who has worked 
there for 1 year, at $35 a month, and has 2 children. 

The pay received by these men who work at St. Elizabeth Hospital 
is anywhere from 25 to 120 per cent less than the prevailing wage 
paid in the District of Columbia, and is lower than that paid m 
any other department of the Government for similar class of work. 

Mr. Nolan. Do all these men that you have referred to here 
live outside of the institution ? 

Mr. Cain. I am inclined to believe that each and every one of 
them live outside of the confines of the hospital, but some of them 
receive two meals, a day. 

Mr. Nolan. Nothing else, outside of the two meals? 

Mr. Cain. No. 

They have a locomotive fireman over there, who gets $25 a month, 
and found. When I say " found " I mean that according to the esti- 
mates of the hospital authorities is at the rate of $12 a month; 
$3 and $3 and $3 for his meals, and $3 for his house rent, making 
a total of $12 monthly. That is the way it is figured out at the 
hospital. 

They have a number of electricians over there, and the working 
conditions for these electricians are not what they should be. They 
are mechanics, and the law, in so far as it relates to eight hours, 
should not be evaded. Some of them have worked as many as 70 
hours a week, for which they have received no pay. They work 
night work, from 4.30 to 10 p. m., a total of five and a half hours, for 
which they receive pay, and from 10 p. m. to 8 a. m., next morning, 
a total of 10 hours, and they receive no pay for it, but are compelled 
to stay at the institution and are subject to call any time through- 
out the night. 

The names of these people can be supplied to the committee if it 
really becomes necessary. 

They have also people who work there as instructors, or overseers, 
and after they have worked their eight hours they have to go on 
the gate as guardsmen, w^orking from 5 to 8 in the evening. . 
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I have been informed that about 40 per cent of the people who 
work at St. Elizabeth Hospital live on the outside, and regardless 
of living on the outside they receive no extra compensation. 

In the State of New York, for similar employment, before a man 
can live on the outside he has to get permission from the superin- 
tendent of the institution where he is working, and if he is allowed 
to live away from the institution a uniform rate of pay is added to 
his monthly compensation, but not so at St. Elizabeth Hospital. 

Some of the men who have worked there for years have, to a cer- 
tain extent, been reduced in compensation. They used to be furnished 
quarters, and they used to have their laundry done for them at the 
hospital. They have to furnish their own quarters now on the out- 
side and they have to pay for their own laundry work. So that is 
practically a reduction at St. Elizabeth Hospital for faithful em- 
ployees. 

I hold in my hand general orders, No. 133, from the State of Illi- 
nois, of the board of administration, that went into effect September 
1, 1915, and I want to read this particular part of it on page 10 
[reading] : 

Where there is a labor union having generally recognized jurisdiction for the 
above-named stationary engineers and mechanics, the scale of wages of the 
union will be paid. If employed by the day, actual time only will be paid for 
and no maintenance or automatic increase will be allowed. 

• _ 

I will state that the National Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen 
advises the secretary that the prevailing rates of wages are as fol- 
lows : At Kankakee, $75 ; at Peoria, $75 ; at Elgin, $75 ; at Lincoln, 
$75 ; at Chicago, $90. 

And the United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters advises 
that the prevailing rate of wages are as follows : Elgin State Hos- 
pital, $5 per day ; Kankakee State Hospital, $5 per day ; Jacksonville 
State Hospital, $5 per day ; Anna State Hospital, $5 per day ; Water- 
town State Hospital, $5 per day; Peoria State Hospital, $5 per day; 
Chester State Hospital, $4 per day; Chicago State Hospital, $6 per 
day; Alton State Hospital, $6 per day; Lincoln State School and 
Colony, $5.50 per day; Illinois School for the Deaf, $6 per day; 
Illinois School for the Blind, $6 per day; Illinois Inaustrial Home 
for the Blind, $6 per day; Illinois Soldiers and Sailors' Home, $6 
per day; Soldiers' Widows Home of Illinois, $6 per day; Illinois 
Soldiers' Orphans Home, $6 per day; Illinois Charitable Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, $6 per day; State Training School for Girls, $5.50 
per day ; St. Charles School for Boys, $5.50 per day ; State Colony 
for Epileptics, $4 per day. 

Mr. Nolan. Would that be of any assistance to us here as regards 
the rates in the District? 

Mr. Cain. Yes. 

Mr. Nolan. Is that rate you speak of here applied to Illinois or 
applied to the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Caix. No ; it applies to Illinois, but over at the St. Elizabeth 
Hospital the^ do not comply with those conditions in the District of 
Columbia, neither do they comply with the conditions in any one of 
the 10 executive departments where they have a similar class of 
mechanics. 
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Mr. NoiiAN- What you want to show is those rates of wages applied 
to the State institutions in Illinois? 

Mr. Cain. That is what I want to show. 

Mr. NoiiAN. All right. 

Mr. Cain. I wish to state that we have a number of employees at 
the St. Elizabeth HospitaJ who do not receive any vacation, and yet 
they are working side by side with the men who do receive a 30-day 
vacation. 

I wish to introduce a letter written to me by one of the employees 
of St. Elizabeth Hospital, to show you how the high cost of living 
has affected him. He has been employed at that institution for 
many years. [Reading :] 

It seems strauge, but nevertheless it is true that prior to 1900 I was able to 
save a few doUars out of my meager sahiry. But since then tlie prices for aU 
commodities has been on the increase ; it is a problem how to make my present 
salary make ends meet. 

Regardless of tlie fact that by denying my family of many things which 
should go to make life happy and it is only by the strictest economy that we 
are able to drag through some kind of existence on $55 a month with four in 
the family. 

I wish, for the benefit of the committee, to state that the per diem 
employees of the Government working in the custodian's office, not 
only receiving small compensation for services rendered, but have 
lost their vacation ; that the Comptroller of the Treasuiy has recently 
rendered a decision under date of January 1, 1916, that takes away 
from those employees the 15-day vacation, and in order to have this 
directly before the -members of the committee, I would be pleased to 
have this decision of the Comptroller inserted as a part of my state- 
ment, as the loss of this vacation means a decrease in compensation. 
This decision can be found in the decisions of the Comptroller of 
the Treasury, volume 22, No. 3, January, 1916, and rendered* by the 
Hon. Walter W. Warwick, Comptroller of the Treasury, and can be 
found on pages 321 and 322 of this specified volume. 

PAY OF PER DTKM EMPLOYEES. 

Per diem employees of the Treasury Department who, under their contract of 
employment, are entitled to pay only for days on which they are on duty, 
may not lawfully be paid compensation for Sundays when they are not on 
duty or when absent on leave or on account of sickness. 

Comptroller Warwick to the Secretary of the Treasury, January 21, 1916: 

I have your letter of the 14th instant requesting my decision of questions 
presented as follows: 

" The department is in receipt, from time to time, of petitions asking that 
epiployees, such as watchmen, firemen, coal passers, etc., heretofore assigned to 
duty seven days each week, be assigned for six days per week, and, where it is 
necessary to be assigned on Sunday, that one day each week be allowed as 
compensatory leave. 

"(1) This matter i^resents no difficulties in the case of per annum employees, 
but your decision is requested whether per diem employees can be assigned to 
service six days per week and be allowed pay for seven days during this period. 

" The following is a copy of a letter of appointment for a per diem employee, 
this form being used in all cases : 

" ' Sib : By direction of the Secretary and as recommended by the custodian 
of the U. S. appraiser's warehouse building at New York, N. Y., in a communi- 
cation of the 9th ultimo, you are hereby appointed a fireman in that building, 
with compensation at the rate of three dollars (.$3) per diem, payable from 
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the appropriation for " Operating force for public bulldinp:," new position, the 
appointment t(» take effect from date of oath.' 

"(2) Your decision is also requested in the case of a per diem employee 
absent on account of sickness. Can the usual sick leave be allowed with pay, 
provided the same is without additional expense to the Government? 

"(3) Also whether the annual leave with pay can be allowed such employees 
if without expense to the Government or detriment to the public service. 

"These employees are in the custo<lian service and the department regula- 
tions for such service cover annual and sick leave In accordance with Section 
IX, paragraphs (1), (2), and (3), lastructlon to Custodians, 1^5 (paragraph 
(3) amended November 7, 1908), are as follows: 

"'Sec. IX. (1) Custodians authorized to grant leaves of absence, — Custo- 
dians are authorized, upon the written application of persons who have been 
regularly employed for more than six months in the assistant custodian and 
janitor service, at an annual rate of compensation, to grant them leaves of ab- 
??ence, with pay, for a period (exclusive of Sundays and legal holidays) not ex- 
ceeding fifteen days in the aggregate In any calendar year, with the under- 
standing, however, that such absence shall be without additional expense to 
the Government and without detriment to the public service. Such leaves may 
be granted in one or more periods and must be reported to the department upon 
the proper form at the end of each month. 

"'(2) Absence in excess of fifteen days. — The Secretary of the Treasury 
may authorize the custo<llan to grant an additional leave of absence, under the 
same conditions as stated in paragraph 1, for a period of fifteen days each, 
but not to exceed a total of thirty days each In any calendar year, upon written 
application of a regular employee, approved and forwarded by the custodian to 
the department. 

"*(3) Absence on account of sickness, — ^Absence on account of sickness not 
to exceed thirty days in any calendar year, with pay, may be allowed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, at the expiration of such period of sickness, upon 
formal application, with satisfactory evidence of sickness and meritorious 
service, a physician's certificate, and the approving recommendation of the cus- 
todian, with the understanding, however, that such absence shall be without 
additional expense to the Government. Sundays and legal holidays occurring 
within a period of absence on account of sickness will be charged. Such 
absence will not be granted in advance.* " 

It is understood that the specific questions submitted refer to per diem em- 
ployees under appointments on the form above quoted, and the purport of the 
several inquiries is as. to whether such employees are entitled under the regu- 
lations set out to the per diem compensation on days on which they render no 
service, as when on leave of absence, or when absent on account of sickness, or 
for Sundays when they do not work. 

It is a general rule that per diem employees are entitled to compensation for 
days only on which they have actually rendered service, unless there is some 
specific agreement, regulation, or provision of law to the contrary. (See 20 
Comp. Dec., 236, 238.) 

I find nothing in your form of letter of appointment of per diem employees in 
the custodian service or in your regulations governing leaves of absence of 
employees on annual compensation on account of sickness or otherwise In such 
service which indicates an agreement or understanding that persons so ap- 
pointed to the custodian service at a per diem compensation should receive 
compensation for days on which they render no service. Such employees might 
be entitled to pay for days declared to be holidays by the joint resolutions of 
January 6, 1885 (23 Stat, 516), February 23, 1887 (24 Stat., 644), and the 
act of June 28, 1894, (28 Stat., 96), if they were in a duty status on such holi- 
days, because said laws so specifically provide ; but they would not be entitled 
to compensation on other days unless they have actually rendered service. 

Upon the facts appearing in your said letter, the three questions submitted 
are answered in the negative. 

The fault seems to lie, in so far as these per diem employees receiving this 
15-day vacation, as to the contract made with them by the (Government, and if 
this contract is not as it should be and prevents them from securing this 15-day 
vacation, the Government should draft a different form of contract, and one 
that will give them this particular concession, such as they have for many years 
enjoyed. 
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I wish to state that for 20 years under the Coast Guards, that none of the 
employees working at the Arundel Coal Depot, South Baltimore, ever received 
pay for a holiday. After they connected with the National League of Govern- 
ment Employees, I took this matter up with Capt. Bertholt, commandant of 
the Coast Guard, and he secured two decisions from the Comptrollers of the 
Treasury relative to this matter ; both decisions being adverse to the employees 
being paid for holidays. I found that the particular reason for this was, and 
tills regardless of the fact that other employees of the Government with which 
I am familiar secures either a 15 or 30 day vacation, Capt. Bertholt very can- 
didly told me that it was the form of contract with which the men entered into 
the service that prevented them from securing the pay for holidays that the 
other Government employees received. I earnestly' appealed to Capt. Bertholt 
to give this matter painstaking attention, and I am very pleased to state that, 
acting In conjunction with other officials of the deparment,- this matter was 
rectified and changed and employees paid for holidays. If the Treasury Depart- 
ment can change the form of the contract of the employees of the Coast Guards 
Service and give them pay for holidays as they occur throughout the year, it 
would seem to me that the matter of simple justice that they would give to the 
employees of the Custodian Service, which Is also under the Treasury Depart- 
ment a similar change in their contract that would give to them a 15-day 
vacation. 

In order to show the committee the wages paid for the lower 
classes of work in the Custodian Service I wish to have inserted a 
table that we have prepared showing the United States rate, the 
State rate, county rate, city rate, and private rate for the positions 
enumerated on these charts. 



City. 

1 


United 
States rate. 


City. 


County. 


Private. 


Position. 


Cinciimati, Ohio, public 

property. 
Byncase, N. Y., county 

courthouse, city hall. 
Orea[isburcr. I*a 


1300.00 


p.m. $35.00 
p. w. 7. 00 






Charwoman. 


T>. d. 


$L70 




Do. 


300.00 


1 
1 


(6hrs.) SI. 25 


Do. 


Rochester. N. Y 


D. a. 480. 6o i T)- A. 


480.00 
720.00 


Do. 


^Defroit. Mich 


300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 




p. a. 




Do. 


'HBuDerlor. Wis 


480.00-540.00 




Do. 


Kanrnfi ruv, M^n ^ - x - - 






360.00-480.00 


Do. 


Aurora. Ill 


p. h. .28 


, 


Do. 


St. Louis. Mo 








Schools 


p. m. 37. 50 
p.m. 40.00 
p. m. 57. 50 ' 
p. a. 480.00 

p. a. 480.00 






Do. 


Library 








Do. 


Chicago, ni 


32&00 
300.00 


ov/^v.'.y.yy. 


p. m. 42. 50 


Do. 


Idlwaufree, Wis., library 
(5 hours). 
Public works (6 


r* 


Do. 






Do. 


hours) 
Courthouse 




p. m. 


40.00 




Do. 


Madison. Wis 


300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 


p. a. 624. 00 
p.m. 50.00 
p.m. 35.00 
p.m. 50.00 
p. d. 1.75 
p.m. 75.00 
p.m. 75.00 
p.m. 75.00 
p.m. 60.00 
p.m. 60.00 
p. a. 780. 00 
p. a. 840.00 
p. a. 720.00 
p.a.720.00-9e0.00 
p.a.780.00-900.00 
p. a. 840.00 




Do. 


Omaha, Nehr .... 


p. m. 
p.m. 


50.00 
35.00 


p.m. 50.00 
p.m. 35.00 
p.m. 40.00 


Do. 


Minneapolis, Minn 

St. Pam, Minn 


Do. 
Do. 


Buffalo, N.Y 


p. d. 


1.76 


Do. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. . . 




Laborer. 


Detroit. Bfldi.T. .' 








Do. 


Rochester. N. Y 




p. m.- 


65.00 




Do. 


Bavton. Ohto 






Do. 


Syracuse. N, Y 




p. m. 
p. a. 
p. a. 
p. a. 


60.00 

720.00 

1,080.00 

720.00 




Do. 


Richmond. Va 


666.66 

600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 


, 


Do. 


Kansas ^'tv. Mo 




Do. 


Peoria. 111.. 




Do. 


ZflLnAflvfllA. Ohio . _ 




Do. 


Bnrlhi?ton Tomra 




Do. 


SuDerior.Wis 


p. a. 


840.00 




Do. 


Kenosha. Wis., schools ^ 




Do. 


Mflwaulree. Wis . 




p. a. 840.00 
p.m. 85.00 
p.m. 75.00 
p.m. 80.00 
p.m. 65.00 
p.m.. 80.00 
p.m. 65.00 
p.m. 70.00 




66.66 
85.00 
75.00 
80.00 

'"'72.' so' 




Do. 


Omaha. Nebr .... 






Do. 


Minneapolis, Minn 

St. Paul. Milan 


p. m. 60.00 
p.m. 50.00 
p. m. 55.00 




Do. 




Do. 


St. Louis, Mo 

Chicaeo. Ill 


p.h. .35 


Do. 
Do. 


Johnstown, N, Y . . . 






Do. 


OloversvlUe.N.Y 








Do. 



1 This city pays $5 per month for each S75 to t85 month portable schools, up to four schools. 
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Ctty. 



United 
States rat«. 



City. 



County. 



Fulton, N. Y 1. 

Wilmv^Mfam '. 

New Bnmswiclr, N. J . . . 
Aurora, HI., schools, pri- 
mary ana high. 

Johnstown. N. Y 

OlovwsvUte, N. Y 

FaJton,N. Y 

Augusta, Me., insane 
hospital. 

Bangor, Me 

Sarato^ Springs, N. Y . . 

Detroit, Mich 

Chicago Heii^ts, 111 

High School 

Washizigton School. . 
Rochester, N. Y 

Waterworks 

Cfaicfainati, Ohio 

Water department ... 

Public property 

Syracuse, N. V 

Richmond. Va.: 

Capitol Building 

Building inspection . . 

Superior. Wis 

St. I^oois, Mo 

St. Paul, Mhm. (6 days). . 

Omaha, Nebr 

Minneapolis, Minn 

St. Paul, Minn 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Ann Arbor, Mich 

Orand Rapids, Mich 

Richmona, Va 

Zanesville, Ohio 

Keene, N. H 

Cincinnati, Ohio , 

Richmojdj Va 

Detroit, Mich 

Rochester, N. Y 

Kansas City, Mo 

Sprfaigiield, Ohio 

Bangor, Me 

Aurora, 111 

Grand Kapids, Mich 

Peoria, ni 

Milwauke'', Wis 

Omaha, Nebr 

Minneapolis, Minn 

St. Paul, Minn 

Chicago, 111 

Boston, Mass 

Springfield, Ohio 



p.m. 
p. m. 



f7D.OO 
75.00 



ITS. 00 
80.00 



p. a. 

p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 



P 
P 
P 
P 
P- 
P 
P 
P 



m. 
ra. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 



840.00-.. 
1.200.00 • 
65.00 '. 
70.00 1. 

Taoo ,. 

rt5.00 

65.00 
75.00 
80.00 
75.00 
9a 00 
85.00 
65.00 
90.00 



175.00 



70.00 



p. h. 
p. h. 
p.w 



p. m. 960. 00 



660.00 
660.00 
720.00 
720.00 
660.00 



P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 



m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
w. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
a. 



.35 

.35 

1R.00 

80.00 
75.00 
70.00 
70.00 
20.00 
90.00 
75.00 
70.00 
840.00 



p. d. 



2.47 



p.w. 18l00 



P 
P 
P 
P 



m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 



p. w. 



18.00 



660.00 



• t 



660.00 
6(X).00 



720.00 



720.00 



f00.00 
720.00 
660.00 



1,020.00 
60.00 
80.00 

1,000.00 
60.00 
80.00 
66.00 
65.00 



P 
P 

P 
P 
P 



w. 
a. 

m. 

a. 

m. 



18.00 
800.00 
840.00 

90.00 
900.00 

70.00 



90.00 
75.00 
70.00 
7&00 

840.00 
18.00 

740.00 
s 660. 00 



p. d. 



2.75 



P- 
P. 



m. 
m. 



75.00 
80.00 



p. 

P- 
p. 
p. 



a. 
m. 
m. 
a. 



18.00 

800.00 

6&66 

9a 00 

9oaoo 



(») 



dt). no 



960. 

75. 

65. 

60. 

60. 

75. 

90. 

60. 

70. 

75. 

70. 
840. 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



75.00 
65.00 
2.75 
60.00 
80.00 
90.00 



70.00 
75.00 



780. 
720. 



00 
00 



66a 00 
800.00 
780.00 



p. 
P- 
P- 
P- 
p. 
P- 
P- 
P- 



w. 

a. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

a. 

a. 

a. 



85. 

80. 

67. 

18. 
1,000. 

80. 
140. 

80. 
1,200. 
1,200. 
1,450. 



00 
00 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



75.00 
80.00 



p. m. 



75.00 



»70.00 



Detroit, Mich 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Rochester^ N. Y 

(yinchmati, Ohio 

Syracuse, N.Y 

Richmond. Va 

Chicago, 111 

St. Louis. Mo 

Omaha, Nebr 

Minneapolis. Mhm 

St. Paul, Minn 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Peoria, 111 

Rochester. N. Y 

Bangor, Me 

Boston, Mass 

Kenosha, Wis 

Superior, Wis 

Warren, Ohio 

Peoria, 111 

Greensburg, Pa 

New Brunswick, N.J... 

Schools 

College 

Aurora, III 

Schools 

Detroit, Mich 

1 State. 

* Also rent, light, and fuel. 

3 First year, 1800; second year, $1,000; third year, $1,200; after fifth year, $1,400 



Private. 



Fositioo.- 



I 



$960.00 
l&OO 



>80.00 



900.00 
18.00 



170.00 
170.00 



1,100.00 



Laborer. 
Fireman. 

Da 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do- 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dow 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 
Watdiman. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
Elevator con- 
ductor. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Janitor. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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City. 



Chicago. Heights, 111., 
Wadiington School. 

Roche^er, N. Y 

WyominK, N. Y 



wyommg, 
Keene, N. H 

Burlington, 111 

QreensDUTg, Wis 

Milwaukee, Wis 

OmcJia, Nebr 

St. Paul, Minn 

St. Louis, Mo 

Grand Rapids, Mich 

Grafton, W.Va 

Laramie, Wyo 

Hamilton, Ohio 

Green Bay, Wis 

Kansas City, Mo 

Syracuse, w . Y 

Canal office 

Portland, Oreg 

Houston, Tex , 

Ottomwa, Iowa , 

ClcT eland, Ohio 

Detroit, Mich., schools 
(for 10 months). 

Portland, Oreg 

Ottumwa, Iowa 

Nebraska City, Nebr 

ElmiTa,N. Y 

N«w Ulm, Minn 

Tacoma, Wash 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Portland, Oreg 

--Taooma, Wash 

Elmira,N. Y 

Binghamton, N. Y 

Houston, Tex 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Houston, Tex 

Portland. Oreg 

Houston, Tex 



United 
States rate. 



Indianapotis, Ind 

i-4^ac6ma. Wash 

^Portland, Oreg 

CliBveland, Ohio 

Portland, Oreg 

•^acoma, Wash 

Nebraska City, Nebr. 

Bhighamton, N. Y*. . 

Bar Harbor, Me 

Portland, Or^ 

Houston, Tex 



City. 



p. m. 



P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 



a. 
m. 
a. 
a. 



p. m. 
p. a. 



P- 
P 



m. 
m. 



85.00 

125.00 

97.50 

850.00 

900.00 

S75.00 

1,100.00 

125.00 

80.00 



900. CO 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 



p. w. 
p. a. 
p. a. 
p. a. 



24.00 

840.00 

1,300.00 

1,260.00 



300.00 
300.00 



eeo.oo 

600.00 
600.00 
600.00 
600.00 



720.00 
720.00 
660.00 
600.00 
660.00 



660.00 
720.00 
600.00 



660.00 
660.00 



a. 840. 00 
660.00 
660.00 
660.00 



600.00 



p. m. 



120.00 



County. 



p. m. 



75.00 
> 75.00 



p. a. $1,200.00 



p. w. 



24.00 
840.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
150.00 

90.00 



p. m. 
p. m. 



40.00 
53.24 



p. d. 



780.00 
1.50 



p. a. 



950.00 



p. a. 



720.00 



p. m. 
p. a. 



75.00 
780.00 



p. a. 
p. a. 
p. a. 



1,080.00 
900.00 
900.00 



p. a. 
p. a. 



720.00 
?40.00 



p. m. 



70.00 



p. a. 
p. a. 
p. a. 
p. m. 



900. GO 

1,080100 

950.00 

80.00 



p. a. 780. 00 
p. a. fOO.OO 
p. a. 3 720. 00 



p. m. 75. 00 
p. a. 1,780.00 



p. a. 1,080.00 



p. a. 900.00 
p. a.a 1,000. 00 
p. a. 845. 00 
p.m. 85.00 
p.m. "86.00 
p. a. 720.00 



p. a. 



900.00 



p. m. 75.00 
p. a. 840. 66 



p. a. 1,000.00 



p. m. « 75. 00 
p. a. 840. 00 



Private. 



p.m. 9125.00 
p. a. 840.66 



> 1,200.00 

480.00 

14.00 



p. a. 



780.00 



p. a. 840. 00 
p.m. 65.00 



p. a. 900.00 



p. m. 75.00 
p. m. 75.00 
p. a. 720.00 



p. a. 780. 00 
p. a. 1,626.' 66 



p. m. 
p. m. 



85.00 
85.00- 
150.00 



1 And maintenance. 



Position. 



Janitor. 

Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Charwoman. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Laborer, 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Firemen, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Watchmen. 

Do. 

Do. 
Elevator 
conductor, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Janitor. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



3 State. 



» Also heat, light, and fuel. 



The report and recommendations of the Treasury Department, as submitted 
to the chairman of the committee, have been gone over very carefully, and we 
wish to submit the following report as a view of those who represent the em- 
ployees of the Custodian Service as the salary and per diem rate that should 
be paid the employees in the Custodian Service : 

Bill for regulation salaries, Custodian Service, Treasury Department. 



Position. 



Janitor 

Assistant janitor 

Jinitor fireman 

Jamtor laborer 

Engineer 

Engineer elevator conductor. 

Engineer electrician 

Engineer janitor 

Engineer fireman 



First class, city. 



9840.00-11,200.00 

840.00- 1,000.00 

840.00- 1,000.00 

840.00 

1,000.00- 1,800.00 

1,000.00 



1,200.00 



Second class, city. 



$780. 00-- $900. 00 



780.00- 900.00 

780.00 

900.00-1,300.00 



1,200.00 
900.00-1,200.00 



Third class, city. 



S780.00- $900.00 



780.00 

780.00 

900.00-1,100.00 



1,200.00 
900.00-1,200.00 
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Position. 


First class, city. 

1,000.00 
$1,000.00- 1,200.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
900.00 
p.d.2.25- 2.50 
940.00 
900.00 
900.00 
840.00 

1,000.00 
900.00 


Second class, city. 


Third class, city. 


Engineer elevator conductor 






Engineer helper 






Watchman 


$840.00 
840.00 
840.00 


$760.00 


Watnhniffcn Iftborer . . 


760.00 


WatcHm4in firemftn 


760.00 


Watchman elevator conductor 




Fireman 


840.00 


780.00 


fireman helper 




OUer : 






Fireman watchman 


840.00 

• 840.00 

780.00 


760.00 


Fireman laborer 


760.00 


Goal passer 


760.00 


HeadTelevator conductor 




Elevator conductor 


840.00 
960.00 
840.00 


780.00 


Elevator conductor electrician 




Elevator conductor laborer 


900.00 

1,200.00- 1,400.00 

1,000.00- 1,200.00 

1,100.00- 1,300.00 

1,000.00 

900.00- 1,060.00 

900.00 

840.00 

960.00 

500.00 

480.00 

p. d. 5.00 

p.d.4.00- 5.00 

p.d. 4.00 

p.d. 3.25 

p.d. 4.50 

p. d. 4. 00 

p.d. 4.75 

p.d. 3.35 

p.d. 5.25 

p.d. 4.50 

p.d. 4.00 


780.00 


Electrician 




Electrician helper 








, 




t'Ampist. . . 






Foreman laborer 






Skilled laborer 






Laborer 


780.00 


760.00 


Marble polisher 




Head cliarwomen 






Charwoniftn 


480.00 


480.00 






Carpal ter 






Painter 






Carpenter helper 












Machinist 






Steamfltter ^ 






SteamAtter helper 






Foreman plumber 






Plumber 



















I wish to state that the city of Portland, Oreg., under city ordi- 
nance No. 10079, states that no person shall receive as a day's wage 
less than $3, and a day's work shall consist of eight hours' actual time. 

So that the Nolan bill calling for $3 minimum is not anything 
uncommon. 

Mr. Nolan. We understand that outside of Portland, Oreg., a 
similar situation exists in many other cities of the country. 

Mr. Cain. Oh, yes ; I realize that. 

Mr. Nolan. That the same situation that prevails in Portland, 
Oreg., for $3 a day as the minimum wage exists in various sections 
of the country on municipal and State work? 

Mr. Cain. And county as well. 

Mr. Nolan. And further, that some communities even go further 
in fixing the rate of pay than those actually engaged in the Govern- 
ment service by prescribing no less than $3 per day, and no longer 
than eight hours shall be worked for $3 per day. So that it is not 
any new condition this bill seeks to establish. You are aware of the 
fact, Mr. Cain? 

Mr. Cain. Absolutely. 

I was connected with the Government for 12 years at the Boston 
Navy Yard, and for the last three years I have been taking care of 
the business of the National League entirely free, separate, and dis- 
tinct from the Government, but while I worked for the Government 
I had a fair opportunity to find out what the country through the 
Navy Department did for the men who worked for the Navy, and 
have made a comparative list, and I have placed them in parallel 
columns, what the Navy does and what civil service does, and I 
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would like to have it incorporated. It is rather long for me to 
read it. 

Mr. NoiaAN. I think that is information we would like to have, 
because it gives comparisons. 

Mr. Cain. It is absolutely new and original. 

(The data here submitted by Mr. Cain is as follows :) 

Advantages of the Enlisted Service of the Navy as Compared with 

Givn. Service. 



IN THE NAVY. 

Steady employment so long as the 
man renders faithful service and is 
qualified for reenlistment. 

Advancement in grade and rating is 
steady and flexible; is not dependent 
upon statutory vacancies, but upon 
ability, proficiency, and conduct of the 
man and needs of the service. 

The best man wins and fairness is 
the general rule. 

There is a chance to learn a useful 
trade and to specialize in some voca- 
tion which will be of value in the serv- 
ice, or after the sailor has returned to 
civil life. 

There is travel, variety of scene, and 
even the daily routine is made inter- 
esting by diversions such as athletics, 
minstrel shows, band concerts, special 
demonstrations, etc., which cost the 
enlisted men practically nothing. 

Employment as a rule is in the fresh 
air, with maximum of sunshine, sea at- 
mosphere, and healthful surroundings. 

If taken sick or injured, pay goes on, 
he is furnished medical attention, nurs- 
ing, medicines, free. If illness or in- 
jury is serious enough to require hos- 
pital care, is furnished facilities for 
treatment in the most modern of hos- 
pitals, where he may remain without 
cost to himself until he is entirely 
cured. 



If permanently disabled in line of 
duty, the sailor gets a pension varying 
in size, according to the disability, 
from $2 to $100 for complete loss of 
limbs. 

The sailor gets a service pension 
after 10 years' service which is inde- 
pendent of the disability pension and 
is a reward rather for service than an 
idemnity for disability. 

After 20 years* creditable service, the 
sailor gets half pay or privilege of ad- 
mission to the Naval Home. 

After 30 years of service an en- 
listed man may retire with tliree- 



cmL SEB^^CK. 

Subject to discharge for lack of 
work, regardless of ability to continue 
to render faithful service. 

No flexibility; advancement contin- 
gent upon deaths, discharges, or resig- 
nation of men ahead. Therefore natu- 
rally slow and undependable as to pro- 
motions. 

Favoritism is often shown, to the dis- 
advantage of the man in humble po- 
sition. 

There is Jio such field for self- 
Improvement 



Same old routine and dull grind day 
after day and year after year, with no 
effort made by the department head 
to create Interest or make a diversion. 



Place of occupation Is frequently 
gloomy, stuffy, Illy ventilated, and 
poorly heated in winter and stlflng liot 
in summer. 

If employee is taken sick, his pay 
often stops immediately and always 
after a limited time. His doctor bills 
and medicines must be paid for by 
hlm.self. If required to go to a hos- 
pital, the cost wipes out his savings 
for years, and he oftentimes leaves the 
hospital before he Is fully able to per- 
form labor. The fear of sickness and 
Its attending expenses hangs over the 
head of a civilian employee as a con- 
stant menace. 

There is no pension for the civilian 
employee or a proper compensation for 
accident rei'eived In line of duty. 



The civilian employee has no service 
pension or other compensation what- 
ever. He is left entirely on his own 
resources. 

Gets neither half pay or privilege of 
any home other than an almshouse. 

Has no retirement privilege, no mat- 
ter how many years of faithful and 



( 
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IN THE NAVY. 



CIYIIi BSBVIGE. 



fourths of the pay he is receiving, plus 
compensation in lieu of quarters, 
clothing, fuel, and light, amounting to 
$15.75 per month. Th^ total of re- 
tired pay for a chief petty officer 
would amount to nearly $100 a month. 

If a man dies during service, six 
months' pay is Inimeiliately sent to his 
wife or other dependent beneficiary 
previously designated by him. 

The recruit is furnished with a $60 
outfit of clothing free. His clothes 
thereafter are furnished him at actual 
cost to the (tovernment, are well made, 
and of honest material. 

Men have the advantage of educa- 
tional system — free trade schools, com- 
pulsory academic course for recruits, 
and voluntary Instruction for older 
men, to prepare them for either ad- 
vancement In the Navy or for useful 
vocation outside. 

Are furnished travel allowance of 4 
cents per mile upon expiration of en- 
listment from place of discharge In 
United States to place of enlistment in 
United States. If discharged upon 
medical survey, they are furnished 
with transportation to their homes In 
United States. 

Pay Is largely clear, for he has no 
board bill to pay ; lodging is furnished, 
as are most amusements to and trans- 
portation to and from his place of 
duty. 

Receives liberal rewards for length 
of service regardless of advancement, 
even though he has no qualifications 
for a higher grade, but merits an hon- 
orable discharge. His pay Is Increased 
on first reenllstment by $7 and on 
subsequent reenlistments by $4.80 and 
$5.60. 

Receives extra compensation for spe- 
cial details involving unusual skill, or 
extra labor, or hazard ; for example, 
gun-pointers are paid as high as $10 
additional; instructors of recruits, 
$10 ; coxswains of steam launches, $5 ; 
signalmen, $1, $2, and $3; submarine 
men, $15 a month; divers, $1.20 an 
hour ; aviators, 50 per cent Increase, 
and numerous other allowances. 

Has privilege of depositing his sav- 
ings, which draw interest of 4 per cent, 
and have the protection of the United 
States Government back of them. 

A sailor with an honorable discharge 
receives four months' pay as a bounty 
for reenllstment within four months. 
If he reeulists the next day he gets 
30 days' leave and his pay at the in- 
creased rate begins at once, in addition 
to the four months' bounty pay. 



ettlclent service he has rendered the 
Government. Many have been dls- 
charge<l after rendering service cover- 
ing periods from 25 to 40 years. 



If a civlllaji dies, his family gets 
only what Is left from his meager 
wages, and this not over 30 days* com- 
liensation. 

Furnishes his own clothes, which he 
must buy at retail prices and take his 
chance with shoddy material, and 
many times not well finished. 

No trade schools, no classes, no In- 
centive to work, no time afforded dur- 
ing working hours for instruction, no 
Instructors. Preparation for advance- 
ment must be at a disadvantage and at 
considerable expense. 

Pays his own railroad fare when he 
reports for duty and when he is dis- 
charged. 



Must spend the greater share of his 
pay for living expenses; the rest goes 
for car fare, movies, ball games, and 
other recreations, which cost the sailor 
nothing, as a rule. 

Receives no advancement, except 
when promoted to a higher position. 
Service now clogged In lower grades, 
due to a lack of an automatic promo- 
tion system. 



Receives no extra pay for extra duty 
or skilled work or risk, except as he 
is promoted. If late a few minutes Is 
docked, and this regardless of the fact 
that the night previous he worked sev- 
eral hours overtime, closing up Impor- 
tant and necessary business. 



Is often the victim of fake savings 
propositions, and if his savings bank 
fails he has no recourse. Four per 
cent safe investments are rare for the 
small Investor. 

Receives no bounty or other reward 
for service, nothing to look forward 
to but old age, a decrease in salary, 
and later a discharge for no other 
reason than he has grown old in the 
service. 
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IN THE NAVY. 

Even though conimonphice in iutel- 
ligenee and ability, if faithful has as- 
surance of the increases of pay with 
each enlistment, and as he approaches 
the evening of life can depend upon 
some relaxation with a shore billet, 
where he can await with equanimity 
his retirement. 

Sailors with families living in the 
vicinity ol navy yards have the privi- 
lege of buying provisions at the com- 
missary stores at Government prices, 
with honest weight and measure. 



CIVIL SERVICE. 

As lie grows old has the spector of 
dismissal ever before him. Newspa- 
pers have chronicled deaths by sui- 
cide and through a brolien heart of 
aged employees after being dismissed 
from the service. 



Is required to pay full retail prices 
for all provisions, etc. The smaller 
the purchase the higher the price for 
all necessaries of life. 



I hold no brief for the Navy, because I have contended with the 
department a good many times in the Boston Navy Yard and other 
navy yards, where the Navy Department has taken sailors off the 
ship and put them into the shop, doing the work that by right be- 
longed to civilians, and, therefore, in making a comparison, as previ- 
ously stated, I hold no brief for the Navy Department, but I want to 
say a great many things they do for the enlisted man is so far su- 
pjerior to that which the Government does for the old and faithful 
civil-service employees that it ought to be shown up to the country 
in its true light. 

Ever since I was a small boy, Mr. Chairman, I have failed to fully 
realize just why all the money which was collected in the United 
States for charity and collected for missionaries was sent out of the 
country, and why the good intentioned people did not keep that 
money and protect the many good but poor families who need protec- 
tion in this country. I hold in my hand a newspaper clipping relative 
to the refugees in Servia, urging that financial assistance be given 
them. 

I also hold in my hand a newspaper clipping relative to the Eng- 
lish, French, Belgium, Armenians, and Eussian refugees, but I am 
unable to find a single advertisement that ^ows anything like that 
for the American refugees in the employ of Uncle Sam who receives 
insufficient money to properly support his family. 

Congressman Tinknam, of Massachusetts, has introduced a bill 
calling for $500,000 for a home for the feeble-minded, and it is to be 
built m the District of Columbia. I wondered after reading that 
article how many of the 35,000 or 36,000 employees in the District 
who work for Uncle Sam at a mighty small salary and become feeble- 
minded through trying to make both ends meet would ever get into 
that hospital. 

In Minnesota, in the city of Stillwater, they have a State peni- 
tentiary where the convicts are able to earn monthly as much, if not 
more, than some of the Government employees are earning, and they 
are taken care of to the advantage of themselves and their families, 
and they receive $50 a month ; and last year alone the officials paid 
out $80,000 to the convicts in that particular penitentiary. 

I have been asked by a member of one of the branches situated in 
New York City if I would have this newspaper clipping incorpo- 
rated in my remarks. I dislike, I will admit, to have it incorporated 
in my remarks, but I think I ought to follow out the instructions. 

Mr. Nolan. What is it? 
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Mr. Cain. It is " Light House Men and Their Pay." It is a very- 
good article, but it has reference to the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. NoiiAN. If you have been asked to insert it, perhaps you had 
better do so. 

Mr. Cain. I have been asked to insert it, and therefore I thought I 
ought to do it, much as I dislike to. 

(The newspaper clipping here submitted by Mr. Cain is as fol- 
lows : ) 

[Staten Islander. Staten Island, N. Y., Mar. 22, 1916.] 

UGHTHOUSEMEN AND THEIR PAY — ARRAIGNMENT OF SECRETARY RFDFIELD AND 

PRAISE OF INSPECTOR Y'ATES. 

To the Editor. 

Sir: The United States Government is the best in the world to live under, 
to live for, and fight for, but the worst in the world to work for. 

Right here on Staten Island, in the third district, Lighthouse Department, 
Tompkinsville, are some of the finest laboring men I have ever known, who 
have given up the best years of their lives working for the Government, and 
who only receive $2 a day as wages. The Lighthouse Department is part of 
the Department of Commerce, and at the head of the Department of Commerce 
is Secretary Redfield, a man who has written many books and articles and made 
hundreds of speeches on idealistic relations between capital and labor, and is 
held up to the youth of the land as an example of one of the best employers in 
the business world. 

No man can support a family- of even three on Staten Island in comfort nor 
in decency upon $2 a day. Where is Staten Island's Congressman? What haVe 
New York Senators to say about this kind of wage paid to American citizens? 
The Government expects men to take up arms for their country when called 
upon, forgetting that Machiavelli said, ** Money is not the sinews of war, but 
men are the sinews of war," and that no man can be sturdy and strong on 
$2 a day. 

I defy Secretary Redfield, with all his vast experience in business, with all 
his ideals, with all his practicalness, to show how a man can live on $2 a day 
on Staten Island. Let him give the amount he would allow for rent, for 
food, for clothing, etc. I defy him to give any real reason for the richest Gov- 
ernment on earth to pay such miserly salaries. If his answer should be that 
it is the current rates, my reply would be that it is the same answer that the 
sweatshop gives, that the exploiter of labor gives who saps the last ounce of 
strength and the last dollar from his workingmen. It is the answer the devil 
would give with all the sanctimonious piety of a false preacher. That an em- 
ployer can find what sounds like a good answer is as true as that the devil 
can quote Scripture. A reason can always be found for the most damnable 
practice in business. 

I know that the Lighthouse Department at Tompkinsville, in charge of 
Joseph T. Yates, has become one of the show spots of the United States for 
efficiency, for effectiveness in every single way, with a vision of big things to do 
and the doing of it. This department at Tompkinsville is run with horse sense 
hitched up with Government honesty and business efficiency, which is a most 
unusual combination; but then Inspector Yates is an unusual man. 

I know intimately the men in the Lighthouse Department, and I know inti- 
mately the work they are paid for and how they do it. Does Secretary Redfield? 
And if he knows, how can he remain silent when laboring men are paid only 
$2 a day? 

Yours, very truly, 

Habry Weinberger. 

At one of the hearings, one of the Government employees made the 
statement that he had not been to a theater in 10 years, or to a 
"movie," and I picked up a newspaper the other day wherein a 
woman who had two children made appeals for tickets, and I won- 
dered if that was the wife of the man who made that statement 
before the committee. The thought struck me that that might be 
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the man. I only draw your attention to that on the ground that the 
man made the statement and it seems to be applicable. 

I have a friend of mine who is in the newspaper business and t 
read an article in his paper, and it has a direct bearing on the wage 

Question which is now being agitated in the District of Columbia for 
irovernment employees, and I asked him how it was that a man 
could live on $10 a week, as per the article which was in his news- 
paper. He said the man who wrot6 that article, Mr. Cain, is one of 
the best men in the employ of the publishing company that I work 
for. I asked him in what respect was he the best man. "Well," he 
said, "in this respect, that we pay him $5,000 a year to tell how a 
mian with a family of six can livt on $10 a week." 

Under date of April 4, Surg. Gen. Gorgas gave an interesting re^ 
view of the sanitation work in Havana and Panama, as settings for 
his economic conclusions, in which he makes the following statement ; 
In Panama after eliminating the disease bearing and banishing 
yellow^ fever and malaria, the fact was noted by him that all other 
disease had been practically banished. This was brought about, in 
his opinion, by high wages, bringing a better class of workers, pro- 
viding them with larger living accommodations, and better food. 
This brought him to the conclusion that the greatest element in 
sanitation is increase in wages, and established to his satisfaction 
the close relationship between low wages and disease. He expresed 
his opinion that conditions in Panama at this moment are superior 
to those existing in Washington. The time was in the United iStates, 
he said, when wage conditions were much better — when men re- 
ceived a "natural wage." He cited the Colonial days, when a man 
employing another to do a work was required by conditions to pay 
his employee a little more than he himself could do the work for, 
A "natural wage" he not only defined as a just wage, but standi 
ardized it as the wage that provided all the money that the worker 
could properly use and nothing more. No where in the United 
States, he added, do natural wages now obtain. 

Dr. A. J. McKelway, of Washington, D. C, secretary of the South- 
ern States of the National Child Labor Committee, in one of his re« 
cent reports, stated that : 

Insufficient pay is a curse, and there should be some law that should stop 
all industries that do not pay a living wage. 

From my actual and practical experience of 15 years with the 
United States Government, I would say that this would mean that 
Uncle Sam would have to go out of business, as in some of his de- 

Sartments he does not pay a living wage. From a report from the 
bureau of Efficiency of the United States Government, I take it that 
this efficiency commission has determined that a Government em- 
ployee should be paid a salary or wages ranging from 15 to 30 per 
cent above the amount which was paid by commercial and manufac- 
turing establishments throughout the country. I believe the Treas- 
ury JBepartment should give due consideration to the mechanical 
force and other employees who are compelled to work seven days a 
week. I believe that the Government should live up to the laws 
made by the State relative to a day of rest in seven, and in a great 
many of the States they have sOch a law. 
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I believe it would be a good idea for the several departments of 
the Government who employ a mechanical force to see that those 
men are paid the prevailing rate of wages in the vicinity of the 
establishment where they work, or perhaps a much better idea would 
be to have a wage board established, similar to that in the Navy 
Department, which takes care of the forces in the navy yards and 
naval stations throughout the country each and every year, so that the 
employees have the opportunity to appear before the wage board 
and present data as to the prevailing rate of wages in the various 
crafts. If such a board was established I believe tiiat the employees 
Would receive a higher compensation than they now do, whereas they 
have got to appeal to one individifttl and if the employee does not 
stand in favor with him the chances are that he will not get the 
increase that by rights belong to him, according to the quantity and 
quality of work produced. 

At the several hearings which I have attended when the employees 
have been making their statement relative to a married man and a 
family of five, the question has been asked. Do you favor a higher 
rate of compensation for the married man? Insofar as the living 
expenses which I have introduced here covering a family of five 
it has been used merely as a basis of computation. It must be remem- 
bered that there are many more families with more than three 
children than there are with three children. Of course, Congress 
could not legislate to meet the demands of the size of a family, and 
as a consequence a man with a family larger than five, even if this 
bill passes, would not receive all the necessaries of life as would a 
man with a smaller family, but his condition would be helped. A 
single man should receive the same compensation as a married man 
receives, first, because it would enable him to save a little money 
and by the time he gets married he would be able to pay for the 
furnishings of his home and would not have to commence with a 
burden of debt and, as a rule, if a man ffoes in debt to get married 
by the times he has the first debt paid off he has to contract another 
one, and in some cases this lasts through life. Second, if the single 
man receives less than the married man, under conditions such as 
the Government has been operating for the past several years, it 
would endanger the position of the married man, as is well known, 
for economic reasons the married man would be the sufferer thereby, 
being later discharged to make room for the single man who works 
for a lower rate. 

I wish to cite the United States Steel Corporation as to the 
increases given to the employees since 1907. On January 1 of that 
year they received 7 per cent increase; January 10, 6f per cent 
increase; February, 1913, a 10 per cent increase; and February, 1916, 
10 per cent increase, malnng a total of 33^ per cent. 

I still wish to speak on me Steel Trust because they are generally 
decried as to the pay received by the employees. I find on January 
27, 1916, that a total amount of $659,389.42 was distributed in pen- 
sions to retired employees of the United States Steel Corporation 
during 1915. I take this from the fifth annual report of the corpora- 
tion as to their pension fund. This is an increase of $147,421.52 over 
the amount paid out in 1914. The report shows that since January 
1, 1891, when the fund was established, that $2,234,410.75 has been 
distributed in pensions, and I compare this statement with the con- 
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dition in the United States Government as to its lack of taking care 
of the old and superannuated employees who have given the best 
years of their lives to the service, and are thrown out upon cold 
charity. 

I will relate an incident that happened directly after the Demo- 
cratic administration came into power, in 1913, whereby a bureau 
chief was summoned before one of the committees of Congress and 
was asked if he had ever discharged any of the old and decrepit 
employees in the Government service. He said yes, that he had; that 
he had discharged three of them who had been there many, many 
years, one of them as long as 42 years. He was asked if there were 
other employees that he ought to get rid of in his department, and he 
said yes, he thought there were ; and he was questioned by a member 
of the committee as to why he did not do it, and he said, " Never 
again will I discharge any of the old employees who have rendered 
faithful service to the Government, and I want to be very candid with 
the committee that I would much rather sever my connections than 
discharge any of the aged and faithful employees again." He was 
asked by one of the members why he took that position and he said, 
" Of those three men that I discharged, one of them committed sui- 
cide, another died of a broken heart, and the third is now in the 
poorhouse and liable to die at any moment, aiid for those reasons I 
will never again discharge an aged employee while I am in a posi- 
tion and have power to so do. As I have already stated, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would sooner sever my connections and have my conscience 
clear the rest of my life." 

During the Yuletide season Uncle Sam never makes the employees 
happy by such gifts as the private employers give. I will quote a 
few which come to me now : 

Several firms in Wall Street distributed in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1915, at Christmas time $25,000 to their employees. 

J. P. Morgan is reported to have given his employees 20 per cent 
of their annual salaries as Christmas gifts. 

Scores of Wall Street brokers give 10 per cent to their employees. 

The Central Trust Co. of New York City contributed 50 per cent 
of its annual pay roll to its thousand employees. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars in salary increases to its 
employees was the Brooklyn Eapid Transit Co.'s Christmas gift, 
affecting between 6,000 and 7,000 employees. 

Potter & Johnson Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., granted a 5 per 
cent increase to its 900 employees. 

The Grafton & Knight Manufacturing Co., Worcester, Mass., dis- 
tributed amonff its la 00 employees as bonuses $85,000 for loyalty 
during the past year. 

The J. B. Stetson Co., Philadelphia, Pa.j gave 28 deserving em- 
ployees shares of stock valued at $400 each ; m addition to this, every 
employee received a bonus; 3,075 shares were distributed. Thev also 
awarded 318 shares of stock in the Stetson Building and Loan As- 
sociation to the employees. 

The General Chemical Co., with general offices at 25 Broad Street, 
New York City, distributed $3,000,000 among its 15,000 employees 

37609—16 23 
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on a basis of 10 per cent of their earnings the past year as Christinas 
gifts. 

The Pullman people raised salaries aggregating $600,000 for the 
year 1916; $500,000 of this will go to conductors and porters and 
the balance to various a^nts; they number 9,000 out of 27,000. 

The Barbour Flax Spinning Co. voluntarily gave their 1,400 em- 
ployees an increase in wages from 5 to 15 per cent. 

The United States Steel Corporation offers 35,000 shares of com- 
mon stock to its employees on the profit-sharing plan at $85 a share ; 
in 1914 42,826 shares of preferred stock were sold to its employees 
at $105, and 47,680 shares of common at $57. 

Nearly 7^000 men employed by the Pennsylvania Steel Co. will 
receive an mcrease of 10 per cent. This was effective February 1, 
1916. 

Two thousand workers at Washington Steel Plant received a 10 
per cent increase, and this affected all employees. 

I cite these increases and gifts by private concerns to show you 
how they appreciate their employees and compare them with some 
of Uncle Sam's poorly-paid employeea 

I thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. NoijAn. I thank you for coming here. 

(Thereupon at 4.45 o'clock p. m.j the subcommittee stood ad- 
journed to meet at the call of its chairman.) 

Additional letters submitted by Federal Eviplof/ees' Inion. 



Tbeasury Department, 
Washington, March 20, 1916. 
Federal Kmployees' Union, 

Ouray Building, City, 

<Ientij<:men : In response to your call for statements from lower salaried 
employees in the several Government departments, I wish to give you a few 
facts in regards to my case. I was appointed to a position in the Agriculture 
Department in 1906 at $50 per month as skilled laborer. I have served con- 
tinuously, with the exception of 18 months, with practically no advancement 
in salary. I was reinstated a little over two years ago and was promoted to 
$840, and a few months ago to a minor clerkship at $900. The civil service 
has made a ruling that no minor clerk shall receive over $900 per nnnum. 

I am the head of a family consisting of three members. The increase in 
the cost of living and the increase in house rent I find that it is just as hard 
to get along on $900 as it was when I received $600, five years ago. My 
house rent cost mc $25.50 per month; groceries, $24 to $25; clothing, $8 to 
$10 per month, leaviiig me with only $14.50 per month for medicine, doctor 
bills, coal bills, gas bills, and other little incidental expenses, leaving me 
with not one red penny to lay away for the rainy day. There ai*e several 
in the same office that I am in who hold minor-clerk positions and have 
families to support and only receiving $900 per year and have been receiving 
the same for 7, 8, and 10 years without any promotion and can not reciMve 
any promotion under a ruling of the civil service that minor clerks shall not 
be promoted beyond $900 per annum. While the departments are paying 
$1,200 and $1,400 to first-grade clerks to perform work that is required of the 
minor clerks to do and are doing the same grade of work that a lot of .^1,200 
clerks are doing. 

I think that the minor clerks and other subclerical employees should receive 
some recognition and advancement in wages for their efficiency and continuous 
service. 

Respectfully, 
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Washington, D. C, March 19, 1916. 
To the Pbesident of the Federal Employees' Union. 

My Deab Sib: In the Post of to-day it is stated that the Nolan bill is in 
behalf of Government employees who are not receiving sufficient wages or 
salaries to enable them to live in reasonable comfort. 

The bill provides a minimum salary of $1,(1^80 for all employees under $1,200, 
which inference is salaries ranging from $480 to $1,000 per annum. Further, 
that all above $1,000, with salaries from $1,200 to $1,800 or more, be increased 
5 per cent yearly until 20 per cent is reached. 

I ask, is it Just to raise a $1,000 clerk only to $1,080, with a 5 per cent in- 
crease for four years, when it is an established fact in every Government office 
that the majority of $900 and $1,000 clerks do exactly the same work as those 
drawing $1,200, $1,400, or even $1,800, which latter class, with few exceptions, 
hold their salaries through favoritism or political preferment? 

Do not these fortunate clerks " live in reasonable comfort " on their present 
salaries? 

If so, why should they be increased proportionately more than the $1,000 ones? 

Any fair-minded person would see at a glance the injustice of such an inequal- 
ity in salaries, when all do practically the same clerical work. 

I am for the union and shall join very soon. All I ask is fair play. 
Very respectfully. 



Washington, D. C, March 19, 1916. 
FiaoEBAL Employees' Union. 

Gentlemen: I am a married man and am also working for one of our €rOV- 
ernment departments. I am only getting $60 per month, or $720 per year. 
Now I have to pay $15 a month rent, and also have to pay between $1.25 or 
$1.75 for a month's gas bill. For the past few months things have advanced, 
and if it keeps up I can see no way of keeping me out of getting into large debts. 
We have no one in this city to help us, as all of our people live in Philadelphia. 
Just a few weeks ago I was sick, and it cost me $6 for doctor and medicine and 
it was very hard on me. I am no laborer or messenger boy, but I am running 
a lithograph press, and I was receiving more pay outside than what our Govern- 
ment is paying. Why, even messenger boys and unskilled laborers in our de- 
partment are receiving just as much I am. I simply think it is ridiculous for 
the Government to pay married men less than $15 per week. Hoping that your 
local may succeed in everything they attempt to do do, I remain, 

A Govebnment Employee. 



Box 1918, Washington, D. C, 

March 19, 1016. 
Fedebal Employees' Union. 

Deab Sibs : In answer to your appeal to low salaried Government employees 
in the morning Post, will ask you to regard this as confidential. I am em- 
ployed at the National Training School for Boys. Have been here 3 years 
this last time, making it nearly 13 years I have worked here as shoemaker. 
Am 47 years old. My salary is $45 per month. 

The force of boys that work with me make all of the everyday and Sunday 
shoes worn by these boys. 

I was given extra duties nearly a year ago, which requires me to take a 
family of 50 to 70 boys at 6.15 a. m. until 8 p. m. every other day ; eight of 
these hours I spend in the shop. The rest of the time is spent with the boys, 
with the exception of half hour at each meal. 

Every other day I do my shop duties and relieve the other man while he 
eats his meals. 

I don't get a cent for this e^tra work. 

I have spent a great deal of time learning my trade, and I seem to please 
those whom I work for, but I am not pleased with my salary. Do hope the 
Nolan bill will pass. Thanking you, I am. 
Yours, truly. 



[ 
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Wasjiington, D. C, March 16, J 9 16. 
Federal Employees' I^nion, 

No. 15007, of A. F. of L. 

Dear Sirs : Below yon will find statement of iny case. 

Have been einploye<l in the Treasury Department as messenger boy for i>ast 
four a half years at $360 per annum. I'^nder the present laws I find it im- 
I)08sible to get a raise, although I do almost any kind of work. I've been doing 
laborers work for past two years, negroes working with me getting twice as 
much salary. Having a mother and an Invalid father to help support, I find it 
l)retty hard, most of the time impossible to get along. I'm now 19 years old 
and I think it pretty tough after 4 years of service to be receiving $30 a 
month at that age. I'm sure that an appeal of this sort will be given great 
consideration by such learned men as our lawmakers. 
Very sincerely, 



Treasury Dept., Treasurer's Office, Issue Division. 



1218 Eleventh Street NW., March 19, 1916. 
Mrs. John S. Beach, 

Ouray Building. 

Dear Madam : I should like to call the attention of your committee to the 
pitiable condition of the clerks in the office of superintendent of documents, 
Government Printing Office, where I am employed as clerk at $60 per month, 
with practically no chance for promotion. The situation is as follows : There are 
several classes of clerical positions or salaries, ranging from $720 to $1,400 per 
year. The number of clerks in each class is limited by CJongress. The clerks 
have no chance for promotion unless a vacancy occurs by death or resignation 
in a higher class, then only one can be promoted from each lower class, so you 
see the chance for promotion is practically nil or very remote at best. And we 
are helpless unless Congress will do something for our relief, and I earnestly 
hope sufficient weight can be brought to bear to have this done. 

I have been employed In the Government Printing Office 19 years. I have 
passed the following examinations: 

First-grade clerk (departmental). General average, 88.40; arithmetic, 98. 

Thirteenth Census examination. General average, 88.70; tabulation and 
arithmetic, 97. 

Clerk, typewriter examination. General average, 82.49; arithmetic, 100. 

I am from Virginia and am in the unapportioned service and am not eligible 
for transfer to one of executive departments, but I have given long and faithful 
service to the Government. I think it a great reflection upon the merit system 
that a person of my long term of service, record, and qualifications should be 
getting the mere pittance of $60 per month. 

Hoping that some material benefit may be derived by the Government clerks, 
especially the low-salaried ones, by this movement and by the efforts of your 
committee in their behalf, I am. 
Most respectfully. 



March 20, 1916. 

My record shows that on July 25, 1904, I was appointed a clerk at $900 and 
assigned to the Sixth Auditor's office, the Auditor for the Post Oflace Depart- 
ment ; that on February 1, 1906, I was promoted to $1,000 per annum, and that 
on January 18, 1909, I was transferred to the Census Bureau, and, although I 
have now been in this bureau for over seven years, I have received no further 
promotion, so at this writing I have had but one promotion in 11^ years* 
service. 

In the interim I am free to confess that I have worked harder for the Gov- 
ernment than for any private firm. 

As you are aware, we have no choice as to the quality of work but have to 
do that to which -we are assigned, and in the Census Bureau it is of a very 
varied kind. I have, therefore, done both high and low grade work and also 
field work on three occasions ; In fact, worked right along with others receiving 
from $200 to $400 per annum more than I. 

I have been in hopes that by merit I would receive recognition and promo- 
tion, but such does not seem to be the method practiced in the bureau. Political 
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pull does, I know, count, because several men who have been promoted have 
told me frankly that was how they got their promotion and advised me to gov- 
ern myself accordingly. 

Until recently my family consisted of four people, and had I not been able 
to do other work at evening and thus auj|ment by salary, I would have been 
unable to keep myself out of debt. 

I am still receiving $1,000 per annum, and the prospects of promotion seems 
as distant as heretofore, although alleged special agents are appointed by the 
score at $1,200 and up. 

1207a South Capitol Stbeet, 
Washington, D. C, March 18, 1916. 

Gentlemen: I rejoice in the effort being demonstrated by the officers of 
the union, and I am in hopes how successful your plans may be. You suggest 
a living wage. Yes; and I would say an adjustment of the same. Now, 
what do you think of this; it is as true as the sun is in the skies. I am a 
fireman in a department where two firemen and a coal passer handles from 
15 to 18 tons of coal every eight hours; all $60 a month; the coal passer $40 
and $50. Now, the firemen who burn 2 tons are paid what the firemen are 
that handles seven and eight times the amount. Now, these are undeniable 
facts. I long to see the day when your call will be heard by every employee 
from Maine to the Gulf. You are welcome to use this letter if there is a 
word contained therein that will in any way benefit the cause. 
Respectfully, yours, 

FiBEMAN, 

U. 8. D. of A.y City. 

The following are the expenses of one who is employed in the Government 
service at $75 per month : 

Salary ._ $75. 00 

Exi)enses : 

House rent $20.50 

Groceries for 3 30. 00 

Life insurance 4. 50 

Fuel and light 4. 00 

Laundry 2, 00 

61.00 



14.00 



I have $14 per month left to buy clothes and pay doctor's bill, car fare, and 
other miscellaneous expeuses that come In every home. 



Washington, D. O., March 19, 1916. 

Federal Employees' Union, No. 15007, A. F. of L., 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen : Would like to say a few words in regard to the Nolan bill. I 
understand that hearings will be conducted on this bill Monday morning. The 
salary paid to watchmen in the Government departments in Washington is, 
and has been for many years, insufficient to enable them and their families 
to live in reasonable comfort. The salary is in nearly all the departments the 
same ; that is, $720 per year — ^less than $2 per day — on account of the fact that 
we are required to be on duty Sundays and holidays, as well as weekdays. 
Of course, a single man may be able to do fairly well on the salary now paid 
to Government watchmen, but most of us have families to support, and 
therefore our meager salary of $60 per month does not allow us to live in 
reasonable comfort. We are called upon to go on duty any time, day or night. 
Of course, most of us are required to be on duty at night, and are very seldom 
able to be home with our families in the evenings. Hoping that the aforesaid 
Nolan bill will some day in the near future become a law, I beg to remain, 
Very respectfully, yours. 

Watchman, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
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3740 Kanawha Street. 
Chevy Chase, D. C, March 20 y 1916. 

The SECwrTARY Federal Employees* Union, 

Ouray BuUding, Washingtwt, D. C. 

Deab Sir : In response to the invitation for statements from employees draw- 
ing a salary of less than $1,000 as to why their stipends should be increased, 
I beg to submit the following statement which, in most cases, shows the exact 
cost of my monthly requirements or necessities : 

Interest and taxes on house (without principal) $25.83 

Food 24. 00 

Water . 60 

Coal 12. 00 

Insurance on property .78 

Fares 2. 30 

Laundry 1. 00 

Barber i . 50 

Repairs to house 8. 00 

Clothes 5. 00 

80.01 
Tobacco 8. 50 



83.51 



I feel sure that any person who Is qualified to judge would acknowledge that 
the figures above-mentioned are decidedly low. 

It win be seen that It costs a householder living in anything like comfort 
fully $1,000 a year to exist, and that It Is utterly Impossible to save one cent 
after paying for the necessities of life. 

It win, moreover, be seen that my statement Includes nothing for recreation 
or vacation expenses. A man can not afford to go away for a vacation on 
$1,000 a year. 

Yours, faithfully. 



March 20, 1916. 
To the Committee of the Federal Employees Union. 

SiBS : I am another of those $900 clerks. Have been employed In the Crovern- 
ment six years, and have had no promotion, although It seems so easy for the 
higher paid clerks In the division to get a promotion. I am a woman and I 
have no outside Influences ; that seems to explain the situation. 

The men doing the same kind of work I am doing all get a larger salary than 
I, though my efficiency record is counted excellent. A person can not work so 
well under such conditions. Why is It that the men can do less work and get 
larger salaries? 
Very truly. 



1320 BLabvabd Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C, March 19, 1916. 
I'ederal Employers Union, No. 15007. 

I am employed In the Treasury building since October 2, 1909. Started at 
$660 per annum; worked for two years before I received what they called a 
promotion, when I was promoted to $720 per annum, and I have been stnig- 
gling along ever since on that salary, notwithstanding that I am eligible for 
$900 position; but I can't get it for the reason that outsiders are brought in 
who have influence with the officials, and I am put off with a promise that " you 
will get the next " ; when the next chance comes it is the same story, " you will 
get the next opening." So I am left struggling along on the same salary with 
nothing but a promise. That is the way I have been treated ever since I came to 
Washington. 

Seeing I am the only wage earner of the family it is Impossible for me to get 
along and pay my debts on $60 per month, and still they expect me to do the 
work that a clerk should do. I have to walk 2^ miles every night and morning 
to and from my work, rain or shine, just because I can*t spend 5 cents for 
car fare. If I did I should have to do without something else. It is enough 
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to make an honest man dishonest when he knows he Is discriminated against 
as I have been, and I think it high time something was done to give the low- 
salaried man enough to live on without laying awake nights thinking how he 
is going to get his next meal. 
Respectfully, yours. 

Messrs: I desire to submit the following statement as evidence for better 
wages for Federal employees: 

I have been employed in the service as messenger since May 3, 1915; began 
with a salary of $50 a month and later increased to $60. I have two children 
in high-school work. This inducement brought me here. 

I rent a house jointly with another family. Both use the kitchen and 
dining room. My part of the rent, coal, and gas bill is $22.50 ; my grocery bill 
about $30; balance for living, church, and school expenses, $7.50. 

Before coming here we all took part in church, school, and social activities, 
and other affairs of the comnnmity. Have always encouraged my children to 
be active in this kind of work, believing this to be an essential part of the 
education of citizenship. 

I find in this city, first, that $7.50 is wholly inadequate to clothe us and 
meet these demands or any part of them, my children being high spirited. 

The resultil are: If we attend any social features of the church, or the 
children attend any clubs at school, they are objects of ridicule or charity. 
My boy, now 16 years of age, has quit school and church and is seeking meager 
employment rather than submit to this humiliation. He has a strong taste for 
science and reads many scientific journals. Before he was 14 years old he had 
successfully constructed a telegraph and operated it. His ambition was to 
take up scientific work. He is now losing all this hope and will not talk to 
any one of this subject, except his mother. He wants to abandon the idea 
of a college or hi^-school education. 

The girl failed on two of her studies and has a dislike to her schoolmates. 
I have a dentist's bill of $3 a month to pay for her. She has not quit her 
Sunday-school class yet, but wears the same clothes there as to the high school. 

I hope to get out of here as soon as possible unless I get better wages. Under 
ciyilHservice rules I will be required to work two years before I can be pro- 
moted by examination. During my service I have never been late and only 
taken 10 days' annual leave. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Washington, D. C, March i8, 1916. 
Fedebai. Civn. Service Union, No. 15007, 

311 Ouray Building, Eighth and G Streets NW, Washington, I). C; 

A member of 15007 handed me one of your circulars, and after reading it 
would send In my application for membership, but owing to circumstances can 
not do so at the present time. 

In regard to the Nolan bill, it would certainly be a godsend to the laborers, 
messengers, and watchmen in the Government service, as we can hardly squeeze 
out a living the way it Is. So I send a statement below of what it costs me 
a year to live, and hundreds of others are in the same fix: 

Per Tear. 

Rent, $7 per month $84 

Car fare, $4 per month 48 

Insurance, family and self 60 

Fuel (about) 60 

Groceries and- supplies 360 

Total 012 

This is $612, not counting clothes and doctor bills and other incidentals — 
and me drawing $660 per year and having a wife and four small children, 
ranging from 3 months to 11 years old. So you see how I am up against It. 
.^^ut four years ago I had a spell of sickness of about three months dura- 
tion, and the Associated Charities had to take care of my family and I during 
that time. I sincerely hope that something may be done to better our situation, 
and I hope to be a member of the organization soon. 
Very respectfully, 

» 
Laborer, Army Medical Museum, Seventh and B Streets SW, 
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Washington, D. C, March 19, 1916. 
Union No. 16007, A. F. of L. : 

I have been In the Department of Labor since 1906, and the pay that I get 
I find it too hanl to get alonp with, as increase of the cost of living is being 
increased. 

Yours, respectfully, 



713 f^leeond Street fifW 



Washington, D. C, March 19, 1916. 

Meeting of the Federal Employees' Union, No. 15007, A. F. of L. : 

I have been in the Government for six years and I get $20 a month, and it 
cost me at least $16 or $17 a month, with car fare ; it costs $1 a week. I have 
to be at work at the State, War, and Navy Department at half past 5 o*<doek in 
the morning. 

Yours, respectfully, 

M., 713 Second Street SW. 

Washington, D. C, Ma%ch 19, 1916. 
Federal Employees' Union, No. 15007, A. F. of L. 

Genti^men : In answer to your appeal in Sunday Post, I feel as one ot the 
underpaid of the Government. Will say from experience that imd I been i&- 
formed before I left my home of the conditions in the service, the small amount 
of pay received, I'd never left my happy home to be a slave. 

My experience has been costly. I receive $60 per month — ^nearly half for 
rent or live in some place that you would be ashamed to be seen <*oming &om ; 
eat, pay outrageous prices for stale food ; ke^ up a little insurance ; aomething 
to wear ; some for church ; none for reiq)ectable clothes ; none for a little pleas- 
ure. I find it takes all a man can get out of the amount to exist — not live — 
merely existing. 

In conclusion I pray to Ood tiiat your struggle for the underpaid oi the Gov- 
ernment will be a victory for us, as I have said to my family if your cause is 
defeated we can't stand this another winter. You have my prayers every Bight 
and morning for the day to come when the man or woman in the service who 
do the actual work, such as poor laborers, messengers, elevator co9idiict€»rs, 
watchmen, who make eight hours now, will receive something in return for their 
important work. 

Yours, truly. 

Post Offloe Department. 



No. 35 M Street, NW., 

Washington, D. C, 

March 18, 1916. 

To the Committee fob the Nolan Hearings, fbom the FEDEitAi- Unioit, 
No. 15007. 

Deab Fbiends: The classes which occur to me as needing and deserving 

the blessed Nolan legislation are these: 

1. Department watchmen. These get $60 per month, and are on duty Sun- 
days and holidays. 

2. Money counters, Treasury. These have a number of rating below $75 
a month ; I think, $840 per annum, $800, $720, $660, and in the estimates for 
the next fiscal year reductions are recommended from $800 to $700, and from 
$700 to $600, and they pay for all undetected counterfeits from their wages. 
Their conditions of labor, locked up in the basements, are most undesirable, 
their reward inadequate. 

3. The large numbers of employees in the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, who, being well organized, will probably speak for themselves. 

4. The sewers and folders, etc., in the Government Printing Office, who, 
under the beneficent charge of the luxurious Mr. Stillings, often earned only 
25 cents a day, and one day only 9 cents. These have the eight-hour day as 
a maximum, so impressively recommended by our friend, Mr. Borland, as a 
minimum. One girl became destitute and desperate enough to commit a 
successful suicide. Even the representatives of the press never found out why 
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the others did not follow her example. Neither can anyone guess why these 
girls all remained good and industrious, patiently waiting and praying for a 
new administration or the death of the old administrator. But they did. 

4. The all-day charwomen of the Agriculture and other departments. 
These in the Department of Agriculture suffered a reduction of wages two 

or three years ago, supposed to be on account of the high cost of living, on 
the theory that Congressmen must live, but charwomen need not unless they 
find it desirable. 

5. Laborers in all the departments. 

6. Clerks in Oongressional Lribrary. It is as true of the women as of the 
three to six dependents, and $3 a day is not more than a humane wage for 
the Government to pay, in order to set an example of decent consideration 
for the world's workers. 

Very respectfully. 

Ruth G. D. Havens, 
Accountantj Treasury, 

Baustojs, Va., Mareh 19, 1916. 

I would like to add my earnest plea to the good cause of the " minimum 
wage crusade" by begging you will not forget the hard workers of the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing, with their starvation wage and eight-hour 
day. 

An article in the Washington Post of this morning does not mention the 
bureau among the other departments unless it is included in the Treasury. 

As I am a much-interested person I send this, wishing success for the suf- 
ferers, having felt the consequence of low wages. 
Very respectfully, 

A Reader of the Post. 

STATEMENT OF BEFRESENTATIVE JOHN I. NOLAN, AUTHOR OF 

H. E. 11876. 

Mr. Chairman. The bill (H. R. 11876) was drafted and intrO' 
duced by me after consultation with the omcers and members of the 
Federal Civil Service Employees' Association of the port of San 
Francisco, composed of civil-service employees, a large number of 
whom would be benefited if this bill were passed. A ^eat many 
of these men are employed in the custodian service as watchmen, 
messengers, firemen, elevator operators, and laborers. The wages 
of most of these workers have remained stationary for a great many 
years, while the cost of living has increased by leaps and bounds. 
They have attempted, from time to time, through petition to the 
various executive departments, to secure relief in the way of annual 
increases, but were always met with the statement that the appro- 
priations provided for the operation of the several departments 
would not permit of increases in their wages. A great n;iany also 
came under the provisions of appropriations made in lump sums. 
Several jears ago a rider was attached to the legislative, executive, 
and judicial appropriation bill which prohibits tne use of any part 
of lump-sum appropriations for the raising of salaries ; consequently 
the low-paid employees of the Government service have no other 
method m seeking relief than to appeal direct to Congress; hence 
the introduction of this bill. 

I include at this point some figures showing the increases in our 
annual appropriations, covering five-year periods, from 1896 to 
1916; also the average annual mcrease in the total appropriations 
during that period . 
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Y«v. 



1880. 

iffn. 

1906. 

mi. 
me. 



ToUlappropria- Increase in flT« 



$457,088,344.72 

719, 278, 826l 89 062, 190, 482. 17 

7K, 563,«2QL 06 > 46, 274, 793. 17 

976,742,924.46 211,189,334.40 

1,114,937,012.02 138,194,087.66 



Increase over 1896, |667,848,067.aO. 
Average for 20 years, $^,892,433.96. 

« 

It will be seen at a glance that the great business institution which 
this Government is conducting has more than doubled its expendi- 
tures in 20 years, a great portion of which increase can be attributed 
to the rapid increase in prices the Government is called upon to pay 
yearly for supplies for all of its establishments. 

The increase in price of the rations for the Army and the Navy 
has gone up by leaps and bounds, and this had to be met in the annual 
appropriation bills. The increase in cost for every other department 
of the Government for all sorts of commodities and sui>plies has also 
increased by leaps and bounds, which had to be met in the annual 
appropriations; and it made no difference whether these appropria- 
tions were purchased in the open market or by competitive bidding, 
the Government has been compelled to increase its. expenditures m 
order to meet the rapidly increasing prices. But the greatest ele- 
ment that our great governmental establishment needs in the conduct 
of its business — ^the laborer to perform the work — ^has received abso- 
lutely no consideration whatever. Especially is this true of the em- 
ployees receiving less than $1,000 per annum, the lowest paid of all 
of our Government workers. 

If it was necessary for the Grovernment to increase its annual ex- 

Eenditures for the commodities it needs, as well as for supplies to 
eep the great governmental institution in good working order, is 
it not also reasonable to assume that the workers themselves, in their 
Homes, need additional revenue to meet the increased prices they were 
Called upon to pay when purchasing the necessaries of life? 

In presenting this measure I am doing so in the hope that the 
Congress of the United States will at last come to the assistance of 
these willing and faithful employees, and correct a situation that it 
has allowed to exist only too long, as this is a matter of justice and 
fairness. 

I am including in the record a large number of letters which have 
been forwarded to me by organizations and individuals in the Gov- 
ernment employ. These letters speak for themselves, along with the 
testimony which has been given before this subcommittee. 

I trust the subcommittee will immediately report the measure to 
the full committee so that the full committee may report an equitable 
measure to the House of Representatives. 
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Table I. — Cfiving n/umber of employees receiving less than at the rate of $1,0S0 

per annum, 

[Data furnished by Hon. John I, Nolan and the computations by the Federation of Federal 
Civil Service Employees. Table arranged and compiled "by F. H. Ainsworth.] 

Statutory 32, 572 

Lump sum :: 50,817 

Per diem 21, 664 



Total - 105, 053 

Of the above, 25,325 employees receive less than at the rate of $50 per month. 

Note. — ^Many of those receiving less than $50 per month also have allowances, 
such as quarters, subsistence, etc. 

■ < 

Table II. — Giving wumher of civil-service employees receiving less than at the 
rate of $1,080 per anmim, by departments and independent offices, under three 
forms of appropriations, 

(Data furnished by Hon. John I. Nolan and the computations, by the Federation of Fed- 
eral Civil Service Employees. Table arranged and compiled by F. H. Ainsworth.] 



Department. 



State.. 
Justice. 



Treasury*. 
Post Office. 



War 



Navy. 



Interior... 



Agrieultuie. 



Commeroe. 



Labor. 



White House. 



Appropriation. 



Statutory. 



do 

Lump sum. 
Perniem... 



Statutory.. 
Lxunp sum. 
Peraiem... 



Statutory.. 
Lumpsum. 
Per diem... 



Statutory.. 
Lumpsum. 
Peraiem... 



Statutory.: 
Lump sum: 
Per diem... 



Statutory.. 
Lump sum. 
Peraiem... 



Statutory.. 
Lump sum. 
Peraiem... 



Statutory.. 
Lump sum. 
Peraiem... 



statutory. 
1 No data. 



Employ- 
ees. 



76 



322 

450 

1 



773 



25,303 

13,022 

69 



38,384 



705 

14,577 

8,436 



23,718 



473 

426 

11,221 



12,120 



1,848 

11,800 

103 



13,761 



1,796 

3,740 

71 



6,607 



863 

3,626 

61 



4,439 



Less than 
160 per 
month. 



48 
61 



90 



00 

306 

3 



377 



27 
8,210 
4,707 



12,944 



100 

306 

1,604 



1,921 



819 

2,966 

76 



3,880 



377 

2,068 

30 



2,604 



84 
2,110 



2,104 
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Table II. — GivviHf mimber of civUrservice emptoyees receiving less than at the 
rate of $1^080 per annum, by departments and independent offices, under three 
forms of appropriations — Continue. 



Department. 


Appropriation. 


Employ- 


Leas than 
SSOper 
mQnth. 


Olyfl BfiiTlM Commission 


Statutory 


91 
31 


6 




Lump sum 






T.iiTnp ffum 






122 


6 


TntAnitAtA Commwoe OommiRffion 


287 


M 




T^nrnp OTm 




0mith8on1an Institution 


307 
42 


9» 




Per (fiem 


12 




T/Ump sum- 






349 


81 


Botanic OHrd^n 


7 
21 






Per diem 


9 










28 


9 


Government Printing Office 


Statutory 


277 

32 

• 1,«38 


56 


Lump sum 


10 


Per (fiem 


40 






1 


1,047 


106 


Panama Oanal 

District of CJolumbia 


Ti'Utup ffli»n-- 


59 


10 


Statutory 




719 
2,041 


211 


Lumn sum 


884 






2,760 


1,096 



Federal employees receiving less tha/n $S per day. 

WHITB HOUSE. 

Three at $720 $2,160 

Two at $840 1,680 

Two at $000 1,800 

One at $1,000 1, 000 



Total 6, 640 

Thb White House, 
Washington, June 11, 19H. 

My Deab Mb. Nolan: Referring to your request by telephone this morning 
tor information as to the number of employees of this office whose salaries 
are less than $3 per day, I beg to say that there are eight employees of this 
Glass. Their aggregate salaries at present are $6,640 per annum. 
Sincerely, yours, 

J. P. TUMULTT, 

Secretary to the President, 
Hon. John I. Nolan, 

House of Representatives. 



Statutory positions in the Department of State paying less than $1,095 per 

an/num, 

19, at $1,000 

19, at 900 



5, at. 

27, at. 

5, at. 

1, at. 

76 



840 
720 
600 
420 
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Treasury Department, Feb. IS, 1915. 

DEPABTMENTAL SEBVIGE. 



Statutory positions, per annum : 

276, at $1, 000 

7, at 960 

262, at 900 

87, at 840 

66, at :. 800 

15, at 780 

302, at 720 

20, at 700 

136, at 660 

12, at 600 

79, at 540 

11, at 500 

11, at 480 

19. at 400 

20, at 360 

52, at 300 

118, at 240 



1,393 
Lump-sum appropriations : 
Per annum — 

18, at 1, 000 

19, at 900 

3, at 840 

1, at 720 

11, at 700 

1, at 939 



53 



Lump-sum appropriations — Continued. 
Per diem — 

79, at $2. 88 

1, at 2. 85 

36, at 2. 69 

24, at 2. 56 

104, at 2. 50 

9, at 2. 40 

95, at— 2. 31 

622, at 2. 24 

26, at 2. 11 

149, at 2. 00 

212, at 1. 92 

73, at 1. 84 

31, at 1. 76 

957, at 1. 75 

29, at 1. 60 

5, at 1.03 



2,497 
Piece rates — 

In the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing 762 

In the office of the Audi- 
tor for Post Office De- 
partment 157> 



(Lump sum.) 

MINT AND ASSAY SERVICE. 



Per annum : 

1, at $1, 050 

17, at 1, 000 

70, at 900 

1, at 850 

1, at 840 

3, at 800 

19, at 780 

5, at 720 

1, at 650 

1, at 625 

1, at 600 

3, at 550 

1, at 480 



Per annum: 
l«at„ 
1, at__ 
1, at- 
4, at— 



$360 
325 
313 
300 



131 
Per diem: 

26, at 3.00 

1, at 2.90 

28, at 2.50 

1, at 2.00 



56 



CUSTODIAN SBBVICE. 



Per annum : 

1, at — $1, 080 

78, at 1, 000 

1, at 960 

60, at 900 

25, at 840 

12, at 800 

7, at 780 

548, at 720 

1, at 700 

1, 073, at 660 

1, 119, at 600 

153, at 540 

2, at 500 

14, at 480 

2. at 400 



Per annum: 

12, at $360 

6, at 350 

101, at 325 

640, at 300 

3, at 180 



3,858 
Per diem : 

39, at 3.00 

32, at 2. 50 

49. at 2. 25 

32, at 2. 00 

2. at 1. 75 

154 
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(Statutory.) 



Per anuum: 

1, at $1,050 

21. at 1, 000 

44, at 900 

3, at 850 

4, at 840 

2, at 800 



SX7BTBKA8UBT SSBTIGB. 

Per annum: 
81, at. 
2, at_. 
1, at_- 



109 



(Lump sum.) 



$720 

600 
500 



COAST GT7ABD SXBVIOB. 



Formerly Life-Saving Service. 



Per annum : 

272, at $1,000 

2, at 090 

16, at 900 

1, at 840 

1, at 800 

1, at 780 

2, at 720 

9, at 600 



1, at. 



305 
Per month: 
270, at. 
1, 700, at. 



1,970 



$480 



70 
65 



2, at. 
4, at. 

6 



COAST GUABD SERVICE. 



Formerly Revenue-Cutter Service. 



(Lump sum.) 



$500 
900 



PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 



Per annum : 



23 

1 

5 

1 

11 

148 

9 

19 

4 

28 

24 

8 

14 

110 

50 

1 

4 

114 

4 

1 

136 

4 

180 

1 

1 

177 

1 

9 



at $1,080 

at 1, 040 

at 1, 020 



at. 
at- 
at. 
at- 
at- 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at- 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at- 



1,000 
960 
900 
880 
840 
800 
780 
720 
700 
660 
600 
540 
510 
500 
480 
450 
438 
420 
390 
360 
330 
324 
300 
270 
250 



Per diem: 

26, at. 

1, at- 
3, at- 
6, at- 

28, at- 
1, at- 

11, at-. 
1, at- 

21, at_. 
3, at- 
1, at- 
3, at- 



$240 
216 
210 
200 
180 
168 
150 
112 
120 
100 
78 
60 



1,186 

Per diem : 

9, at 

37, at 

1, at 

3, at 

Miscellaneous : 

Per diem when employed- 

2, at 

10, at 



3.00 

2.50 

1.00 

.50 



$1 
10 



12 
Per hour when employed- 
7, at - 



030 
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For each examination of surf- 
men of Coast Guard Service : 

23, at $2. 50 

Each vessel inspected — 

3, at $25 

4, at 15 

12, at 10 

2, at 8 

2, at 5 



23 



For each examination of surf- 
men of Coast Guard Service — 
Continued. 
Each vessel fumigated — 

1, at $20 

2, at 15 

1, at 10 



(Lump sum.) 



INTEBNAL-BEVENUE SEBVICE. 



Per annum : 

l,at $1,050 

104, at 1, 000 

86, at 900 

1, at 840 

1, at 820 

24, at 800 

1, at - 750 

9, at 720 

2, at ,- 700 

27, at 600 

4, at 500 

1, at 480 



Per annum: 

2, at $400 

1, at 360 

80, at 300 

1, at 240 

3, at 200 

6, at 180 

1, at 100 

3, at 60 

1, at 50 
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2,286 storekeepers, storekeeper-gangers, and gangers, who are paid fees. 

Employees of the War Department Recei\'ing Less Than $1,095 Per Annum 

OB Less Than $3 Per Diem. 

The column marked (2) designates the number in each grade, by grades^ 
and unclassified civil employees now borne on the rolls or appropriated for, in 
all branches of the service of the War Department, by grades, whose compen- 
sation is specifically fixed in the annual appropriation acts at less than $1,095 
per annum. 

The column marked (2) designates the number, in each grade, by gi*ades, 
of classified and unclassified civil employees now borne on the rolls in all 
branches of the service of the War Department who are paid from "lump-sum" 
appropriations, but whose compensation is not specifically fixed by law, who 
are receiving less than $1,095 per annum. 

The column marked (3^ designates the number, by rate per day, of classified 
and unclassified civil service employees now borne on the rolls in all branches 
of the service in the War Department, whose compensation is fixed either by 
law or regulation at less than $3 per day and paid from "lump-sum" annual 
appropriations. 

Employees of the War Department receiving less than $1^095 per annum. 



(1) Statutory positions: 

2, at $1,080.00 

2, at 1, 020. 00 

241, at 1, 000. 00 



1, at. 

1, at. 
47, at. 
92, at. 

1, at. 

212, at. 

61, at. 

20, at. 

l,at. 

4, at. 

l,at. 



960.00 
950. 00 
900.00 
840.00 
780.00 
720.00 
660.00 
600.00 
540.00 
480.00 
360.00 



No. 1 — Statutory positions — Con. 

1, at $300.00 

1, at 288. 00 

1, at 250. 00 

18, at 240. 00 

707 
(2) Lump-sum appropriations: 

486, at $1,080.00 

4, at 1, 068. 00 

7, at 1, 050. 00 

8, at .1,044.00 

5, at 1, 040. 00 

1, at 1, 035. 00 

1, at 1, 032. 00 



866 
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(2) Lump-sum approprlatloDB — Ck)ntcl. 

l,at $1,025.00 

171, at 1, 020. 00 

at 1, 014. 00 

at 1, 009. 00 

at 1, 008. 00 

at 1, 000. 00 



o 

1 

18 

308 

2 

6 

20 

33 

3 

1 

1 

1 

241 

1 

2 

2 

1 

6 

6 

1 

1,110 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

8 

2 

10, 

416 

2 

17 

3 

7 

14 

8 

4 

2 

459 

1 

16 

15 

12 

26 

3 

1 

1, 362 

152 

2 

2 

3 

4 

38 

408 

21 

7 

1 

1 

.1 

47 



999.60 

996.96 

996.00 

990.00 

980.00 

975.00 

972.00 

966.00 

960.00 

950. 00 

948.00 

945.00 

939.00 

936.00 

910.00 

904.00 

900.00 

898.00 

897.00 

888.00 

882.00 

876.00 

875.00 

870.00 

864.00 

855.00 

852. 00 

840.00 

834.00 

828.00 

819.00 

816. 00 

810. 00 

804.00 

800.00 

792. 00 

780.00 

768.00 

756. 00 

750.00 

744. 00 

732.00 

730.00 

724. 00 

720. 00 

' 720. 00 

708. 00 

696.00 

684.00 

675. 00 

672. 00 

660.00 

at * 660. 00 



at- 
at_ 
at- 
at- 
at_ 
at- 
at_ 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at_ 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at. 
at_ 
at_ 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at_ 
at- 
at_ 
at_ 
at- 
at_ 
at- 
at_ 
at_ 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at_ 
at- 
at- 
at_ 
at- 
at- 
at_ 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at_ 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at_ 



at- 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 



659.88 
659.00 
657.00 
654.00 
648.00 

1 And rations. 



( 2 ) Lump-sum appropriations — Contd. 



l.a 
l.a 

8, a 
2. a 

2, a 
l,a 

18, a 

1, 164, a 

120, a 

l,a 

3, a 
l.a 

12, a 
5, a 
l,a 

1, 211, a 

105, a 

3, a 

41, a 

21, a 
3, a 
l,a 
3, a 

13, a 
3, a 
3, a 

15, a 

5, a 
1, 051, a 

279, a 
l,a 

6, a 

3, a 
123, a 

l,a 

1, a 
l.a 

13, a 

4, a 

2. a 
1, 157, a 

22, a 

5, a 
l,a 

15, a 
10, a 

5, a 
45, a 

2, a 

9, a 
239, a 

7, a 

3, a 

6, a 
50, a 

6, a 
l,a 
l,a 
17, a 
3, a 
576, a 
2, a 
l,a 

16, a 



$640.00 
636.00 
630.00 
626.00 
624.00 
615.00 
612.00 
600.00 

"600.00 
598.00 
576.00 
572.00 
570.00 
552.00 
547.50 
540.00 

*540.00 
537.00 
528.00 
525.00 
522.00 
520.00 
516.00 
510.00 
504.00 
500.00 
495.00 
492.00 
480.00 

' 470. 00 
468.00 
462.00 
456.00 
450.00 
448.80 
442.40 
435.00 
432.00 
429.00 
422.40 
420.00 

* 420. 00 
402.00 
400.00 
396.00 
390.00 
384.00 
375.00 
374.00 
372.00 
360.00 

'360.00 
342.00 
336.00 
330.00 
320.00 
318.00 
315.00 
312.00 
306.00 
300.00 

"300.00 
288.00 
282.00 
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(2 ) Lump-sum appropriations — Contd. 



15, a 
4, a 

4, a 
3, a 

37, a 
1, a 

464, a 

1, a 

8, a 

11. a 

1, a 

94, a 

70, a 

16, a 

1, a 

3, a 

19, a 

20, a 
1, 541, a 

2, a 
24, a 
10, a 

5, a 

4, a 
87, a 
39, a 

4, a 
57, a 
15, a 

5, a 

38, a 

3, a 
333, a 

18, a 
l,a 
1, a 

10, a 

49, a 
l,a 
l,a 
l,a 
7, a 
3, a 

33, a 

6, a 



$276. 00 

275.00 

270.00 

264.00 

252. 00 

246.00 

240.00 

234.00 

225.00 

222.00 

219.00 

216.00 

210.00 

204.00 

201.60 

200.00 

192.00 

186.00 

180.00 

174.00 

168.00 

165.00 

160.00 

156.00 

150.00 

144.00 

138.00 

135.00 

132.00 

130. 20 

129.00 

126.00 

120.00 

108.00 

105.00 

104.00 

96.00 

90.00 

84.00 

78.00 

75.00 

72.00 

70.00 

60.00 

30.00 



15,124 
(3) Per diem employees : 

18, at 2. 96 

4, at 2. 88 

3, at 2. 85 

1, at 2. 84 

113, at 2. 80 

140, at 2. 76 

192, at 2.75 

15, at 2. 72 

6, at 2. 64 

65, at 2. 60 

5, at 2. 59 

14, at 2. 56 

91, at 2. 52 

445, at • 2. 50 

32, at 2. 48 

2, at 2. 43 

37609—16 ^24 



(3) Per diem 
42, a1 

23, at 
• 9, at 

22, at 

508, at 

9, at 

5, at 
59, at 

7, at 

1, at 

6, at 
686, at 

21, at 
9, at 

8, at 
41, at 

260, at 

30, at 

475, at 

295, at 

62, at 

5, at 

6, at 

3, at 
612, at 

87, at 

924, at 

8, at 

18, at 
51, at 
28, at 
16, at 

8, at 

4, at 
365, at 

16, at 

98, at 

278, at 

4, at 

8, at 

24, at 
4, at 

220, at 
85, at 
10, at 

8, at 
27, at 

9, at 
l,at 

234, at 

19, at 
24, at 

2, at 
170, at 

16, at 

1, at 
iMjU, at 

47, at 

2, at 
130, at 

78, at 
137, at 


omrklrkvcwftc -.tf^nni-H 


t _ $2.40 


:— — 2. 35 


:___ 2.32 


: _ 2.30 


; 2. 25 


: __ 2.24 


: 2. 20 


:_« __ 2.16 


:__ _ 2.15 


: _ . ^ 2.10 


:— _ -» ._ 2.08 


'- - 2. 00 


"— - 1. 92 


:_ _ 1.90 


:- - - 1.88 


:_ 1. 85 


:~ - 1. 84 


: __ 1. 80 


:__ _ 1.76 


— _ _ , 1.75 


— - — 1.70 


:- -- 1. 68 


:^ __ 1.65 


:__ _ 1.64 


: __ 1.60 

: _ - 1.52 


:_ _ 1.50 


__ 1.45 


1.44 


_ 1.40 


1.36 


- 1.35 


:_ _ _ _,. 1.30 


: _ _ _ 1.28 


: _ 1.25 


: 1.24 


: 1.20 


: _ 1.16 


: _ _ « 1.15 


: 1.12 


: 1.10 


; 1.04 


: 1. 00 


; .96 


: . 90 


: .88 


; . 85 


; .80 


; . 76 


: . 75 


: .70 


: .64 


: .625 


: .60 


; .56 


; . 525 


: .50 


: .48 


: . 45 


: .40 


; .375 


;_ .35 





8,436 
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Number of employees in — 

Class I, statutory posltious 707 

Class II, lump-sum appropriations 15, 124 

Class III, per diem .. 8, 436 



Total 24,627 

United States Depabtment of Aqbicultube. 

Number of employees on the rolls, by salary grades, receiving less than $1,095 

per annum, or $S per diem. 



Statutory 
9, 

1. 

96, 
237, 

42, 
460, 
149, 

1. 

31. 

230, 

30, 

142, 

31, 

212, 

5, 

10, 

65, 

7, 

47, 



positions : 

at $1, 080. 00 

at 1, 050. 00 

at 1, 020. 00 

at 1, 000. 00 



at- 
at- 
at-. 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at_. 
at-. 
at- 
at- 
at- 



1,805 

Lump-sum 

29, 

1 

1 

22 

461 

134 

1 

277, 

361 

11 

9 

9 

1 

12 

103 

5 

9 

14 

8 

1 

6 

3 

198 

1 

2 

21 

1 

3 



appropriations : 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at— 

at 

at— 

at 



960.00 
900.00 
840.00 
800.00 
780.00 
720.00 
660.00 
600.00 
540.00 
480.00 
450.00 
420.00 
360.00 
300.00 
240.00 



1,080.00 
1,060.00 
1, 050. 00 
1,020.00 
1,000.00 
960.00 
950.00 
900.00 
840.00 
810.00 
800.00 
780.00 
756.00 
750.00 
720.00 
700.00 
675.00 
660.00 
650.00 
636.00 
630.00 
625.00 
600.00 
560.00 
550.00 
540.00 
520.00 
510.00 



Lump-sum 

69, 

117, 

1, 
25, 

11, 
46, 

1, 

1. 

53, 

2, 

2, 

245, 

2. 

52, 

1. 
1, 
3, 
6, 
38, 
4, 

1, 
50, 

1. 

7. 

4, 

1. 

1. 

1, 

61. 

4. 

7, 

3, 

67, 

1, 

6, 

2, 

298, 

876, 



appropriations — Oontd. 

at $500. 00 



at 

at 

at 

at ji 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at — 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 

at 



3,769 
Per diem employees: 
4, at 



1, at. 
24, at. 

3, at. 
34, at. 

4, at. 
1, at. 

71 



480.00 

466.00 

450.00 

420.00 

400.00 

390.00 

384.00 

360.00 

350.00 

330.00 

300.00 

270.00 

240.00 

225.00 

216.00 

210.00 

200.00 

180.00 

150.00 

144.00 

120.00 

112.00 

110.00 

96.00 

84.00 

80.00 

70.00 

60.00 

56.00 

45.00 

42.00 

40.00 

37.50 

80.00 

25.00 

12.00 

1.00 



2.50 
2.30 
2.00 
1.75 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 



Grand total . 5, 645 

The above lists do not include temporary employees. Persons appointed at 
a monthly compensation, or at a rate other than a regular per diem compensa- 
tion, have been included on an annual basis. 

Apbil 9, 1914. 
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Statement showing number of regular poHtions, idih salaries, under the 
Department of Commerce, the compensation of which is less tJum $1,095 per 
annum or $3 per diem. 



NO. 1. — STATUTOBY POSITIONS. 



3, At $1,080 

214, at 1, 000 

15, at 960 

220, at 900 

3, at 880 

24, at 840 

4, at 820 

1, at 780 

129, at 720 

9, at 700 

21, lat 660 

2, at 640 



3, 

134, 

4, 

9, 

29, 

1, 

8, 

2, 

31, 

866 



at- 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 

At. 

at. 
at- 

at. 



$630 
600 
550 
540 
480 
420 
360 
300 
240 



NO. 2. — ^PAID FROM LUMP-SUM APPBOPBIATIONS, WITH ANNUAL SALABIES. 



86, 
1 
2 

53, 

13 

14 

55 

1 

155 

1 

78 

3 

9 

11 

37 

1 

61 

7 

27 

6 

2 

112 

4 

11 

1 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

109 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

132 

1 

3 

479 

1 

2 



at $1, 080 



at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at- 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at- 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at- 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 
at. 



1,080 


1, 


1,060 


26, 


1,032 


131, 


1,020 


5. 


1,008 


217, 


1,000 


2, 


960 


5, 


948 


140, 


900 


9, 


876 


6, 


840 


5. 


820 


1, 


816 


531, 


804 


4, 


800 


111, 


790 


15, 


780 


103, 


760 


1, 


756 


2. 


750 


3. 


732 


1, 


720 


455, 


708 


1, 


700 


2, 


695 


127, 


684 


1, 


680 


1, 


675 


4, 


672 


1, 


670 


62, 


665 


6, 


660 


14, 


650 


33, 


648 


18, 


640 


8. 


636 


45, 


625 


2, 


624 


2, 


620 


1, 


612 


3, 


600 


1, 


585 
576 




3,611 


675 





at- 
at-, 
at- 
at_. 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at_. 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at_. 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at_. 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at— 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 
at- 



$564 
560 
552 
550 
540 
528 
520 
516 
510 
504 
500 
492 
480 
460 
456 
450 
420 
400 
396 
384 
375 
360 
350 
324 
300 
270 
264 
252 
250 
240 
216 
^04 
180 
156 
134 
120 
96 
90 
84 
60 
48 



^ 



Notes to statement No, 2.— The total includes 228 enlisted men on vessels in 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey (estimated), but does not include approximately 
156 enlisted men paid by the Insular Government of the Philippine Islands. 
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The total also Includes 17 positions at the General Lighthouse Depot at 
TompkinsviUe, N. Y. (estimated), but it does not include approximately 1,575 
laborers in charge of post lights nor does it include nine custodians of light- 
house reservations nominally appointed at $1 per annum. 

• 

NO. 3. — ^PAID FROM LUMP-SUM APPBOPRIATI0M8, PEB DIEM EMPLOYEES. 

12, at $2. 75 

6. at 2. 70 

6, at 2. 60 

1. at 2.50 

4. at 2. 25 

20, at 2.00 

2, at 1. 70 

51 

SUM M AST. 

Regular pasitions with salaries at less than $1^095 per annum $866 

Employees paid from lump-sum appropriations with salaries less than 

$1,005 per annum 3, 611 

I*er diem employees paid from lump-sum appropriations at less than 

$3 per day 51 

Total 4,528 

These tables do not include approximately 8,800 occasional employments 
in the various branches of the field service of the department. See letter of 
transmittal, April 9, 1914. 

Department of Labor, Office of the Secretary, 

Wa8hingt<my April 28, 19U, 

Dear Sib: In response to the request contained in your letter of the 6th 
instant, by direction of the Secretary I inclose herewith a statement show- 
ing: 

1. The number, in each grade, of classified and unclassified civil employees 
now borne on the rolls or appropriated for, in all branches of the service of this 
department, by grades, whose compensation is specifically fixed in the annual 
uppropriation nets at less than 1,095 per annum ; 

2. The number of the same who are paid from "lump-sum" appropriations, 
but whose compensation is not specifically fixed by law, who are receiving 
less than $1,095 per annum ; 

3. The number, by rate per day, of the same whose compensation is fixed 
either by law or regulation at less than $3 per day, who are paid from " lump- 
sum " annual appropriations ; 

And the whole condensed In tabular form, in duplicate, showing the number 
of positions and the aggregate salaries paid under items (1) and (2), and the 
number of employees and the rate under item (3). 
Respectfully, 

Robert C. Starr, Appointment Clerk. 
Hon. John I. Nolan, 

Hmisc of Represcniativcg, WagJiington, D, C. 

No. i. 
classified. 



Number. 


1 
Salary per 

. aimum. 


Aggregate. 


31 


1 

$1,000 1 S31,000 
900 22,. 'MO 
840 6,720 
720 8,640 
480 1,440 


25 


8 

io 


3 ! 

A, ....- 




QoU 


£,VIU 


83 




72,940 




• 
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No, 1 — Continued. 



UNCLASSIFIED. 



Number. 


Salary per 
axmum. 


Aggregate. 


3 


1660 
240 


$1,980 


5 


1,200 






8 




3,180 









No.^. 



CLASSIFIED. 



Number. 



24. 

83 

7 

25 

90 

94 

40 

70 

1 

1 

1 



Salary per 
annum. 



11,080 
1,020 
1,000 
960 
900 
840 
780 
720 
660 
600 
480 



Aggregate. 



125,920 

64,260 

7,000 

24,000 

81,000 

78,960 

31,200 

50,400 

060 

600 

480 



1. 
7. 
3. 
1. 
2. 
2. 
1. 
1. 

434. 



Number. 



Salary per 
annum. 



1420 
30O 
240 
216 
180 
150 
96 
60 



Aggregate. 



$420 

2,100 

720 

216 

360 

300 

96 

60 



368,752 



UNCLASSIFIED. 



4 

1 

2 

40 

43 



$840 
800 
780 
720 
660 



$3,360 

800 

1,560 

28,800 

28,380 



8. 
4. 
1. 

103. 



$600 
480 
360 



$4,800 

1,920 

360 



69,080 



No. 3, — CUbSBified, 

Seventeen at $2.50 per day when actually employed, except maximum com- 
pensation not to exceed $300 per annum each. Four at $2 per day. 

(1) Number of statutory positions, 91 ; total salary $76,120 

(2) Number under lump-sum appropriations, 434; total salary 368,752 

(3) Number of per diem employees, 21; salary not to exceed per day 

each 3 



Pay of employees under the jurisdiction of the Navy Department who are 
receiving less than $lft95 per annum or $S per diem. 



Statutory positions: 

6, at $1, 080. 00 

125, at 1, 000. 00 

1, at 

1, at 

1, at 

56, at 

2, at 

22, at 

1, at 

2, at 

1, at 

22, at 

47, at 

C, at 



Statutory positions — Continued. 

35, at $660.00 

600.00 

540. 00 

500. 00 

480. 00 

420.00 

400.00 

360.00 

300.00 

240. 00 

216.00 

__ 192. 00 



000.00 


42, at 


971.28 


8, at 


960.00 


1, at 


924.00 


13, at 


900.00 


9, at 


846.00 


7, at 


840.00 


13, at 


828.00 


36, at 


800.00 


3, at 


750.00 


2, at 


732.00 


17, at 


720.00 




700.00 


479 
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Lump-sum appropriations : 
3. at 

3, at 

12, at 

6, at 

19, at 

15, at 

1, at 

4, at 

48, at 

1, at 

7, at 

2, at 

41, at 

1, at 

1, at 

23, at 

1, at 

3, at 

1, at 

37, at 

1, at 

3, at 

39, at 

2, at 

2, at 

46, at 

2, at 

36, at 

2, at 

11, at 

1, at 

22, at 

3, at 

3, at 

2, at 

1, at 

4, at 

1, at 

1, at 

1, at 

2, at 

4, at 

1, at 

5, at 

1, at 

1, at 

2, at 

1, at 



$1, 080. 00 
1,020.00 
1,000.00 
900.00 
900.00 
840.00 
820.00 
780.00 
720.00 
672.00 
600.00 
624.00 
600.00 
576.00 
552.00 
540.00 
510.00 
504.00 
492.00 
480.00 
444.00 
432.00 
420.00 
400.00 
384.00 
360.00 
336.00 
300.00 
288.00 
264.00 
252.00 
240.00 
228.00 
216.00 
204.00 
192.00 
180.00 
155.40 
144.00 
131. 52 
120.00 
119. 52 
113.64 
107.52 
96.00 
95.64 
89.64 
72.00 



429 



Per diem employees: 

227, at 2. 96 

140, at 2. 88 



Lump - sum 

Continued. 

466, a 

165. a 

641 

314 
2 

444 

1.297 

186 

1,338 

558 

639 

2,201 

94, 

212 

684 

15 

94 

162 

450 

3 

62 

1 

130 

213 

95 

1 

24 

1 

157 

10 

2 

4 

32 

1 

58 

3 

2 

45 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 



appropriations — 



5 
3 
12 
12 
2 
3 
1 
2 



11, 221 



$2.89 


2.72 


2.64 


2.56 


2.50 


2.48 


2.40 


2.32 


2.24 


2.16 


2.08 


2.00 


1.92 


1.84 


1.76 


1.75 


1.68 


1.60 


1.52 


1.50 


1.44 


1.40 


1.36 


1.28 


1.20 


1.15 


1.12 


1.08 


1.04 


LOO 


.96 


.90 


.88 


.82 


.80 


.76 


.75 


.72 


.70 


.68 


.675 


.64 


.62 


.625 


.60 


.56 


.55 


.52 


.48 


.325 


.25 



Post Office Department^ Washingtofiy D. C. 



Statutory positions: 

253, at $1, 000 

163, at 900 

14, at 840 

1, at 800 

96, at 720 

102, at 660 

1, at 600 

1, at 540 



Statutory positions — Continued : 

3, at $500 

13, at 480 

I, aL__ — ————— — ————— -^^——.^— OUV 

45, at 240 

Lump-sum appropriations : 

6. at . 1, 000 

a, at - ^ 720 

Per diem employees : None. 
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MAIL-BAChBEPAIB AND HAIL-LOCK SHOPS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 



Statutory positions: None. 
Lump-sum appropriations : 
1, at 



6, at. 
3, at. 
l,at. 
8, at. 
5, at. 
33, at. 
l,at. 
1, at. 
3, at. 



$1, 000. 00 

900.00 

840.00 

4S0.00 

75.00 

70.00 

60.00 

55.00 

45.00 

35.00 



Per diem employees 

4. at 

32, at 

14, at 

1, at 

1, at 

4, at 

3, at 



$2.75 
2.50 
2.25 
1.90 
1.75 
1.50 
1.25 



OFFICTAL-KNVELOPE AGENCY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



Statutory positions : None. 
Lump-sum appropriations : 1, ati._ $720 



Per diem employees : None. 



STAMFED-ENVELOFE AOENCT, DAYTON, OHIO. 



Statutory positions : None. 

Lump-sum appropriations: 

3, at $1, 000 

2, at 900 



Lump-sum appropriations — Cont. 

0, at i- — — __ ipo4\f 

1, at 720 

Per diem employees : None. 



CLERKS AT HEADQIJAETEES, DIVISION OF POST-OFFICE INSPECTORS. 



Statutory positions : 

13, at $1,000 

6, at 900 



Lump-sum appropriations : None. 
Per diem employees : None. 



EMPLOYEES IN THE POSTAL SERVICE RECEIVINO SALARIES OF LESS THAN 1,005 
PER ANNUM PAID FROM APPROPRIATIONS UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE FIRST 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 



Statutory positions : 

1,301, at $720 

11,395, at 800 

247, at 840 

3,419, at 900 

4,378, at 1, 000 



Lump-sum appropriations : 

2, at $400 

27, at 500 

246, at 600 

Per diem employees : None. 



Note. — ^This statement does not include 845 presidential postmasters receiving 
a salary of $1,000 per annum. 



RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 



Statutory positions : 

1,895, at $1,000 

1,950, at- 900 



Lump-sum appropriations: None. 
Per diem employees: None. 



There are about 3,000 substitute railway postal clerks who are paid at not 
Receding $900 per annum for the number of days at work, some of whom 
are paid out of the lapsed salaries of the regular clerks and others out of 
lump-sum appropriations for temporary clerk hire for emergency service or for 
substitutes for clerks on vacation, or for clerks or substitutes injured while on 
duty. 
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Statutory positions : None. 
Lump-sum appropriations : 

Classified employees, rural 
carriers — 

2. at $440 

11, at 484 

68, at 528 

101, at 672 

287, at 616 

401, at 660 

587, at 770 

1, 167. at - 880 

3, 212, at 890 

6, 785, at 1, 056 



12,661 
Unclassified employees, 
clerks in charge of rural 
stations — 

4, at 

1, at 

' 2, at 

8, at 

2, at 

3, at 

4, at 

1, at 



86 
45 

48 

«) 
60 
72 
75 

84 



Lump-sum appropriations — Continued. 
Unclassified employees, 
clerks in charge of rural 
stations — Continued. 
1, at 

5, at 

6, at 

1, at 

7, at 

2, at 

2, at L 

1, at 

1, at 

6, at 

1, at 

1, at 

6, at 

1, at 

1, at 

6, at 

2, at 

2, at 

1, at 



78 



$87 
06 
100 
108 
120 
144 
150 
168 
175 
180 
186 
192 
200 
204 
216 
240 
300 
360 
480 



Per diem employees : None. 



Department of Justice, 
WMhington, D, C, AprU 15, 19U. 



Hon. John I. Nolan, 

House of Representatives. 

Deas Mb. Congbessman : In further reply to your letter of the 6th instant I 
inclose herewith a statement concerning the employees of or connected with this 
department who receive less than $1,095 per annum, or less than $3 per day. 
Respectfully, 
For the Attorney General. 

Saml. J. Graham, 
Assistant Attorney General, 



( 1 ) Statutory positions : 

27, at 

1, at 

53, at 

132, at 

41, at 

11, at 

9, at 

1, at 

5, at 

3, at 

2, at 

2, at 

34, at 

1, at 



$1, 000. 00 
960.00 
900.00 
840.00 
720.00 
660.00 
600.00 
540.00 
480.00 
420.00 
360.00 
300.00 
240.00 
216.00 



322 
<2) Lump-sum appropria- 
tions: 

5, at 

1, at 

13, at 

2, at 

125, at 

2, at 

2, at 1 

2, at 

1, at 



1,080.00 

1,070.00 

1, 050. 00 

1,020.00 

1,000.00 

960.00 

950.00 

940.00 

920.00 



( 2 ) Lump-sum appropriations — Contd. 
124, at $900. 00 



1, at. 
7, at. 

10, at 

2, at 

3, at 

37, at 

4, at 

2, at 

1, at 

2, at 

1, at 

57, at 

12, at 

10, at 

6, at 

1, at 

5, at 

1, at 

47, aCo—— ——<——— 

2, at 

1, at 

4, at (per week) 



860.00 
840.00 
800.00 
780.00 
750.00 
720.00 
700.00 
660.00 
650.00 
624.00 
620.00 
600.00 
540.00 
500.00 
480.00 
420.00 
360.00 
850.00 
900.00 
250.00 
180.00 
7.00 



455 
(3) Per diem employees: 
1, at 



2.50 
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Statement sJuncing number of regular positions, with sal-arieSy under the Depart- 
ment- of Commerce, the compensation of which is less than $1,095 per annum, 
or $S per di€m. 

No. 1 — Statutory positions : 

3, at $1, 080 

214, at 1, 000 

15, at 960 

220, at 900 

3, at 880 

24, at 840 

4, at 820 

1, at 780 

129, at 720 

9, at 700 

21, at 660 

2, at 640 

8, at 630 

134, at 600 

4, at 550 

i3, at— i_ — M 04U 

29, at 480 

1, at 420 

8, at 360 

2, at 300 

31, at 240 

866 



No. 2. — ^Paid from lump-sum 
appropriations, with annual 
salaries : 

86, at 1, 080 

1, at 1, 060 

2, at 1, 032 

53, at 1, 020 

13, at - 1, 008 

14, at 1, 000 

55, at 960 

1, at 948 

155, at 900 

1, at 876 

78, at 840 

3, at 820 

91. at - 816 

11, at 804 

37, at 800 

1, at 790 

61, at- 780 

7, at 760 

27, at 756 

6, at 750 

2, at 732 

112, at 720 

4, at 708 

11, at 700 

1, at 695 

4, at 684 

4, at 680 

2, at 675 

2, at 672 

1, at 670 

1, at 665 



No. 2. — ^Pald from lump-sum 




appropriations, with annual 




salaries — Continued. 




109, at 


$660 


1, at 


650 


2, at 


648 


4, at 


640 


2, at 


636 


3, at 


625 


132, at 


624 


1, at 


620 


3, at 


612 


479, at 


600 


1, at 


585 


2, at 


576 


2, at 


575 


1, at 


564 


26, at 


560 


131, at 


552 


5, at 


550 


217, at 


540 


2, at 


528 


5, at 


520 


140, at 


516 


9, at 


510 


6, at 


504 


5, at ___ 


500 


1, at 


492 


531, at 


480 


4, at 


460 


111, at 


456 


15, at 


450 


108, at 


420 


1, at 


400 


2, at 


396 


8. at 


384 


1, at 


375 


455, at 


360 


1, at 


350 


2, at 


324 


127, at 


300 


1, at 


270 


1, at 


264 


4, at 


252 


1. at 


250 


62, at 


240 


5, at 


216 


14, at 


204 


33, at 


180 


18, at 


156 


8, at 


134 


45, at 


120 


2, at 


96 


2, at 


90 


1, at 


84 


3, at 


60 


1, at 


48 







8,611 
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Xotcs to statement No. 2. — ^The total includes 228 enlisted men on vessels 
in the Coast and Geodetic Survey (estimated), but does not include approxi- 
materly 15(5 enlisted men paid by the insular government of the Philippine 
Islands. 

The total also Includes 17 positions at the general lighthouse depot at 
Tompkinsville, N. Y. (estimated), but it does not include approximately 
1,575 laborers in charge of post lights, nor does it include 9 custodians of 
lighthouse reservations, nominally ai)pointed at $1 per annum. 

NO. 3. — ^PATD FROM LUMP-SUM APPROPRIATIONS, PER DIEM EMPLOYEES. 

12, at $2. 75 

6, at 2. 70 

6, at 2. 60 

1, at 2.50 

4, at 2. 25 

20, at 2. 00 

2, at 1. 70 

51 

SUMMARY. 

Regular positions with salaries at less than $1,095 per annum 866 

Employees paid from lump-sum appropriations with salaries less than 
$1,095 per annum 3, 611 

Per diem employees paid from lump-sum appropriations at less than $3 
per day 51 

Total 4,528 

These tables do not include approximately 8,800 occasional employments in 
the various branches of the lield service of the department. See letter of 
transmittal, April 9, 1914. 



Department of the Interior, 

Washington^ June 9, 191J^. 

My Dear Mr. Nolan : In compliance with your request of April 6, lists have 
been prepared showing the number of employees In each grade in this depart- 
ment with salaries less than $1,095 per annum, or $3 per day, stating separately 
the classified and unclassified positions and those which are statutory and 
those paid from lump-sum appropriations. 

The lists transmitted herewith (in duplicate) cover the following bureaus, 
hospitals, and branches: Oflflce of the Secretary; General Land Office, Wash- 
ington oflice and field service; Office of Indian Affairs, Washington ofllce and 
field service; Pension Oflice; Patent Oflice; Bureau of Education; Geological 
Survey ; Reclamation Service ; Bureau of Mines ; Government Hospital for the 
Insane ; Freedmen's Hospital ; National Parks ; Hot Springs Reservation In Ar- 
kansas ; under Governor of Alaska. 
(Cordially yours, 

James I. Parker, 
Chief Clerk of DeparVinent. 
Hon. John I. Nolan, 

House of Representatives, Washington^ D. C. 
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Employees with salaries less than $1^095 per annum, or $3 per day. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 

1 The only nonstatutory positions in office of the Secretary are xMiid from '< Repairs of buildings'' and none 

have a salary less than $3 per day.] 



Classified service title of position. 


Unclassified 

service 

title of position. 


(1) Statutory posi- 
tions. 


(2) Lump-sum 
appropriation. 




Number. 


Salary. 


Number. 


Salary. 


Clerk 




3 

8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
9 
7 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 


11,000 
900 
900 
720 
900 
720 
840 
720 
900 
720 
900 
900 
1,000 
660 
720 






Copyist : 








Multigraph operator .- 








Assistant Multigraph operator 








Typewriter repairer 








Telephone switchboard operator 








Messenger 








Assistant messenger 








Skilled mechanic 








Do 


1 
........... ... ....1 






Carpenter 








Plumber 


.'..'...'...'.'..',. J 






Electrician 








Packer 








Conductor of elevator 


1 






Lieutenant of watchmen 




5 840 
58 720 






Watchman 








Assistant engineer 


2 
11 
35 

1 
15 

8 


1,000 
720 
660 
600 
480 
240 






Fireman 


' 








Laborer 

Do 

Do 

Charwoman ' 

































GENERAL LAND OFFICE— WASHINGTON OFFICE AND FIELD FORCE COMBINED. 



Clerks 




65 
1 

65 
2 

26 
1 

10 
6 
3 

13 

10 
6 
1 


11,000 
1,000 
900 
840 
720 
720 
720 
660 
660 
660 
600 
480 
480 






Librarian .^ 








Copyist « 








Messenger 








Copvist 








Packer 








Assistant mess^iger 








Skilled lab(Mrer 








Classified laborer 










Laborer 






Messenger boj'' 








Do 










Laborer 






Land law clerk 




2 
2 

8 
3 
4 
7 
1 
4 
1 
1 

17 
5 
3 
4 

26 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


$1,080 
1,080 
1,080 


Clerk 








Stenographer and typewriter 








Land law clerk 








1,020 


Clerk 








1,020 


Stenc«rapher and typewriter 






^ 


1,020 


TiooVKeeT>*»>*, . . . 








1,020 
1,020 


Typewriter 








Land law clerk 








960 


Law clerk 








960 


Stenographer and typewriter 








960 


Typewriter 








960 


Land law clerk 








900 


Clerk 








900 


Stenographer and typewriter 








900 


Messenger 








900 


Minor clerk : 








900 


Messenger 




^ 




840 


Do 








850 


Clerk 








720 


Messenger 








480 


Do 








360 


Do 








300 


Janitor 








300 


Custodian 








900 













(3) .Per diem employees, none. 
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Apbil 22, 1914. 
Chikf Clebk, Department of the Interior, 

Sib : In compliance with your request of April 18, the following list Is given 
of employees In the Indian Office In Washington who are receiving less than 
$1,095 per annum: 



Claasifled service— title of position. 



Clerk 

Stenographer 

Gopvist 

Juniw clerk 

Messenger 

Assistant messenger 
Messenger boy 





(1) Statutory posi- 
tions. 


(2) liump-sum ap- 
propnation. 




Number. 


Salary. 


Number. 


Salary. 




31 

1 

29 

5 

2 

1 
4 

4 


$1,000 
1,000 
900 
900 
720 
840 
720 
360 














11 


<900 





































There are no per diem and no unclassified employees on the Indian Office roll. 
Similar information in regard to employees of the Indian Service in the field 
will be furnisheil as soon as it can be compiled. 
Kespectfully, 

C. F. Hauke, 
Second Assistant Commissioner. 



Statement showing, by salary , the number of employees in the, Indian field 
service who receive less than $1,095 a year and the character of the funds 
from which their salaries are paid, 

[Apr. 24, 1914.] 



Rate per annum. 


Lump- 
sum 
ap- 
propria- 
tion. 


Indian 
mon- 
eys. 


Statu- 
tory 
posi- 
tions. 


Total. 


Rate per annum. 


Lump- 
sum 

proprla- 
tion. 


Indian 
mon- 
eys. 


Statu- 
tory 
posi- 
tions. 


Total. 


$1,080 


70 

1 


4 




74 

4 

1 

50 

199 

35 

1 

445 

3 

1 

177 

1 

3 

45 

90 

1 

59 

17 

653 

4 

%^ 

2 

5 

165 

58 

2 

548 


$585 


1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

158 

12 

141 

1 

129 

9 

5 

1 

31 

45 

70 

356 

3 

41 

4 

20 

1 

12 

17 

6 

82 

1 


6 
1 




7 


1,060 


580 


2 


1050 




1 

i* 


575 


1 


1,020 


46 

178 

28 

1 

384 

3 

1 

155 

1 

2 

39 

80 

1 

55 

10 

538 

4 

19 

2 


4 
20 

7 


570 


1 
1 

48 

4 
38 


8* 

i" 


3 


1.000 


560 


6 


960 


540 


214 


920 


520 


16 


900 


59 


2 


500 


180 


870 


495 


1 


860 






480 


54 


19 


202 


840 


22 




460 


9 


830 


450 


11 


1 


17 


810 


1 
5 
9 


i' 

1 


440 


1 


800 


420 


15 
28 
33 
48 


5 

72* 

78 


51 


780 


400 


73 


760 


360 


175 


750 


4 
111 


4 


300 


482 


745 


270 


3 


720 


240 


4 
2 
2 


454 


499 


700 


200 


6 


690 


4 




180 


22 


080 


160 


1 


675 


5 




150 

123 


1 




13 


660 


148 

31 

2 

434 


17 

27 


17 


630 


100 


1 




7 


625 


84 


82 


600 


105 9 


72 






1 

















Note. — There are no per diem employees in the Indian field service receiving 
less than $3 a day. 

The employees paid from " Indian moneys " are shown separately for the 
reason that no appropriation made by Congress is used for these salaries. 
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Pe^ision Office. 



Title of position. 


(1) Statutory posi- 
tions. 


(1) Lump-sum ap- 
propriation. 


(3) Per diem em- 
ployees. 


Classified service. 


Undassified serv- 
ice. 


Number. 


Salary. 


Number. 


Salary. 


Number. 


Salary. 


Clerk 




95 

35 

30 

1 

1 

30 

1 

3 

16 

20 

2 

17 

23 

20 

10 

15 


$1,000 
900 
900 
900 
900 
840 
840 
750 
720 
720 
720 
660 
660 
400 
400 
240 










Do 












Copvist 












Ca )uietiiiaker 












P<l|TltW 


• 






















Captain of watch 












Se^eant of watch 












As^tant messenKer . . 
























Fireman 












Skilled laborer 














Laborer 








Ifessencer boy 














Female laborer 

Charwoman 































Employees of the Patent Ojgflce receiving less than $1,095 per annum. 



Title of position. 



Classified service. 



Draftsmen 

Clerks 

Messenger and projwrty clerk. 
Copyists 

Messengers 1 

Assistant messengers 

Laborers 

Do 

Messenger boys 



Unclassified service. 



LalxHvrs. 
do... 



(1) Statutory posi- 
tions. 



Number. 



4 
90 

1 
90 
50 

4 
25 

5 

32 
40 

9 
13 



Salary. 



S1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
900 
720 
840 
720 
600 
480 
360 
600 
480 



Note. — <2) Lump-sum appropriation: No positions under this lieadlng. 
(3) Per diem employees: No positions under this heading. 

Bureau of Education. 



Title of position. 


(1) Statutory posi- 
tions. 


(2) I/ump-sum ap- 
propriation. 


(3) Per diem em- 
ployees. 


Classified service. 


Unclassified Mrvice. 


Number. 


Salary. 


Number. 


Salary. 


Number. 


Salary. 


Clerk 




7 
6 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 


$1,000 
900 
800 
720 
840 
840 
720 
480 










CoDvist .... 
























Do 










Skilled laborer 










MflBMNFiger . 






1 1 


AssiittAnt messuknsnar . 






1 1 




Laborer 




1 1 




Do 


400 




1 1 , 
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Bureau of Education^ Alaska school service. 



< 



Title of position. 


(1) Statutory posi- 
tions. 


(2) Lump-sum ap- 
proprtation. 


(3) Per diem em- 
ployees. 


Classifled aerykse. 


Unelassiiled service. 


Number. 


Salary. 


Number. 


Salary. 


Number. 


Saiar^ 


Stenographer and 
typewriter 






1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
4 
7 
1 
7 
1 
9 
2 


$1,080 

360 

480 

480 

540 

600 

600 

660 

660 

720 

720 

840 

900 

960 

960 

1,020 

1,020 

1,080 

1,080 






Assistmit teacher 












Physician 












Teacher 












Do 












Do 












Physician 












Teacher 












Nurse 












Teacher 












Nurse 












Teacher 












Do 












Do 












Nurse 


• • • • • 










Teacher 


•--•••••••..••••.••■ 










Nurse 












Teacher 












Nurse 

























Geological Survey. 



Title of position. 


(1) Statutory posi- 
tions. 


(2) Lump-sum 
appropriation. 


(3) Per diem 
employees. 


Classified service. 


Unclassified service. 


Number. 


Salary. 


Number. 


Salary. 


Number. 


Salary. 


Junior eeolodsts 








3 

4 
1 
1 
5 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
6 
1 

10 
7 

17 
3 
5 
1 

1 

1 

^ \ 

15 
9 

1 
7 
12 
10 
2 
4 


1 $1,060 

11,080 

1,060 

11,020 

I960 

1900 

1840 

1720 

1,080 

1,020 

900 

1,080 

11,080 

11,020 

•I960 

1900 

3840 

«780 

«720 

1,080 

1,020 

900 

700 

900 

1,080 

1,020 

1,000 

960 

900 

810 

7S0 

721 






Qe(dogic aids 












Do 












Do 












Do 










Do 












Do 










Do 










Do 












Preparator 












Do 












Junior ftnirfTiw^rs . - . - - 












Junior tonoeraDhers . . 












Do 












Do 












Do 












Do 












Do 1 










Do 1 










Copyist, topographic 
draftsman. 
Do 




















• ■ 


Do 










Apprentice draftsman 
Editorial assistant 






















Underclerks '-•- - - - 










Do 












Do 












Do 












Do 












Do 












Do 












Do 












Clerk 


. 




$1,000 
900 
720 
840 
720 






Clerks 












Convists 












Wfttchni^^Ti 












Do 











1 On permanent monthly basis, paid when actually employed . 

s The field men are on permanent basis, with salaries paid monthly when the men are actually employed. 
Tt is a condition of their employment that they are liable to be laid off when the exigencies of the work 
require, and tal^en on again as needed. 



t 
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Geological Survey — Continued. 



Title of position. 


(1) Statutory posi- 
tions. 


(2) T^ump-sum 
appropriation. 


(3) Per diem 
employees. 


Classified service. 


Unclassified service. 


Number. 


Salary. 


Number. 


Salary. 


Number. 


Salary. 


Janitw 




1 
4 


1600 
420 










Messenser boys 












Lieutenant of the 




1 

2 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
7 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 
3 
3 
1 
5 


$1,020 

840 
720 
840 
720 
720 
720 
660 
540 
480 
420 
360 
300 
1,080 
1,020 
900 
840 
780 
720 
600 
960 
900 
720 
900 
720 
1,080 

900 
1,080 
960 
1,020 
960 
840 
720 
660 
720 
660 
600 
900 

720 
1,020 
720 
660 
780 
720 
660 
600 
540 
480 






watch. 
Do 










- 


Wfttchmep . ; . 












Mf^miAiigMrR. . . 












Do 


. .g. ........ ........ 










Do. 








.......... 




Me«**Anfmr hoy 












Do 












Do 












Do 












Do 












Do 












Do 












Skilled laborers 












Do 












Do 












Do 












Do 












Do 












' Do 












Laborers, classified 












Do 












Do 












Firemen 












Do 












Carpenter and cabi- 
netmaker. 
Carpenter 






















Mapprinter 
























A ifsiitapt fnAP printAr. 












Do 












Do 












Do 


....... . . . 










Do 












Afigigtant. enfiTraver 












ADDrentice engraver . . 












Do 












Assistant photogra- 
pher. 
Do 






















Neeatiye cutter 












Do 












Do 














Laborers 












Do 












Do 












Do .--•.-.. 






......... 






. Do 












Do 










Clerk 








1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

9 

12 

6 

1 

1 
1 
2 
3 

1 

1 

1 

12 


i$2.80 


Oeolocric aid 












12.60 


Skilled laborer 












12.00 


Assistant map print- 
ers. 
Do 












12.00 












11.75 


Do 












11.50 


• Do 












11.25 


Do 












1 .75 


Assistant map en- 
grayer. 
Do 












12.00 












1 1.75 


Annrentice enerayer. . 












11.75 


Do 












1 1.50 


Do 












11.25 


ApDrentice boy 












1 1.25 




Laborer 










I 1.75 




Do 










1 1.50 




Charwomen 










1 .82i 

















1 All persons on per diem salaries are paid only when actually employed. 
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y j 

*^ • Reclamation Service. 





Lump-sum appropria- 






tion. 




Title of position. 










Number. 


Salary. 


CLA.88inBD 8BSVICB. 






Assistant electrical sta- 








tion operator 


3 


p.m. 


185.00 




2 


p.m. 


80.00 


Assistant map printer 


1 


p. a. 


540.00 


Assistant superintend- 








ent 


1 
9 
5 


p.m. 

p.d. 

p.d. 


90.00 
3.00 
2.75 


Brakemen ... 




Cashier 


1 


p.m. 


90.00 


Cement tester 


4 
2 


p.m. 
p.m. 


90.00 
85.00 






1 


p.m. 


75.00 




1 


p.m. 


30.00 




1 


p.m. 


25.00 


Chauileur 


1 


p.m. 


90.00 


Copyist 


1 


p. a. 


900.00 


Corralmen 


2 


p.m. 


90.00 




1 


p.m. 


85.00 




1 


p.m. 


80.00 




1 


p.m. 


78.00 




7 


p.m. 


75.00 




1 


p.d. 


2.83 




1 


p.d. 


2.75 




4 


p.d. 


2.50 


r.raTte-*iman 


1 
12 


p.d. 
p.d. 


»3.60 
3.40 


Carpenters 




3 


p.d. 


3.20 




34 


p.d. 


3.00 




8 


p.d. 


2.80 


Ditch tenders 


06 
24 


p.m. 
p.m. 


90.00 
85.00 






6 


p.m. 


80.00 




16 


p.m. 


75.00 




21 


p.d. 


2.75 




2 


p.d. 


2.67 


Draftsman 




p.a. 1.080.00 1 


'Riect-ric^an 




p.d. 
p.m. 


3.00 
90.00 


Electrical assistant 






p.m. 


85.00 






p.m. 


75.00 


F.Tiffineman 




p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 


90.00 
90.00 
85.00 


Field clerks 








p.m. 


80.00 






p.m. 


75.00 






p.m. 


45.00 






p.d. 


3.00 


Firemen 




p.m. 
p.m. 


90.00 
85.00 








p.m. 


75.00 






p.d. 


3.25 




16 


p.d. 


3.00 






p.d. 


2.80 






p.d. 


2.50 




2 


p.d. 


2.25 


Foremen 


5 
3 


p.m. 
p.d. 


90.00 
3.50 






2 


p.d. 


3.00 


Forwarding agent 


1 


p.m. 


85.00 




1 


p. m. 


80.00 


Gature reader 


1 


p.m. 
p.m. 


10.00 




3 


5.00 




1 


p.m. 


2.00 


Gasoline engineer 


2 


p.m. 


85.00 


Gate tenders 


1 
2 


p.m. 
p.m. 


90.00 
85.00 






3 


p.m. 


80.00 




2 


p.m. 


75.00 




3 


p.m. 


70.00 




3 


p.m. 


50.00 


Hoisting engineer 


2 


p.d. 


3. SO 


Hostlers 


1 
3 


p.m. 
p.m. 


90.00 
75.00 






1 


p.m. 


65.00 




1 


p.m. 


60.00 




1 


p.d. 


2.56 



Title of poeition. 



CLAsainxD 8EBVICK— oon. 



Inspector 

Instrumentmen. 



Janitors. 



Junior engineers . 
Linemen 



Locomotive engineer. 
Machinists 



Messengers. 



Minor clerk. 
Observers. . 



Operators. 



Operator helpers 

Painter 

Pitt boss 

Powerhouse operators. 



Property Inspector. 
Patrolman 



Recorders , 



Riggers.. 
Rodmen. 



Shop clerks 

Skilled laborers. 



Steam engineers . 



Lump-sum appropria- 
tion. 



Number. 



1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
6 
8 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
7 
6 
2 
16 
15 
1 
1 

19 
11 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
2 
3 
4 
6 
1 
1 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 

15 
11 
1 
1 
3 
1 
5 
7 
4 
11 
8 
3 
1 
2 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
8 



Salary. 



p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.d. 

p.d. 

p.d. 

p.d. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p. m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.a. 1, 

p.m. 

p.d. 

p.d. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p. m. 

p.d. 

p.d. 

p.d. 

p.d. 

p.d. 

p.a. 

p.a. 

p. a. 

p.a. 

p. a. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p.m. 

p. m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

m. 

m. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

d. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

m. 

a. 

a. 

m. 

d. 

d. 



P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 



P- 
P- 



P- 
p. 



S90.00 

85.00 

75.00 

90.00 

85.00 

75.00 

65.00 

2.83 

2,67 

2.60 

2.50 

85.00 

82.50 

80.00 

75.00 

72.50 

70.00 

45.00 

25.00 

080.00 

90.00 

2.80 

3.00 

90.00 

85.00 

82.50 

80.00 

75.00 

3.60 

3.40 

3.00 

2.50 

2.25 

840.00 

720.00 

600.00 

480.00 

780.00 

15.00 

5.00 

4.00 

3.00 

90.00 

85.00 

80.00 

75.00 

3.00 

3.20 

3.00 

85.00 

75.00 

3.25 

2.76 

2.50 

90.00 

90.00 

85.00 

75.00 

90.00 

85.00 

80.00 

3.00 

75.00 

70.00 

65.00 

3.00 

2.85 

2.67 

2.60 

2.50 

85.00 

720.00 

600.00 

75.00 

2.85 

3.20 



1 See also others in this list at more than $3 p. d. 
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.■■• 

Reclamation Service — Ot ||ped. 



Title of position. 



CLASSIFIED SSBVICB— OOn 

stewards 

Storehouse clerks 

Subforemen 



Survey assistants. 



Surveymen. 



Swinpmen 

Telephone operators . 



Timber inspector. 
Timekeeper 



Under clerks. 



Warehouse clerks. 



Watchmen . 



Water distributors 

ITNCLASSiriED .SERVICE. 

Axmen 



Lump-sum appropria- 
tion. 




Blacksmiths. 



1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
8 
1 
11 
87 
16 
37 
9 
3 
6 
1 
4 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
4 
11 
6 
3 
7 
2 
1 
3 
1 
3 
16 
17 
4 
4 
1 
2 
6 
4 
2 
6 
2 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
4 
5 
1 

1 
3 
17 
5 
8 
1 
7 
4 
1 
1 



P- 
P- 
P- 



p. m. 
p. m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
d. 
d. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
m. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p. a. 1, 
p. a 
p. a. 
.a. 
.a. 
.m. 
.m. 
.m. 
. m. 
, m. 
,m. 
,m. 



P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
p. 
P- 
P- 
P- 



1, 



m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.m. 
p.m. 

p.d. 

p.d. 

p.d. 

p.d. 

p.d. 

p.m. 

p.d. 

p.d. 

p.d. 

p.d. 



100.00 

90.00 

90.00 

85.00 

75.00 

3.60 

3.20 

3.00 

2.75 

2.50 

90.00 

75.00 

70.00 

65.00 

90.00 

85.00 

80.00 

75.00 

70.00 

65.00 

60.00 

3.75 

3.25 

70.00 

05.00 

60.00 

50.00 

45.00 

40.00 

2.80 

2.60 

90.00 

85.00 

80.00 

75.00 

70.00 

60.00 

2.83 

2.75 

2.50 

060.00 

020.00 

960.00 

800.00 

780.00 

75.00 

90.00 

85.00 

80.00 

75.00 

70.00 

65.00 

720.00 

90.00 

80.00 

75.00 

70.00 

60.00 

3.00 

2.67 

2.50 

90.00 

85.00 

3.00 
2.80 
2.60 
2.60 
2.40 
90.00 
3.50 
3.40 
3.00 
2.75 



Title of position. 



UNCLASSIFIED SEBVICE— 

continued. 

Blacksmith helpers 

Bull cooks 

Carpenter helpers. ... 

Cooks 



Charwomen. 
Flunkeys. . . 



Laborers. 



Machinist helpers. 
Plankmen 



Liunp-sum appropria- 
tion. 



Nimiber. 



1 
3 
3 
4 
2 
8 
4 
1 
5 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
5 
1 
1 
4 

12 

24 
5 
8 
9 

22 
1 

15 
1 

22 
1 
9 
2 
1 
5 
6 
6 

11 
1 
1 
1 

23 
1 

29 
206 

55 
276 

29 

18 

34 
102 
682 

51 
1,232 
650 
326 
151 
853 

51 

57 
3 
3 
492 
125 
4 
1 
3 
6 
4 



Salary. 



p.d. 
p.d. 
p.m. 
p.d. 
p. d. 
p.d. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p. d. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 



p.d. 
p. d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p. d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 
p.d. 



P. 
P 
p. 
P' 
p. 
P- 
P- 
P. 
P- 
P- 



d. 
d. 
d. 
d. 
d. 
d. 
d. 
d. 
d. 
d. 



$2.75 

2.00 

65.00 

2.80 

2.75 

2.60 

90.00 

82.50 

75.00 

65.00 

60.00 

50.00 

2.60 

2.50 

2.33 

2.25 

2.00 

.76 

85.00 

70.00 

06.00 

eaoo 
5a 00 

45.00 
40.00 
35.00 
90.00 
85.00 
80.00 
75.00 
72.50 
7a 00 
68.00 
65.00 
61.00 
00.00 
55.00 
52.50 
50.00 
45.00 
4a 00 
35.00 

aaoo 

25.00 
80.00 

3.ao 

3.10 
3.04 
3.00 
2.80 
2.75 
2.72 
2.65 
2.60 
2.56 
2.50 
2.48 
2.40 
2.25 
2.24 
2.20 
2.00 
1.85 
1.75 
1.66 
1.60 
1.50 
1.25 
1.00 
3.20 
3.C0 
2.(0 
2.40 



87609—16 25 
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Reclafnation Service — Ck)ntinued. 



Title of position. 


Lump-sum appropria- 
tion. 


Title of position. 


Lump-sum appropria- 
tion. 


• 


Number. 

1 

1 

35 

2 

1 

1 
25 

6 
18 
1 
1 

I 

2 

13 

2 


Salary. 


Number. 


Salary. 


XTNCLABSimD 8KBVICX— 

oontlnufld. 

Teamsters, with 2, i, and 
6 horse teams 


p.d. 110.00 
p. d. 6. 60 
p. d. 6. 60 
p. d. 6.25 
p. d. 5. 75 
p. d. 5. 60 
p. d. 6.00 
p.d. 5.00 
p. d. 4. 50 
p.d. 4.25 
p. d. 4. 00 
p. m. 85. 00 
p. m. 80. 00 
p. m. 75. 00 
p. m. 72. 00 
p. m. 65. 00 
p. m. 00. 00 


UNGLAasmSO 8BKVICB— 

oontinued. 
Teamsters, without teams . 

Waiters 


18 
7 
1 
5 

19 

15 
2 

10 
2 

62 
1 
1 
3 
1 
6 
2 
1 


p.d. S2.80 
p. d. 2.72 




p. d. 2.70 
p.d. 2.60 
p.d. 2.50 
p.d. 2.40 
p. d. 2.38 
p.d. 2.20 
p. d. 2. 16 
p.d. 2.04 
p.m. 05.00 
p,m. 02.50 
p. m. 60. 00 
p. m. 50.00 
p. m. 40.00 
p. m. 35.00 
p. m. 25. 00 


Teamsters, without teams . 


Waiter's helper 







Bureau of Mines — Number of employees receiving salaries less than $1,095, 

[Under lump-sum appropriation only.] 



Title of position. 



Classified service. 



Junior electrical engineer 

Junior chemist 

Analyst 

Apprentice 

Laboratory assistant in 

physics 

Laboratory aid 

Physical laboratory aid 

Laooratory helper 

Do 

Shot flrer 

Clerk 

Underclerk 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Copyist 

Stenographer 

Do 

Stenographer and typewriter. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Tyi)ewriter 

Junior computer 

Do 

Messenger boy 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Lieutenant of the watch 

Watchman 

Watchman-fireman 



Unclassified service. 



Lump-sum appropriation. 



Per annum. 



Niunber. 



1 
6 
1 
1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
6 
3 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
6 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
3 
1 



Salary. 



$1,080 

1,020 

800 

900 

1,020 
720 
960 
960 
720 



1,000 
660 
720 
840 
900 
960 
1,720 
1,080 
900 



600 
780 
840 
900 
720 
960 
1,080 
240 
300 
360 
480 
600 
840 
720 
730 



Per diem. 



Number. 


Salary. 






































1 


i$2.2& 


1 


12.50 


























3 
1 

1 


1*2.50 
1*2.00 
1*2.75 






























... ...... 




.......... 





















1 When actually employed. 



* Limited to $300 per annum. 
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Bureau of Mines — Number of employees receiving salaries less than $1,095 — Con. 

[Under liimiHsum approinriatJon only.] 



Title of position. 


Per 


Lumpsum a 


ppropriation. 


Classified service. 


Unclassified service. 


annum. 


Per diem. 


Number. 


Salary. 


Number. 


Salary. 


Chaufleur 




^ 


$660 
720 

1,020 
840 
720 

1,020 
730 
780 
810 
640 
540 


1 


p.h.i>|0.50 


Machinist 




Electrician 








Electrician's helDer 








Electrical helper 








Carpenter 








Fireman 








Do 








Do 








Fireman- watch man 








Elevator conductor 








Oiler 




1 


» 2.00 


Mechanic 




1 

1 


1,080 
660 
840 
900 

1,080 
600 
720 
840 
960 
360 
240 
780 




Machinist's helper 








Stationar V engineer 








Do 








Classified laborer 








Skilled laborer 








Do 








Do 








Do 










Charwoman 








do 






Janitor 










Driver 


1 

I 


12.84 




Unskilled laborer 


•••■>••••- 




12.00 




do 


• 4 
4 


540 
600 
660 
720 
300 
420 

720 






, do 








do 








do 








Female laborer 








. do 








EMPLOYED ON FIELP 
AOBBEMBNTS. 

Cooks (on rescue cars). . . 

Unskilled laborers (at 

vcperimental mine). 








23 


1 1.75-2.62 











1 When actually employed. * Limited to 1300 per annom. 

DefHirtm^ent of the Interior. 

GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 



Title of position. 



Classified service. 



Medical interne. . : . 

Dental interne 

Druggist 

Mmlsters 

Clerks 

Do 

Civil-service clerk.. 

Record clerk 

File derk 

Stenographer 

Do 

Clerk-stenographer . 
Bookkeeper 

Do 



Unclassified 
service. 



(1) Statutory 
positions. 



No. 



Salary 



(2) Tiump-sum ap- (3) Per diem 
propriation. > employees. 



No. 



2 
1 
1 
5 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Salary. 



1900.00 
600.00 
950.00 
100.00 

1,000.00 
900.00 

1,000.00 
840.00 
840.00 
720.00 
600.00 
66a 00 
900.00 
720.00 



' No. 


Salary. 

























































Note.— Most of these employees receive maintenance at the hospital. 
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Department of the Interior — Continued. 

GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE— Continued. 



Title of position. 


(1) Statutory 
positions. 


(2)Li 
pr 

No. 

1 


imp-sum ap- 
opriation. 


(3) Per diem 
employees. 


Claasifled service. 


Unclassified 
service. 


No. 


Salary. 


Salary.* 


No. 


Salary. 


TJhrArifui 






1 
1 
2 
1 


S720.00 
600.00 
360.00 
330.00 
720.00 
540.00 
540.00 
720.00 
420.00 
360.00 
p. m. 8. 00 
420.00 

3oaoo 

360.00 
300.00 
216.00 
192.00 
168.00 
168.00 
270.00 
216.00 
192.00 
120.00 
810.00 
750.00 
660.00 
630.00 
600.00 
450.00 
600.00 
570.00 
540.00 
610.00 
450.00 
420.00 
390.00 
390.00 
420.00 
390.00 
360.00 
330.00 
300.00 
540.00 
510.00 
480.00 
450.00 
420.00 
390.00 
360.00 
330.00 
390.00 
330.00 
360.00 
300.00 
360.00 
330.00 

3oo:oo 

270.00 
240.00 
480.00 
300.00 
270.00 
240.00 
210.00 
180.00 
420.00 
480.00 
360.00 
480.00 
360.00 
540.00 
540.00 
480.00 
900.00 
420.00 






I'hotoicrapher 












Telephone operators 












Telephone operator 












Assistant storekeeper 








1 






Clothing clerk 








1 

1 
1 
1 
1 






Cemetery sexton 












KperiAl poMoeinan . 












(i^t4^man 












Jftnit^>»" , . . 




■ 








Organist 








1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

12 

24 

7 

• 1 
1 

1 1 
4 
1 

1 4 

1 \ 
' \ 

1 

1 1 

i '" 

1 3 

; f 

1 

1 1 

29 

! 2 

1 

1 

3 

' 14 

1 2 

I 1 






Mu^iHan 












Do 












Housekeeper 












Do 












Waitresses 












Do 












Do 












Waiter 












Head chambermaid 












Chambermaid 












Chambermaids 












Domestic 
























Supervisor (female) 












Assistant supervisor (nude) 












Do ". \ .' 












Assistant supo^isor (female) 












Do 


• 










Charge nurse (male) 












Charge nurses (male) 












Charge nurse (male) 












Charge nurses (male) 












Do 












Charge nurse (male) 












Do 












Nurse (male) 












Charge attendants (male) 












Do 












Do 












Charge attendant (male) 












Do ; '. 












Charge nurses (female) 
























Do !..'.!]!!!.. 






















Charge nurses (female) 








4 
6 
4 


















Do 












Charge nurse (female) 








1 
7 

: \ 

3 

40 

18 

1 25 

43 

33 

1 

9 

9 

^ \t 

19 

' 10 

2 

1 2 

1 






Nurses (female) 
























Charge attendaiit (female) 












Charge attendants (female) 












Attendants (male) 




















Do 1 




















Do : i 




















Attendants (female) 










Do 




.... 1 . 






Do 




1 






Do 




1" 






Do 










Special attendants (male) 










Do .' 1 


1 














Special attendants (female) - - 








Do 1 [ 






2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 






Bath master (male) 










Night watchman (male) 












Do 












Do 












B arbers 




*i ' 
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Department of the Interior — Continued. 

GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE— Ckmtinued. 



Title of position. 


(1) Statutory 
positions. 


(2) Lump-sum ap- 
propriation. 


(3) Per diem 
employees. 


Classified service. 


Unclassified 
service. 


No. 


Salary. 


No. 


Salary. 


No. 


Salary. 


A.<i.si'*itant ch^f , 








1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
9 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

10 
2 
4 
3 
9 
5 
5 
2 

12 
3 

19 
15 


720.00 
780.00 
570.00 
510.00 
420.00 
600.00 
390.00 
360.00 
510.00 
480.00 
420.00 
360.00 
300.00 
240.00 
216.00 
M92.00 
120.00 
540.00 
420.00 
360.00 
300.00 
300.00 
216.00 
10S.00 
168.00 
192.00 
168.00 
144.00 
360.00 

6oaoo 

600.00 
42a 00 
240.00 
216.00 
900.00 
420.00 
300.00 
360.00 
300.00 
270.00 
240.00 
270.00 
240.00 
216.00 
192.00 
168.00 
144.00 
900.00 
720.00 
600.00 
700.00 
480.00 
360.00 
540.00 
300.00 
390.00 
360.00 
330.00 
300.00 
360.00 
330.00 
300.00 
720.00 
360.00 
.160.00 




H<Mul ^kfli" 












Aitf^^tA^t ^kftrs 












Do 












Do 












Head cooks 












Special cooks 












Do 












Cooks 












Do 












Do 












Do 












Do 












As^^tant cooks 












Do 












Do 












Do 












Butcher 












KitchfWi flramnm , , 












Do 










"•"•••f--« 


Do 












Kitchen attendants (male) 












Kitchen hdpers (male) 












Do .*.....' '. 












Do 












Kitchen helpers (female) 












Do 












Do 












Forewomen 












Upholsterer 
























Harness maker 


• 






















Do 
























Assistant ifhreman of l^^ndry 












Assistant forewoman of laundry 












Launderers 












Do 












Launderer 












Do 












Laundress 
























Do 












Do 












Do 




















. f 




Wheelwright 
























Blacksmith and horseshoer 












Gardener 






...,., J... 






Farm foreman 












Hfirdgman 












Poultryman . . . . 












Ponltryman's helper . . 












Farm fiand ..T .i 










Do 1 


1 — 






Do 1 


1 






Do ! 










Teamster 1 




















Do 1 










Head dairyman ' 










Dairyman ; 




















Do 






1 ' 300.00 
.3 270.00 






Do 










Do 1 








240.00 
600.00 






Veterinarian 










Superintendent of stables 


i 


720.00 


1 

1 




Drivers > 


1 


540.00 
300.00 






Do 


1 






Do 


'*'*'"i 


1 ; 300.00 
1 1 330.00 


1 




Coach man • 


1 


1 
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Department of the Interior — Continued. 

QOVBRNMENT HOSPITAL FOB THE INSANE-^ontinufid. 



Title o( position. 



Classified service. 



Hostlers 

Do 

Laborer 

Superintendent of grounds. . 

Florist 

First assistant florist 

Second assistant florist 

Laborer 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cabinet carpenters 

Carpenter 

Millman 

Head tinner 

Plasterer 

Plasterer's helper 

Head painter 

Painters 

Do 

Chief of fire department 

First assistant engineer 

Second assistant engineer 

Third assistant engineer 

Oilers 

Head fireman 

Firemen. . .• 

Do 

Heed steam fitter 

First assistant steam fitter. . . 
Second assistant steam fitter. 

Steam fitter's helper 

Assistant machinist 

Do 

Lo03motive fireman 

Head plnmber 

First assistant plumber 

Seoond assistant plumber 

Third assistant plumber 

Plumber's helper 

Do 

Wireman 

Clock repairer 

Organ repairer 

Wiremen's helpers 

Laborers 

Do V 

Do 



Unclassified 
service. 



(1) Statutory 
positions. 



No. 



Salary. 



(2) Lump-sum ap- 
propriatlon. 



No. 



3 
7 
3 
3 
13 



FREEDMEN'S HOSPITAL. 



Salary. 



Head nurse (superintendent) 

Assistant wiglneer 

Do 

P lumber 

Pharmacist 

Steward 

Firemen 

Assistant clerks 

Assistant superintendent nurses . 



Night superintendent nurses. 
Head niurses 



Head cook. 



Laundryman 
Seoond cook. 

Drivers 

Seamstress.. 

Orderlies 

Laborer 

Third cook.. 
Night or- 
derly. 
Orderlies.... 



330.00 
300.00 
300.00 
600.00 
900.00 
600.00 
480.00 
580.00 
330.00 
300.00 
120.00 
720.00 
780.00 
600.00 
900.00 
780.00 
450.00 
900.00 
660.00 
540.00 
900.00 
840.00 
720.00 
600.00 
600.00 
640.00 
480.00 
420.00 
840.00 
660.00 
600.00 
480.00 
720.00 
600.00 
300.00 
840.00 
660.00 
600.00 
540.00 
480.00 
420.00 
840.00 
50.00 
25.00 



(3) Per diem 
employees. 



No. 



11,080 
1,000 
900 
900 
720 
720 
720 
600 
540 
540 
480 
480 
420 
360 
360 
300 
300 
300 
288 
276 

240 



2 

1 
2 

18 



Salary. 



$2.50 
L75 
1.60 
L50 
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Department of the Interior — Continued. 

GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANB-Continued. 



Title of position. 


(1) Statutory 
positions. 


(2) Lump-sum ap- 
propnation. 


(3) Per iiem 
employees. 


Classified service. 


Unclassified 
service. 


No. 


Salary. 


No. 


Salary. 


No. 


Salary. 


Head nurses 


Laborer 






1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
3 
5 
1 

42 


$216 
200 
180 
180 
168 
144 
144 
144 
120 

60 








Laborers 












do 












Maid 












Maids 












Laborer 












Waiters 












Laundresses. 

AssistaDt 
pharma- 
cist. 

Pupil nurses 









































NATIONAL PARKS. 
[Employees with salaries less than $1,095 per annum, or $3 per day.] 



Park superintendent 

Clerk-stenographer 

Do 

Park ranger 

Scout , 

Assistant electrician 

Plumber and laborer 

Assistant buffalo keeper. 
Landscape engineer 



Laborer 

(hostler). 

Teamster.... 

Laborer 

do 

do 



1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 



p. m. 
p. a. 



11,000 

1,000 

900 

900 

900 

1,080 

1,080 

60 

10 

900 

720 
540 
4W 
300 



HOT SPRINGS RESERVATION, ARK. 
[Employees with salanes less than $1,095 per annum, or $3 per day.] 



Bathhouse manager 








1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

4 

2 
7 

5 


$1,080 

1,000 

960 

p.m. 90 

840 

p. m. 70 

840 

600 

480 
720 
600 






Clerk..... 












Mounted policeman 












Pniineman 












Do 












Do 














Head bath- 
house at- 
tendant. 

Bathhouse 
attendanta 
do. 
































Laborers 


• • • 










.... .do 























UNDER GOVERNOR OF ALASKA. 
[Employees with salaries less than $1,095 per annum, or $8 per day.] 



Game warden 

Janitor 

Native polioeman. 



p. m. 



$900 

900 

20 



390 TO FIX THE OOMPENSATION OF OEBTAIK EMPLOYEES. 

Statement furnished in reipame to the request of Hon, John /. Nolan, House 
of Representatives, as set forth in his letter of May 1, 1914, addressed to the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

Showing : 

First. The statutory uusKh J iis providAd under the Oovenunent of the District of Columbia, with com- 
pensations attached thereto, at less than Sl,0d5 per annum. 
Second. Monthiv and per diem positions, the compensations attaclied to which are fixed by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia and paid from general appropriations, and which compensa- 
tions sr^ less than Sl,005 per annum. 
Third. Positions of laborers and mechanics employed by the District of Columbia paying less than 93 
per day, using the month of October, 1913, as an average for the purpose of determining the numbers. 
Explanation of letter references : 

A. Positions limited to 10 months. 

B. Positions limited to 7 months. 

C. Positions limited to 3 months. 

D. Meet at stated intervals during the year for examination purposes. 

E. Employees of charitable and correctional institutions receiving, in addition to salary, board or 

lodging, ac both. 

F. Employees of police department. 

0. Employees of fire department. 
H. Employees of public schools. 

1. Employees of public schools entitled to annual increases fw length of service. 

STATUTORY POSITIONS. 



Number. 



4 

39 
1 
I 

19 
8 
1 
2 

Id 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 

12 
6 
6 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

19 

23 
2 

11 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 
2 
6 
2 
2 
2 



Grade. 



Clerks 

do 

Clerk 

do 

Clerks 

do 

Clerk 

Clerks 

do 

Clerk 

do 

Clerks 

do 

Meter computers 

Sewer tapper 

Messengers 

do 

jA...do 

Clerk 

do 

Driver 

Drivers 

Driver 

Drivers 

do 

Driver 

Driver (also laborer) 

Stenographer 

Stenographers 

Copyist 

do 

Inspectors 

do 

do 

do 

Inspector 

Inspectors 

Hostler 

Engineer 

do ,.. 

Assistant engineers 

Assistant engineer 

Assistant steam engineers 
do 

Dvnamo tenders 

Firemen 

Coal passers 

Electrician's helper 

Pneumatio-tube operator 

Laborers 

Laborer 

do 

Laborers 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 



Salary. 



SI, 060 

1,000 
975 
986 
900 
840 
780 
750 
720 
675 
660 
620 
600 

1,000 

1,000 
600 
540 
480 
450 
360 
780 
720 
700 
630 
600 
540 
480 
840 
720 
840 
480 

1,000 
900 
840 
800 
750 
720 
540 

1,060 
900 

1,000 
720 

1,050 
875 
875 
720 
600 
840 
600 
660 
630 
625 
600 
540 
500 
400 
360 
300 



Number. 



2 

30 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
8 

10 
1 
1 
8 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 
3 
8 
3 
2 

14 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

11 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
9 
1 
1 
4 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

7 
1 
1 



Grade. 



Chief cleaners 

Cleaners 

Chief watchman 

Watchman , 

do 

Watchmen 

do 

Watchman 

Watchman , 

do 

Watchman 

do 

Elevator conductors 

Market masters 

do 

Assistant market master. 

do 

Transitman 

Rodmen 

do 

do ■ 

Chainmen 

do 

do 

Computer 

Brldgekeeper 

Bridgekeepers 

Draftsmen 

do 

Draftsman 

Foreman 

do 

F oremen 

Assistant foremen 

do 

Blacksmith 

Boss grader 

Janitor 

. . . . .do 

Janitors 

Janitor 

Janitors 

do 

Assistant janitors 

Firemen 

Fireman 

....do 

Oilers 

....do 

Storekeeper 

do 

Timekeeper 

Alienist 

Superintendent bathing 

beach 

Bailiffs 

Bailiff 

Deputy marshal 



Salary. 



t500 

240 
1,000 
875 
700 
600 
630 
610 
600 
540 
480 
300 
600 
900 
780 
600 
180 
1,050 
900 
825 
780 
700 
676 
660 
900 
650 
600 
1,050 
1,000 
900 
1,050 
1,000 
900 
900 
720 
975 
1,000 
900 
720 
600 
540 
480 
360 
300 
875 
720 
480 
610 



900 

S75 

900 

1,000 

600 

900 

700 

1,000 
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Statement furnished in response to the request of Hon, John I. Nolan, House of 
Representatives^ as set forth in his letter of May i, iPi-J, etc, — Continued. 

STATUTORY POSITIONS-Continued. 



Number. 



1 
2 
1 
1 
5 
5 
4 
3 
5 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

10 
(E) 3 
(E) 1 



Grade. 



Salary. 



8 



Probation officer 

Placing officer 

Placing officers 

Investigating clerk 

Charmen 

Pathologist 

Telephone operators 

!!!;!do!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!i!i! 

Telephone operator 

Repair man 

Repair men 

Assistant repair man 

Assistant repair men 

Cable splicer 

Morgue master 

Assistant morgue master. 

Hostler and janitor 

Members plumbing board 
Secretary of auto board. . 
Members Board of Steam 

Engineers 

Reference librarian 

Assistant librarians 

Children's librarian 

Librarian secretary 

Assistants 

do 

do 

do 

Attendants 

do 

Cloak-room attendants. . . 

Classifier 

Cataloguei 

do 

Cataloguers 

Workman 

Library guard 



Matrons 

Matron 

Matrons 

Assistant matrons 

Teachers 

....do 

....do 

Fanner 

....do 

Farmers 

Farmhands 

Blacksmith 

do 

do 

Caretakers 

Gardener 

Florist 

Stableman 

Dairyman 

Dietician 

Pharmacist and clerk 

Pharmacist 

B esident physicians 

Elevator conductor 

Watchman 

do 

do 

Housekeeper 

do 

Housemaids 

Wardmaids 

Baker 

Hostler and driver 

Hostler 

Seamstress 

do 

Assistant cooks 

do 



11,000 
1,000 
900 
900 
360 
300 
1,000 
720 
640 
450 

geo 

900 
620 
540 
620 
720 
600 
480 
150 
300 

300 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
900 
720 
600 
540 
480 
540 
480 
360 
900 
720 
600 
540 
600 
720 
360 
360 
480 
600 
300 
360 
480 
600 
360 
480 
540 
360 
480 
500 
540 
360 
540 
840 
300 
360 
600 
720 
720 
480 
300 
300 
360 
480 
300 
360 
180 
180 
540 
240 
240 
240 
300 
180 
300 



Number. 



E; 
E) 

l) 

E 

E 

E 

e: 

E) 
E) 
E) 
E) 
E) 
E) 
E) 
E) 
E) 

E) 
E) 
E) 
E) 
E) 
E) 
E)- 

[I] 

E) 
E) 
E) 
E) 
E) 
E) 
£) 
(E) 

(E) 
(B) 
(E) 
(E) 
(E) 
(E) 
(E) 

(E) 
(E) 

(E) 
(E) 
(E) 

(E) 

(E) 
(E) 
(E) 
(E) 



(E) 
(E) 
(E) 
(E) 
(F) 
(F) 
(F) 
(F) 
(F) 
(F) 
(F) 
(F) 



1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
4 

10 
1 
6 
7 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
2 
3 
1 
2 

17 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 



30 
2 
5 

U 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
5 
1 
3 
4 
100 

58 
6 

14 
1 
1 



Grade. 



Assistant oook 

Cooks 

Chief cooks 

Chief cook 

Cook 

Tailor 

Firemen 

Waitresses 

Servants 

do 

Orderlies 

Orderly 

Laundresses 

do 

Laundress 

Laundresses 

Assistant Laundryman.. 

Chambermaids 

Male attendant 

Female attendants 

Laborer 

Driver 

do 

Superintendent nurse 

do 

Graduate nurses 

do 

do 

Hospital nurse 

Pupil nurses 

do 

Nurse 

do 

Clerk 

do 

Engineer 

do 

do 

Engineers 

Assistant engineer 

Assistant engineers 

do 

Assistant superintendent 

workhouse 

Stenographer 

Stenographer and office 

assistant 

Foreman 

Engineer and electrician. 
Superintendent stone 

plant 

Superintendent tailor 

shop 

Dayiuards 

Night guards 

Superintendent clothing 

and laundry 

Storekeeper 

Steward 

Stewardess 

Veterinarian and officer. . 

Captain night watch 

Superintendent laundry. 
Receiving and disburs- 
officer 



Salary. 



ingoi 



Captain of boat 

OfDcers 

Hospital nurse 

Clerks 

Surgeons 

Privates 

do 

Telegraph operators. 

Janitors 

Messenger 

do 



$360 
240 
600 
720 
360 
360 
300 
180 
144 
240 
300 
360 
240 
360 
540 
600 
365 
180 
360 
300 
360 
240 
365 
900 
720 
600 
A9S 
425 
480 
150 
120 
360 
300 
900 
840 
1,000 
900 
840 
720 
720 
600 
480 

720 
720 

600 
900 
900 

900 

480 
660 
720 
600 

720 
660 
900 
480 
780 
900 
480 

900 

1,000 

900 

480 

480 

1,000 

720 

1,080 

900 

720 

600 

700 

500 
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STATUTORY POSITIONa-Contlnued. 



mber 



(F) 18 
(F) 6 
;F) 2 




(0) 219 

(G) 1 
(H) 2 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 
(H) 2 
(H) 1 
(H) 1 

(1) 118 
(I) 416 



Grade. 



Drivers 

Matrons 

Clerks 

Drivers 

Hostler 

Guards 

Engineers 

Watchman 

Deckhands 

Inspectors 

Marine firemen 

Privates 

do 

Hostler 

Laborer 

Clerks 

Clerk 

Stenographers 

Messneger 

Attendant officers . . 
Attendant officer . . 
Assistant custodian 

Teachers 

do 



Salary. 



$720 
600 
900 
600 
600 
600 

1,000 
540 
540 

1,080 
720 

1,060 
960 
600 
480 

1,000 
900 
840 
720 
600 
900 
fiOO 
950 
800 



Number. 



Grade. 



IH) 6 



(H) 30 

(H) 24 

(H) 2 

(H) 2 



Teachers 

do 

do 

Librarian 

Librarian clerks . . . 

do 

do 

Janitors 

do 

Janitor 

Janitors 

Assistant Janitors.. 

do 

Janitors 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Laborers , 

do 

do 

Engineers , 

Assistant engineers . 



Salary. 



1650 
600 
500 

800 
650 
600 
500 
900 
840 
800 
720 
720 
700 
600 
540 
360 
300 
150 
420 
360 
300 
1,000 
720 



LUMP SUM AND GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS. 
[Monthly and per diem.] 



2 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
5 
2 
3 
2 



22 



2 
12 



Clerks 

do 

Clerk 

Clerks 

Electrician , 

Bridgekeeper 

Rodmen 

Copyists 

do 

Inspectors 

Inspector 

do 

Physicians to poor 

Nurses 

Superintendent crema- 
torium 

Engineer 

do 

Laborers 

do 



Driver 

Drivers 

Draftsmen. 
Draftsman. 
Chainmen. 
Stableman. 
Copyist... 

do 

Copvists... 

Bailiff 

Bailiffs.... 
Inspector.. 
Inspectors . 
Inspector.. 

do 

Clerks 

do 



Messenger 

Clerk 

Assistant foremen. 

Overseer 

Captain of guards . 
Captains ofwatch. 
Guards 



P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 



d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

m. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 



p. 4. 
p. d. 



S3. 00 
2.50 
2.25 
2.00 

60.00 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.50 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.25 
3.50 
2.25 
1.00 
2.00 



d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

m. 

m. 
p. d. 
p. a. 1, 
p. m. 

m. 

m. 

a. 

m. 

m. 
p. a. 1, 
p. a. 1, 
p. a. 1, 



P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
p. 
p. 
p. 
p. 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 



p. 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 



3. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
2. 
3. 



25 

75 

2.50 

2.00 

50 

50 

00 

00 

2.50 

2.25 

1.50 

3.25 

2.75 

2.50 

3.50 

3.00 

85.00 

60.00 

3.00 

000.00 

60.00 

70.00 

50.00 

900.00 

85.00 

75.00 

080.00 

080.00 

020.00 



2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
(A) 13 

(A) 1 

(B) 2 

(B) 1 

(C) 1 
(C) 13 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

13 

22 

152 

4 

12 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 
4 
4 
1 
2 
1 
8 



Matrons 

Steward 

Engineers 

Finisher 

Sewer 

do 

.attendants 

....do 

> • • « a^Ava •■••••■•••••*•««*• 
I • • • • ^Jft w ••••«•••••■••••••■• 

Director of playgrounds . 

Assistant durector of play« 
grounds 

Assistant directors of 
playgrounds 

Assistant director of play- 
grounds 

do 



Assistant directors of 
playgrounds 

LABORERS AlfD MR- 
CHANICS. 



Blacksmith. 
....do 



Blacksmith helper. 

Bridgeman 

do 

Broom makers 

Caulkers 

Drivers 

do 

do 

Dump men 

Dump' man 

Dump men 

Fireman 

Harness maker 

Helpers 

do 

.....do 

Horseshoer 

Hostlers 

Labwer 

Laborers 



p. a. $900.00 
p. a. 720.00 
p. a. 1,020.00 
p. d. 3.00 



p. d. 
p. d. 
p. d. 
p. d. 
p. d. 
p. d. 
p. m. 

p. m. 

p. m. 

p. m. 
p. m. 



1.35 
1.25 
2.25 
2.00 
1.25 
1.00 
05.00 

60.00 

60.00 

50.00 
50.00 



p.m. 45.00 



p. d 
p. d 
p. d 



P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 

p. d 

P.d 
p. d 

p. d 



d 
d 



2.50 
2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
1.75 
2.50 
L50 
1.75 
1.85 
2.00 
L50 
1.75 
2.00 
2.00 
2.75 
L60 
L76 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
.75 
1.00 
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LUMP SUM AND GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS— Continued. 



Number. 



427 

6 

320 

8 

156 

76 

85 
1 

12 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 

15 
2 
2 
8 
1 



Grade. 



LABORERS AND MECHAN- 
ICS— <$ontinned. 



LAborers 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Laborer 

Labwers 

Laborer 

Machinists' helpers . 

Painters 

Paver 

....do 

Pavers , 

Plumbers' helper . . . 

Rammers 

Repairmen 

Staolemen 

do 

Stableman 



Salary. 



P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 



d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 



p. d 
p. d 
p. d 
p. d 
p.d 
p. d 
p.d 
p. d 
p.d 
p.d 
p. d 



11.50 
LflO 
1.75 
1.80 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.60 
2.75 
?.85 
1.75 
2.75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.25 
1.25 
1.50 
1.75 



Number. 



1 
1 
1 
318 
4 
1 
7 
1 
1 

39 
1 
8 
8 
1 

36 
4 
3 
4 
6 
1 
1 



Grade. 



LABORERS AND MECHAN- 
ICS— Continued . 



stablemen . . 

do 

Storekeeper.. 

Sweepers 

do 

Sweeper 

Teamsters . . . 
Timekeeper. . 

Tinner 

Trenchmen. . 

Trimmer 

Trimmers. .. 

do 

Watchman . . 
Watchmen.. 

do 

do 

Waterboys.. 

do 

Wheelwright. 
do 



Salary. 



P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 



d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 
d 



p.d 
p. d 
p.d 
p. d 
p.d 
p. d 
p.d 



12.00 
2.50 
2.75 
1.60 
1.60 
1.65 
1.76 
2.25 
2.75 
2.00 
1.75 
2.00 
2.25 
1.00 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 
.75 
1.00 
2.76 
2.50 



Interstate Commerce Commission. 



Statutory : None less than $1,095. 
Per diem : None less than $J*» per day. 

Lump sum : 

27, at $1, 080 

43, at 1, 020 



l,at- 
76, at. 
14, at- 
76, at- 

2, at 
17, at. 



960 
900 
840 
720 
660 
600 



Lump sum — Continued. 

1, at |540 

20, at 480 

18, at 420 

2, at 360 

17, at 240 

314 



MemM^andum showing the number of employees, by grades, of classified and 
unclassified civU employees on the rolls of the several Government branches 
under the directimi of the Smithsonian Institution. 

[United States National Museum, International Exchanges, Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, National Zoological Park, Astrophysical Observatory, International Catalogue of 
Sclentlflc Literature.] 

[Number and salary.] 



Lump-sum appropriations : 

12 $1,080 

5 1, 020 

1 1, 000 

11 960 

32 900 

21 840 

15 780 

2 750 

84 720 

5 660 

62 600 

1 540 



Lump-sum appropriations — Continued. 

7 $480 

10 360 

3 300 

48—^ - 240 

Per diem employees : 

4 2.24i 

16 2.00 

10 1. 75 

7 1. 60 

1 1. 25 

4 1.00 
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Civil Service CofnmiHSion. 

[Number of employees and salary.] 

Statutory positions: 

39 $1, 000 

. 26 900 

8 840 

9 720 

3 660 

1 480 

3 360 

2 240 

91 

Lump-sum roll : 

21 900 

6 840 

3 720 

1 COO 

31 
Per diem employees, none. 

United States Botanic Gardens. 



[Number and rate.] 



Per diem employees : 

1 __ _ _ ___ 




__..__ $2.00 


11 _ _ __ 




_ _ 1.75 


9_. > 




_ _ _ 1. 50 


Lump-sum appropriations : 

1 

4 


_- $1, 020 
900 


Lump-sum appropriations : 

2 



$720 



The following communications are submitted for the record: 



AVasiiinoton, D. C, March 22, 191 G. 
Representative Nolan, 

United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Deab Me. Nolan : It is, indeed, a great debt tliat we, the small-salaried 
employeees of the Government, owe to you, the author of the $3-a-day bill, for 
there is always some one to speak for the fellow higher up, but few dare to 
speak for the little fellow. It is a great thing to vote for monuments for our 
dead heroes, but a far greater thing to vote for proi)er food and clothing for 
the living, that tliey may be honest citizens. 

I am writing to ask you, while you are working for an Increase of salary 
for the gravediggers and the laborers in the different departments, please do 
not forget the girls in the Bureau of Printing and Engraving. They receive 
$1.75 a day, and after constantly standing at their work for seven years and 
over, they get what is called a promotion, in most cases this means 10 cents a 
day extra ; they are also given furloughs, sometimes three days a^month without 
pay. If you have ever been through the building you know the work is very 
strenuous, requiring constant standing. 

I know a little woman who is supporting herself and three children on this 
salary, with the exception of what her two little boys can make after school 
selling papers. She gets up at 5 o'clock in the morning and doesn't have time 
to go to bed until 11 at night, for after coming home from work she must 
cook, clean, and sew for her children. You men on the hill have been boys 
yourselves and you know how much two healthy boys can eat and how many 
pairs of shoes, stockings, and trousers they can wear out, and they cost lots 
more now that they did when you were boys. She Isn't a grouchy mother, 
either, she Is the smlly kind. If she can smile under these circumstances, what 
wonders would she accomplish on $3 a day. 

This Is only one case, for I know dozens of girls who are supporting otherjc 
besides themselves on this meager amount, and, unlike gravediggers, thej^ 
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must dress respectably, while a coat suit that cost $20 eight years ago now 
costs $30; while they could get room and board for $20 a month some years 
ago now they must pay $25 and $30. 

At this rate where does anything come in for illness or old age? We are 
lucky, indeed, if we can scrape together enough insurance to keep us from 
the potter's field. 

Thanking you for your kind interest in the low-salaried employees and 
hoping you will be justly rewarded for your goodness, I am, 
Very respectfully, 

Louise C. Neavitt, 
Plate-Printer's Assistant, Bvreau of Engraving and Printing, 



Washington, March 2S, 1916. 
Hon. John I. Nolan, 

House of Representatives. 

Deab Sik : Allow me to say a word in regard to the bill pending to increase 
the salary of the underpaid Federal employees. I am unmarried, and the 
reason is that it takes more courage, if courage I may call it, than I possess 
to get married while drawing a salary of $60 a month. 

A few have testified in regard to the cost of rearing a family and how 
near they are to starvation or charity. And no doubt but that in some cases 
a man's efficiency and quality of work is lessened because of the strain and 
burden that preys upon his mind how to meet emergencies should they arise 
and the continuation of paying out every dollar for bread on every pay day. 

And I wish that the problem of the unmarried men be taken for considera- 
tion. 

A large per cent of the men of my acquaintance who are married are mar- 
ried when they accept a position with the Government, and those who live in 
small towns or the country do not know how little they can buy with the salary 
they accept. 

And the single man acts accordingly, looking forward to the day when he 
will cease being a single man, but afer living in and around those who have 
families and are drawing the same salary as he is he sees nothing but despair 
and disappointment, consequenly inefficiency, and then a lower grade of work 
for the Government. 

And when a man is compelled to live a single life and live a clean and moral 
one it requires little or nothing short of Divine power to resist the temptations 
or transgression of the laws of God and man by yielding to the natural ten- 
dencies which is common to all. 

And I believe there are many men- whose salary is small rather than take 
a wife and live a moral life, with the possibilities of her and her babies being 
in want of the necessities and comforts of life and of being subjects of charity, 
repels him, consequently becoming embittered and disappointed with his life 
and circumstances, he associates with undesirable people and begins to dis- 
sipate. 

I know a number of young men who have said that as soon as their salaries 
were Increased " holy matrimony for them," and if it is true that married 
men are more efficient where can the Government buy efficiency more cheaply? 

We that are receiving small salaries are capable of performing the same 
duties as some who receive from a third to one-half more salary. But we can 
not all be directors or chiefs, some one must serve as watchmen, clerk, etc., 
and it costs just as nmch to feed a watchman's wife and babies as any other 
man's. 

I have endeavored to explaia to some extent the problem of the unmarried 
man. I have pointed out one thing that is detrimental to the health and 
happiness of those who have not the power to repel temptation. 

And if you think this letter is worthy of your attention and that of the 
committee, I desire that it be read to the committee, and do earnestly ask the 
committee to give the unmarried man some consideration. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Karl Meebs, 
Watchman^ Bureau of Engraving. 

MOUNT rainier, MD. 

Hon. Congressman Noi«vn : 

I read with pleasure your move to raise the poor civil service employee's 
salary. As I am one of them. Being appointed in the Bureau of Engraving 
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and Printinp; seven 3'ears aRo at $720 per annum, a skilled helper. I have 
never heen pronioteil in the seven years. I am an American-born citizen and 
a voter. I have a wife and five children. You will, therefore, know how hard it 
is to give my children bread to eat. Just as soon as they sot to be 14 years old, 
they had to go out in the stores and say tliey were 16 years to get a job at $3 
per week. The consequences of this are they have grown up without any edu- 
cation. I am not able to give my family the necessaries of life. I am telling 
you tlie God*s truth. Do you think a man can raise a family on $2 i>er day? I 
pray Grotrs rich blessing on you for just trying, even though you may not suc- 
ceed in raising all employees under $900. 
Itesiiectfully, 

Jesse P. Davis, 

Mount Rainier^ Md. 

Bureau of Engraving and Prixtixg, Rag Launory. 

Representative James P. Maiiek, 

Chairman of the Labrtr Committee. 

Will you please have this statement put in the record? 

The rag laundry is one of the most iiniM>rrant divisions in the bureau. It is 
the place where work is furnishe<l for the printers. If it were not for the 
laundry the whole bureau would virtually have to close. In this division 
there are 63 men working — all classe<l unskille^l laborers. There are 6 or 8 
long rag tubs that are run by motor power, and about 15 or 20 tubs for hand 
rags, that are run by motor power, 1 electric tub, 1 electric-motor ringer, 1 
ringer that is run by motor power; 4 long nig starchers, 1 of which is an 
electric starcher; 4 hand rag starchei*s; all of which is run by motor; 3 
long rag driers, which are run by motor ; 2 rollers for long rags, run by motor ; 
1 motor truck. These machines are successfullj- operatcnl or mastered by the 
unskilleil men. Now. gentlemen, to master this work and machines it takes 
great skill and care. I dare say that you yourselves could not do it. I am 
reminded of the fact that there are men in this division that have been there 
for six and seven years can not master some of these machines. We have 
appealed to our foreman, chief, and the director for an increase in our pay 
but in vain. The director has said to us that he is in sympathy and that 
he has us in his heart, but Congi-ess does not give him the money. Sixty of 
these men receive the pittance $1.84 per day or 23 cents per hour. We have 
been furloughed even at this, without pay. Our lives are in danger, because of 
intense heat and steam and the i)oisonou$ ink dust Indeed, gentlemen, we 
are discouraged, but still we are loyal to the (Jovemment. Letter from Mr. 
McAdoo. If we are sick more than 30 ihiys we lose all time that we are out, 
for we only get 30 days sick or well, annually. We who are blessed with 
health, share our earnings with the sick in our division, enabling them to 
exist. Some of us have been abused, cursed at, and if we resent such we are 
carried to the office and threatened with being put on Fourteenth Street. The 
foreman receives $100 ; the assistant, $65, and the third assistant $60 per month. 
Gentlemen, we would be glad if you will investigate this statement. 

WHAT IT COST ME TO LIVE. 

I have a wife and two children. 

House rent, 4 rooms, $16.50; fowl, including everything, $30 for four ($7.50 
each) ; total, $46.50. 

I have nothing for shoes or repair. 

I have nothing for clothes, furniture, fuel, car fare, bedding, etc. Our wives 
have to leave home and go in service to help. support home, leaving children 
unprotected and the home. 

In the name of God, gentlemen, we plead for you to come to the rescue of tlie 
poor. 

House rent $20 

Food, at $10 a head 40 

Shoes and clothes 5 

Miscellaneous, car fare, church, papers, soap, etc 5 

Fuel and light 5 

Total 75 

John German, 
Chuinnan Laundry Committee, 
Bureau Printing and Engraving, 2515 H Street NW. 
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Numbering Division, 
Bureau Engraving and Printing, 

Washington, /). C. 
To Representative Nolan, 

House of Representatives, United States Capitol. 

Honored Sir: The examiners of tlie Numbering Division of tlie Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing of Washington, D. C, talse pleasure in communicating 
with you in regard to your measure for fixing the compensation of certain Gov- 
ernment employees. 

The Numbering Division is the finishing room of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. Here the money is carefully examined, counted, and branded 
for distribution. Work of this division calls for most careful attention, as well 
as accuracy. 

The examiners have presented a petition to Director J. E. Ralph asking an 
increase in compensation, as we feel that we are underpaid for the work we do. 

A petition and a statement itemizing our work Is at this time before the 
Treasury committee, of which Hon. William P. Malburn Is chairman. This 
petition Is signed and recommended by the chief of the numbering room. 

The examiner's salary at this time is $700 a year for work which at one time 
I#aid $900 at the Treasury Department. 

We are much Interested In your efforts In our behalf, as we are among the 
underpaid employees of the Government, and we bring these facts before you 
because we deem them worthy of mention at this time. 

May crowning success be yours and ours. 
Most respectfully. 

Lulu V. Harris, 
Committee Chairman of the Examiners of the 
Numbering Division of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 

Washington, D. C, 

March 18, 1916. 



Dear Mr, Nolan : As a resident of Washington, D. C. (being from the State 
of Indiana), and a clerk In the Government employ, I have had occasion t(» 
observe a great many things, foremost among these things Is the antagonistic 
attitude of the local people to State people. Your efforts to Increase the 
wages of the employees Is most commendable, but, at the same time, who Is 
going to be bettered to a great extent by it? — viz, the District people. I know of 
families here who have six and seven of their family working for the Govern- 
ment, yet the State people are restricted to one, and. If lucky, may crowd In 
two. 

I was a visitor through the Bureau of Engraving and Printing one day 
last week. A consumptive-looking girl took our party through. Her voice 
was so weak, and her breath was so short that we were unable to get the 
sound of her voice. Upon Inquiry, I found that her name was Reardon, and 
that she had three sisters In the same building, and two brothers In some 
other department. It Is not an uncommon thing, they tell me, In the Govern- 
ment Printing Office or In the Bureau of Engraving and Printing for two 
sisters, husband and wife, and father and son to work In the same room, all 
living at the same address and same home. In Justice to everyone, I con- 
tend that only one member of the same family In the District should work 
for the Government, thereby giving all the residents fair play. This thing of 
local tricksters getting everything from Uncle Sam Is not right. 

Now Is a good time to right a very bad wrong. The two departments, above 
mentioned, are too easy of access to District people, and, once they get In, 
ttiey soon scatter to the other departments. If a law was made and once 
enforced a great deal of trouble and Injustice would be done away with. 

Request these two departments to give you their " family lists." You will 
be surprised. 

Hoping this may meet with consideration. 

Respectfully, (Miss) C. Marwrer. 



Washington, D. C. 

I am employed as a watchman in the United States Treasury, and am 
drawing a salary of $720 per year. I am a married man having a wife and 
four children. It would be impossible for me to live on my salary ; but, for- 
tunately, I have a little Income coming In, and I also own my home. 
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My household expenses, putting them at the lowest estimate, are : Grocex-ies, 
$380; shoes for the family, $25; shoe repairs, $10; clothing for the family, 
$120; medicine, $20; car fare, $30; household articles, carpets, etc., $35; coal, 
$56 ; gas, $30 ; making a total for the year of $707. 

In those items I have not included amusements, taxes, or insurance. Hav- 
ing no rent to pay, this is how I could live on $720 per year. 

Jebemiah Flynn, 
Watchman f Treasury Department. 



Washington, /). C, March 22, 1916. 
Mr. J. D. Machen : 

I wish you would state fully to the House committee my condition as a watch- 
man at the Treasury Department. I have a wife and three children depending 
on me, who has been sick this winter. 

My expenses for February, 1916, has been as follows: 

ICent $15.00 

Groceries 24.00 

Car fare 2. 80 

Doctor's bill 10. 00 

Metllclnes 9.00 

Coal bill 2. 80 

Gas bill 1. 25 

Tobacco - .25 

Milk bill 2. 80 

1 hair cut . 15 

2 pairs hose .25 

1 shirt ^ - . 50 

Insurance 6.25 

1 dress ^_ 2. 00 

2 pairs shoes 4. 25 

81.30 
My salary was 60.00 



21.30 



God only knows when I will be able to pay this $21.30. I am looking for 
employment some place so I can make extra money to meet this deficit of 
$21.30 with. 

I am still In need of several things that would make my wife and* children 
feel happy. It would be a great treat to my wife and little children to see 
carpet on the floors or have pennies to take to Sunday school. 

I sincerely hope that the honorable committee will consider your appeal In 
our behalf. 

Yours, truly, 

George Dauson. 



Oakland, Cal., March 20, 1916. 
Hon. David J. Lewis, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deab Sir : You have before you the Nolan minimum-wage bill, known as H. R. 
11876. As an employee In the appraiser's department at the port of San 
Francisco, I hasten to emphasize the necessity of getting behind the movement 
to urge our Congressmen and Senators to listen to the appeal of the underpaid 
Government employee to pay us enough wages to support our families,, school 
our children, pay our honest obligations, and be respectable American citizens. 
We ask no luxuries, no fancy salary — no, we ask only enough to be honest, 
to keep body and soul together — enough to keep us from being ashamed that 
we are employed by that great boasted Government of a land of plenty. If 
you consider us a part of the Government, why not give us an opportunity to 
be a respectable part of the Government? 

Now, my dear sir, I have a good wife and seven children, and am drawing 
each month, as many others are, $70. This makes a family of 9 ; and 9 Into 70 
equals 7J. An average of $7J per month to feed and clothe us, pay rent, pay 
for lights, and pay for fuel, and school the children. 
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Breathes there a Congressman or Senator with soul so dead as not to hide 
his head in shame when he stops to realize that he is in a measure responsible 
for such conditions? 

You people are our agents. We placed you there in good faith, and now we 
ask that you vote us enough wages to keep the wolf from the door and to keep 
us out of the clutches of loan sharks. I am only one; there are hundreds of 
others all watching, hoping, and praying that, owing to the high cost of living, 
you will come to our assistance and vote us out of misery. Will you do it? 
If not, why not? 

Do you Senators and Representatives realize that we are human, possessed 
of all the sensitiveness of the human family ; that we have the power to love 
our children the same as you have? And having that power, it naturally fol- 
lows that we desire to care for them and school them, that they may take their 
place among men with a heart and head cultivated and be a credit to them- 
selves, to their parents, and to the Nation? Can this high standard be attained 
on $70 per month? The answer is, No ; a thousand times no. 

Again I api)eal to you to come to our assistance and do your duty and vote 
us enough salary or wages that we may live. In making this appeal we ask only 
justice. 

Very respectfully, 

J. M. Black, 
Hit Ttoentieth Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 



Washington, D. C„ March 22, 1916. 
Hon. J. I. Nolan, 

House of Representatives, United States. 

Sib: I take the liberty to thank you for the interest you have manifested 
in behalf of the Government employees in trying to insure an increased minimum 
wage for them. I sincerely hope you have not overlooked the messenger boys 
in your bill now pending before the House. 

We are required to take the same examination as messengers, watchmen, 
and skilled laborers, yet on account of our title we are not allowed to compete 
in examinations for promotion, which privilege messengers, watchmen, and 
skilled laborers enjoy. We try to the best of our ability to please our superiors, 
and in most cases succeed. The entrance salary for messenger boys is $860 
per annum, and few rarely receive more than $480 per annum. On this small 
salary it is exceedingly difOlcult to attend school to fit ourselves for better 
positions, and as some of us have mothers, brothers, and sisters who partially 
depend upon our small salaries for support we are unable to pay for schooling. 
Some of us assist on work of a clerical nature, and do so gladly for the ex- 
perience that we get; but it is very discouraging to see other employees who 
do work of a lower grade receive higher compensation. 

Could not the civil-service status of messenger boys be so changed that upon 
service to the entrance age of messengers, etc., the boys be made eligible for 
the promotion examinations or be placed upon an equal footing with the 
messenger grade? 

Sincerely trusting that you may be disposed to include us In your worthy 
effort, I have the honor to remain. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Fred O. Oobnwell, 
Messenger Boy, Office of the Supervising Architect, Treasury Department. 

And in the interest of the following messenger boys in the same ofilce: 
Howard E. Kenney, Raymond J. F. Panholzer, John L. Brenner. 



Washington, D. C, March 2), 1916. 
Chaibman Labob Committee, 

House of Representatives, City. 

Gentlemen : Below is a history of my exi)erience in the Government service : 
I came here in August, 1913, to take a position in the Treasury Department 
as a watchman, quitting a position that was paying me $3.50 per day, be- 
lieving at the time that the Government was a just employer and would raise 
me as soon as they saw I was worth more. I had $300 saved up when I came 
here and spent $200 to bring my family. I x'ented two rooms at $15 per month, 
feeling that I could not afford more at that salary, and have been there ever 

37600—16 ^26 
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since. About a year after I came here I took a typerwriter examination, 
first grade, and passed. Being from the State of Texas, and since that State 
is away down on the apportionment list, I thought that I would get an ap- 
pointment right away and that I would receive some credit for the year that 
I had spent in the service. I found that the Civil Service Commission had 
warped the apportionment law around so that it was of no use to me, and that 
they would not let me know my relative standing and my chances for a job, 
nor would they allow me any credit for the year that I had spent in the 
service. In order to get a position as a clerk I was forced to take $720 per 
year as a salary in the offices of the Interstate Commerce Conunisslon, and 
another gentleman, whose position I am now holding, was transferred to the 
vacancy at the Treasury. I would not have accepted that salary, but was en- 
tirely in the dark as to my chances for anything else; and as my previous 
training had not fitted me for the position as watchman, I accepted, and am 
now in the offices of the Interstate Commerce Commission at that salary. 

The money that I had saved up is now gone, and my wife is breaking down 
in health, due to having to live in two small rooms during the hot weather 
and being unable to afford the car fare to go around. I have bought no 
clothes since I have been here, nor has my wife. We have been forced to do 
with the ones we had when we came here. I will be forced to send my wife 
home soon and the baby, for I am afraid to risk another summer under our 
present living conditions. 

There is no use in my going into the cost of living here, for any man who 
has lived here knows it costs more than $720 a year to live here and support 
a family. I would like to have appeared before the committee and stated these 
facts, J)ut I plan to use my annual leave in working in order to get enough 
money to pay my way back to Texas, and when I get there I shall do what 
I can to convince my friends that the Government is not the employer that 
the Civil Service Commission represents it to be, and that any man who 
goes Into the service as a clerk may as well expect to receive a severe shock 
to his patriotism. 

Firmly believing that when the stress of other matters Is over and Congress 
has time to look into the need of a general readjustment of the present salaries 
It win act, I remain, 

Very respectfully, . 

Washington, D. C, March 2S, 19J6, 

The following Is a true statement of the average cost of living per week and 
month for myself and wife : 

PEB WEEK. 

Meat, eggs, lard, and potatoes $3.30 

Tea, 25 cents ; sugar^lS cents ; butter, 70 cents . 1. 10 

Salt and pepper, 10 cents ; oil for light, 30 cents . 40 

Bread, $1.05 ; carrots, $5 cents ; turnips, 5 cents 1. 15 

Cabbage, 15 cents ; onions, 10 cents ; soap, 10 cents . 35 

Starch, 10 cents ; blue, 5 cents ; pint milk per day, 35 cents '. . 50 

Fish on Fridays . 30 

Total for one week 7. 10 

$7.10 per week = $30.30 per month. 

PEB MONTH. 

Eatables per month $30. 30 

Rent and heat for four rooms 22.20 

Total cost of eatables, rent, and heat per month 52. 50 

I am a Federal employee and my pay Is 00.00 

Expenses 52. 50 

Amount left after expenses are paid 7. 50 

Seven dollars and fifty cents Is what I have left from my pay to clothe myself 
and wife, pay for medicine and doctor's bills, replace crockery, cooking utensils, 
furniture, house furnishings, such as towels, table, and floor coverings, bed- 
clothes, etc. 
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If all employees were paid at the same rate as I am, we would not need any 
banks or bank employees, for we can never put a penny away for a rainy day, 
but if it comes we must suffer the consequences. 

I am a watchman in the United States Treasury Department and am com- 
l)elled to work 365 days a year, less 30 days annual leave, 10 days sick leave 
If sick, and about 4 Sundays, making a total of 44 days from 365 days. Three 
hundred and twenty-five days a year I have to work. If any more than the 
above time is lost it is deducted from my pay, and often I am compelled to 
forfeit part of my annual leave due to some cause or other. 

Formerly we were allowed 30 days sick leave a year, but it has been reduced 
to 10 days a year. Christmas, Fourth of July, 22d day of February, 30th day 
of May, nor any other holidays or parts of holidays ever exist for the United 
States Treasury watchman. The above is a true statement of facts pertaining 
to my living expenses, my salary, and working conditions. I have been em- 
ployed as a watchman in the United States Treasury Department for 

years and months. 

Very respectfully, F. Shoetsleeves, , 

We, the undersigned attest that from our personal experience, derived from 
being employed in the «ame division of the same department, and living under 
the same conditions as that of the above employee, that each and every one of 
his statements as set forth in the above are true facts, and that we have been 
employed in this division receiving the same salary of $60 per month for the 
length of time stated in our attests, and that our families consist of the 
number set forth in our attests : 

Fred Shortsleeves ; wife ; length of service, 23 years. 

R. Marquet, wife ; 1 child ; length of service, 20 years. 

E. S. Van Norman ; wife ; length of service, 16 years. 

R. F. Fookes ; 2 children ; length of service, 22 years. 

Jos. A. Buckholdt; wife; 4 children; length of service, 9 months, 

Geo. W. Dawson ; wi^e ; 3 children. 

J. Flynn, wife ; 4 children ; length of service, 15 years. 

Emanuel Minich ; 2 children ; length of service, 38 years. 

Frank A. Berlage '^ 1 child ; length of service, 15| years. 

Guy Morse ; wife ; 1 child. 

Thomas W. Goucher ; wife ; 1 child. 

W. P. Mansfield. 

E. E. Degges. 

Frank F. Judson; wife; 4 children. 



United States Public Health Service, 

United States Marine Hospital, 

Baltimore, Md., April 6, 1916. 

The Chairman House Subcommittee for the Nolan Bill. 

House Labor Committee^ House of Representatives^ Washington, D, C. 

Sir: We, the undersigned emploj^ees of the United States Public Health 
Service, Department of Marine Hospitals, at Baltimore, Md., wish to bring 
to your attention (while considering the Nolan bill for the Increase of wages 
of Federal employees) the small wages paid employees of this department. 
The wages for employees at this station range from $25 to $60 per. month, or 
from $300 to $720 per year (only one receiving $720 salary). There are men 
among us, too, who are trying to support families on these small wages, which, 
as you know, they can not do — ^that is, support them properly. 

If the employees of this department are not already Included in the Nolan 
bill, we respectfully request tlvat we be Included and receive consideration 
along with other Federal employees. We are, str. 
Most respectfully, yours, 

J. T. Curtis. James C. Parrish. 

Marion L. Cole. Albert Merkle. 

Oliver R. Krout. Daniel M. FitzGibbon. 

Clifton A. Jones. W. B. Wemkamp. 

John J. Horan. Malica Scally. 

Edward Connolly. Thomas H. Reid. 

William Mesquitta, James S. Barry. 

Albert Sprinkel. Harry M. Phillips. 

James Hanlon. Welton A. Green. 
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Washington, D. C, AprU P, 1916. 
Hon. John I. Nolan, 

Of Calif ornin'. 

Deab Sib: I have been reading the press with exceedingly much interest 
and carefully notice your bill, which in all probability is Just and needful. 

I am an employee ot the General Governiiiient Division of the Public Build- 
ings and Grounds and a married white man of Havre de Grace, Md. 

I am asking of you that you please do use your efforts to increase the 
appropriations granted by Congress to the Division of Public Buildings and 
Grounds and that you help the employees of above di>ision named to get $2 
per day, which we have been trying to get for some time past. 

Our present salary is a fixed rate of $1.60 i>er day, and if all days in a 
month be made we can only earn $43.25 per month, but as our work is most 
out of doors we lose all bad or rainy days, so that we can only make from 
$35 to $40 per month, which is not enough to meet exiienses necessary for the 
high cost in the living line of consumable necessities. 

I myself am not an illiterate, for I have two professions. I am a weaver 
by trade and experienced cliauffeur. I will gladly api)ear before the examining 
lK)arO if I be wanted. 

Again I ask you in behalf of my fellow workmen for the benefit of our 
families, tlie future morals of our country, and all interested to this end. 
Thanking you in advance. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

J. M. Weeks, 
11S9 Eighth Street NW, 

liepresentative Nolan, of California, 

Deab Sib: The watch force of the Government Printing Office consists of 
about 65 or 70 men. They are annual employees, and receive $720 per annum 
as compensation. They are allowed 30 days annual leave, one Sunday off per 
month, one holiday per year, no Saturday half holidays, and no sick leave; 
nor do they receive any compensation of any kind other than the $720 per 
annum. 

Other employees in the office are allowed all their Sundays, holidays, and 
half holidays besides their annual leave, and receive extra compensation when- 
ever their services are required on Sundays or holidays. 
Respectfully, yours, 

John W. Powell, 
Watchman^ Oovemment Printing Office. 



Washington, D. C, March 21, 1916. 
Hon. Mr. Nolan, 

Committee on Labor. 

My Deab Sib : My desire in writing you this letter is to give your committee 
a little personal data in connection with the hearings now in progress relative 
to an increase of wage for Federal workers. 

I am an employee of the Government Printing Office as a skilled laborer, and 
have been so for about 12 years, at $2 per day— ^626 a year. For faithful service 
and meritorious work there is no hope or chance for promotion. Promotions are 
made through influence, politically or otherwise. 

After all these years of faithful service I am to-day in debt to the extent of 
many hundreds of dollars trying to take care of a family on $626 a year. I 
have received assistance and charity from various sources innumerable times. 
Instead of having the spirit and feeling of a patriotic citizen I am degraded. 
There are hundreds of families in the same plight, employees trying to take 
care of their families on wages that will not buy even food and clothes. At 
the present time my family amounts to three people, and we have to live in 
one room, rented, in order to get by. Will not bother you with further details, 
as this sort of condition will speak for itself. 
Yours, sincerely, 

Labs W^ Ebickson, 
Oovemment Printing Office. 
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To the Labor Committee, 

House of Representatives: 

Mr. Chairman and members, I appear before you in behalf of a body of 
United States civil-service employees who are classified as United States park 
watchmen, but who are, practically speaking. United States park police. 

This force is composed of 42 members — 1 first sergeant, 1 second sergeant, 2 
acting sergeants, and 38 privates. 

The compensation paid for these men's services is as follows : First sergeant, 
nt $950; second sergeant, at $900; 2 acting sergeants and 38 privates, at $840 
per annum. 

This force comes under the department of public buildings and grounds. 

By an act of Congress approved August, 1882 (vol. 22, Stats., p. 243), pro- 
vides that "All watchmen provided for by the United States Government for 
service in any of the public squares and reservations in the District of Colum- 
bia shall have and perform the same powers and duties as the Metropolitan 
police of said District." Now, gentlemen, these men are invested with these 
powers, but do not receive the compensation for their services as the Metropoli- 
tan police, nor are they classified as police, which they properly should be. 

All fines collected for misdemeanors which the park w^atchmen make arrests 
for (on streets or in parks) go to the benefit of the Metropolitan police pension 
fund, from which the park watchmen do not derive any benefit. 

I will here state the approximate number of arrests and amount of fines in 
which the United States park watchmen were concerned during the year 1915 
amounted to 621 arrests, with fines amounting to $3,500. 

These men are mostly all married and have families consisting of from 3 to 12 
members. Imagine the men with these families getting through life on $840 
per year with the cost of living as it is now. 

These men are exposed to all the dangers which a policeman are and do not 
have a pension fund. I w^ish here to state that one of these United States park 
watchmen last May had the misfortune to strike a stone which caused him to 
be thrown from his bicycle, and in falling he injured his foot This injury 
caused him to be absent from his duties till January, 1916. This man received 
his pay for 30 days' sick leave, and what annual leave he had he had not used 
to that time, and 30 days' emergency leave. After that his pay ceased. Just 
think, gentlemen, a man with 12 in a family, hurt in' line of duty, no fault of his 
own, depending solely on his $840 per year, or $70 per month, being deprived 
of his pay for five months. 

There is now at the present time another member of this force who has used 
his sick, annual, and emergency leave, and still sick, and is not drawing any 
pay. Same can be said of this man, hurt in line of duty. 

The members of this force perform eight hours of duty per day. 

Average expenses per year for a family of five, as follows : 

Rent, 6-room house, at $23 per month $276.00 

Food, at $40 per month 480. 00 

Coal, 5 tons, at $7.25 per ton 36. 25 

Gas, at $1.40 per month ^, 16. 80 

Insurance, at $3.85 per month 46. 20 

Clothing 55.50 

Car fare and pleasure 10.00 



Total 920. 75 

Resiiectfully submitted. 

Joseph E. Showhan, 

136a Q Street NW. 



City, March 27, 1916, 
Hon. John I. Nolan. 

Dear Sib : I see from the public press your committee Intends sending for the 
chief clerks from the Department of Public Buildings and Grounds. You want 
to send for F. F. Gillen, the superintendent. He runs the whole department; 
Col. Harts in only a figurehead ; and I would suggest you ask him the following 
questions : 

First. How many classified men are there employed in the shops? What 
their salary? How many unclassified men, and their salary? Do not all do 
the same work In the shops they are employed In? Who Is the foreman of the 
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carpenter shop, and his salary now? What was his predecessor's salary whea 
he relieved him, and how long did he work In the shop before you dropped him 
from the rolls? Did the foreman recommend him to be dropped? Did you 
drop him through prejudice and without consulting Col. Harts? How long 
was he employed? Was he not efficient and done the work assigned him? Did 
you not O. K. a drawing Mr. Owens made for a piece of work for him to make 
for the office a week before he was dr opined from the rolls? 

Second. How many laborers are there employed In the parks — employed 
through the summer months — and their pay? How many whites and how many 
blacks? Do these men have all rainy weather and holidays? Are they paid 
but once a month? Do you put laborers at work at the mechanical trades for 
the same pay? Are they allowed to smoke during working hours? Are they 
allowed to smoke In the office when you work? 

Third. How many classified men employed In the greenhouses? What is 
their salary? What leave do they get? How often do they go on duty on 
Sundays? Do they do the same work as Is done In the Agricultural Depart- 
ment? How many unclassified men work in the greenhouses and what Is their 
salary? When you build a new greenhouse entire, do you call that reconstruc- 
tion? Is that complying with the appropriation? 

Fourth. How many employees are there at the Washington Monument? Who 
Is the present custodian? Was he appointed under civil service? Was he a 
machinist and electrician when appointed, which the position requires? What 
relation Is he to you? Did you not force Mr. Crelg, his predecessor, to resign, 
so you could appoint your father-in-law? Who Is responsible for the safety of 
tlie elevator and things around the Monument? 

Fifth. How many men employed In the office under Col. Harts, including 
Army officers, and their work and salaries? How much leave of absence are 
they allowed? How much private property is stored in those houses? Have you 
ever appropriated any property coming to the storehouse from the White House 
to be condemned for your own use, and by whose authority? How much has the 
repairs to the auto you use amounted to the past year up to date? Who does 
the repairs? Have you a regularly employed chauffeur, and what Is his salary? 
The sundry civil appropriation Is made for the department In a lump sum, and 
I have a reason to believe they use It to suit themselves. 

Sixth. How many monthly men employed at the White House under your 
control, and their salary and the work they do? How many laborers, and their 
salaries? 

P. S. — ^Mr. Nolan, I hope you will try and make this out and i)eruse It. If it 
does not help you in your present good work, it may help you should you run 
against anything that F. F. Gillen is concerned in. You will know something 
of the man and how to handle him. 

You must excuse my bad writing, but I am anxious to help you, and could I 
navigate would surely attend the hearings. 



Hon. Mr. Nolan, M. C. 

Dear Sir: I am one of a great many who is oblige<l to live — if you can call 
it living — on $450 per year. I am employed as laborer in the Library of Con- 
gress. I find it impossible to keep my family on that sum ; we sometimes suffer 
for the necessaries of life. Wishing you success and long life. 
Yours, respectfully, 

J. A. Collins, 30 Myrtle Street. 



4122 Fifth Street NW., 
Washington^ I). C, March 5, 1916. 

Hon. John I. Nolan, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I want to thank you for the interest you have taken In the 
underpaid underclass of Ooverninent help. I draw $720 per year, yet if it 
was not that I have a small income outside of that I could not make ends 
meet. I can't let go of the $720, because I couldn't exist without it, being 
too old to secure a position elsewhere, and how a man can pay rent and keep 
a family of three to more children on $2 a day is a secret I don't want to learn. 
Very respectfully, 

H. .T. Lyon, Interior Watchman. 
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Washington, D. C, March 18, 1916, 
Representative Nolan. 

Sib : With regard to your bill, the hearing for which will be had on Monday, 
the 20th instant, I wish to submit the following for submission to the committee, 
as an example of how difficult it is for a married man to exist on a small salary. 

I am employed in the Department of Justice ; my salary is $1,000 per annum. 
Board of a good substantial nature costs my wife and myself $50 per month — 
in fact were I to attempt boarding at a cheaper rate than $50 I am sure the 
class of food and service obtained at a less figure would be inferior and hardly 
nourishing enough to keep body and soul together. 

After board of $50 is paid, there is left out of monthly salary the small 
amount $33.33. Of this amount there is always a demand of about $5 a 
month for washing and laundry, which leaves us about $28 to fall back on. 
Insurance (which everybody needs) calls for about $1 a month, and clothing 
is always in demand, and by the time I pay my wife's insurance and mine, buy 
the necessary clothing to keep up a decent appearance, there is very little left 
for emergencies, and so far I have never since being married had an opportunity 
to lay aside any of ray monthly pittance for future use. 

Just at the present I am faced with a doctor's bill of $210, due to my wife's 
recent illness of pneumonia, and had I been drawing a salary for the past three 
years of, say, from $1,200 to $1,400, the present predicament I am in would have 
been met, for with a salary of that size I could have at least had enough in 
a bank to meet such an emergency at any time. 

As it is I am doing work at a small salary while others who do the same 
class of work get anywhere from one and one-half to two times as much. I 
believe I get too small a salary, and that the entrance salary of $900 is too 
small for any clerk to receive, and that there should be at least a change in 
that — either to $1,080 or larger. 

I hope this information will convince the committee for the necessity of 
legislation for the betterment of the clerks in face of the present high cost of 
living, and I present it with that end in view. 
Very respectfully, 

R. E. NOBFLEET, Jr. 



State, Wab, and Navy Depabtment Building, 

Washington, March 23, 1916, 
Hon. John S. Nolan, 

House of Representatives, 

Deab Sib : Permit me to address you in the interest of the corps of watchmen 
of the State, War, and Navy Department Building and ask that you inquire 
into the subject matter of this letter with a view to their relief. 

By the accompanying order you will see that among other duties we are 
required to patrol outside the building from 6 p. m. to 6 a. m. each night (this 
we believe to be a requirement not exacted at any other Government building). 
Last fall we were required to buy uniforms at a cost of $16 each and an order 
is now issued requiring the buying of summer uniforms at a like cost. Having 
the night patrol above referred to it is reasonable to assume that next fall we 
will be required to buy overcoats. All these are new demands upon the force. 
We receive a salary of but $720 per annum,' out of which these additional 
expenses must come. 

By way of contrast your attention is called to the park police force, which 
comes under the same supervision as do we. These men receive a salary of 
$840 per annum and in addition their uniforms are furnished by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Our meager income is scarcely enough for existence and these added expenses 
ore a burden. 

Whatever you may do in the way of relief will be a real help to us and 
greatly appreciated. 
Respectfully, 

Watchman, 
State, War, and Navy Building, 
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National Association of United States Civil Sebvice 

Employees at Navy Yasds and Stations, 

Washington, D. C, March 28, 1916, 

My Deab Congressman: Under the leave granted me yesterday to insert 
certain data in my statement before the Subcommittee on Labor, I forward 
herewith a table showing the per annum and equivalent per diem pay of chief 
clerks and clerks at the Philadelphia, Norfolk, and Washington Navy Yards, 
and the pay of the same positions outside the navy yard in the same city ; and 
a letter from the president of the Washington Branch No. 9, National Associa- 
tion of United States Civil Service Employees at Navy Yards and Stations 
explaining in detail the messenger boy and minor clerk situation. 

Thanking you for the privilege of inserting these two documents in the 
record, I remain, 

Very truly, yours, 

Alfred H. Rodbick, President, 
Hon. John L Nolan, 

Subcommittee on Lahor, House of Representatives, 

Washington, D, C, 

Table showing the per annum and equivalent per diem pay of chief clerks and 
clerks at the Philadelphia, Norfolk, and Washington Navy Yards and the pay 
of the same positions outside the navy yard in the sams city. 



PHILADELPHIA. 



Navy yard 

Outside firms. 



NORFOLK. 



Navy vard 



Chief clerks. 



Sl,800 ($5.76) 
11,800 (95.76>-$4,000 (S12.80) 



11,500 ($4.80M1,875 (16.00) 
Outside firms i $1,500 ($4.80)-S3,000 (19.60) 

WASHINGTON. 



Navy yard 

Navy Department. 



$1,500 ($4.80)-$2,100 ($6.72) 
$2,250 ($7.20)-$2,500 ($8.00) 



Clerks. 



$700 ($2.24)-$l,700 ($5.44) 
$775 ($2.48)-$2,500 ($8.00) 



$775 ($2.48)-41,475 ($4.72) 
$900 ($2.88)-$2,000 ($6.40) 



$675 ($2.16)-$1,575 ($5.04) 
$£(40 ($2.64)-$2,000 ($6.40) 



Note.— Messenger boys at navy yards receiving from $325 ($1.04) to $625 ($2) perform clerical and type- 
writing duties. 



Washington Branch No. 9, 
National Association of Civil-Service Employees at 

Navy Yards and Stations, 
WashingtKm, D. C, March 20, 1916. 

From: President Washington Branch. 
To: President National Association. 

Subject: Messenger boy and minor clerk situation at the Washington Navy 
Yard. 

1. Your attention is invited to the condition of the messenger boys and minor 
clerks at the Washington Navy Yard for consideration at the hearings on the 
Nolan minlmum-w^age bill. 

2. The situation can probably be most clearly shown by making a comparison 
with the apprentice system in the mechanical trades now in vogue in the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard. 

3. The pay of apprentices is as follows: 

Per diem. 

First six months $0.88 

Second six months 1. 28 

Second year 1. 68 

Third year 2. 16 

The fourth year, if 20 years old, he advances to machinist, $3.28 per diem. 
The advancement from one grade to the next is dependent solely on the fitness 
of the apprentice and regular examinations are given to determine his fitness. 
Of course, not every apprentice goes through the grades in the shortest possible 
time, but he has the opportunity to do so. 
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4. The pay of messenger boys and minor clerks is as follows : 
Messenger boy, $1.04 per diem, with privilege of advancing to $2 per diem on 

recommendation of head of department. For further advancement he mnst 
take a civil-service examination. 

Minor clerk, $2 per diem, with privilege of advancing to $2.80 per diem on 
recommendation of head of department. For further advancement, he must 
take a civil-service examination. 

5. The messenger boy apparently has as good a chance, it seems to him on 
entering the service, as the apprentice who enters at the same time as he; 
but he soon finds to his sorrow that when the apprentice friend Is getting a 
journeyman's wage and can set up a home, he is still rated as a messenger 
boy at $2 or less. He has applied himself and learned his business, but the ad- 
vancement in salary is dependent on chance and not on his fitness and industry. 
The percentage of messenger boys and minor clerks is so large that natural 
progression by grade is not sufficient to give him a living wage when he comes 
to man's estate. The passing of the required civil-service examinations does not 
guarantee a promotion, but he must take chance on a meager sum for promotion 
being allotted by the Navy Department or on some one ahead of him dropping 
out. 

C. Edw. Reed. 



Headquabters Second Cavalry Brigade, 

Douglas, Ariz., March 23, 1916. 

Hon. John I. Nolan, 

Member of Congress, Washington, /). C. 

Dear Sib: I noticed yesterday in our local pai)er that hearings by a con- 
gressional committee on the bill introduced by you in regard to allowing Gov- 
ernment employees a minimum wage of $3 a day, is to commence soon. 

This measure is timely and Just, and I wish to express my gratification and 
hearty thanks to you for your assistance in promoting the welfare of certain 
poorly paid classes of Grovernment employees, who have been struggling along 
for many years on a hopelessly Inadequate salary. 

My case, no doubt, is only one among thousands of other workers who are 
trying to subsist and support a family on a salary, that at the present high 
cost of living, actually does not suffice to procure the bare necessities of life, not 
to mention any of its luxuries. This being the case in the Northern States, 
the struggle is still keener down here on the border where provisions average 
from 25 to 50 per cent higher than any other place In the United States. 

I have been employed in the War Department as messenger for 15 years, on a 
salary of $60 a month, and as there is no provision made for the promotion of 
this class of employees, the poor $2 a day is the limit of attainment. 

On this salary I have been and am now — though only rated as a messenger — 
doing clerk's work, such as typewriting and correspondence, which many of the 
messengers are compelled to do at the various headquarters and posts outside 
of Washington — to save the Government the expense of paying the higher 
salary of a clerk. 

After going through the mill of writing down your life history, taking ex- 
aminations, waiting for years for an appointment, swearing allegiance to the 
United States Government on half a dozen formidable looking documents, and 
then being on probation for six months, It is certainly a brilliant achievement 
at last to " land " a messenger job at the princely salary of $2 a day with no 
chance of promotion. A brainless Mexican peon down here on the border that 
can neither read nor write his own nor any other language, but is getting 
from $3 to $5 a day none the less for working around a mine or smelter, would 
laugh at the idea of going through such an ordeal in order to get a $2-a-day Job. 

Many of the Army messengers, like myself, have been shifted about from 
place to place on the Mexican border with their families for the last three or 
four years, enduring all the hardships and inconveniences of camp life with 
sand storms and mosqnitos thrown in, and in the performance of their duties, 
incurring the dangers of Mexican bullets at various times during the fighting 
at Naco, Nogales, and Douglas, and It would appear that a salary of $2 a day 
is out of proportion to the service rendered. 

Being subject to the Army Regulations, the messengers are liable to be 
ordered in the field at any time, and as his salary of $2 a day will not permit 
him to keep his family at a permanent station, he has to take them along and 
pay their fares, which further adds to his financial troubles. During the last 
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threo years I have changed station four times and paid $75 in fares for my 
family. 

These are a few of the troubles besetting the many poorly-paid workers, 
and the hope of the service is that the Nolan bill may be passed at any early 
date, which would relieve many of us of much worry and lengthen our years 
of life. 

I would be very grateful to you for a few words in regard to the progress of 
the bill, and trusting the civil service may have the benefit of your continued 
and esteemed support, I beg to remain, 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Kay Rossman, 
Headquarters Second Cavalry Briga4e, Douglas, Ariz. 



Chicago, III., March 2.$, 1916. 
Hon. John I. Nolan, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sib: We, the undersigned warehouse employees of the Quartermaster 
CJorps, United States Army, at Chicago, 111., noting, with interest, your activity 
in securing a living wage for Government employees, desire to express to you 
our sincere thanks and appreciation for your efforts. 

Most of the undersigned have been on duty in the Quartermaster Corps of 
the United States Army in a civil capacity for many years, and we have been 
unable to secure an increase in salary although the cost of living has in- 
creased very materially since we entered the Government service. The majority 
of us receive $60 a month with no immediate prospect of securing any more 
pay. We are all men of families. One of our number has 10 children. To 
properly clothe and feed our families is becoming quite a problem with us, 
especially in a city like Chicago where so much of our money goes for house 
rent and transportation. Having been with the Government so long makes it 
difficult for us to secure employment elsewhere. Anything that you can do 
to secure a minimum wage to be paid to all (Government employees will have 
our heartfelt appreciation. 

We have written to all of our Representatives in Congress, and they have all 
promised to help secure for us a living wage. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Louis Kabasek, Louis Woekneb, 

John C. Kellogg, Bebnabd Bohnen, 

Leon F. Joski, Alfbed Long, 

G. C. Dorset, • G. W. F. Oldham, 

Oscar Paech, Alfred Lawson, 

Bert F. Bibbs, Willabd S. Cox. 

ArX)IS HOEFLEIN, 



Washington, D. C, March 24, 1916. 
To the Federal Employees' Union, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sirs : I read In one of the newspapers a few days ago a statement from the 
graved Igger at Arlington. It brought tears to my eyes when I read that man's 
letter telling how hard It was for him to get along or live on the small wage 
of $40 per month. My sympathy ran out for him. 

I myself have a wife and 10 children to care for out of a small salary of 
$660 per year. The cost of living is so very high, and I have gotten to the place 
where I can hardly exist at all. After paying the rent, buying a few clothes 
for the children and shoes to keep them in school, I have nothing left to buy 
fuel with. 

Of the 10 children I have 9 to feed and clothe, also my wife and myself. We 
must be fed at least twice each day. So, gentlemen, you can see at once that 
if I give them only two meals a day, at 10 cents a meal, that would be $2.20 a 
day just for board alone. Now, what is left for clothing, fuel, rent, and the 
other necessities of life? Now, coming down to the house rent, I am com- 
pelled to have a large-sized house for the health department will not allow more 
than three to sleep in the same room; and a large-sized house usually costs- 
me about $18.50 per month. 
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Two meals a day at 10 cents a meal for 11 people is $2.20 a day, or $66 per 
month for board, and house rent at $18.50, makes a total of $84.50 just for 
board and house rent, which amount is $29.50 more than my month's wages. 
Now, you can see about what shape it leaves me in with nothing for fuel, 
clothing, doctor's bill, car fare, or pleasure. 

I pray that the day may come when this Government will see the horrible 
<*onditlons of the underpaid Government employees, who perform duties of 
laborious work. 

God grant that the Nolan bill may be passed, or some other bill to relieve 
suffering humanity. 
Respectfully, 

PjMployee of the Department of Agriculture. 



Statement covering the increased cost of living taking the year 1900 as com- 
pared xcith the year 1916. 



[Made by Mrs. Mollle Holliday, wife of Arthur H. Holliday. laborer employed at the 

Arlington Cemetery, Alexandria County, Va.] 



Meal per peck. . 

Flour per barrel. . 

Hominy per quart. . 

Beans do 

Heat (fat back) . .per pound. . 

Potatoes per peck. . 

Coffee per pound . . 

Sugar do 




1916 



$0.30 
8.00 
.07 
.20 
.17 
.35 
.25 
.07 



Milk per quart. 

Butter per pound. 

Beefsteak do. . . 

Pork do . . . 

Shoes per pair. 

Calico per yard. 

Cloth do... 

Rice per pound . 




Prices of beefsteak and fresh pork are not given for the year 1916, as they 
are too high for us to buy. Prices of eggs not given, as have my own chickens. 
Necessities have increased In the last 16 years from 1 to 200 per cent. 

Mollie Holliday. 



The following is a list of employees of the Ai*lington National Cemetery and 
their rate of pay : 

[All married except 3.] 



Rate of pay. 



H. C. Magoon, superintendent 

Brent Dye, overseer 

John Dye, janitor 

Robert Anderson, laborer 

Raymond Beale, laborer 

Walter Burgess, laborer 

Albert Creed, laborer 

Minor Dodson, laborer 

Geo. Flaharty, laborer 

Frank McAtee, laborer 

Arthur Holliday, laborer 

Gus Jackson, laoorer 

Gibson Payne, laborer 

Eli 8. Steadman, laborer 

John Kerns, laborer 

Philip Marcey . laborer 

J.*H. Marcey, laborer 

Joseph Williams, laborer 

Arthur Williams, laborer 

J. W. Dameron. laborer 

Thos. D. Seals, laborer 

Owen Killten, laborer 

Clarence G. Holmes, laborer 

Chas. Honesty, laborer 

A. C. Weeks, inspector 

Arthur Dixon, night watdiman. . . 
D. H. Rhodes, landscape gardener. 



P- 
P 
P- 
P- 
P. 
P 
P- 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P- 
P- 
p. 
p. 
p. 
P 
P 
P 
P- 
p. 
?■ 
P- 
p. 
P. 
p. 



m. 

m. 

m. 

d. 

m. 

d. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

m. 

m. 

d. 



1100.00 

60.00 

40.00 

1.50 

40.00 

1.50 

40.00 

45.00 

55.00 

50.00 

40.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

40.00 

60.00 

40.00 

45.00 

1.50 

1.50 

l.SO 

1.50 

1.50 

75.00 

50.00 

1.50 



Length of 
service. 



14 years. 
25 years. 
12 years. 

6 years. 

7 years. 

Do. 
16 years. 
25 years. 
9 years. 

8 years. 

7 years. 
20 years. 

9 years. 

14 years. 
22 years. 
32 years. 
9 years. 
12 years. 

8 years. 

9 years. 

Do. 

15 years. 
2 years. 
7 years. 

2 months. 
37 years. 
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Arlington, Va., March 22, 1916, 
Mr. Chaibman : 

Deab Sib: I resi)ectfully address to you these few lines in regard to the un- 
derpaid employed laborers of Arlington Cemetery. It is said to be the leading 
cemetery in the world, and it is the lowest pay under the United Scates. The 
day men get $1.50 per day and the monthly men get from $40 to $60 a month. 
Dear sir, I have been employed there for a number of years ; when I first went 
there to work I got $1.25 a day and then they got to paying $1.50 a day, and 
now I get $45 a month, and I have been in debt ever since I have been working 
there; and what more can I expect, with seven children and self and wife to 
support and only $45 a month to cover all expenses' with, and working for the 
United States Government ; and my wife and little children have to go out and 
work whenever they can get anything to do to make money to buy clothing to 
help me, because my pay Is so small that it takes it all to get something to eat 
and pay my car fare to get to work. 

I truly hope through the help of God that you may succeed in getting better 
pay for the underpaid laborers at Arlington Cemetery. 
Yours, respectfully, 

MiNOB DoDSON, Arlington, Va. 



Baton Rouge, La., March 30, 1916. 
Hon. J. I. Nolan, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D, C. 

My Deab Sib: Inclose herewith find clipping from our daily paper of this 
date. I desire to congratulate you In your effort for fair pay to the laboring 
men who toil in the national cemeteries of our Government. 

The writer Is one of the 75 superintendents of national cemeteries,, and In 
charge of the one located In this city in which district the pay for laborers Is 
from $30 to $40 per month, which amount, In my opinion, Is unfair and unjust 
to the laborer who must pay rent, fuel, and Increase of living expenses. 

Your comment on the subject in general leads the undersigned to call your at- 
tention to the salaries of the superintendents, which have not been changed for 
more than 30 years. 

Some two or three years ago there was a bill Introduced for an Increase of 
the salaries of these 75 superintendents. Indorsed by the honorable Secretary of 
War, and the Quartermaster General of the Army, favorably reported by the 
proper committees, and although not certain I believe passed the House. How- 
ever, for some reason unknown to the writer a new bill found its way and 
passed both Houses, becoming the law, raising the salary of but one superintend- 
ent — ^and that one at Arlington, Va. — Ignoring entirely the other 74 superin- 
tendents. 

If there Is any place In the United States where these cemeteries are located 
that the cost of living has not advanced 50 to 100 i)er cent during the past 30 
years the writer Is Ignorant of the location, and If this Is true, why, or on what 
line of reason, should the superintendent at ALrllngton be singled out and the 
pay for that station be advanced when the other 74 superintendents are receiv- 
ing the salaries that were established by act of Congress more than 30 years 
ago? 

I may state for your Information that the following Is the schedule of salaries 
for superintendents of national cemeteries : First class, $75 per month ; second 
class, $70 per month; third class, $65 per month; and fourth class, $60 per 
month, and In addition to the salaries they are furnished with quarters and 
fuel. This applies to all except Arlington, which salary was raised to $100 
per month. 

Very truly, yours, 

A. D. King. 



April 10, 1916. 
Hon. J. I. Nolan : 

I am an unskilled laborer in the Agricultural Department ; been employed the 
last 18 years ; not getting more than $40 per month for last seven years, and 
now, since July last, reduced me to $30 per month. I work five hours a 
day. I can not live on that. I have three children to care for, and I am a 
widow, and can not get enough to eat for them and myself to work on; my 
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family is siclcly; we have to go to different hospitals for treatment. I am 
floor woman ; in addition I do char work. Now, my worlv is fully worth $40, 
yet I think when any woman is skillful enough to see the work done correctly 
she should be paid accordingly. Now, I think there is no better way to fight 
white plague than to give people enough salary to get enough to eat. I speak 
from experience only. My husband had to have milk and eggs furnished by 
charity, and we need it, too, but could not afford it. Now, this would be the 
way to start first to fight it, and don't think there would be so much of it to 
develop. We will clean up and paint up when we get more money to do so 
with. I could mention plenty more widows besides myself right here with 
small children. May God help you to get it for us. 

Mrs. S. L. G., Washingtorij D, C. 



Washington, D. O., March 19, 1916. 
Mr. Mabtin Gansbebo, 

National Museum, Washington^ D. C. 
(For the Hon. John I. Nolan, M. C.) 

Dear Mr. Gansberg: The within is a statement of facts which will make 
clear to you the way myself and family have been compelled to exist, not live, 
during the past two years on $60 per month. 

On March 1, 1914, I was appointed to a position as watchman in one of the 
departments here in Washington from the State of Tennessee. Having a family, 
consisting of a wife and five children, I, of course, brought them to Washington, 
too. After having been here three months I found that my $60 per month 
would not pay the rent and feed the family, much less buy their shoes and 
clothing and other necessities of life. So finding myself in these sad circum- 
stances I was forced to borrow money to send the family back to m>' wife's 
father about the 1st of June, 1914, and she remained there until July, 1915, 
during which time I was struggling to pay back the money I had borrowed, 
paying $22 per month board, laundry bills, and bills to the cleaner and presser 
to keep my uniform in shai)e, as one of the most strict rules where I work is to 
present a neat appearance to the public. 

I was compelled to send my wife a little money to buy the children's clothes, 
and I was trying to pay back the money I had borrowed. I had a hard time 
dividing that $60 up every month so as to make both ends meet. I would 
borrow from one friend and pay the other one. It took me about a year to 
get out of the little debt I had gotten in in about two months. After getting 
ray debts paid about July 1, 1915, my wife wrote me that her grandmother 
had given her money enough to pay transportation for the family back to 
Washington and for me to rent a little cheap house in the suburbs and get 
a few pieces of cheap furniture and she would come and we would try to 
exist that way on $60 per. W^ell, she arrived here the 1st of July, 1915. The 
Ist of August she was taken sick to her bed and for three months she could 
not turn over in bed without help. At the same time the children were quar- 
antined with the whooping cough. The doctor was there on an average of 
every day. My neighbors did my washing and ironing. I did the housekeep- 
ing and cooking before and after my work hours. My wife got able to walk 
a little by using crutches by the 1st of January, 1916, and my fellow work- 
men made up enough money to send her back to her father again. She is 
still there. I still owe the doctor bill and $50 borrowed money to a loan com- 
pany. God only knows when I will ever get this all paid on $60 per. I know 
from experience of two years that no family can live decent in Washington 
on an income of no more than $60 i)er month. 
Yours, respectfully, 

Oarrkjan. 

P. S. — This statement can be verified by Dr. Ohlendorff, Mount Rainier, Md. 



A SINNER OR A MARTYR? 



I am and have been, off and on, for more than 26 years an employee of the 
Government Printing Office. 

Something like 16 years ago I secured a place as an unskilled laborer for a 
nephew of mine. He had recently been married to a plain, honest country girl 
whom I had known for many years out in the Middle West. The man, then 40 
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years old, was sober, industrious and honest, and fh>m his modest earnings 
had saved some $700, which he deposited in a bank in this city. He was sensi- 
tive and hlKh strung and a liberal provider. For a time he manaxed to keep 
his expenses within his meager income, but as additions to his family soon 
began to appear he found his income insufficient to meet his necessities and he 
was compelled to draw on his modest bank account until he had nothing left ; 
yet demands continued to increase and he resorted to the numerous *' 10 per 
centers" which infested the office at that time, and, of course, became deeper 
and deeper in debt at each recurring pay day. After months of ineffectual 
struggle by him his foreman lost out and was dropped from the rolls, and he 
was promoted and given the place at $2.80 per day for services which his 
predecessor had received $1,472 per annum for. He being already in debt and 
in the toils of " the loan sharks," was still unable to meet the demands upon 
him and became desperate and, like many others, began to indulge in drink. 
First only at rare intervals and then not to what is usually regarded as excess. 

About this time his fourth child was born, and a friend interceding for him 
had his pay raised to $3.26 per day. Had this been done in the start he could 
and would have provided for himself and family, but being already in the hands 
of these " 10 per centers " he was no better off than before, and each pay day 
saw his earnings go to pay these " Shylocks " their per cent instead of to the 
maintenance of his family. He simply became exasperated and desperate, 
betook himself to drink, neglected his family, lost his job, and his family is at 
the present time subsisting on charity. 

Through efforts of friends he has braced himself and is trying to be a man 
again, but his position is gone, he is discredited, and walking the streets seek- 
ing employment. Will anyone give him a show? He is a man and will prove 
himself so if he can be liberated from these loan sharks. 

He is the logical victim of a system of compensation handed out by the United 
States Government to its underpaid departmental employees. He stands barred 
from reinstatement under the civil-service rules through the workings of this 
system. Is there not one of you gentlemen who will assist him? Let the 
humanity, the God within you reign. 

John W. Powell, 531 Harvard Street. 



Washington, D. C, March 22, 1916. 
Hon. John I. Nolan, 

Committee on Labor, United States House of Representatives. 

Dear Sir: I most respectfully beg leave to invite your attention to further 
facts in reference to your $3-per-day labor bill. Inclosed kindly find a clip- 
ping from the Evening Star of March 30, 1914, or two years ago, where I per- 
sonally illustrated my own experience and observations of Government em- 
ployees who are receiving less than $75 per month. I receive $55 per month 
as laborer, performing classified work as electrician helper; have on several 
occasions passed my examination for classified service with an average percent- 
age of 88, because the executive officials at the United States National Museum, 
where I am employed, are ardent advocates of cheap labor, and an honest re- 
quest and petitions from the lower class of employees for a raise of their scant 
salaries only receive a very sarcastic answer : "If it don't suit you, go and 
resign." This is positively no business policy to be operated by public servants. 

Dear Mr. Congressman, I am personally In position to illustrate before any 
congressional committee how public money Is spent in a most extravagant way 
on one side, where on the other side a profound piece of nlggardness Is oper- 
ated on the salaries, especially on the lower classes of employees, to keep 
within the limits of the appropriations. 

Honorable Mr. Congressman, I am fully convinced that a congressional in- 
vestigation into the management of Government institutions, particularly of 
those with the lump appropriation, like the United States National Museum, 
would bring out startling information. I know several honest, faithful em- 
ployes; they have received a total increase in their scant salaries during 20 to 
30 years' service of $10 per month, while others, and Inefficient people, favor- 
ites and squatters, have their salary increased more than 100 per cent. 

It will be a very well remembered fact that those so-called official reports 
forwarded to Congress put some of the officials In a very bright, brilliant light. 
But let the truth be known; they will appear as black as the ace of spades. 
A substantial increase of appropriations is not necessary to put different Gov- 
ernment institutions on a more satisfactory basis, as far as employees' wages 
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are concerned ; but grafting and wasting of public money could be greatly elimi- 
nated by itemizing the appropriation. 
It is probably not desired to go farther into details on this subject at present. 
With good hopes and best wishes for success for the early passage of your 
bill in behalf of the lower classes of the Government employees, I am your 
honor's obedient servant. 
Most respectfully, 

John M. M(5hl, 
Ex-Soldier and Laborer, United States National Museum. 

Address : 1025 Twentieth Street NW., City. 

P. S. — I most respectfully beg your pardon for not having my letter in type- 
writing, as I am not able to pay for all such things out of my scant salary of 
|55 per month. 

If desired, I am prepared to appear before your committee at any time and 
illustrate my contention in a more detailed way. 

With best hopes. 



Baltimore, March 28, 1916, 
Hon. Mr. Nolan, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D, C: 

By your permission, I desire' to write to you to say that I feel very grateful 
to you for assisting us poorly paid Government employees by having your 
bill at present before the Labor Committee, as I am one of the poorly paid 
employees, just barely getting along, and other men in the service with large 
families who are receiving $1.75 per day are just struggling along. I feel 
that you will give us all the assistance you can to have the bill passed, as it is 
for a worthy cause. 

Wishing you success, 
Yours, respectfully, 

PooB Employee. 



Hon. John I. Nolan, 

House of Representatives, 

Dear Sn: I am much interested in the progress of your bill fixing the 
minimum wage of laborers at $3 per diem, and hope to see it go through. 

Will this affect the employees of the District government? There are num- 
bers of men in the various departments in the District Building performing 
duties that require engineering training who are endeavoring to support families 
on a much smaller salary than $3 a day; have been so employed for years, 
maintain excellent records, yet can get no relief. 

Conditions there certainly warrant an investigation, as promotions come 
only to those who have had ancestors under the District government 

I am voicing the sentiments of hundreds of these employees and sending 
this letter anonymously (as I fear if my name became public it would cost 
me my position) ; but these statements can be easily verified; and I earnestly 
hope you will deem it worth while to interest your fellow committeemen to 
exert their efforts In this direction and relieve the deplorable situation now 
existing. 

Very respectfully, 

An Employee. 



The following is a list of the commodities required for the maintenance of 
the house and family compared with those of 14 years ago : 

Flour, 1902, $4.50 and $5 per barrel— now $8 and $8.60. 

Meats, per pound, 1902, 6 to 17 cents per pound — now 17 to 38 cents per 
pound. 

Beans, per quart, 1902, 6 cents — now 17 to 20 cents. 

Potatoes, per bushel, 75 cents — now $1.30 per bushel. 

Butter, per pound, 20 cents — now 38 to 45 cents per pound. 

Prunes, 8 cents per pound — now 2 pounds for 25 cents. 

Lard, 3 pounds for 25 cents — now 15 to 18 cents per pound. 

Sugar, 4^ cents per pound — now 7 cents per pound. 

Coffee, 15 cents per pound — ^now 30 to 40 cents. 

Milk 7 cents quart — now 10 cents quart. 
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Cheese, 20 cents i>er pound — now 25 to 30 cents. 

In addition to the above all canned goods have advanced in price, and at 
the same time have cut tlie size down to smaller cans. 

Also the price of green vegetables has advanced at least one-third since the 
year 1902. 

Since wages have advanced none I think it will only take a glance for anyone 

to see that with the increase in living since 1902 it is urgently necessary for a 

laborer's wages to be increased so as to make up for the advance in foodstuffs. 

There are a thousand and one items, too numerous to mention, which have 

advanced beyond the reach of the average laboring man. 

Very respectfully, 

John Kebns, 
1157 Twenty-third Street NW. 



Washington, D. C, March 24, 1916. 
To the honorable Committee on Labob: 

I beg leave to offer the following statement of my living expenses for the 
last eight months: 

Family of tivo for eight months. 

Groceries (at $20 per month) $160.00 

Rent for two rooms (at $10 per month) 80.00 

Medicine and doctor bills 23.00 

Clothing for myself 7.00 

Clothing for my wife 8(6.00 

Laundry (at 75 cents a week) 24.00 

Cleaning and pressing (at $1 per month) 8.00 

Insurance (life) 12.10 

Car fare 20. 00 

Traveling expenses (wife visiting parents in Alabama) 70.00 

Sunday school and church donation (.5 cents each per Sunday) 3.40 

Charities (at $1 per month, average) 8.00 

Stationery and postage 6.00 

Other expenses, including recreation and amusement, toilet articles, 

barber bills, newspapers, shoe repairs, heat and light 90. 00 

Total for eight months ($75 per month) 600.00 

Salary, at $60 per month 480.00 

At the above rate my expense for a year would be $900. I have made part 
of the difference of $120 between my salary and my expenses working before 
and after my regular work hours. But I was forced to spend a few dollars of 
my wife's money which she had saved before we were married eight months ago. 

My wife has now gone back to Alabama, where she will probably teach during 
the summer and next year. 

Allow me to add that I do not expect to remain In the Government service 
longer than two or three years, my motive being to attend school while I am 
here. I am working at the Treasury Department at $720. 
Very respectfully, 

J. D. Machen. 



Alden, Va., March 2^, 1916. 
Hon. J. I. Nolan, 

United States Congress, Washington, D. C 

My Deab Sir: I have been reading with much interest your activity In the 
House of Representatives In behalf of the wage earners In the employ of the 
Government, and trust that your efforts rttiy result In securing by act of Con- 
gress the advance In salaries that your timely bill calls for. 

I have a daughter in one of the departments who has served faithfully for 
14 years or more, and Is supporting herself and father and mother and sister 
(the latter having been 111 for quite awhile at one of the hospitals) on a wage 
of only $600 a year. 

I could tell you of other equally as touching and pathetic cases. With great 
respect, I am, 

Very sincerely, yours, 

W. A. Gbaves, Alden, Va. 
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The Westmobeland, 
Washington, D. O., March 28, 1916, 
Hon. John I. Nolan, 

CommUtee on Labor, House of Representatives, 

Deas Sib: There has recently come under my especial observation the case 
of an employee of the Government Printing Office. He has been there for 21 
years — compositor in the job room. He is from New York. City and a Demo- 
crat all his life. During the 21 years he has been working for the Government 
he has never once failed to return to New York every year in order to vote the 
Democratic ticket. At one time he was a newspaper man in Newburgh, and 
published a Democratic paper there, his partner being John A. Mason, now 
commissioner of jurors in New York City, and for 25 years secretary of the 
New York Democratic committee. This man has received $4 per day, which, 
as he does not work on Sunday, means $24 per week salary. His wife having 
always been and now being an invalid, requiring the constant attendance of a 
physician, and all that this entails in the way of drugs aiMl'Other expenses; 
and, furthermore, in consequence, unable to do as a woman in perfect health 
could to curtail expenses, this man has carried a weary burden, and it has 
been impossible on $24 per week to amass much of a fortune. He is now ex- 
tremely ill of lead poison absorbed from the invironment in which he works. 
It seems a law has been passed providing for people who are mechanically in- 
jured, by machinery, for instance. This law should in all decency be such as to 
cover such pitiable cases as this one I refer to, but it does not, I am told; 
hence this man's salary ceased when he was taken ill. After 60 days his name 
will be stricken from the list of employees of the Government Printing Office 
and he will have to be reinstated when he recovers, if he goes back to work. 

For weeks he has been a great sufferer, and his wife, far from well herself, 
is now incapacitated for taking care of him longer and he must be taken to a 
hospital. Who will pay his bills while there, and her*s while he is confined 
there? 

That his disease is the result of his business as compositor is testified to by 
his attending physician, a man of high standing, and in a consultation with the 
physician of the Government Printing Office, the latter confirmed his diagnosis. 

This Government employee and his wife are people of refinement and shrink 
from publicity, but I am ready to testify that this is an authentic account of 
the entire matter. I have been to see them, and they have my deepest sympathy, 
not only that but I want to accomplish something that will be of benefit to 
them, and that quickly before it is too late. Who will help me right now? 
Yours, truly, 

Mrs. Alfred Benni-:tt-Ile8. 



Washington, D. C, March 21, 1916. 
Mr. McLaubin. 

Sib: I most respectfully request that you intercede in our behalf, through 
the Federal Grovemment Employees' Union or other sources, to right an injustice 
that is being done us in which we are helpless to help ourselves. All employees 
of the Washington Aqueduct and Filtration Plant who get over $80 per month 
get Sundays, holidays, half day Saturdays, and 30 days* leave. All civil- 
service employees here who get less than $80 per month work Sundays, holi- 
days, half day Saturdays, and get only 15 days' leave. We have no one to appeal 
to, as we are told If we do not like it to quit and get a better job ; that is all 
the satisfaction we get. We are all. clvil-servlce employees, being under the 
War Department, the Chief of Engineers Office, in Washington. There is at 
least 5,000 civil-service employees who only get 15 days' leave, because they can 
not be spared. What seems so funny here Is that everybody who gets over $80 
per month can be spared. 

What the clvll-service employees want here is a bill before Congress to give 
every civil-service or Federal Government employee, whether clerical or mechan- 
ical, 30 days' leave, and those that can not be spared to pay them for the time 
that they can not be spared. There are civil-service employees out here who 
get less than $1.50 per day. You can get any imformation you want from 
any one out there who draws less than ^00 per year. Kindly investigate this 

37609—16 ^27 
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and see if something can not be done, as I am representing the sentiment of 25 
employees at the Filtration Plant, First and Douglass Streets NW. 
Respectfully, 

■ 

(Please do not let this letter go astray, because if they found out who wrote 
this my job would not be worth a snap of your finger.) 



Washington, D. O.* March 24, 1916. 
Hon. John I. Nolan, 

United' States House of Representatives, 

Deab Sib: I was a messenger for Hon. Carroll D. Wright, the late Ck>m- 
missioner of Labor, for 20 years or more. After the death of Mr. Wright I 
was demoted, reduced from $840 per year to $720 per year. I can not tell you 
how I have suffered to live with a wife and three young children. I had to 
appeal to charHy and friends for help. I was in the hospital and could not get 
food for my children, as we do not get sick leave here in the Government Print- 
ing Office ; it makes it real hard for us all. 

Before I was made a watchman I only received $48 per month; had to do 
all kinds of things to make ends meet after office hours, as I do now to get 
by, as you must know on such a small salary. 

If you wish me to come and testify at the Capitol I will do so. 

Thanking you so much for your efforts in helping us and hoping you will 
win out, I am. 

Sincerely, yours, 

J. O. BUSSBLL, 

Watchman, Oovemmewt Printing Office, 



Washington, D. C, March 18, 1916. 
Hon. J. I. Nolan, 

House of 'Representatives, Washington, D, C. 

Deab Sib : Please pardon the liberty I take in writing you this, but I feel it 
my duty to do so in behalf of my fellow workers and myself. 

I read an article in the newspaper where a certain move has been made to 
increase the pay of certain €rOvernment employees, of which you are the main 
factor. What I want to say is this : Does this include messenger boys? 

A certain law passed back in 1909, under Taft*s administration, reads as 
follows: "Messenger boys appointed since September 18, 1909, can not be 
promoted to another grade." Even if a messenger boy passes a higher examina- 
tion he can not be promoted. I want to ask you if you can do anything for 
us, who are so unjustly treated? A great per cent of the clerks in the Govern- 
ment to-day entered the service as messenger boys, but they were appointed 
before 1909. It stands for reason that a messenger boy working in the Govern- 
ment and knowing that he can not be promoted will not render efficient work. 
If this unmitigated law was recinded, the messenger boys would work for 
advancement, and the messenger service would be much better. There are 
hundreds of messenger boys in the Government to-day who could take up the 
duties of a clerk who resigns. Even if this law could not be repealed the Gov- 
ernment could at least pay the messenger boys more. 

Hoping you w4U give this matter due consideration, I remain, 
Yours, truly, 

Russell Ritenoub, 
Messenger Boy, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 



Washington, D. C, March 2S, 1916. 
Hon. Mr. Nolan. 

Honorable Sib: Just to inform you and the honorable committee as to the 
pay of the si)eclal-delivery messengers here is an item : 

Bicycle 1 $45. 00 

Average cost to repair bicycle, per year 24. 00 

Winter uniform 15. 00 

Summer uniform 8. 75 

Bond 1. 00 



Total yearly expense 93. 75 
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Salary received, per day $1.50 

Average salary, per month 43.00 

Average monthly expense 7. 80 

Average clear salary, per month 35.20 

Thirty-five dollars and twenty cents per month for living expenses. About 
half the messengers working are married men. 

P. S. — ^These messengers never receive any vacation or sick leave. Sometimes 
they are hurt while performing their duties for the post office, but have to pay 
their own expenses. 



Beltsvtlle, Md., March 28, 1916. 
Mtx Nolan. 

Kind Sib : I have been employed by United States Government on the Animal 
Industry farm at Beltsvllle for going on six years at $40 per month. Living 
has become so high and rent to pay, and have six In family, four children. 
Have wood to buy ; takes from two to three cords a month. House rent, $8 ; 
It takes from $25 to $30 a month to feed my family, and we have the cheapest 
food you can buy. Have tried for three years to get more money, and get 
turned down every time. I owe debts, and It seems Impossible for me to pay 
them, and people say I am dlshqnest. I don't have money left to buy clothing 
and shoes for my little folks, how can I pay debts. Have had sickness In 
my family this winter also. I write to you, Mr. Nolan, trusting you may be 
able to help me, as I have read of your good work trying to get the poor labor- 
ing men more money. I have some time off and have been cutting cord wood 
to help along. 

Yours, truly, 

J. F. Chinn, BeltsviUet Md. 

Seat Pleasant, Md., March 24. 

Dear Sib : I will begin my letter by expressing my thanks and admiration to 
you for the noble work you are doing. God will surely help you in your efforts 
to make things better for the poor. I read the paper every evening, and I 
thought It would help you a little in the good work you are doing if I would 
tell you that down on the Eastern Branch of the Potomac River, close to the 
Pennsylvania Avenue Bridge, Is a Government dredge where men are working 
12 hours a day, from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. They get $40 a month and their board. 
My husband Is one of the men. He comes home every Saturday evening and 
goes back Sunday night. He can not spend any more for car fare. We have 
one child going to school. I have tried to live on $5 a week. We have meat 
on Sunday. I have one fire going In the kitchen. My little boy asked me why 
I did not make a little fire In our Ice-cold bedroom. I told him we were too 
poor to buy any more coal. I get a quarter of a ton at a time. My house rent 
Is $10 a month. I go to town once a month ; that costs me two car tickets ; $40 
a month pays for what we eat — coal for one stove. The only suit of clothes 
my child has Is the one he wears to school. I have one street dress that I 
wear to the store and when I go to town. I buy one pair of shoes in a year. 
My husband gets working clothes, such as overalls, shoes, and socks. We have 
not a cent left. 

If I go out to work my child and my home will be neglected, and the small 
pay I would get would not be much help. Mr. Nolan, please do not give my 
name to the public. My husband might be discharged, and we have nothing to 
live on while he would be looking for another Job. I hope these facts may help 
a little. 

Respectfully, 



902 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington^ D. C, March rt, 1916. 

Dear Mr. Nolan : I submit herewith a statement which you may, If you see fit, 
Introduce In the record of the hearing on your minimum wage bill. 

you are engaged In a great work. If I can help you In any way, I shall be 
only too glad to do so. 
Very truly, yours, 

C. B. Hehmingway. 
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Statement of C. B. Hemming way, of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, tlie actual experience of a Gov- 
ernment employee in the matter of promotion will be Illuminating, and there- 
fore I will tell you such a story. 

He entered the service in 1883, at the ajce of 27 years, as a copyist at $900 
a year. He was, however, set to doing a high grade of work for which the 
compensation range<l from $1,200 to $l,8(X). At the end of a year his record 
for rapidity and accuracy was among the highest, and without any outside 
influence of any Icind having been exerte<l his chief of division, solely on the 
ground of merit, recommended that he he promoted two grades — from $900 to 
$1,200— and he was so promote<l. He continued to do $1,800 work for a num- 
ber of years, and finally did $2,000 work, always ranking with the l)est for 
rapidity and accuracy, and yet got only $1,200. 

About 1890 a system of examination for promotion was adopteil. He took 
the examination and easily won promotion to $1,400. Next year he took the 
examination for promotion to $1,600, and got second place on the list, with 
several hundred competitors. But the administration changed, no promotions 
were made from the list, and the system was abolished. Upon reorganization 
of the force, however, his merit was recognized^ and, without any outside In- 
fluence of any kind having been exerte<l, he was promoted to $1,600. A year 
later a vancancy occurred In the $1,800 grade, and upon the statement of a 
superior oflScer that " for efficiency and in every other respect he deserves 
promotion more than any other clerk in his grade,'* he received the promotion 
to $1,800, and no extraneous Influence of any kind had been exerted in his 
behalf. 

Shortly afterward the administration again changed and there was a re- 
organization and he was reduced to $1,300. Upon protesting to the head of 
the bureau he was Informed : " There Is nothing at all against you. Your 
record is first class in every respect. You are a very efficient clerk, but I 
simply had to have your place for another man — ^a good Republican." 

Next year a considerable reduction of force was made and he w^as dis- 
charged. Some months later he was reinstated, but at $900. He was kept at 
this salary many years, although doing $1,800 and $2,000 work all the time. 
Finally his chief of division became ashamed of the fact that his " best clerk " 
was getting only $900 and asked for his promotion and he was promoted to 
$1,000. A year later there was a great rush of work and he easily took the 
lead of the bureau In quantity and quality of work done, and his then chief 
of division, a very fair man, wiio considered merit only, secured his promotion 
to $1,200, and some months later tried to get him promoted to $1,400 on the 
groimd that " he Is the best clerk I have, and certainly the best at his grade 
In the bureau." The promotion was promised, at the first opportunity, but it 
was never made, and he is after many years, and after a generation of service, 
during which most of his work was of the $1,800 and $2,000 classes, still getting 
$1,200 a year. 

He Is now 60 years old and as efficient as ever, but the prospect for promo- 
tion seems altogether hopeless. His family circumstances have taken all his 
means except a few hundred dollars. When receiving good salaries he accumu- 
lated several thousand dollars, but the family demands when he was getting 
only $900 and $1,000 gradually exhausted all the accumulation. 



Washington, P. C, }farch 27, 1916. 

To the honorable body, comprising of the most honorable committee, represent- 
ing the following gentlemen, namelt/, Representatives Xolan, Maher, Van 
Dyke, and Denison. 

Gentlemen: Having followed the columns of the newspapers of different 
ones, giving In their statement as to how they are compelled to live on such 
small salary such as Is paid by the Government to the employees, I feel It my 
duty to assist In the cause and protect the same as to giving In my statement. 
I have been employed by the Government now for a period of 1 year and 6 
months, on a salary of $500.40 per year, which is paid Thursday, on the 15th 
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of each month, $20, and on the last day of eaoh month we receive $25, out of 
which I am compelled to pay for the support of myself, wife, and six children ; 
five cliildren have to attend school. I here feel it my duty to state to you in a 
weak way that to keep from having to live in some alley or in the slums of 
the town I am compelled to pay the sum of $23 per month rent, which, after 
deducting from $540 for rent $23, leaving balance of $264 to buy clothes, shoes, 
and feed six children and wife and self. Now, on the 15th of each month I 
have to prepare the fixnl, clothing, and shoes out of the $20, which leaves me 
practically nothing at all, which amount has to run the house until the last of 
the month. Then I draw again my pay, which is $25, out of which I pay rent, 
$23, which leaves a balance of $2 to live on from the last of the month until 
the 15th of the next preceding month ; therefore I have practically nothing at 
all to live on from the last of the month until the 15th comes again, saying 
nothing about clothes for myself or my wife either. Now, gentlemen, liere is 
just a rough estimate as to our living for the first $20 : 

1 sack flour, 24 pounds to sack $0. 87 

2 dozen eggs, at 22 cents dozen. . 44 

3 cans tomatoes .' . 25 

6 pounds rolled oats .20 

5 pounds sugar . 38 

3 pounds compound lard .38 

1 can baking powder . 10 

i pound tea .30 

1 pound coffee : .28 

4 pounds prunes . 25 

1 i)eck corn meal .25 

2 cans sirup » . 20 

6 pounds smoked shoulder .81 

4 cakes soap . 20 

3 pounds starch . 10 

1 package blue . 05 

1 peck potatoes : . 30 

i peck onions •_ , 12 

5.48 

Block wood for fire . 50 

1 ton chestnut coal 7.65 

For groceries as itemized 5.48 

For food and fuel for the household 13. 63 

Out of the first payment every month of $20, with this payment out, $13.63, 
leaves me a balance of $6.37 to buy clothes, shoes, and other little items such as 
we should for a family of eight. 

Gentlemen, this I submit to you all for your consideration and hope that it 
may do some great good. I further hope that the good Lord will inspire this 
thought Into each and every heart of you so that with our support it may be 
the means of the great Nolan bill becoming a law, and thanking you all again 
and hoping you all Godspeed, and that a crown may be laid up in Heaven for 
each of you when done with this world. 

I remain, your humble and obedient servant, 

Geo. W. Gabteb. 



112 Fifteenth Street SE., 
Washington, D, C, AprU 8, 1916, 
Hon. John I. Nolan, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The following is a statement by months of cash expenditures for 
a family of five, consisting of myself, wife, and three children, all girls, aged 9, 
7, and 5 years, respectively, for the period from October 1, 1915, to March 31, 
1916, inclusive: 
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Total 

Food 

Clothing 

Miscelliuieous 

Food 

Ifeats '. 

Egas 

Dairy products 

Fruits 

Vegetables 

Bread and breadstuils 

Breakfast foods, etc 

Candy, nuts, and ice cream 

Sugar 

Miscellaneous 

Clothing 

Ready-made 

Materials for 

Cleaning and repairing 

Miscellaneous 

Miscellaneous 

House furnishings 

Fuel, light, and ice 

House repairs 

lyaundry and soaptf. 

Medical 

Music 

Flowers and garden 

Contj-ibutions and gifts 

Insurance 

Car fare 

General miscellaneous 



October. 



S103.66 



41.91 
22.62 
38.23 



41.01 



10.18 
2.87 
8.93 
3.51 
4.39 
3.83 
.60 
.24 
1.63 
6.03 



22.52 



16.25 

1.12 

4.90 

.25 



38.23 



.30 
2.09 
4. do 
4.06 
1.10 



13.50 
1.48 
.65 
2.68 
2.75 
4.82 



Novem- 
ber. 



1128.00 



40.73 
11.13 
76.14 



40.73 



10.93 

2.60 

10.07 

6.07 

3.07 

3.87 

.90 

.44 

.76 

2.02 



Decem- 
ber. 



1144.44 



34.56 
80.30 
79.50 



January. 



181.52 



40.51 

7.64 

33.37 



S4.66 



9.56 
1.56 
0.33 

.30 
2.31 
4.48 

.90 
3.56 
1.04 
1.52 



40.51 



10.80 
5.01 
0.37 
3.00 
2.50 
5.55 
.55 
.49 
1.12 
1.23 



11.13 



30.30 



7.64 



3.65 

.92 

5.10 

1.46 



76.14 



11.50 
14.^1 



3.91 

2.70 

24.00 



.28 

15.84 

2.25 

1.35 



24.46 I 
3.49 
.65 . 
1.70 I 



3.03 
3.91 



.70 



Febru- 
ary. 



March. 



S103.84 



30.35 
15.02 
40.57 



182.15 



36.30 
13.99 
31.86 



30.26 



36.30 



11.02 
3.64 
0.01 
8.60 
8.67 
4.26 

.86 
1.00 

.50 



15.02 



8.16 

4.90 

1.25 

.71 



70.59 



33.37 



2.05 

15.74 

2.05 

3.99 

32.45 

10.93 

.35 

2.63 

1.20 

3.00 

5.20 



1.95 
3.74 



5.38 

.50 

13.50 



1.81 
1.51 
3.25 
1.73 



49.57 



15.19 



9.46 

4.52 

12.25 

.60 

.64 

1.70 

2.75 

2.46 



10.90 
.70 

10.13 
1.88 
3.22 
4.00 
1.08 
1.02 
1.62 
1.75 



13.99 



6.35 

5.81 

.35 

1.48 



31.86 



.80 
3.06 



7.20 

2.18 

12.00 

.10 

.95 

1.80 

2.75 

1.02 



Total for 
6 monthly 



1642.61 



233.35 
100.60 
308.76 



233.35 



63.30 

16.07 

57.64 

10.16 

10.35 

35.00 

4.80 

6.75 

6.67 

13.44 



100.60 



61.90 

20.15 

12.25 

6.30 



308.76 



16.60 

54.13 

6.85 

34.00 

43.45 

86.18 

2.53 

6.96 

24.73 

16.76 

16.68 



As will ue noteil, the total Is shown uiuler three general groups, each of 
which is made up of several subgroups. The various subgroups are themselves 
totals of different items and, as a separate Inclosure which you may use as you 
deem best, I am submitting a statement showing these items in detail for each 
of the subgroups given. 

The statement is frequently made by Government clerks that they can not 
live on their salaries. Usually this is countered with the question : " What do 
they do with it?" The foregoing, with its supporting detailed statement, 
answers this question with considerable precision. Also, it proves conclusively 
the correctness of their statement. My salary as a Government clerk during 
the period covered was $600, while my actual cash expenditures were $642.61. 

The difference, however, is greater than these figures would indicate, as the 
payments shown are cash and do not include certain items properly chargeable 
to the period covered, as shown by the following : 

Fixed charges (for 6 months only) : 

Insurance (life) $65.79 

Le^s insurance paid 24.73 

$41. 06 

Taxes 16. 17 

Water rent 2.25 

Total accrued fixed charges $59.48 

Home canned products used : 

Fruits and berries (approximately 90 quarts) at 15 cents $13.50 

Jellies, preserves, etc 6.00 

Total (values estimated) 19.50 

Cash expenditures 642. 61 

Total expenditures for 6 months 721.59 
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In considering this total it must be noted that it includes no rent, as prop- 
erty is owned, which would rent for $22.50 per month, or $135 for six months. 
1'he true cost of living, then, would be : 

Total expenditures $721. 59 

Less taxes accrued (for 6 months) $16.17 

Less water rent accrued (for 6 months) 2.25 

Less house repairs (for 6 months) 6.85 

25. 27 

Total expenditures, excluding rent 696.32 

Bent 135.00 

Total cost of living for 6 months 831. 32 

At first glance, to one not familiar with the exact cost of living in this city. 
The expenses shown might seem extravagant. On closer examination, however, 
it will be seen that such is not the case. For food $233.25 was paid, and after 
adding to this amount $19.50, the value of home-canned products used, the total 
Is only $252.75 for a period of 183 days, an average of $1.38 per day for five peo- 
ple, or 9^ cents per meal each. Surely no charge of extravagance can be made 
here. For clothing the total is $100.60. This is $20.12 for each person, or an 
average of 11 cents per day. Here again, surely no charge of extravagance can 
be made. 

Under miscellaneous, the largest item and the one most lilcely to receive 
criticism, is $86.18 for music. This sum is made up of $70.50 for piano lessons 
for the oldest two children, $15 for repairing and tuning piano, and 68 cents 
for incidentals. The right, if not the duty,- to give some musical education to 
girls can hardljr be denied, and when it is considered that the total of all other 
payments for education and recreation amounts to but $2.46 (school supplies 
$1.08, papers and magazines $1.08, and movies 30 cents), the amount In Itself 
becomes a reasonable one. Tlie second largest Item Is $54.13 for fuel, light, 
and Ice, of which but 20 cents Is for the latter. Argumei^ with the coal man 
and the gas company Is futile, and people must have light and heat. Medical 
expenses amounting to $43.4$ Is third In size. These expenses, entirely beyond 
my control, must be met as they come, whatever they may be. Laundry and 
soaps come next, with $34, or $1.31 per week. Besides flat work sent out, 
$19.90, was paid for washing and ironing. This amount might have been 
saved, but my wife had neither the time nor the strength, to do It. Insurance, 
though apparently large. Is not unreasonable. On each of the other members 
of the family It is barely sufficient to pay doctor bills and burial expenses In 
case of their sickness and death. On myself, insurance Is carried which would 
scarcely provide for my family for three years In case of my own death. The 
remaining Items in this group are both reasonable and practically unreduceable 
without being positively close fisted and niggardly. At this point attention Is 
called to the fact that In all the expenses given, there Is but $1.08 for newspapers 
and magazines and but 30 cents for moving pictures. There Is not a cent for 
books, for theaters, lectures, or entertainments, for lodges, clubs, or societies, 
nor for liquors, tobacco, or other gentlemanly Indulgences and sports. 

To hold expenses down to the amount shown, every possible economy has 
been effected. Both prices and needs have been studied carefully and all pur- 
chases made with the full knowledge that expenses were exceeding salary re- 
ceived. To enumerate all the many ways by which a few cents were saved 
here and a few cents there would be long and tedious as well as humiliating. 
Suffice It to note at this point that 2 spools of thread were used In November, 
4 in December, 2 In January, 4 In February, and 7 in March, a total of 19 
spools in five months. How much sewing until midnight that means, only the 
one doing It can tell. 

In view of the fact, as shown conclusively in the foregoing, that my expenses 
very considerably exc<ied my salary, I can come to but one of two conclusions. 
Either I am living extravagantly or I am underpaid. If the former, I would 
Indeed be grateful to the one who will point out to me the place wherein the 
extravagance occurs. If the latter, I sincerely appeal to you, on behalf both 
of those dependent upon me and of the many fellew clerks, some of whom are 
even more unfortunately situated than myself, to do all within your power to 
secure such Increases In the salaries of the Government clerks that they may 
be able to live both respectably and within their salaries. 
Very respectfully, 

Samuel S. Spahb. 
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815 Eleventh Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Hon. James P. Maheb, M. C, 

Chairman Committee on Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Deab Sib: Your honorable committee being in session for the betterment of 
conditions for employees in the Federal service, including the nether classes, 
such as mechanics, watchmen, firemen, and laborers (men who work), I, as 
one of these classes, respectfully place before your committee a few interesting^ 
facts regarding men who are employed in one of the greatest institutions of 
the United States (supported by Governmnt appropriations), the men who are 
employed as watchmen in the Smithsonian Institution and National Museum, 
and as briefly as possible I will state these facts leaving out the high cost of 
living, of which your committee has enough statistics, and confining myself 
to the duties of a position which pays so little and the qualifications required 
for a position that only pays $60 per, by those who are my superiors in posi- 
tion and education, but not in the experiences of life, which would tend to have 
them take a previous proper Interest In our welfare. 

I will begin by stating the duties of the men employed in the service day 
and night. 

The day men have to patrol hard-stone floors, being on their feet all day, 
are allowed a short time morning and afternoon for toilet, answer all kinds 
of questions, some pertaining to Washington, the exhibits, the buildings In 
which we are employed, and very often some not at all pertaining to our work, 
operate a switchboard, or rather most of them do, wear a uniform (which they 
pay for themselves), act as receiving clerks, carry heavy revolvers, are sworn 
as special officers. They receive four hours off every other Sunday morning, 
the building being open 365 days a year. 

Plenty of decoration and equipment on this job, but not enoifgh of the long 
gi*een. 

All these duties, especially the questions we are asked, are Invariably per- 
formed with good grace, to which our superiors will testify. 

The night men ar^ required to become familiar with three large buildings 
and two smaller, namely, the old and new museum and the Smithsonian. They 
turn clocks while on rounds. In the meanwhile making careful inspections of 
numerous rooms, fire apparatus, etc. Those who are assigned to the new 
building turn 38 clocks while on rounds and walk 10 acres or more in this 
building. While stationed in halls they turn clocks hourly* on doors ; mutual 
district signals hourly; discipline being necessary in all well-governed estab- 
lishments, penalties are prescribed for missing clocks, signals, being late for 
duty, late In making rounds, etc. I am taking great care not to miss any of 
these signals, as I do not want good Government Ink wasted In writing these 
neglects against my record, and they might also affect my chances for kingdom 
come. The night men also operate the switchboard, take the time of employees 
accurately, and have to be careful who they admit Into the building after 
the regular hours. 

The day and night men receive less time off than in most of the departments. 
This Is not the fault of our superiors, but probably because of our being em- 
ployed in a museum. The captain of the watch, with so many responsibilities, 
grants us all the time off that he possibly can without leaving the watch too 
short, but his good intentions are often frustrated for various and good reasons. 

The salary we are now receiving is not conducive to the well-being of the 
men or their families, men who guard valuable property that money can not 
replace, and this in a country the grandest on earth and with the best Oonsti- 
tutibn and principles ever framed. 

But recently I learned that distressing conditions existed In the families of 
two of the men ; being unencumbered, I managed to secure $25 for one of these 
men. They are both men who do not drink, are good husbands and fathers, 
and, like others in higher walks of life, endeavor to live respected and die 
regretted. 

Being one of this humble class, I fully understand, better than ray more 
fortunate and powerful brother, what a small salary means, especially when 
the doctor, etc., comes around to be paid, and, in conclusion, I respectfully 
thank your honorable and democratic body for being given the opportunity to 
present this communication. 

Yours, very respectfully, 



Watchm>an, Smithsonian Institution and National Museum. 
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Washington, D. C, March 20, 1916. 
Gentlemen of the CoMMifTEE. 

SiBS : We, the firemen of the United States Department of Agriculture boiler 
house, herein extend our sympathy to you in the very righteous move you are 
making to better the very bad condition of the underpaid and hard-worked 
employees of this great Government. 

Trusting that success will crown you lord of all, I herein voice the sentiment 
of the firemen and coal passers of the plant. 

The high cost of living together with the low salary is quite a hardship to 
each of us, often making a debt to settle a debt, which keeps us in a very bad 
state. In writing this letter I am authorized by each individual man to sign 
his name. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Obediently, yours, 

J. S. Wh^liams, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

J. S. Williams, Fireman. 
W. M. KiRKSEY, Fireman. 
A. L. Rhodes. 
A. E. Brooks. 
Frank Hunter. 
S. M. Gilbert. 

[Extract from report of Consul General E. D. Winslow, Copenhagen, Denmark, Feb. 4, 
191G. Printed in Supplement to Commerce Reports No. 4a, Mar. 20, 1916.J 

DENMARK. 

As the hardships of the war fell most heavily on those liaving fixed incomes 
und salaries, the Government has increased the salaries of its employees to meet 
the higher cost of living. 
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